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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  was  commenced  at  a  time  when  Preston's  Theory 
oj  Light  was  practically  the  only  advanced  text  book  on  the  subject 
in  English,  suitable  for  general  class  work.  This  work,  while  excellent 
in  every  respect,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  represent  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Anomalous  dispersion  and  the  relation 
existing  between  absorption  and  dispersion  was  barely  mentioned, 
and  of  course  the  recent  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  field  of  magneto- 
optics  were  not  recorded.  In  the  meantime  two  very  excellent  books 
have  appeared,  the  English  translation  of  Drude's  Lehrbuch  der  Optik^ 
which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  Schuster's  Theory  of  Optics^  which, 
while  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive,  omits  all  mention  of  the 
Laws  of  Radiation,  Fluorescence  and  Phosphorescence,  and  the  whole 
subject  of  the  **  Optics  of  moving  media." 

In  the  present  volume  especial  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  experi- 
mental side,  and  it  is  the  author's  hope  that  the  perhaps  too  frequent 
references  to  experiments  with  which  he  has  been  more  or  less  directly 
associated,  will  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  perspective. 

No  pretence  at  originality  in  the  mathematical  treatment  is  made : 
the  work  has  been  compiled  to  a  great  extent  from  lecture  notes, 
and  many  plagiarisms  doubtless  occur.  The  excellent  theoretical 
treatment,  based  upon  the  electro-magnetic  theory,  given  by  Drude, 
has  been  followed  very  closely,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  acknow- 
ledgment may  serve  in  place  of  the  numerous  quotation  marks  which 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Various  other  standard  text-books 
have  been  drawn  upon  freely,  especially  the  very  comprehensive  work 
of  Verdet. 

Too  much  space  has  perhaps  been  given  to  the  theory  of  dispersion, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  somewhat  lengthy  development  of  the 
dispersion  formula  by  elementary  methods,  based  upon  the  elastic- 
solid  theory,  may  appear  superfluous.  The  advantage  of  this  treat- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  involve  the  use  of  imaginary 
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quantities,  which  are  always  a  little  troublesome  to  the  student  at 
first;  in  addition  to  this  it  appears  to  be  a  little  more  intelligible, 
the  reciprocal  actions  between  the  vibrating  atom  and  the  ether  being 
more  readily  grasped  by  the  mind  than  the  somewhat  vaguer  con- 
ception of  displacement  currents  in  the  ether  and  their  action  upon 
charged  electrons.     The  electro-magnetic  treatment  follows. 

The  illustration  of  the  book  has  been  greatly  facilitated  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Wm.  Francis,  who  has  furnished  blocks  of  many 
plates  and  figures  from  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

I  am  under  very  great  obligation  to  my  friend  Professor  J.  S.  Ames, 
who  has  made  many  valuable  suggestions  from  time  to  time,  cleared 
up  many  doubtftd  points,  and  read  the  manuscript  during  the  process 
of  its  preparation. 

R.  W.  WOOD. 
Baltimore,  May  2ndt  1905. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  NATURE  OF  LIGHT. 

Older  Theories. — The  foundations  of  our  present  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  light  were  laid  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  although  the  modern  wave-theory  did  not  take  definite 
form  until  over  a  century  later.  The  important  discoveries  which 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  science  of  optics,  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

In   1666   Sir  Isaac  Newton   effected  the  prismatic  decomposition 

of  white  light  into  its  component  colors,  and  proved  that  no  further 

color  change  resulted  from   subsequent   refractions.      He   moreover 

reoombined  the  spectrum  colors,  and  formed  from  them  white  light. 

This  was  a  great  step  in  advance  in  one  way,  for  it  had  been  thought 

previously  that  color  was  produced  by   refraction,   manufactured  by 

the  prism  so  to  speak,   whereas    Newton  showed   that   the   colors 

'were  originally  present  in  the  white  light,  the  function  of  the  prism 

being  merely  to  separate  them  or  sort  them  out,  which  it  accomplished 

in  virtue  of  its  power  of  deviating  ravs  of  different  colors  through 

different  angles.      Curiously  enough  this  discovery,   which  we  are 

Uking  as  marking  the  beginning  of  our  definite  knowledge  about 

li^t,  is  one  which  we  shall  demolish  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book, 

for  our  present  idea  regarding  the  action  of  the  prism  more  nearly 

wsembles  the  idea  held  previous  to  Newton's  classical  experiments : 

ve  now  believe  that  the  prism  actually   manufactures  the  colored 

Sgbt,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  we  have  a  pretty  definite  idea 

^garding  the  manner  in  which  it  manufactures  it,  in  which  respect 

*c  may  consider  ourselves  in  advance  of  Newton's  contemporaries. 

The  importance  of  Newton's  discovery  is  not  to  be  underestimated 

^  this  account,  and  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  white  light  will 

be  held  to  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  book,  for  it  represents 

iwfectly  all  of  the  experimental  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 

^  the  treatments  of  nearly  all  of  the  optical  phenomena  which  we 

*«  to  study  are  greatly  simplified  by  its  use. 

Newton  elaborated  what  is  known  as  the  corpuscular  theory  of 
"gbt^  and  clung  to  it  tenaciously  to  the  last,  the  weight  of  his 
^opinion  retarding  in  no  small  degree  the  development  of  the  wave- 
theory,  which  was  first  clearly  expressed  in  1678.  On.  the  corpus- 
*^r  theory  light  was  regarded  as  a  flight  of  material  particles 
P.O.  A 
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emitted  by  the  source,  the  sensation  of  sight  being  produced  hy 
their  mechanical  action  upon  the  retina.  The  rectilinear  propagation 
followed  at  once  from  the  second  law  of  motion,  whereas  the  early 
supporters  of  the  wave-theory  were  unable  to  account  for  it,  as 
every  known  form  of  wave  motion  bent  freely  around  the  edges 
of  obstacles. 

In  1676  it  was  demonstrated  by  Romer,  a  Danish  astronomer,  that 
light  required  a  finite  time  for  its  propagation,  travelling  across  space 
with  a  velocity  which  he  estimated  at  192,000  miles  per  second.  Now 
the  impact  of  corpuscles  moving  at  such  a  speed  might  well  be  expected 
to  exert  a  pressure,  and  attempts  were  at  once  made  to  establish  the 
materiality  of  light  by  detecting  this  pressure,  all  of  which  were 
failures  however.  At  the  present  time  we  know  that  light  does  exert 
a  pressure,  though  a  very  small  one,  but  this  pressure  can  be  shown 
to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  impact  of  waves,  so  that  it 
is  as  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  wave-theory,  as  it  would 
have  been  of  the  emission-theory  had  it  been  discovered  in  the  days 
of  Newton. 

A  wave-theory  of  light  was  first  expressed  in  definite  form  by 
Huygens  in  1678,  and  twelve  years  later  he  satis&ctorily  explained 
reflection,  refraction,  and  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction  in 
uniaxal  crystals,  which  was  discovered  by  Bartholinus  in  1670. 
Although  he  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  polarization,  which  would 
have  practically  been  the  death  blow  to  the  emission  theory,  had  its 
nature  been  understood,  he  was  wholly  unable  to  account  for  it  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  he  had  longitudinal  waves  in  mind,  ue, 
waves  in  which  the  direction  of  the  vibration  was  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  propagation,  and  polarization  would  be  as  difficult  to 
account  for  by  such  a  theory  as  by  the  corpuscular  one.  He  was 
moreover  unable  to  offer  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  rectilinear 
propagation  of  light,  or  the  formation  of  shadows,  and  his  theory  fell 
into  disrepute. 

Strangely  enough  Newton  himself  made  the  discovery  which,  if 
handled  in  the  proper  manner,  would  have  established  almost  beyond 
a  doubt  the  validity  of  the  wave-theory. 

He  devised  a  method  for  studying  the  dependence  of  the  colors 
of  thin  films,  first  observed  by  Boyle  and  Hooke,  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  film.  These  colors,  however,  he  sought  to  explain  on  the 
emission  hypothesis.  Grimaldi  in  1665  was  engaged  with  the  study 
of  diffraction,  or  the  bending  of  light  around  the  edges  of  obstacles. 
Admitting  sun-light  through  two  small  apertures  into  a  darkened 
room,  he  observed  what  he  thought  to  be  a  darker  region  at  the 
point  where  the  two  diverging  beams  overlapped.  As  he  was  merely 
looking  for  evidence  of  the  non-materiality  of  light,  he  regarded  his 
experiment  as  conclusive  and  pursued  the  subject  no  further.  The 
apparent  destructive  interference  of  light,  which  Grimaldi  thought  tliat 
he  had  observed,  was  without  doubt  an  effect  due  to  contrast. 

True  interference  was  first  observed  by  Dr.  Young  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  nearly  150  years  later,  whose  justly  celebrated 
experiments  established  almost  beyond  question  the  validity  of  the 
wave-theory: 
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Young,  however,  at  first  regarded  the  waves  as  longitudinal,  which 
assumption,  though  erroneous,  did  not  affect  the  validity  of  his 
reasoninjz  concerning  the  formation  of  interference  fringes  and  the 
colors  of  thin  plates.  Fresnel  commenced  his  optical  studies  in  1814 
and  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  the  conception  of  transverse  waves, 
a  conception  which  he  found  necessary  for  an  explanation  of  polarization. 
Rectilinear  propagation  he  accounted  for  by  a  most  ingenious  method 
of  dividing  the  wave  front  up  into  zones,  often  wrongly  attributed  to 
Huygens,  and  showing  that  the  disturbances  coming  from  the  collective 
zones,  produced  zero  illumination  within  the  shadow  according  to  the 
well  known  principles  of  interference.  This  was  a  very  bold  hypothesis* 
for  it  necessitated  an  ether  having  the  properties  of  an  elastic  solid, 
a  condition  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  free  and  unobstructed  motion 
of  the  planets  through  it.  This  "  elastic  solid  "  theory,  however,  came 
to  be  generally  accepted,  and  can  still  be  used  to  advantage  in  treating 
many  optical  phenomena,  for  it  is  more  easily  intelligible  than  the 
modem  electro-magnetic  theory.  Light,  on  this  theory,  is  regarded 
as  a  transverse  displacement  of  a  medium  called  the  ether,  having 
properties  similar  to  those  of  an  elastic  solid,  the  displacement  being 
propagated  from  point  to  point,  according  to  the  well  known  laws 
which  govern  wave  motion.  There  are  many  objections,  one  of  which 
is  the  difficultv  regarding  the  longitudinal  disturbance,  which  always 
accompanies  the  transverse  one,  in  the  case  of  a  solid.  No  exist- 
ence of  any  such  longitudinal  disturbance  in  the  ether  has  ever  been 
found. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  made  to  get  around  the  difficulty.  The 
phenomena  of  light  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with  the  presence  of  any 
longitudinal  disturbance  which  is  propagated  with  finite  velocity.  It 
has  been  gotten  rid  of  in  the  theory  by  considering  the  ether  as  incom- 
pressible, which  gives  to  the  longitudinal  disturbance  an  infinite  velocity. 
Lord  Kelvin  made  a  still  bolder  suggestion  in  1888;  he  showed  that  if 
a  "  contractile-ether  "  be  assumed,  the  velocity  of  the  longitudinal  wave 
is  infinitely  small.  In  a  solid  if  e  is  the  elasticity  or  resistance  opposed 
to  a  shearing  strain,  k  the  resistance  to  compression,  and  d  the  density,. 

it  can  be  shown  that  the  velocity  of  the  transvere  wave  is  W^  while 

— T^-.     In  an  incompressible  fluid  k  would 

be  infinitely  large,  and  we  .should  have  an  inOnite  velocity  for  the 
longitudinal  impulse.  To  give  us  zero  velocity  for  this  disturbance. 
l;  +  ^€  must  equal  zero,  that  is  k  must  be  negative,  or  there  must  be  a 
n^ative  resistance  to  compression.  This  can  only  be  true  in  a  medium 
in  which  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  would  shrink  if  left  to  itself, 
apd  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  stable  ether  endowed  with  such  properties. 
Lord  Kelvin  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  showing  that  the  instability 
disappears  if  we  regard  the  ether  as  rigidly  supported  at  its  boundaries. 
The  condition  may  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  case  of  a  mass 
of  small  soap  bubbles,  such  as  is  formed  by  l3lowiiig  into  u  soap 
solution.  The  mass  in  this  condition  offers  a  resistance  to  compression 
in  virtue  of  the  enclosed  air.     Suppose  we  could  spirit  the  air  away  : 
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the  mass  would  then  contract,  owing  to  surface  tension,  until  it 
vanished  into  a  small  liquid  drop.  At  the  moment  at  which  the 
air  disappeared  it  would  oiTer  a  negative  resistance  to  compression. 
If  the  mass  of  bubbles  were,  however,  blown  within  a  hollow  spherical 
vessel,  with  a  continuous  surface,  spiriting  the  air  away  would  cause 
no  change,  as  the  mass  would  be  every  where  supported  by  the 
walls. 

Lord  Kelvin  showed  that  on  the  assumption  of  an  ether  of  this 
nature,  the  relation  between  the  intensities  of  the  incident  and 
reflected  light,  in  the  case  of  transparent  bodies,  as  expressed  bv 
Fresnel's  tangent  formula,  could  be  accounted  for,  and  Glazebrook 
showed  that  it  led  as  well  to  Fresnel's  wave  surface  in  the  case 
of  double  refraction,  both  of  which  phenomena  had  not  previously 
been  well  explained  on  the  electro-magnetic  theory. 

Lord  Kelvin  probably  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  ether  really 
was  finite  and  supported  by  a  rigid  shell,  though  some  have  imagined 
that  the  ether  may  stop  somewhere.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs 
would  prevent  the  escape  of  energy  from  the  universe  by  radiation 
to  infinity,  for  the  waves  would  be  reflected  back  at  the  boundary. 
Such  speculations  belong  rather  to  metaphysics,  and  have  no  place 
in  the  present  volume. 

The  Electro-Ma.gnetic  Theory. — This  theory  assumes  light  to  be 
identical  with  the  electro-magnetic  disturbances,  which  are  radiated 
from  bodies  in  which  electrical  oscillations  are  taking  place.  The 
fundamental  equations  we  owe  to  Maxwell,  who  predicted  the  exist- 
ence of  the  waves  which  were  discovered  and  studied  by  Hertz. 
The  periodic  disturbances,  which  are  supposed  to  constitute  these 
waves,  were  called  displacement  currents  by  Maxwell,  and  these 
displacement  currents  can  occur  in  the  free  ether  or  in  a  dielectric, 
i.e,  in  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  A  medium,  to  be  capable  of 
propagating  vibrations,  must  possess  two  qualities.  There  must  be 
a  force  of  restitution  which  pulls  a  displaced  particle  back  into  its 
original  position  the  moment  it  is  released,  and  the  medium  must 
in  addition  possess  inertia,  or  something  corresponding  to  it,  other- 
wise it  would  not  swing  past  its  position  of  equilibrium  in'  opposition 
to  the  elastic  forces  which  oppose  its  motion.  The  electrical  behaviour 
of  the  dielectric  in  a  condenser  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  a  force 
closely  related  to  elasticity,,  and  the  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar  points  to  the  fact  that  electricity  in  motion  has  a  tendency  to 
continue  in  motion.  Maxwell's  theory  does  not  tell  us  anything 
about  the  nature  of  this  electric  displacement,  so  that  in  one  sense 
our  ideas  about  the  real  nature  of  the  luminous  disturbances  are 
much  vaguer  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  elastic 
aolid  theory  was  generally  accepted,  for  in  the  motion  of  a  solid  we 
are  dealing  with  perfectly  definite  physical  processes.  As  Schuster 
remarks  in  the  preface  of  his  recent  work  on  Optics,  "So  long  as 
the  character  of  the  displacements  which  constitute  the  waves  remains 
undefined,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  established  a  theory  of  light." 
The  fundamental  equations  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory  will  be 
developed  in  the  chapter  on  The  Theory  of  Keflection  and  Refraction, 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  frequent  use  of  them. 
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Simiile  Periodic  Motion.—  If  a  particle  moves  along  a  straight  line  in 
such  a  way  that  its  distance  y  from  a  fixed  point  satisfies  the  equation 

y  =  a  sin  (W  -  a), 

in  which  t  is  the  time  and  a  and  (o  are  constants,  its  motion  may  be 
defined  as  simple  harmonic,  or  as  Schuster  prefers  to  call  it,  simple 
periodic  motion.  A  particle  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  which 
Taries  directly  with  its  distance  from  a  fixed  point  will,  if  displaced 
and  released,  execute  a  motion  represented  by  the  above  equation,  if 
no  other  forces,  such  as  friction  for  example,  come  into  play.  Forces 
of  this  nature  are  assumed  to  be  called  into  play  by  the  displacements^ 
mechanical  or  electrical,  which  constitute  light,  and  we  will  accordingly 
be^n  by  establishing  the  above  equation  and  interpreting  its  meaning. 
l#et  the  force  corresponding  to  displacement  y  be 

in  which  p  is  a  constant,  viz.  the  force  corresponding  to  unit  displace- 
ment: the  minus  sign  is  given  since  the  direction  of  the  force  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  displacement.  If  m  is  the  mass  of  the  particle 
we  have  for  the  acceleration, 

-f=-*V(writingA^  =  £);     :.%--k^. 

Now  v^-^  and  we  therefore  have  ^—j^  =  ^^^i  the  integral  of  which 

is  y^as\n{kt-a). 

This  can  also  be  shown  in  the  following  way. 

The  work  done  on  a  mass  is  measured  by  its  kinetic  energy  and  is 
represented  by  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  distance  through  which 
it  acts.  Since  the  force  varies  in  the  present  case,  we  have  for  the 
work  done  on  the  particle,  displaced  a  distance  a,  and  moved  back  by 
the  force  to  position  y,  ry 

-    pydy^ 

Jo 

the  minus  sign  being  given  because  the  path  traversed  is  in  the 
ne^tive  direction  of  y. 
Equating  this  to  the  expression  for  kinetic  energy  gives  us 


1       2 

It 


^ 


whence  kt  = 


'-'       dy  .      .;/ 
■           =8in-^-, 


or  y=-a9\\\ki (1) 
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Sup[XHie  tbe  time  to  increase  from  /-^O  to  kt=-^,  then  ^  =  a,  the 

maximum  value  which  it  can  attain^  or  in  other  words  the  amplitude 
of  the  viVjration. 

For  ki^^,     y  =  a.  For  XY  =  ir,     y  =  0, 

the  particle  having  performed  one  complete  vibration. 
If  the  time  occupied  is  called  T,  we  have  IT=  2r,  or 


Substituting  for  k  in  equation  (1)  gives  us 


27r 


y  =  a8in-^/. 

Wave-MotioxL — In  tbe  above  discussion  we  have  investigated  the 
motion  of  a  single  particle.  We  will  now  consider  what  happens 
when  the  particle  is  bound  to  other  particles  by  forces  which  tend 
to  keen  the  i)articles  at  a  fixed  distance,  such,  for  example,  as  an 
attractive  force  and  a  repulsive  force,  the  latter  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  former  as  the  particles  approach.  Such  a  medium 
wotild  be  capable  of  transmitting  transverse  waves,  and  we  can 
imagine  a  sort  of  atomic  ether  consisting  of  extremely  minute  particles 
))0un(l  together  by  forces  as  above  specified.  This  conception  need 
not  1)0  Uiken  as  expressing  our  views  regarding  the  constitution  of 
the  other  by  any  moans,  but  as  we  shall  make  use  of  a  medium  of 
this  nature  in  the  elementary  deduction  of  the  dispersion  fonnula,  we 
may  as  well  take  it  for  our  type  of  medium,  in  the  preliminary  study 
of  wave-motion.  _ 

SuppoHc  our  particles  to  be  arranged  in  a  row  (Fig.  1)  and  held 
at  a  fixed  distance  apart,  say  by  a  spiral  spring  in  which  they  are 

imbedded.  If  one  of  them  is 
displaced,  it  is  drawn  back  by 
the  vertical  component  of  the 
forces  T  and  T  due  to  the  in- 
creased tension  of  the  spring. 
Suppose  the  particles  displaced 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  radius 
of  curvature  at  A  being  R,  The 
Fio.  1.  force  acting  on  A  along  y  will  be 

27' sin  a,  where  a  is  the  angle 
subtondinl  at  the  centre  of  curvature  by  the  element  c/.s  of  the  medium, 
i.r*.  the  distjince  between  the  two  particles  adjoining  A  :  2T  represents 
the  sum  of  the  ttmgential  forces  T  and  T\  which  are  assumed  equal  for 
small  values  of  a. 

Wo  have  then  /*=  2rsin  a=  T.  2a=.-  ^ds    (since  2a  =  ^j. 
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1         dry 
>kOw  the  curvature  ^=  -xi  ^^^  small  displacements,  and  if  p  is 

the  density  per  unit  length,  pds  is  the  mass,  and  we  have 

pas^fi-     r  =  i  ^,  as,   or  ^^,  -  ^  ^,. 
This  equation  has  for  its  solution 


or 


in  which  /  and  /'  are  arbitrary  functions. 

'    In  the  case  which  we  are  considering,  if  the  row  of  particles  is 

displaced  as  figured,  and  released,  a  wave  motion  will  spread  out  in 

If 
both  directions,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  \/  — =^. 

If    now    the    particle    A     vibrates    in    simple    periodic     motion 

y  =  a  sin  2ir  — ,  we  have  one  of  our  wave  disturbances  represented  by 


1/ =  a  Bin -»,  (t  - -p\j  or  v  =  asin2r  fy,--j-\  since  VT=\. 

This  equation  represents  as  well  a  plane-wave  travelling  along  the 
X-axis ;  its  amplitude  is  a,  its  periodic  time  T  and  its  wave-length  A. 

We  may  get  the  form  of  the  wave  by  giving  to  t  any  fixed  value, 
for  example  /  =  0,  when  our  equation  becomes 

,  y  —  a  sin  2ir  -. 

We  can  plot  the  curve  in  the  following  way. 

We  will  plot  the  ordinates  (y)  for  values  of  x  equal  to  multiples  of 

—  (Fig.  2).     Divide  the  circumference  of  a  circle  into  12  equal  parts, 


Fig.  2. 


and  call  the  radius  unity.     For  x=  1  =  :r^,  the  cos  of  a  is  the  ordinate 

of  point  1  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle.     The  same  holds  for  the 
other  points,  therefore  we   have   only  to  draw   lines   parallel   to  x 
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through  the  points  on  the  circle  and  mark  their  intersection  with 
ordinates  erected  at  1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  points  thus  determined  lie  on 
the  wave. 

Absence  of  Back-Wave. — If  a  point  in  a  medium  is  made  to  vibrate 
in  simple  periodic  motion,  it  sends  out  waves  in  both  the  positive  and 
negative  direction.  Now  when  a  wave  meets  a  point  in  a  medium^ 
the  point  is  made  to  execute  periodic  motion,  and  tne  wave  beyond  the 
point  can  be  regarded  as  due  to  its  motion.  In  this  case,  however^ 
the  moving  point  only  sends  out  a  disturbance  in  one  direction, 
though  its  motion  is  identical  with  that  of  the  point  sending  out  waves 
in  both  directions.  As  we  shall  in  the  next  chapter  make  use  of  this 
conception  of  a  point  thrown  into  vibration  by  a  wave  as  a  source 
of  other  waves,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  distinmiish  between  a 
secondary  source  of  this  nature  and  an  actual  source  ot  lisht. 

Let  the  curved  line  in  Fig.  3  represent  a  wave  travelling  towards 
the  right.  We  know  that  this  wave  will  be  propagated  with  its  type 
unchanged,  and  that  the  medium  behind  it  will  come  to  rest  the 
moment  the  wave  has  passed.     If,  however,  we  distort  the  medium  into 

the  shape  figured,  and  then  release  it, 
^       '       *  we  shall  have  a  wave  travelling  in  both 

directions.  The  difference  between  the 
two  cases  will  become  at  once  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  velocities  as  well  as 
the  displacements  of  the  particles.  Con- 
sider the  first  case,  that  of  the  moving 
FiQ  3  wave :  the  particle  at  A  is  acted  on  by 

a  force  drawing  it  downward,  and  beine 
at  rest  initially  it  moves  in  consequence.  The  particle  at  j^  is  acted 
upon  in  the  opposite  direction  by  an  equal  force.  It,  however,  is 
not  at  resty  for  it  is  moving  in  a  downwaixi  direction  with  a  velocity 
represented  by  the  dotted  arrow,  for  the  wave  has  just  passed  by  it, 
and  it  is  returning  to  its  position  of  equilibrium :  this  velocity  just 
compensates  the  force  due  to  the  distortion  of  the  medium  and  the 
particle  comes  to  rest.  In  the  second  case  both  A  and  B  are  at  rest 
initially,  and  both  move  the  moment  the  restraint  is  removed,  and 
we  have  a  wave  moving  in  both  directions.  We  can  in  the  same  way 
see  how  the  vibration  of  A  by  the  passage  of  the  wave  through  it 
fails  to  give  a  back- wave.     It  moves  let  us  say  to  -^',  which  it  will  do 

T 
in  time  — .     In  the  meantime  the  point  C  has  returned  to  C\  and  its 
4 

velocity  just  compensates  the  force  due  to  the  displacement  of  Ay 

which  in  a  medium  initially  at  rest  would  result  in  a  back-wave. 

Wave-Front. — We  may  define  the  wave-front  as  the  continuous 
locus  of  the  points  of  the  medium  which  are  about  to  be  disturbed* 

itis~defiiied  the  wave-front  marks  the  limit  which  the  disturbance 
has  reached  at  the  instant  considered.  A  more  general  definition, 
however,  and  one  which  we  shall  find  more  useful  is  the  following. 
l'h€  VHive-frant  is  the  continuous  locus  of  points  which  are  in  the  same  phase 
of  vibration,  or  a  surface  of  equal  phase.  If  this  surface  is  plane,  we 
speak  of  the  waves  as  plane-waves,  and  since  in  isotropic  media 
the  rays  are  perpendicular  to  the  wave-front,  the  rays  are  in  thia 
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case  parallel.  The  waves  coming  from  sources  of  light  situated  at 
infinity  (e,g,  the  stars)  are  plane. 

If  the  source  is  at  a  finite  distance  the  wave-fronts  are  spherical, 
if  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  independent  of  the  direction,  aa 
is  the  ease  in  isotropic  media.  By  means  of  mirrors  or  lenses  it 
is  possible  to  transform  a  spherical  wave-front  into  a  plane  one, 
but  we  possess  no  means  of  starting  a  plane-wavo  directly.  We 
can  perhaps  get  a  better  case  of  what  this  would  involve  in  the 
following  way. 

Consider  a  vibrating  particle  attached  to  an  elastic  string:  waves 
will  run  along  the  string  and  the  wave-front  will  be  a  point  (Fig.  4a). 
Attach  a  number  of  strings  to  a  rod  vibrating  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  its  length  (Fig.  46),  and  the  wave-front  will  be  a  straight  h'ne  if  we 
regard  the  strings  as  forming  a  continuous  medium  (Fig.  ib). 


There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  linear  wave  of  light,  for 
the  reason  that  such   waves  can  only  occur  in  a  medium  of  two 
dimensions.     The  conception  of  such  a  wave  is  often  made  use  of 
in  elementary  treatments  of  diffraction,  as  the  problems  are  much 
simplified  by  restricting  the  disturbance  to  two  dimensions. 

If  now  our  strings  are  attached  to  a  vibrating  plane,  the  continuous 
locus  of  equal  phase  is  obviously  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  moving 
plane,  since  the  waves  all  start  at  the  same  instant,  and  travel 
with  equal  velocities.  To  realize  this  condition  in  optics  it  would 
be  necessary  to  arrange  a  plane  source  of  light,  over  the  surface  of 
which  the  vibration  was  uniform,  Le,  the  phases  of  all  the  vibrating 
particles  would  have  to  be  the  same,  a  condition  which  obviously 
cannot  be  realized.  By  attaching  the  stnngs  to  a  vibrating  point, 
and  arranging  them  so  that  they  stretch  out  in  all  directions,  we 
represent  roughly  the  conditions  under  which  we  obtain  a  spherical 
wave.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  a  toand- 
firo  motion  of  the  point,  there  are  two  directions  in  which  transverse 
waves  will  not  be  given  out,  these  directions  coinciding  with  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  point.  We  have  this  circumstance  occurring 
in  certain  optical  phenomena,  as  we  shall  see  later  on  (certain  facts 
connected  with  the  Zeeman  effect  for  example). 

Frequency  and  Wave-Length. — The  length  of  the  light  wave  depends 
as  we  have  seen  upon  two  factors,  the  velocity  and  the  frequency  or 
time  of  vibration.  Since  the  velocity  in  refracting  media  is  usually 
less  than  the  velocity  in  ether,  the  wave-length  is  reduced  when  the 
disturbance  enters  such  a  medium,  for  the  frequency  remains  the  same. 
The  wave-length  and  frequency  obviously  depend  upon  the  nature 
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of  the  source.  Flames  colored  by  metallic  salts  may  emit  light  of 
definite  frequencies,  such  as  the  sodium  flame,  the  light  of  which 
•consists  chiefly  of  two  yellow  radiations,  commonly  designated  as  the 
D  lines. 

Light  in  which  we  have  but  a  single  wavelength  is  said  to  be 
monochromatic.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  strictly  mono- 
chromatic light  involves  an  infinite  train  of  waves,  such  as  would 
emanate  from  a  particle  the  vibrations  of  which  were  subject  to  no 
sudden  or  gradual  changes  of  phase.  Absolutely  homogeneous  or 
monochromatic  light  is  something  that  has  no  actual  existence,  though 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  light  which  the  spectroscope  shows  as  a 
single  narrow  line,  as  monochromatic.     , 

The  color  depends  upon  the  wave-length,  but  the  color  cannot 
always  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  wave-length,  as  certain  colors  can 
be  imitated  by  the  simultaneous  action  upon  the  retina  of  two  trains 
of  waves,  either  of  which  acting  alone  would  give  rise  to  a  totally 
<liff*erent  color  from  that  perceived  when  both  act  together. 

For  example,  a  yellow  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  yellow  of  the 
sodium  flame,  can  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  green  light  in 
the  proper  proportions.  A  screen  can  be  easily  prepared  which 
transmits  red  and  green  only  and  in  about  the  right  proportions  to 
produce  the  sensation  of  "  subjective  yellow  "  as  it  is  called. 

Canada  balsam,  boiled  down  until  it  will  solidify  on  cooling,  is  stained 
with  "  brilliant-green  "  and  naphthalene  yellow,  in  the  same  proportions 
used  for  making  dichromatism  prisms  (see  page  351)  and  a  small  quantity 
pressed  out  between  two  warm  glass  plates  until  the  color  of  the 
transmitted  light  is  yellow.  Examination  with  a  small  spectroscope 
reveals  the  fact  that  in  reality  no  yellow  light  is  transmitted,  only 
red  and  green.  We  have  then  the  important  distinction  that  while 
wave-length  determines  color,  color  does  not  necessarily  determine 
wave-length. 

Lord  liayleigh  recommends  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  solution  of 
litmus  with  chromate  of  potash.  If  a  window,  backed  by  well  lighted 
clouds,  is  viewed  through  such  a  solution  and  a  prism  it  presents  a  most 
splendid  appearance,  for  the  red  and  green  images  are  widely  separated, 
the  region  where  they  overlap  being  colored  with  the  compound  yellow. 
A  screen  capable  of  transmitting  only  the  yellow  region  is  difficult  to 
prepare.  A  mixture  of  bichromate  and  permanganate  of  potash 
answers  fairly  well,  and  can  be  made  to  mat<jh  the  color  of  the  first 
screen.  A  sodium  flame  is  invisible  through  the  first  and  easily  visible 
through  the  second.  Both  together  are  practically  opaque  even  with 
Tery  intense  white  light.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

The  diff*erent  radiations  present  in  a  source  may  be  separated  by 
a  prism  or  diff*raction  grating,  as  we  shall  see,  and  we  obtain  in  this 
way  what  is  known  as  a  spectrum  of  the  source :  not  all  of  the 
radiations  in  the  spectrum  affect  the  eye,  for,  as  we  know  by  experi- 
ment, there  are  regions  beyond  the  red  and  violet  which  we  cannot 
see.  The  longer  waves  in  the  infra-red  spectrum  can  be  recognized  by 
their  heating  power,  or  by  their  action  on  phosphorescent  substances ; 
the  ultra-violet  or  short  waves  can  be  detected  by  photography  or 
hy  their  action  in  causing  fluorescence. 
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The  length  of  the  light  wave  can  be  measured  with  great  precision 
hy  methods  which  will  be  described  later  on.  The  comparative 
lengths  of  the  waves  in  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  The  shortest  waves,  discovered  by  Schumann  and  sub- 
sequently accurately  measured  by  Lyman,  are  powerfully  absorbed 
hy  air,  and  have  to  be  investigated  in  vacuo.     The  longest  waves 
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thus  far  detected  in  the  radiations  from  a  source  of  light  were 
found  by  Rubens  and  Aschkinass,  by  a  method  which  will  be  discussed 
later.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  shortest  electromagnetic  wave 
ever  obtained  (6  mms.)  would,  on  the  above  scale,  have  a  length  of 
60  metres. 

Sources  of  Light  for  Experimental  Purposes. — It  will,  perhaps,  be 
well  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  describe  briefly  a  number  of 
sources  of  light,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  experimental  work 
pertaining  to  the  subject  of  Physical  Optics.  As  a  source  of  white 
light,  the  sun  is  to  be  preferred  when  great  intensity  is  required. 
]Scxt  to  this  comes  the  electric  arc,  the  type  most  suitable  for 
experimental  work  being  a  lamp  in  which  the  positive  carbon  is 
horizontal.  If  great  intensity  is  not  necessary  the  Nernst  filament 
will  be  found  very  serviceable.  It  ranks  next  to  the  arc  in  intrinsic 
intensity,  requires  no  attention,  and  has  the  added  advantage  of 
narrowness.  It  may  thus  be  used  in  many  cases  as  a  substitute  for 
an  illuminated  slit.  If  an  electric  current  is  not  available,  a 
Welsbach  lamp,  surrounded  by  a  sheet  iron  chimney  furnished  with 
a  small  vertical  slit  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute. 

As  sources  of  monochromatic  light  we  possess  various  colored  flames 
and  yacuum-tubes,  from  the  spectrum  of  which  we  can   pick   out  a 
monochromatic  radiation  by  screen- 
ing off  the  wave-lengths  which  are  l 

not  desired.     A  simple  form  of  ap         .   .     » — -^ '/f*''^^^^^>v 

paratus    for   accomplishing   this    is        i'-^-^r. — -"^JL^^^/xX 

described  in  Mann's  Manual  of  Optics.  ^'  ^^\.  I   \\^ 

It  is  easily  constructed,  not  expen-  ^\^^^^ 

sive,  and  can  be  made  without  the  \^^    r 

services    of  a   skilled    mechanician  Fig.  6. 

(Fig   6).     Lieht  from  a  slit,  iS'  made 

parallel  by  a  Tens  L,  traverses  a  glass  prism,  after  which  it  is  reflected 

back  through  the  prism  and  collimating  lens,  the  convergent  beam 
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being  then  deviated  to  one  side  by  a  small  right-angled  prism,  the 
focused  spectrum  falling  upon  a  screen  provided  with  a  vertical  slit  S. 
By  turning  the  mirror  M  by  means  of  adjusting  screws,  any  desired 
portion  of  the  spectrum  may  be  i>assed  out  through  the  side  slit.  It  is 
possible  with  this  instrument  to  obtain  fairly  monochromatic  lieht  from 
a  source  giving  a  continuous  spectrum,  or  to  pick  out  the  hiffhiy  homo- 
geneous radiations  which  are  emitted  by  metallic  vapors,  brought  to 
a  state  of  luminescence  by  the  electrical  discharge  in  vacuum-tubes. 
The  sodium  flame  is  the  most  generally  used  source  of  monochromatic 
light.  Its  radiations,  however,  consist  of  two  wave-lengths,  conse- 
quently its  spectrum  consists  of  two  lines  in  the  yellow  very  close 
together.  To  separate  one  of  these  from  the  other  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  for  most  purposes  the  complete  radiation 
will  be  found  equally  satisfactory.  The  most  satisfactory  flame  can 
be  obtained  by  winding  a  piece  of  asbestos  paper  around  the  top  of 
a  Bunsen  burner  (fastening  it  with  wire)  and  saturating  it  widi 
strong  brine. 

Monochromatic  red  light  can  be  obtained  by  saturating  an  asbestos 
cylinder  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lithium,  and  a  satisfactory  green 
by  means  of  a  small  fragment  of  metallic  thallium,  fused  to  a  loop  of 
platinum  wire.  The  bead  should  be  mounted  so  as  to  barely  touch  the 
outer  edge  of  the  flame,  otherwise  it  will  rapidly  evaporate.  For  long 
continued  work,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  light  is  the  mercury 
arc,  from  the  radiation  of  which  we  can  pick  out  by  means  of  color 
screens,  or  the  simple  spectroscope  described  above,  any  one  of  the 
numerous  bright  lines.  The  following  screens  have  been  recommended 
for  use  with  this  form  of  lamp.  The  solutions  are  made  with  water, 
and  contained  in  cells  made  by  cementing  glass  plates  to  annular  strips 
cut  from  heavy  brass  tubing. 

Methyl  violet  4  R.  (Berlin  aniline  fabrik)  very  dilute,  and  nitroso- 
dimethylaniline  transmits  wave-length  365.  Methyl  violet  +  chinin 
sulphate  (seimrate  solutions),  the  violet  solution  is  made  strong  enough 
to  blot  out  wave-length  4359.  This  screen  transmits  4047  and  4078, 
also  faintly  3984. 

Cobalt  glass  -h  Aesculin  solution  transmits  4359. 

Guinea  green  B  extra  (Berlin)  -i- Chinin  Sulphate  transmits  4916. 

Neptune  green  (Bayer,  Elberfeld)  +  Chrysoidine.  Dilute  the  Chry- 
soidinc  sufficiently  to  just  transmit  5790  and  5461,  then  add  Neptune 
green  until  the  yellow  lines  disappear. 

Chrysoidine -I- Eosine  transmits  5790.  The  chrysoidine  should  be 
dilute  and  the  cosine  added  until  the  green  line  disappears. 

Mercury  arc  lamps  are  now  made  of  fused  quartz  by  Heraeus  of 
Hanau,  Germany.  They  are  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  though 
rather  expensive.  The  ultra-violet  radiations  are  so  intense  that  the 
air  becomes  immediately  charged  with  ozone,  and  glasses  should  always 
be  worn,  as  an  exposure  of  only  a  minute  or  two  of  the  naked  eye 
to  the  light  results  in  a  very  serious  and  painful  inflammation.  The 
glasses  need  not  be  dark,  as  the  harmful  rays  are  absorbed  by 
ordinary  transparent  glass.  Cadmium  lamps  can  also  be  obtained 
of  quartz.  These,  however,  require  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary 
heating. 
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An  instrument  is  made  by  R.  Fuess,  of  Steglitz,  near  Berlin,  which 
is  a  combined  spectroscope  and  monochromatic  illuminator.  The  author 
has  found  this  instrument  most  useful.  It  is  very  easily  calibrated,  and 
will  furnish  a  beam  of  approximately  monochromatic  light  from  sun  or 
arc  light,  the  width  of  the  band  being  not  much  wider  than  the  distance 
•between  the  sodium  lines.  The  transmitting  slit  can  be  removed  in  an 
instant,  and  the  insertion  of  the  eye-piece  m  its  place  transforms  the 
instrument  into  a  very  good  spectroscope. 

Velocity  of  Light.— The  first  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light 
was  made  bv  a  Danish  astronomer  Romer  in  1676.  From  observations 
made  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  he  showed  that  the  inequali- 
ties noted  in  their  times  could  be  explained  by  the  finite  velocity  of 
propagation  of  light.  Since  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  satellites 
around  the  planet  is  constant  for  each  satellite,  they  will  enter  the 
shadow  of  the  planet  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  times  of  the  eclipses 
•can  be  predicted  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Romer  found,  however, 
that  the  intervals  between  successive  eclipses  of  a  given  satellite  varied 
gradually  if  the  observations  extended  over  a  year.  The  eclipses  were 
found  to  occur  earlier  or  later  than  the  calculated  time,  according  as 
the  earth  and  Jupiter  were  on  the  same,  or  opposite  sides,  of  the  sun. 
The  discrepancy  was  obviously  due  to  the  time  taken  by  light  to  travel 
UT06S  the  earth's  orbit.  Calculation  showed  that  the  velocity  of  light 
was  about  192,000  miles  per  second. 

The  second  determination  was  made  in  1728  by  Bradley,  who 
discovered  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  aberration  of  light.  He 
observed  that  the  apparent  position  of  the  stars  shifted  slightly  from 
time  to  time,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  small  apparent 
motion  could  be  explained  by  taking  into  account  the  earth's  motion 
in  its  orbit,  together  with  the  fact  that  light  is  propagated  with  a 
finite  velocity.  The  phenomenon  of  aberration  will  be  more  fully 
-discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  relative  motion  of  matter  and  ether. 

Fiseaa's  Method. — Galileo  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  light,  by  placing  two  observers  at  a  great 
distance  apart,  each  furnished  with  a  lamp.  One  observer  uncovered 
his  lamp  and  the  second  observer  watched  for  the  flash  and  removed 
the  screen  from  his  lamp  at  the  moment  it  appeared.  The  first 
observer  was  to  determine  the  velocity  by  noting  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  uncovering  of  his  own  lamp  and  the  appearance  of  .the 
distant  light. 

This  method  failed  obviously,  owing  to  the  enormous  velocity  of  light. 
In  1 849  Fizeau  made  an  experimental   determination  of  the  velocity 
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•of  light  by  means  of  a  revolving  disc  furnished  with  a  toothed  rim. 
The  method  is  essentially  as  follows  :  A  beam  of  light  was  introduced 
into  the  tube  of  a  telescope  by  means  of  a  collimator  fitted  in  to  its 
side,  and  was  focused  by  means  of  a  reflecting  plate  upon  the  rim  of 
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the  toothed  wheel  (see  Fig.  7).  This  point  was  at  the  principal  focus  of 
the  object  glass  of  the  telescope ;  consequently  the  light,  after  passing 
between  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  was  made  parallel  by  the  objective. 

After  traversing  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  fell  upon  a 
second  lens,  which  brought  it  to  a  focus  upon  a  concave  spherical 
mirror,  the  centre  of  curvature  of  which  coincided  with  the  centre 
of  the  lens.     The  light  was*  thus  returned  as  a  parallel  beam  over 
the  same  path,  and  entered  the  eyepiece  at  E,  passing  through  the 
reflecting  plate.     If  the  toothed  wheel  is  rotated  the  beam  of  light  will 
be  made  intermittent,  and  if  the  speed  be  great  enough  the  light 
which  passes  through  the  space  between  the  teeth  will,  upon  its  return^ 
be  cut  oflf  by  the  adjacent  tooth,  which  in  the  meantime  has  advanced 
into  the  position  previously  occupied  by  the  space.     On  looking  into 
the  telescope  the  observer  sees  at  first  a  bright  star,  which  diminishes 
in  intensity  as  the  speed  of  rotation  is  increased,  finally  disappearing 
entirely.     Further  increase  in  speed  causes  the  reappearance  of  the 
star,  the  light  passing  through  a  given  space,  falling  upon  the  next 
adjacent  space  upon  its  return.     Fizeau  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
determining  accurately  the  speed  at  the  moment  when  the  eclipses 
occurred.     The  image  of  the  distant  star  was  never  bright,  and  the 
light  reflected  from  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  caused  a  general  illumination 
of  the  whole  field.     To  obviate  this  difficulty  Young  and  Forbes,  in 
repeating  the  experiment,  bevelled  the  teeth  so  that  the  light  reflected 
from  them  fell  upon  the  blackened  sides  of  the  telescope.     The  teeth 
were  also  blackened  so  as  to  diminish  their  reflecting  power  as  much 
as  possible.     In  1874  Cornu  repeated  the  experiment  with  certain 
modifications.     To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  moment 
at  which  the  star  was  eclipsed,  he  made  use  of  an  electrical  chrono- 
graph, arranged  so  as  to  record  every  hundred  revolutions.     Seconds 
were   marked  by  a  clock,  and  tenths  of  a  second  by  means  of  a 
vibrating  spring.     By  means  of  a  key  the  observer  could  record  any 
instant  at  which  he  wished  to  know  the  velocity.     The  speed  and 
its  rate  of  change  could  be  determined  at  every  instant  ftrom  the 
record  of  the  chronograph.     Instead  of  attempting  to  determine  the 
moment  of  complete  extinction,  Cornu  compared  the    brilliancy  of 
the  image  with  a  light  of  fixed  intensity.     On  increasing  the  speed  the 
intensity  of  the  image  sank,  and  the  speed  of  the  wheel  was  recorded 
at  the  moment  at  which  it  was  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  standard 
light.     After  extinction  the  star  reappeared  and  the  speed  was  re- 
corded at  the  moment  when  it  regained  its  former  brightness.     The 
speed  corresponding  to  complete  extinction  was  the  mean  of  these 
two.     Cornu's  final  result  for  the  velocity  was  300,330  Kms.  per  sec 
in  air,  or  300,400  in  vacuo. 

Foucault's  Method. — Wheatstone  had  suggested  that  a  revolving 
mirror  might  be  employed  in  the  determination  of  the  velocity 
of  light,  and  his  suggestion  was  taken  up  by  Arago,  but  it  remained 
for  Foucault  to  carry  out  the  experiment  in  a  form  ca|)able  of  giving 
accurate  results.  The  arrangement  of  his  apparatus  is  shown  ifi 
Fig.  8.  Sunlight  after  transmission  through  an  aperture  at  S  and 
an  achromatic  lens  /  falls  upon  a  mirror  7/,  which  can  be  rotate^ 
at  high   speed.     A  concave  mirror  M  fixed  at  a  distance  of  sevei;at 
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Fig.  8. 


netres  returns  the  light  to  the  revolving  mirror.  If  the  mirror  R 
is  at  rest  the  light  returned  by  it  after  reflection  from  the  inclined 
plane  mirror  comes  to  a  focus  at  a. 

The  axis  of  the  mirror  B  is  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
mirror  Af,  consequently  the  cone  of  rays,  which  converges  upon  M^ 
is  returned  over  the  same  path, 
and  the  rotation  of  R  will  not 
affect  the  position  of  the  ima^e 
at  a.     This,   however,  is  only 
tnie   if    the  mirror   is  in   the 
same   position   when   the   rays 
meet  it  a  second  time,  as  will 
he  readily  seen  by  considering 
the  passage  of  a  ray  from  S  to  a. 
If  the  mirror  turns  through  an 
appreciable  angle  while  the  light  is  traversing  the  distance  2RM  the 
image  will  be  shifted  to  a  point  a'. 

The  revolving  mirror  was  driven  by  an  air  turbine,  the  speed 
being  determined  by  a  stroboscopic  method.  The  displacement  of 
the  image  amounted  to  only  0*7  mm.,  which  gave  for  the  velocity 
of  light  298,000,000  metres  per  second. 

Michelson's  Experiments. — Foucault's  method  was  improved  by 
Michelson,  who  placed  the  lens  between  the  two  mirrors  (Fig.  9). 
The  lens  was  8  inches  in  diameter  and  had  a  focal  length  of  150 
feet.  The  revolving  mirror  was  placed  15  feet  inside  the  principal 
focus,  and  the  mirror  M  &t  a.  distance 
of  2000  feet.  Deflections  of  the  image 
amounting  to  133  mms.  were  obtained, 
which  made  it  possible  to  dispense  with 
the  oblique  reflecting  plate,  and  observe 
the  image  directly,  with  an  eye-piece 
placed  to  one  side  of  the  slit.  The  speed 
of  the  mirror  was  determined  b^  means 

of  a  tuning  fork,  one  of  the  prone^  of  which  carried  a  light  mirror,  which 
reflected  the  light  from  the  revolving  mirror  into  the  eye-piece.  When 
the  fork  vibrated  the  spot  of  light  was  drawn  out  into  a  band,  which 
broke  up  into  a  number  of  moving  images  as  soon  as  the  mirror 
was  set  in  rotation.  A  single  stationary  image  was  obtained  only 
when  the  mirror  made  as  many  turns  per  second  as  the  frequency 
of  the  fork;  this  condition  was  easily  secured  by  regulating  the 
air  pressure  at  the  turbine.  The  mean  result  for  the  velocity  of 
light  (reduced  to  the  Velocity  in  vacuo)  was  299,910  ±50  kilometres 
per  second.  No  indication  of  the  phenomenon  alleged  to  have  been 
observed  by  Young  and  Forbes  was  observed.  A  diff*erence  of  velocity 
between  the  t^ed  and  blue  radiations,  as  large  as  their  experiment 
indicated,  would  have  resulted  in  a  drawing  out  of  the  image  into 
a  spectrum  10  mm^.  in  length. 

Experiments  were  also  made  on  the  velocity  of  light  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  a  tube  three  metres  in  length  being  interposed  between  the 
mirrprs.  The  ratio  of  the  velocity  in  this  fluid  to  the  velocity  in  air 
was  found  to  be  r758,  while  the  ratio  indicated  bv  the  refractive  index 
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is  1*64.  This  discrepancy  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Professor  Michelson  also  experiment^  with  lights  of  different  colors, 
^nd  found  that  red  light  travelled  1  or  2  per  cent,  faster  than  green 
light  in  the  carbon  bisulphide. 

Newcomb*8  Experiments. — A  series  of  experiments  were  made  by 
Newcomb  at  Washington  in  1880-82,  with  an  apparatus  of  slightly 
different  type.  Sunlight  entered  the  slit  at  S  (Fig.  10),  and,  after 
reflection  from  a  mirror  at  the  elbow  joint,  passed  through  the 
telescope  lens  and  fell  upon  the  revolving  mirror  m,  from  which  it  was 
reflected  along  the  line  z  to  the  distant  mirror.  The  object  glass  of 
the  receiving  telescope  was  immediately  below  that  of  the  sending 
telescope,  the  light  entering  it  being  received  from  the  lower  part  of 


Fig.  10. 
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the  revolving  mirror.  This  consisted  of  a  rectangular  prism  of  steel 
(Fig.  11),  the  surfaces  of  which  were  nickel  plated,  driven  by  means 
of  an  air  blast.  The  speed  was  regulated  by  means  of  a  slight  counter 
blast  directed  against  the  lower  fan  wheel.  By  employing  two  lenses 
in  the  manner  indicated  the  diffused  light  from  the  strongly  illuminated 
upper  portion  of  the  mirror  did  not  enter  the  receiving  telescope. 
The  mirror  could  be  driven  in  either  direction,  by  interchanging  wie 
■direct  and  counter  blasts ;  the  displacement  measured  could  thus  be 
doubled. 

The  quantity  measured  directly  was  the  angular  deviation  of  the 
return  image,  and  not  its  linear  displacement ;  this  was  accomplished 
by  swinging  the  observing  telescope,  the  eye-piece  end  moving  along  a 
graduated  arc,  the  divisions  of  which  were  read  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
microscopes. 

Newcomb's  final  result  was,  for  the  velocity  in  vacuo, 

r  =  299,8()0±30  kilometers. 

Group  Velocity. — An  important  distinction  exists  between  the 
velocity  of  a  group  of  waves  and  the  velocity  of  a  single  wave. 
We  can  get  a  very  good  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  group  velocity 
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»7  throwing  a  stone  into  a  quiet  pond,  and  watching  the  circular 
raves  which  spread  out  If  the  attention  he  fixed  on  a  single  wave 
rest  at  the  center  of  the  group,  it  will  he  seen  presently  to  lead  the 
;roup,  the  waves  ahead  of  it  appearing  to  die  out,  and  in  a  few 
econds  its  amplitude  will  become  so  small  that  the  eye  can  no  longer 
)e  kept  on  it.  There  are  just  as  many  waves  in  the  group,  however, 
\&  there  were  before,  and  a  little  further  observation  will  reveal  the 
act  that,  as  the  waves  in  front  die  out,  new  ones  appear  in  the  rear. 
The  group  is  obviously  moving  forward  with  a  velocity  less  than  that 
)f  the  individual  waves 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  first  given  by  Stokes,  who 
'egarded  the  group  as  formed  by  the  superposition  of  two  infinite 
:rains  of  waves,  of  slightly  different  wave-length,  which  advanced  in 
^he  same  direction  but  with  different  velocities. 

Lord  Kayleigh  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  bearing  of  group 
relocitv  upon  optical  problems.  In  his  article  on  "The  Velocity  of 
Light'  (Nature,  1881),  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  all 
experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  velocity  of 
light,  it  is  the  group- velocity,  and  not  the  wave-velocity,  which  is 
actually  measured.  What  is  actually  determined  is  the  velocity 
with  which  some  peculiarity  impressed  upon  the  wave  train  moves 
forward.  Since  it  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  light  to  pick  out  and 
watch  a  single  wave,  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  measure  the 
speed  with  which  a  block,  cut  out  of  a  wave-train,  advances.  If 
the  medium  is  free  from  dispersion,  i.e.  if  waves  of  all  possible 
lengths  are  propagated  with  the  same  velocity,  the  group-velocity 
and  wave-velocity  will  be  the  same,  the  group  being  propagated  without 
alteration. 

This   will  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  Fig.   12.     In  the  lower 
diagram   we  have  two   superposed   trains  of  waves,   moving   in   the 
direction  of  the  arrow.     The 
resultant  disturbance  is  indi- 
cated in  the  upper  diagram. 
The  longer  waves  (dotted  line) 
&re  out  of  step  with  the  shorter 
(solid  line)  at  A  and  C,  and     Yy\0 
the  resultant  is  zero  at  these     ^  ^ 

pmnts.     At  By  where  there  is  m ► 

agreement  of  phase,  the  re-  Fio.  12. 

tdtant  amplitude   is  double 

that  of  the  single  waves.     If  now  the  velocities  of  the  two  sets  of 
waves  are  equid,  it  is  evident  that  the  group  shown  in  the  upper 
diagram  will  move  forwaid  without  alteration  with  the  wave-velocity. 
If.  however,  the  shorter  waves  move  at  the  higher  speed  it  is  evident 
that  they  will  presently  get  out  of  step  at  B,  and  into  step  at  C, 
which  now  becomes  the  center  of  the  group.    The  group  thus  advances 
with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  the  individual  waves.     If  the 
reverse  is  the  case  the  amplitude  to  the  left  of  B  increases  as  the 
group  advances,  the  amplitude   to   the   right   of  B  diminishing,  A 
oecoming  eventually  the  center  of  the  group.     In  this  case  the  group- 
velocity  is  less  than  the  wave-velocity. 
P.O.  B 
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We  will  now  derive  an  expression  for  the  group-velocity.     Le 
longer  wave  X'  (dotted  line  in  Fig.  13)  move  with  a  velocity  V 

the  velocity  of  the  shorter  wave  k,    \ 

B  be  the  time  required  for  the  point  m 

""        ^        F'  to  overtake  the  point  marked  F.    ^ 

\    /     \  I     \  I     \  /     '      ^^^s  event  has  occurred  the  center  c 

^      ^     ^^^      ^^  group,  dcHned  as  the  point  of  maxi 

resultant  amplitude,  and  originally  i 


:h»- 


Fio.  IS.  will  have  moved  back  a  distance  ol 

wave-length.  Now  the  crest  F'  is  appi 
ing  the  crest  Fwith  a  velocitv  V -  V,  therefore  (V -  V)T^ok 
V'V^  y  -  X.     If  we  write  dV=F'-F  and  rfX  =  X'  -  A,  we  have 

T-    ^ 

dk 

During  the  time  T  the  A- wave  train  moves  forward  a  distano 
therefore  the  center  of  the  grou[)  as  defined  above  has  moved  a  dii 


X^FT-k^(F-k^^)T, 


and  the  group-velocity  is  given  by  dividing  this  quantity  by  T.    0 
U  the  group-velocity,  we  have 

dF 


U^F-\ 


dk 


dF 
If  the  medium  is  free  from  dispersion  -ry  =  0,  and  6^=  F. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  use  the  formula  for  group-veloci 
studying  the  action  of  a  prism  on  white  light,  which  will  be  tab 
in  the  next  to  the  last  chapter. 

The  difference  between  U  and  F  only  comes  into  play  in  deter 
tions  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  strongly  dispersive  media,  the  com 
to  be  applied  amounting  to  7*5  %  in  the  case  of  bisulphide  of  carb 

Micheison,  employing  the  revolving  mirror  method,  which  has 
shown  by  liayleigh  to  yield  U  and  not  F^  found  the  velocity  of 
in  air  1*77  times  greater  than  in  this  fluid,  while  determinations 
by  measuring  the  refractive  indices  gave  the  value  1  '64.  If  we  m\ 
1*64  by  7*5%  we  obtain  the  value  1*76,  which  is  in  close  agre< 
with  the  value  observed  by  Micheison. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  determinations  of  the  velocity  of 
by  observations  made  on  the  aberration  of  light  from  the  stars 
us  F,  Romer's  method,  however,  yields  U,  and  the  close  agree 
between  the  values  obtained  by  these  two  astronomical  me 
indicates  that  light  is  propagated  across  interstellar  space  wi 
dispersion. 

Independent  evidence  that  waves  of  all  lengths  travel  with  the 
velocity  in  the  free  ether,  is  furnished  by  the  variable  star  Algol,  y 
shows  no  color  sequence  when  increasing  in  brightness,  as  would  t 
case  if  waves  of  different  lengths  travelled  with  different  velocities 
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The  Doppler-Fizeaa  Principle. — Doppler,  in  1842,  called  attention  to 
be  change  in  the  pitch  of  a  sound,  which  resulted  when  the  source 
ras  moving  towards  or  away  from  the  observer,  and  applied  the 
■rinciple  to  luminous  disturbances  radiated  from  bodies  in  motion, 
Xplaining  the  colors  exhibited  by  certain  stars  as  due  to  their  proper 
iiotion.  The  accoustical  phenomenon  is  most  frequently  heard  when 
fe&velling  in  a  railroad  train.  If  a  whistling  locomotive  is  passed,  the 
trop  in  the  pitch  is  very  noticeable,  especially  if  the  locomotive  is 
Doving  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Doppler's  application  of  the 
nrinciple  to  stellar  phenomena  was  unsound,  and  Fizeau  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  show  that  the  effect  would  manifest  itself  as  a 
flight  shift  in  the  position  of  the  bright  or  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum. 
[i  the  source  of  light  is  moving  towards  the  observer,  the  frequency  of 
»lie  disturbance  as  it  passes  the  observer  is  increased,  and  the  wave- 
•ngth  diminished :  the  spectrum  lines  are  therefore  shifted  towards 
;9ie  violet :  the  reverse  is  true  when  the  source  is  moving  away  in  the 
Sne  of  sight.  By  photographing  the  spectrum  of  a  star  alongside  of  a 
Mmparison  spectrum,  it  is  possible  to  determine,  not  only  whether 
ihe  star  is  moving  towards  or  away  from  us,  but  also  the  velocity  with 
Brhich  it  approaches  or  recedes  The  principle  has  had  wide  applica- 
tiions  in  astro-physical  research,  and  the  rapidly  accumulating  data 
regarding  stellar  velocities,  will,  at  some  future  date,  in  all  probability 
Purnish  the  key  to  the  solution  of  that  greatest  problem  of  astronomy, 
chc  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  multitude  of  suns  which  make  up  the 
universe. 

Double  stars  have  been  discovered  by. the  Doppler  effect,  the  com- 
|)oneiits  of  which  no  telescope  will  show  separated,  and  their  time  of 
revolution  about  their  common  center  of  gravity  determined.  Such 
stars  are  called  spectroscopic  binaries.  The  first  was  discovered  at  the 
Harvard  Observatory  by  Pickering.  Obsei*vations  of  a  number  of 
spectra  of  this  star,  taken  at  different  times,  showed  that  the  lines 
became  double  at  stated  intervals,  an  effect  which  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  assuming  the  source  of  light  to  consist  of  two  bodies 
which  alternately  approached  and  receded,  in  other  words  two  bodies 
revolving  around  their  common  center  of  gravity. 

Keeler  applied  the  principle  to  the  study  of  the  rings  of  Saturn,  and 
showed  that  each  portion  of  the  ring  was  rotating  at  the  speed  which 
an  isolated  satellite  would  have  at  the  same  distance  from  the  planet. 

The  effect  was  first  obtained  in  the  laboratory  by  Belopolski  in  1901 

(Astro.  Phys.  /.,  13,  pg.  15-24),  who  reflected  a  beam  of  light  from  a 

system  of  moving  mirrors,  subsequently  analyzing  the  light  with  a 

spectroscope.      The  displacement  of  the  spectrum  lines  was  of  the 

calculated  order  of  magnitude,  which  was,  however,  an  exceedingly 

small  quantity.      The  minimum   velocity  capable   of  modifying  the 

wave-length  to  such  a  degree  that  the  spectroscope  will  note  the  change 

is  a  kilometer  or  perhaps  half  a  kilometer  a  second.     The  change  of 

wave-length  resulting  from  reflection  from  a  moving  mirror  is  double 

the  change  resulting  from  the  motion  of  the  source  with  the  same 

velocity.     Belopolski  made  use  of  multiple  reflections  from  two  systems 

of  mirrors,    mounted    on    the    rims   of    a    pair  of   opposed    wheels, 

^bich  could  be  revolved  at  high  speed.     In  this  way  he  was  able  to 
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obtain  a  shift  of  the  spectnim  lines  which,  though  small,  was  easil 
measurable. 

The  motions  of  the  molecules  of  a  luminous  gas  modifies  slightly  th 
wave-len^h  of  the  emitted  light.  Since  the  molecules  are  moving  i 
all  possible  directions,  with  all  sorts  of  velocities,  the  result  is  that  tb 
spectrum  lines  appear  slightly  broadened,  the  bioadening  increasin 
with  the  temperature.  The  subject  has  been  fully  treated  by  Lor 
Rayleigh  (Phil,  Mag.  (6),  27,  page  298,  1889). 

The  change  in  the  period  1\  of  a  source  of  light  moving  with 
velocity  v,  is  given  by  the  equation 
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in  which  T  is  the  actual  period  of  the  vibration,  T'  the  period  of  th 
radiation,  and  c  the  velocity  of  light.  It  is  to  be  carefidly  observe 
that  when  the  source  is  in  motion,  the  frequency  of  the  vibration  in  th 
source  differs  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  waves  pass  by  th 
observer,  the  former  being  unaffected  by  the  motion. 
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Hnygens's  Principle. — One  of  the  objections  which  was  first  urged 
against  the  wave  theory  of  light  was  its  failure  to  account  for  the 
rectilinear  propagation  of  luminous  disturbances,  and  the  formation 
of  shadows.     Waves  of  sound  and  water  waves  were  observed  to  bend 
around  the  corners  of  obstacles,  and  it  was  perhaps  naturally  argued 
that  if  light  consisted  of  a  wave-motion,  it  should  behave  in  a  similar 
manner.     The  objection  was  partially  answered  by  Huygens,  though 
it  remained  for  Fresnel  to  give  the  complete  explana- 
tion. 

Huygens's  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  wave- 
motion  was  propagated  was  as  follows  :  He  regarded 
every  vibrating  point  on  the  wave-front  as  the  center 
of  a  new  disturbance :  these  secondary  disturbances, 
travelling  with  equal  velocity,  are  enveloped  by  a  surface 
identical  in  its  properties  with  the  surface  from  which 
the  secondary  disturbances  start,  and  this  surface  forms 
the  new  wave -front. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  1 4,  consider  0  a  luminous  point, 
wd  ^/^  a  portion  of  the  spherical  wave  front.  Adjoin- 
*1g  points  a,  6,  c,  (/,  etc.,  on  this  wave-front  are 
^brating  in  unison  and  can  be  regarded  as  centers 
,w  new  disturbances,  which  spread  out  around  them 
*J  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  It  is  evident  that 
^hese  secondary  waves  are  enveloped  by  the  spherical 
JJ'^ace  A'B^  and  this  surface  is  the  new  wave-front. 
"  ^be  luminous  point  is  at  a  great  distance,  and  we 
*re  dealing  with  a  plane-wave,  we  have  the  condition  shown  in  the 

lower  figure, 
e^  This   view  of  wave  pro- 

A  pagation   is   known   as   the 

Huygens  principle.  It  can 
be  applied  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  position  of  a 
reflected  or  refracted  wave- 
front,  by  regarding  the  points 
^^  the  reflecting  or   refracting   surface,  as  they  are   collectively  or 


Fio.  14. 


Fig.  15. 
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Fig.  15a. 


successively  struck  by  the  incident  wave,  as  individual  centers  of  new 
disturbances.  For  example,  consider  a  wave- front  AB  descending  in 
an  oblique  direction  on  a  reflecting  surface  AC.  The  points  «,  b,  c,  d 
of  the  surface  will  be  struck  in  succession  by  the  points  a',  6',  c',  d'  of 
the  wave  front,  consequently  they  will  become  successively  the  centers 
of  secondary  disturbances,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  15,  which  are  enveloped 
by  the  plane  surface  A'B\  This  is  the  reflected  wave-front,  and  we 
shall  see  later  on  that  it  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  reflecting 
surface  as  the  incident  wave. 

Bectilinear  Propagation. — Assuming  Huygens's  conce})tion  of  the 
mechanism  of  wave-propagation  to  be  correct,  how  are  we  to  account 

for  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light! 
Suppose  we  have  a  luminous  body  at  0 
(Fig.  16)  and  an  opaque  screen,  a  coin  for 
example  at  A.  We  know  that  no  light 
penetrates  into  the  conical  region  behind 
the  coin  (neglecting  for  the  present  a  phe- 
nomenon known  as  diffraction). 

But  if  all  points  on  the  wave-front  are 
acting  as  independent  sources,  we  should 
naturally  expect  them  to  be  effective  in 
illuminating  the  region  behind  the  obstacle; 
in  other  words,  we  should  expect  the 
luminous  waves  given  off  by  the  points  c 
and  d  to  have  some  effect  in  the  space 
behind  the  coin.  Why  does  not  the  entire 
wave  appear  luminous  to  an  eye  behind  the  obstacle  if  every  point 
of  it  is  giving  off  radiant  energy  in  the  form  of  secondary  wavelets  ? 

The  answer  given  by  Huygens  was  that  these  secondary  waves 
produced  no  appreciable  effect  at  a  point  unless  they  were  at  that  point 
enveloped  by  a  common  tangent  plane,  or  that  the  only  effective 
portion  of  a  secondary  wavelet  was  the  small  point  at  its  apex  which 
touched  the  plane  tangent  to  all  of  them.  Huygens  regarded  the 
impulses  as  coming  at  irregular  intervals,  and  his  explanation  of  the 
rectilinear  propagation  of  light  amounted  simply  to  the  assumption 
that  only  one  point  on  the  secondary  wavelet  was  effective  in  pro- 
ducing light. 

Fresnel  was  the  first  to  give  a  really  satisfactory  explanation.  * 
Making  use  of  the  principle  of  interference  discovered  by  Young,  by 
which  two  luminous  vibrations  may  destroy  one  another,  he  arrived  at 
the  somewhat  startling  conclusion  that  the  absence  of  light  in  the 
shadow  of  a  body  was  due  to  destructive  interference  between  the 
secondary  wavelets.  This  explanation  not  only  accounted  for  the 
darkness  behind  the  obstacle,  but  explained  perfectly  the  slight  bend- 
ing of  the  rays  around  the  edges,  a  phenomenon  known  as  diffraction, 
which  had  been  previously  explained  by  assuming  the  edge  to  exert  a 
modifying  action  on  the  luminous  rays  which  passed  close  to  it. 

It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  assume  that  only  a  minute  portion  of 
the  secondary  wave  was  operative  in  producing  light,  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is  contrary  to  experimental  evidence,  as  can  be  shown  by 
allowing  a  plane- wave  to  fall  on  an  opaque  screen  perforated  with  a 
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very  sautll  aperture.  The  point  on  the  wave-front  not  cut  off  by 
the  screen  acts  as  a  center  of  a  disturbance,  which  spreads  out  into 
the  space  behind  the  screen  as  shown  in  Fig.  16, 
and  a  card  placed  in  the  position  shown  will  be 
illuminated  over  an  area  many  times  greater  thar 
the  aperture. 

Waves  of  sound  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
it  is  actually  possible  to  photograph  the  secondary 
wavelet.  The  accompanying  photograph  is  one  of 
a  series  made  by  the  author  to  illustrate  certain 
features  of  wave-motion.  The  method  by  which 
the  pictures  were  made  will  be  discussed  later 
on,' 

For  the  present  it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  state  that  in  every 
case  the  sound  photographed  is  the  crack  of  an  electric  spark,  which 
gives  of  course  a  single  pulse,  instead  of  a  train  of  waves.  The  series 
shown  in  Fig.   17  was  made  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  Huygens. 


0 


The  spark  which  started  the  wave  was  arranged  to  snap  directly  above 
a  oereen  provided  with  a  narrow  slit.  A  short  distance  below  this 
first  slit  a  second  was  mounted,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
narrow  apertures  become  in  succession  the  centers  of  sccomiary  waves 
which  diverge  precisely  as  if  the  source  of  the  sound,  that  is  to  say  the 
spArk,  were  situated  in  the  aperture  itself  In  No.  1  of  the  sei'ies,  the 
wave,  which  started  at  the  point  J,  has  just  encountered  the  first 
aereen.  The  aperture  which  appears  in  the  photograph  as  a  break  in 
the  horizontal  white  line  becomes  the  center  of  a  now  hemispherical 
wave,  the  gradual  development  of  which  is  shown  in  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 
Id  No.  5  the  secondary  wave  has  collided  with  the  second  screen  and 
been  reflected,  the  aperture  in  this  screen  becoming  in  its  turn  the 
origin  of  a  new  secondary  wavelet.  These  pictures  show  that  if 
all  hut  a  small  part  of  the  original   wave  is  screened  otf,  this  small 

'Wood,  "Photograpby  of  Sound  Wftves,"  Philatophieal  Magazine,  August  IS99. 
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part  becomes  a  complete  wave,  and  again  if  a  small  portion  of  this 
secondary  wave  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  small  aperture,  it  becomes 
in  turn  a  complete  wave. 

Before  considering  in  detail  Fresnel's  explanation  we  must  make  an 
assumption  regarding  the  nature  of  the  secondary  wavelet,  which  is 
based  on  the  circumstance  that  no  disturbance  is  radiated  backward. 
An  opaque  screen  which  absorbs  all  of  the  energy  falling  on  it,  has  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  vibration  of  the  medium  between  it  and  the 
luminous  source. 

From  this  we  infer  that  the  secondary  wavelet  is  only  propagated 
forward,  and  lies  wholly  in  front  of  the  plane  tangent  to  the  wave- 
front  at  the  center  of  the  wavelet.  We  are  also  justified  both  by 
theory  and  experimental  evidence  in  assuming  that  the  effect  of  the 
secondary  wavelet  is   greatest  on  the   line  which  is  normal   to  the 

.^  tangent  plane  at   the   point   of   tangency. 

i  This  will  be  better  understood  by  reference 

to  Fig.   18,  where  AB  is  the  wave-front, 

a  the  center  of  any  secondary  wavelet,  and 

xy   the    tangent    plane    behind    which    we 

assume  that  the   secondary  wavelet  never 

spreads.       The    effect   of    the    wavelet    is 

greatest  along  the  line,  or  in  the  direction 

a6,  less  along  oc,  and  falls  off  continuously, 

having  the  value  0  in  the  direction  ax.    This 

may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  effect 

^  I  of  the  secondary  wavelet  decreases  with  in- 

J  creasing   obliquity.      The    reason    for    the 

absence  of   a   back-wave   has    been    given 
Fio.  18.  (page  8). 

We  will  commence  the  investigation  of  Fresnel's  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  examining  the  effect  of  a  linear  wave  on  a  point  P  in  front 
of  it 

Let  AB  he  the  wave-front,  which  we  may 
consider   moving    as    a   whole   up   and   down 

parallel   to   itself.     Thus  all   the   particles   on  |^ 

AB  move  together,  and  the  secondary  waves 
leave  them  at  the  same  moment.  JMi 

Draw  a  perpendicular  from  P  to  the  wave 

front,  meeting  it  at  C,  which  point  is  called     p 

the   pole   of  the  wave  with    reference  to   the 
point  /'. 

Lay  off  on  AB  points  il/j,  Af^  M^,  M^,  etc., 
so  that  the  path  from  M^  to  P  is  half  a  wave- 
length longer  than  the  path  from  C  to  P,  and 
Afg  half  a  wave-length  further  from  P  than  M^ 
and  so  on.     If  secondary  wavelets  start  simul-  ^la.  19. 

taneously  from  these  points  and  move  with  the 

same  velocity,  the  disturbance  from  C  will  reach  P  first,  since  GP  i«^ 
the  shortest  })ath,  and  the  wavelet  from  il/j  will  reach  P  half  a  wave- 
length behind  the  one  coming  from  C\  since  we  have  so  located  Jlf,  0K» 
the  wave-front  that  the  path  PM^  is  half  a  wave-length  longer  thM>- 
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PC,  This  means  that  the  crest  of  the  wavelet  from  My^  reaches  P  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  trough  of  the  wavelet  from  C  is  passing 
through  it,  or  the  waves  are  in  opposite  phase  and  would  destroy  each 
other  if  both  were  equal.  In  the  same  way  other  wavelets  coming 
from  points  lying  between  C  and  M^  will  reach  P  with  phases  opposite 
to  those  coming  from  corresponding  points  between  M^  and  M^  The 
same  will  be  true  for  wavelets  coming  from  points  between  M^M^ 
and  MJd^. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  the  whole  wave  at  P  wo  determine  the 
total  effect  or  resultant  of  all  the  secondary  wavelets,  paying  attention 
to  their  phases  as  well  as  their  amplitudes.  The  effect  at  P  of  each 
of  the  elementary  arcs  into  which  we  have  subdivided  AB  wq  consider 
as  proportional  to  its  length,  and  inversely  proportional  to  its  distance 
from  A  As  we  recede  from  C  the  effect  will  also  diminish  on  account 
of  the  increasing  obliquity. 

We  will  now  determine  the  relative  lengths  of  the  arcs  into  which 
we  have  subdivided  AB, 

Let  the  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  wave  to  P  be  6,  then  the 

distance  of  M^  from  P  ib  6  +  ^  and  the  length  of  the  arc  CM^  is 

^(b  +  ^f-b^  or  ^fe«  +  2^  +  ^'-6-^  or  M, 
if  we  neglect  — ,  which  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  bk. 
The  path  PM^  =  6  +  2~or6  +  A;  therefore 


Fig.  20. 


neglecting  A.-,  which  is  small. 
Therefore  ' 

CM^=Jhk,    and     CM^^JhX, 

CM^  =  n/26X,  M^M^  =  n/25X  -  v/6X  =  s/6A (v/2  -  J\), 

CM^  =  >/m,  M^M^  =  v/36X  -  J2bk  =  n/6A  (v/3  -  72). 

The  arcs  thus  decrease  rapidly  in  length  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  pole.  The  length  of  any  arc  at  distance  R  (G  \n  the  diagi-am) 
is  determined  as  follows,  since  the  small  right  angle  at  G  is  similar 
to  the  right  triangle  PCG. 

0. .\^R.. J RZl?  or   G^\--j^ 

*  quantity  which  decreases  with  increasing  K,  approaching  the  value 
ft  *8  a  limit.     The  arcs  far  removed  from  the  pole  decrease  slowly  in 


*Wigth,  approaching  the  limiting  value 


2' 
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Besides  decreasing  in   length,  the  elements  become  less  and  1 
effective  owing  to  increasing  distance  and  obliquity. 

Remembering  that  adjoining  elementary  arcs  send  disturbances  of 
opposite  sign  to  P,  we  see  that  the  effect  of  all  is  represented  by 
a  sei'ies  of  alternately  positive  and  negative  members,  which  at  first 
decrease  rapidly,  then  more  slowly  approaching  0  in  valuei  since  the 
very  remote  arcs  are  inoperative  owing  to  their  obliquity.  Galling  the 
effect  due  to  the  central  arc  /,  and  that  due  to  the  following  ones 
w,  m\  m'\  etc.,  the  whole  effect  is  represented  by  the  series 

the  value  of  which  is  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  first  member. 

Therefore  the  effect  of  the  entire  wave  at  P  is  less  than  that  due 
to  the  first  element  acting  alone.  If  we  were  to  screen  off  all  of  the 
wave  except  the  first  element  the  illumination  at  P  would  be  greater 
than  that  due  to  the  whole  wave,  a  surprising  conclusion  which,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  can  be  verified  by  experiment. 

The  wave-length  of  light  is  so  small  that  with  P  at  a  distance  of 
10  cms.  from  the  wave-front  M^  would  be  scarcely  more  than  0*2  mm. 
from  the  pole  of  the  wave.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  pole  the  arcs 
would  become  very  nearly  equal  and  opposite  in  their  effect,  conse- 
quently the  effective  portion  of  the  wave  reduces  itself  to  a  compara- 
tively small  area  around  the  pole,  and  if  we  screen  off  this  region  we 
shall  have  darkness  at  P  owing  to  the  destructive  interference  between 
the  disturbances  coming  from  the  outlying  elementary  arcs,  or  a 
shadow  will  exist  behind  the  screen. 

Effect  of  a  Plane- Wave  on  an  Exterior  Point. — Thus  far  we  have 
been  considering  wave-motion  in  two  dimensions  only,  a  hypothetical 
case.  Let  us  now  find  an  analogous  treatment  for  waves  moving  in 
space,  which  is  the  condition  under  which  we  observe  them  in  our 
experiments. 

Tonsider  a  plane- wave  (Fig.  21)  moving  towards  P,  an  exterior 
point :  we  require  the  effect  at  this  point  of  all  the  secondary  wave- 
lets emanating  from  the  wave-front.  Draw 
a  perpendicular  from  P  to  the  wave  front, 
intersecting  it  at  (7,  the  pole  of  the  wave 
with  respect  to  P.  Around  C  describe  circles 
on  the  wave-front  such  the  first  is  half  a 
wave-length  further  from  P  than  C  is,  the 
second  2  half  wave-lengths,  etc.  The  rings 
thus  formed  on  the  wave-front  will  be 
^^^-  2^  analogous  to  the  elementary  arcs  into  which 

we  divided  the  linear  wave,  that  is  to  say,  the  secondary  disturbances 
coming  from  any  circle  will  reach  P  half  a  wave-length  ahead  of 
those  coming  from  the  circle  encircling  it. 

W'e  regard  the  effect  of  the  disturbances  coming  from  each  ring 

as  proportional  to  its  area  and  as  decreasing  with  increasing  distance 

and  obliquity  as  before.     Let  us  now  investigate  the  areas  of  the  nnss. 

The  ra^ii  of  the  circles  are  obviously  equal  to  the  distances  CM^,  Clt^ 

on  the  linear  wave,  namely  \//>A.,  J'2bk,  v/36A,  etc.,  and  the  areas  or  »r*, 
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Neglecting  the  square  of  A  as  we  have  done,  we  find  the  area  of  the 
eentral  circle  and  each  surrounding  zone  to  be  equal  or  irbX.. 
For  a   zone  at  distance  B  from   P  we  have  its  width  given  by 

'— — 33^T-,  as  in  the  case  of  the  element  of  the  linear  wave. 

Its  circumference  is  2ir  Jli^  -  b\  and  its  area,  or  the  product  of  these 
two  quantities,  is  irkR. 

The  effect  due  to  the  disturbances  coming  from  a  single  one  of  the 
zones  will  be  proportional  to  its  area  and  inversely  proportional  to 
its  distance.  The  slight  increase  in  the  area  of  the  zones  as  we 
recede  from  the  center  of  the  system  is  compensated  by  the  increased 
distance,  so  that,  other  things  being  equal,  we  could  regard  the 
successive  zones  as  producing  equal  and  opposite  effects  at  the  point. 
The  zones,  however,  become  less  and  less  effective  as  we  recede  from 
the  center  owing  to  the  increased  obliquity.  We  can  therefore 
represent  the  resultant  effect  by  a  series  of  terms  of  alternate  sign 
which  decrease  slowly  at  first,  and  then  more  rapidly,  eventually 
becoming  zero,  thus : 

5  =  wij  -^  m^  +  w^s  -  +  wi4  -  otc. 

The  sum  of  this  series  is  usually  stated  as  being  equal  to  one  half 
of  the  first  term  plus  one  half  of  the  last  term  ;  the  method  usually 
adopted  to  prove  this  consists  in  balancing  the  second  term  against 
half  of  the  first  and  half  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  Schuster  has  shown 
that  this  treatment  is  too  arbitrary,  no  reason  being  given  why 
the  balancing  is  not  effected  in  some  other  way,  for  example  by 
considering  the  second  term  balanced  by  three  quarters  of  the  first 
and  one  quarter  of  the  third,  which  would  make  the  resultant  out- 
standing effect  approximately  equal  to  one  quarter  of  that  due  to  the 
first  member  acting  alone.  Schuster  shows  in  what  cases  the  addition 
of  the  series  can  be  effected  in  the  manner  indicated.  He  first  writes 
the  series  in  the  two  following  forms  : 

-  -  ■     +  m„. 

til 

Suppose  first  that  each  term  of  the  original  series  is  greater  than 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  adjacent  terms.  From  the  above 
^nations  we  see  that 

■«  ^  ^  mJ 

for  in  both  equations  the  terms  bracketed  are  all  small  negative 
quantities,  and  the  value  of  8  lies  somewhere  between  the  two 
quantities  given  above. 
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If  7/ij  is  very  nearly  equal  to  rn^  and  m„  nearly  equal  to  wi^.i,  the 
two  limits  lie  close  together,  and  we  may  write 

If  the  series  is  such  that  each  terra  is  less  than  the  mean  of  ils 
neighbors,  6>  lies  between  the  same  limits  (transposed). 

If  in  the  first  p  terms  of  the  series  each  term  nas  a  greater  valoe^ 
and  in  the  remaining  part  a  smaller  value  than  the  arithmetical  meiD 
of  the  terms  between  which  it  stands,  we  may  break  up  the  seriei 
into  two,  and  obtain  the  sum 

•^^  ^)  --T  +  -0-  +  T- 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  expression  for  S  given  above  will  be  the 
correct  summation  only,  if  the  series  can  be  broken  up  into  a  small 
number  of  separate  series  for  each  of  which  the  value  of  a  term  it 
either  smaller  or  greater  than  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  tenm 
between  which  it  stands,  so  that  the  sum  of  all  such  values  may  be 
neglected. 

The  problem  therefore  reduces  to  a  determination  of  the  effect  due 
to  one  half  of  the  central  zone. 

The  secondary  wavelets  from  this  zone  unite  into  a  disturbance  the 
phase  of  which  is  midway  between  those  of  the  wavelets  from  die 
center  and  rim,  for  we  may  divide  the  zone  into  a  series  of  concentrie 
rings  of  equal  area,  the  effects  of  which  at  the  point  are  equal  1& 
amplitude,  and  of  phases  ranging  over  half  a  complete  period.  Hie 
phase  of  the  resultant  is  therefore  a  quarter  of  a  period  behind  that  due 
to  the  element  at  the  center.  We  must  consequently  consider  that  the 
secondary  waves  start  with  a  phase  one  quarter  of  a  period  ahead  of 
that  of  the  primary  wave.  Lord  Rayleigh,  in  his  article  on  Wave- 
Theory  (Encj/rlttpedia  Britannicu)^  shows  that,  in  calculating  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  effect  due  to  the  central  zone,  we  must  take  into  accoont 
the  phases  of  the  secondary  disturbances.  The  amplitude  of  the  result- 
ant can  be  shown  to  be  less  than  if  all  its  components  had  the 
phase  in  the  ratio  2  :  tt. 

Assume  the  amplitude  on  the  wave-front  to  be  unity,  and  consider 
that  the  secondary  wave  from  a  small  element  of  its  surfaces  produces  a 
resultant  eff'ect  represented  by  kds.  If  r  is  the  radius  of  the  lons 
its  resultant  effect  will  be  2/7rA;7rr-.  Now  r-  =  /A,  and  the  amplitude 
due  to  the  whole  zone  is  therefore  2kbX,.  The  whole  wave  will  produce 
an  amplitude  one  half  as  great,  which  we  may  equate  to  unity,  since  we 
have  assumed  unit  amplitude  on  the  wave-front,  and  a  plane- wave  it 
propagated  without  loss  of  amplitude.  From  this  we  find  that  kj  the 
factor  which  represents  the  effect  of  the  secondary  wave,  is  equal  to 
\/b\.  That  the  amplitude  due  to  the  secondary  wave  should  vaiy 
inversely  as  the  distance  b  is  to  be  expected,  but  it  may  not  be  at  onot 
obvious  why  it  should  vary  inversely  with  the  wave-length.  There  r 
no  mystery  about  the  matter  however.  If  we  keep  the  distance  b  fixed 
and  increase  the  wave-length,  we  are  obliged  to  increase  the  sise  of  the| 
zone,  if  the  conditions  are  to  remain  as  before,  that  is,  if  the  zone  is  m 
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produce  the  same  effect  at  the  point.  The  secondary  disturbancee  &re 
now  coming  from  a  larger  area,  while  only  producing  the  same  reBultant 
effect,  consequently  the  effect  produced  by  any  small  element  of  surface 
i^  will  be  proportionally  smaller. 

Let  us  now  put  the  theory  to  experimental  test. 

Suppose  we  screen  off  all  of  the  wave-front  except  the  centra!  circle 
of  the  Eone  series.  There  is  now  no  encircling  zone  to  paitly  neutralize 
it,  and  the  illumination  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  entire  wave, 
liiis  can  be  accomplished  by  placing  a  screen  provided  with  a  small 
circular  aperture  at  such  a  distance  from  the  point  P  that  the  area  of 
the  aperture  is  eaual  to  the  area  of  the  central  zone,  when  the  amplitude 
at  once  becomes  double,  and  the  illumination  four  times  that  due  to  the 
unobstructed  wave.  It  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  actual  size  of 
the  zones  on  the  wave-front  in  a  given  plane  depends  on  the  distance 
of  the  point  P.  As  this  distance  increases  the  zones  widen  out.  On 
a  wave-front  distant  about  5  feet  from  the  pi)int,  the  zones  would  be  of 
the  sire  shown  in  Fig.  '1%  so  that  if  our  small  cir- 
eolar  aperture  was  of  the  size  of  the  central  circle 
in  the  figure,  the  illumination  at  a  point  c 
D(»Tna]  5  feet  behind  the  aperture  would  be  greater  , 
duu  if  the  screen  were  not  present.  And  now 
comes  a  very  curious  fact :  suppose  we  increase  the 
use  of  our  aperture  until  it  contains  another  zone. 
The  disturbances  coming  from  this  ring  will  be  out 
of  phase  with  those  coming  from  the  central  circle, 
■od  will  entirely  destroy  them.    Thus  by  increasing  *''"■  ^' 

the  ate  of  the  hole  we  can  reduce  the  illumination  to  zero.  The 
experiment  can  be  performed  with  very  simple  apparatus,  provided 
■>nfl  has  a  dark  room  of  sufficient  lengtlb.  A  pin  hole  in  a  piece  of 
thin  sheet  metal  illuminated  with  arc  or  sun  light  makes  a  suitable 
■ource  of  light.  A  first  class  iris  diaphragm,  such  as  is  furnished 
with  the  best  photographic  objectives,  lurniahes  us  with  an  aperture 
the  sise  of  which  can  be  varied  at  will.  The  diaphragm  should  contract 
to  a  diameter  of  3  mms.  or  less,  and  the  outline  of  the  opening  should 
be  circular  and  not  polygonal,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cheaper  kinds 
[n>ovided  with  hut  few  wings.  Suppose  the  smallest  aperture  to  have 
aradiiis  of  1'5  mms. :  we  require  the  distance  of  the  point  so  situated 
that  only  the  central  circle  of  the  zone  system  is  exposed.  The 
ftmnula  (7Af,  =  ^/iX  shows  us  that,  if  we  put  A=0005  mm.,  the 
distance  of  trie  point  is  45  meters.  This  is  for  plane-waves,  or  with 
our  source  at  a  great  distance.     For  the  condition  of  source  and  point 

at  equal  distances  from    the  aperture   we  substitute   7  for  ^  in  the 

original  formula,  for  now  there  will  be  a  path  difference  on  both  sides 
<rfthe  screen  ;  in  other  words,  the  vibration  at  the  edge  of  the  aperture 
will  be  slightly  behind  that  at  the  center.  The  distance  now  increases 
to  9  meters.  Clearly  we  shall  need  a  long  room  for  our  experiment, 
for  the  source  must  be  9  meters  behind  the  screen,  or  our  total  optical 
ptth  must  be  18  meters.  We  can,  however,  reduce  this  by  one  half  by 
uing  a  email  reflector  of  silvered  glass,  an  excellent  arrangement  being 
to  so  arrange  things  that  the  diaj^nigm  and  the  illuminated  [loint  are 


le  zones  would  be  of 
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close  together.  To  accomplish  this  we  place  it  at  a  distance  of  9  meters 
from  the  source  and  mount  our  mirror  4*5  meters  behind  it,  reflecting 
the  light  back  to  a  point  a  little  to  one  side.  If  we  hold  a  sheet 
of  paper  here  we  shall  see  a  little  point  of  light.  Put  a  little  drop  of 
white  paint  on  a  bit  of  glass,  and  mount  it  in  such  a  position  that 
it  lies  in  the  center  of  the  small  spot  of  light.  This  forms  our 
illuminated  point.  Now,  increase  very  slowly  the  size  of  the  diaphragm 
and  the  light  gradually  fades  away,  the  drop  of  paint  presently 
becoming  invisible.  Twice  as  much  light  comes  through  the  hole  aa 
before,  yet  the  point  is  in  darkness.  The  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  tells  us.  of  course,  that  no  light  has  been  destroyed.  It  has 
simply  gone  somewhere  else,  and  where  it  has  gone  to  does  not  concern 
us  at  present.  The  fact  that  it  no  longer  manifests  itself  at  the  point 
in  <juestioii  is  sufficient. 

Let  us  now  try  the  converse  of  this  experiment  by  substitating  for 
the  aperture  a  small  circular  disc  of  the  same  diameter.  Accordiiu^  to 
Huygens  theory,  if  placed  over  the  central  zone,  it  shoidd  cat  off  the 
illumination  at  the  point  entirely.  On  the  Fresnel  theory  we  sinply 
remove  the  first  member  of  the  series,  and  the  eflect  is  that  due  to  Im 
remainder  of  the  series,  namely  half  the  second  member,  or  the 
illumination  is  unaffected  by  the  interposition  of  the  circular  dlMrand 
this  is  precisely  what  we  find  to  be  the  case.  By  increasing  the  mm  of 
the  disc  we  cut  off  another  zone,  still  without  influencing  the  iUumim- 
tion,  and  this  may  be  continued,  not  indefinitely,  but  until,  owing  to 
the  increasing  obliquity,  the  effect  of  the  zones  begins  to  duniniah 
appreciably.  We  thus  see  that  the  center  of  the  shadow  of  a  ourenlar 
body  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  as  brightly  illuminated  as  the 
surrounding  field,  a  proposition  due  to  Poisson. 

FresneFs  memoir  on  diflraction  was  presented  to  the  French  Academy 
and  reported  on  by  Poisson,  who  raised  the  objection  that  if  the  treat- 
ment were  applied  to  the  case  of  a  circular  disc  (a  case  which  had  not 
been  treated  by  Fi'csnel),  it  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
illumination  along  the  axis  of  the  disc  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  disc 
were  a)>scnt,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  reductio  ad  ctbsurdutn.  In  this 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  illumination  will  be  represented  by  the  above- 
mentioned  series,  with  as  many  members  removed  as  there  are  zones 
covered  by  the  disc,  which  will  be  as  before  one  half  of  the  first  exposed 
zone,  and  if  we  assume  the  zones  to  produce  equal  effects,  the  illumina- 
tion should  be  the  same  as  without  the  disc.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  the 
experiment  had  already  been  recorded  by  Deslisle,  but  it  had  been 
forgotten,  and  was  rediscovered  by  Arago  and  Fresnel,  who  observed 
the  l)right  spot  in  the  center  of  the  shadow  of  a  circular  disc. 

This  experiment  is  easily  performed  with  a  small   disc   of  metal^ 
a  copper  cent  for  example.     If  a  coin  is  used,  a  new  one  should  bo 
selected,  the  edge  of  which  is  smooth  and  undented.     It  should  bo 
supported  by  means  of  three  fine  threads,  which  can  be  attached  to  tho 
coin  with  wax.     Using  the  same  source  of  light  as  before,  with  the  coici 
mounted  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  meters,  we  shall  find,  if  wo 
explore   the   region    behind    the   coin    with    a   low   power  eye-piece^ 
that  there  is  a  brilliantly  illuminated  region  along  the  axis  of  th^^ 
geometrical  shadow.    The  illumination  is  faint  in  the  mimediate  vicinit>y 
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f  the  coin,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  secondary  waves,  but  at 
distance  of  several  meters  behind  the  coin  it  is  nearly  as  bright  as  if 
he  coin  were  absent.  If  the  eye  is  brought  into  coincidence  with  the 
uminous  spot  it  will  be  found  that  the  light  comes  from  the  edge  of 
he  coin,  which  appears  brilliantly  illuminated.  If  the  eye  is  moved  a 
ittle  to  one  side  the  ring  breaks  up  into  two  spots  of  light  situated  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  coin.  We  are  now  getting  the  light  which  bends 
nto  the  shadow  radially,  without  the  great  reinforcement  due  to 
igreement  of  phase. 

Zone-Plate. — A  remarkable  verification  of  Fresnel's  theory  is 
urnished  by  what  is  known  as  a  zone-plate.  If  we  describe  on  a  large 
jheet  of  white  paper  circles,  the  radii  of  which  are  proportional  to 
^he  square  roots  of  the  natural  numbers,  we  shall  have  very  nearly  an 
}xact  drawing  of  the  zone  system,  the  neglected  terms  containing  the 
Kjuare  of  A  introducing  a  very  slight  error.  If  now  we  blacken  the 
ilternate  rings  with  inK,  and  take  a  greatly  reduced  photograph  of 
the  whole  on  glass,  we  shall  obtain  a  device  which  will  enable  us  to 
Jcreen  off  the  alternate  zones  on  the  wave-front.  Suppose  we  intercept 
I pknewave  with  such  a  plate  and  consider  the  illumination  at  a  point 
so  situated  behind  the  plate  that  the  centml  circle  of  the  plate  corre- 
sponds in  size  and  position  to  the  first  zone  on  the  wave-front.  The 
bbck  rings  stop  all  the  secondary  disturbances  from  the  alternate  or 
odd  zones,  which  previously  neutralized  those  coming  from  the  even 
ones,  consequently  all  the  secondary  disturbances  coming  from  that 
portion  of  the  wave-front  covered  by  the  plate  reach  the  point  in 
the  same  phase,  and  the  illumination  will  be  very  intense.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  zone-plate  will  send  light  to  the  point,  the  action  being 
^ery  similar  to  that  of  a  convex  lens.  The  distance  of  the  illuminated 
point  from  the  zone-plate  we  may  speak  of  as  its  focus,  and  we  readily 
>€ethat  the  smaller  the  zones  the  shorter  the  focal  length. 

A  very  good  zone-plate  can  be  made  by  making  a  photographic 
negative  of  Plate  I.,  which  is  from  a  very  carefully  executed  drawing. 
It  is  well  to  make  several  plates  of  different  focal  lengths.  That  they 
^J^  properties  similar  to  lenses  may  be  well  shown  by  holding  one  of 
suitable  focus,  say  half  a  meter,  between  the  eye  and  a  distant  lamp. 
Wthe  central  zone  is  brought  over  the  flame  the  whole  plate  fills  up 
*ith  light  like  a  lens.  By  combining  a  zone-plate  with  a  low-power 
«ye-piece  we  can  form  a  telescope  which  will  give  a  fairly  sharp 
linage  of  a  brilliant  object,  such  as  in  an  incandescent  lamp. 

Lord  Rayleigh,  in  his  article  on  Wave-Theory  in  the  Encyclopedia 
^^nnica,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  it  were  possible  to  provide 
^t  the  light  stopped  by  the  alternate  zones  could  be  allowed  to  pass, 
"ttt  with  a  reversal  of  phase,  a  fourfold  intensity  in  the  illumination  at 
^  focus  would  result.  In  this  case  the  secondary  disturbances  from 
**1  the  zones,  both  odd  and  even,  would  reach  the  point  in  the  same 
r^.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways,^  first  by  making  the 
*^e8  of  a  thin  film  of  gelatine  on  glass,  the  thickness  of  the  film  being 
mochas  to  retard  the  waves  one  half  wave-length  ;  secondly,  by  forming 
the  zones  of  metallic  silver  on  the  hypotheiiuse  surface  of  a  right  angle 
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prism.  In  this  case  the  light  from  the  odd  zones  is  refleeted  metallically 
from  the  silver,  while  that  coming  from  the  even  zones  has  been  reflected 
from  the  air  surface  (total  internal  reflection).  Reflection  under  these 
two  conditions  introduces  a  phase  change  of  almost  exactly  a  half  wave- 
length, and  the  light  at  the  focus  is  quite  as  brilliant  as  with  the 
gelatine  plates. 

The  zone-plate  has  many  peculiar  properties.  It  has  multiple  foci 
and  can  act  at  the  same  time  both  as  a  convex  lens  and  a  concave  lens ; 
but  these  properties  can  be  discussed  to  better  advantage  after  we  have 
studied  diffraction. 

Law  of  Regular  Beflection  deduced  fh>m  the  Principle  of  Inter- 
ference of  Elementary  Waves. — The  construction  given  by  Huygens 
for  the  reflected  and  refracted  waves  is  incomplete,  just  as  was  his 
construction  for  rectilinear  propagation,  for  he  was  obliged  to  assume 
that  only  a  single  point  on   the  secondary   wavelet  was   operative 
in  producing  illumination.     In  applying  the  Fresnel  principle  of  inter- 
ference to  reflection  from  a  plane  surface,  we  regard  each  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  mirror,  as  it  is  struck  by  the  incident  wave,  as  the  center 
of  a  secondary  wavelet,  and  determine  the  collective  effect  of  these 
wavelets  at  any  point,  just  as  we  did  when  we  regarded  points  on  the 
wave-front  as  centers  of  disturbance.     We  know  that  the  light,  radiating 
from  a  point  and  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror,  which  is  effective  in 
illuminating  a  given  point,  comes  from  a  point  on  the  mirror  so  situated 
that  lines  joining  it  with   the   source   of  the  light  and   the  point 
illuminated,  make  equal  angles  with  the  normal.     Let  us  see  if  we  can 
construct  a  system  of  zones  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror  in  such  a  way 
that  the  effects  coming  from  all  will  be  essentially  reduced  to  that  due 
to  a  small  area  surrounding  a  point  situated  as  described.     The  problem 
is  somewhat  more  complicated  than  the  one  which  we  have  just  aclvad, 
for  the  centers  of  the  secondary  wavelets  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror 
are  not  vibrating  in  unison  as  are  those  on  the  wave-front     The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious,  for  different  points  on  the  mirror  are  struck  by 
the  wave-front  at  different  times,  and  the  secondary  disturbances  there- 
fore do  not  start  simultaneously,  and  will  not  be  in  agreement  of  phase 
except  in  the  case  of  a  plane- wave  incident  normally. 

Let  A  (Fig.  23)  be  a  point  on  the  reflecting  surface  MN^  and  0  the 
illuminating  point.     The  amplitude  at  A  will  be  inversely  proporticMud 

to  the  distance  OA^  and  if  a  secondarr 
wavelet  starts  from  A  its  effect  at  R  win 
be  inversely  proportional  to  A  P.  The 
effect  at  P  due  to  a  secondary  wavelet 
coming  from  A  started  by  a  disturbanee 
coming  from  0,  will  be  inversely  propo^ 
tional  to  the  product  OA  x  AP.  We  will 
Pjq  23  investigate  first  the  effect  at  P  of  secondaiy 

wavelets  coming  from  a  linear  strip  of  the 
mirror  MN,  We  will  consider  A  so  situated  that  OA  and  AP  make 
equal  angles  with  the  normal  at  Ay  and  take  points  A'  and  A"  such 
that  the  path 

OA'P-OAP=\  and  OA"P-OA'F  =  t 

.J  £i 
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let  ^1  be  any  point  on  MN  and  let 

OAP^h,  OA^P=h  +  S  =  R,  and  AA^^s. 

r  A^  near  A,  and  i^  as  a  function  of  s,  and  develope  by 
n's  tneorem. 

ig  terms  containing  higher  powers  of  s  than  the  square. 

.25" 
gives  us  «  = 


3A 


,  from  which  we  have,  by  substituting  for 


— ,  etc.,  the  following  values  for  the  elementary  arcs 


A'A"^ 


(v/2-1),    A'A'"^ 


(>/3  -  v/T). 


elementary  arcs  therefore  decrease  rapidly  in  length  in  the 

rhood  of  A, 

jffect  of  this  linear  strip  is  then  represented  by  a  decreasing 

:'  alternately  positive  and  negative  terms,  or  the  effect  of  MN 

luces  to  a  fraction  of  the  arcs  adjoining  A  on  either  side.     We 

ide  the  reflecting  plane  into  narrow  strips  parallel  to  MN,  and 

Ids  for  the  strip  MN  holds  for  all  the  others,  each  one  reducing 

iU  element  adjoining  the  point  so  situated  that  the  sum  of  its 

8  from  0  and  P  is  a  minimum,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 

.     We  now  require  the  locus  of  these  points.     If  0  and  P  were 

iame  height  above  the  surface  it  would  obviously  be  a  straight 

rpendicular  to  MN,  passing  through  a  point  midway  between 

ections  of  0  and  P  on  MN 

d  P  are  not  at  the  same 

ibove  the  surface,  which  is 

e  general  case,  we  find  the 

the  following  manner. 

[BCD  be  the  reflecting  plane 

),  0  the  luminous  point  at 

k  above  the   plane,  P  the 

ted  point  at  height  k,  and  L 

ance  between  M  and  iV,  the 

3n8  of  0  and  P  on  the  mirror. 

I  a  coordinate  system  xy  on 

le  of  the  mirror,  with  its 

;  M  and  its  x  axis  coincident 

N, 

equire  the  locus  of  points  Q,  Q,  Q\  etc.,  so  situated  that  the 

ts  OQP,  OQP,  etc.,  shall  be  a  minimum. 

OQ  =  JxU^f^h:',  and  OQ' =  s/(/ -  i^^Tp TK 
equire 

^i2-^y2  :^h2  ^  Jf^l  _  .j.)2  _^.  y2  ^  1^2^  a  minimum. 
>.  c 


-X 
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By  differentiatiDg  and  equating  to  zero,  we  obtain 

X  l-x  x^  +  y^-hh^^l-xY  +  y^  +  k^ 

x^        "        {l-xf       ' 


or 


(i-^y 


Solving  for  x,  we  get     x  = 


Ijf  +  h^ 


as  the  equation  of  the  locus  of  points  so  situated  that  the  sum  of  their 
distances  from  0  and  P  is  a  minimum. 
Letting  y  =  0,  we  obtain  the  value  for  x  on  MN^ 

Ih 


x  = 


h-^-k' 


This  can  be  verified  by  geometry,  for  the  triangles  OMQ  and  PNQ 
are  similar.     Let  MQ  =  x  and  NQ=^{l-x), 

h_^    k  _^   hi 

x^l-x*  "h  +  k' 


Then 


Furthermore,  if  0  and  P  are  at  the  same  height  above  the  mirror, 

or  h^ky  we  have  a;  =  ^,  or  the  curve  is  asymptotic  to  a  Hne  parallel 

to  the  y  axis,  and  bisecting  /.  This  asymptotic  curve  is  the  axis 
of  a  narrow  strip,  made  up  of  the  effective  portions  of  the  linear 
elements  into  which  we  divided  the  mirror,  or  we  have  reduced 
the  effect  of  the  whole  mirror  to  that  of  a  strip. 

We  now  lay  off  on  this  curve  points  so  situated   that  the  sum 

of  their  distances  from  0  and  P  differs  continuously  by  ^,  and  by 

drawing  short  lines  through  these  points,  parallel  to  MNj  we  divide 
the  strip  into  elementary  areas.     The   effect  of  each   one  of  these 

elements  at  P  is  represented  by  its 
area  divided  by  the  product  of  its 
distances  from  0  and  P  (Fig.  25). 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  areas  near 
MN  are  of  the  order  of  magnitude 

sJhXy  where  8  is  the  length  of  the 
effective  strip  of  the  original  linear 
element,  while  the  areas  far  removed 

from  MN  are  of  the  order  s'JXy,  and 
their  respective  effects  at  P  are 

sJTiX     s'JXy 


hk 


Fig.  25. 


the  latter  quantity  being  small  in  com 
parison  with  the  former. 
The  whole  eftect  is  thus   represented   by  a  diminishing  series  of 
alternately  positive  and  negative  diminishing  terms,  and  is  equivalent 
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to  a  fraction  of  the  firat  term.  The  effect  of  the  entire  refleodng 
surface  thus  reduces  itself  to  a  small  area  surrounding  the  point  so 
located  on  the  line  MN  that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from  0  and  P  is  a 
minimum,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  regular  reflection. 

The  Zone  System  on  the  Beflecting  Snr&ce. — In  the  foregoing 
discussion  we  have  determined  the  effect  of  the  secondary  dis- 
turbances from  a  reflecting  surface  by  dividing  the  surface  into 
rectilinear  strips,  and  ascertaining  the  collective  effect  of  these  strips. 
This  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  form  of  the  zones  on  the  surface, 
which  we  will  now  investigate. 

Let  0  (Fig.  26)  be  the  luminous  source  and  P  the  illuminated 
point,  and  A  a  point  so  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror  XY 
that  OA  and  AP  make  equal 
angles  with  the  normal,  and  lie 
in  the  same  plane.  The  bound- 
ary of  the  first  zone  will  then  be 
the  locus  of  points  such  as  M,  so 
dtoated  that 

OM^-MP^OA'^AP  +  % 

Now  a  point  moving  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  sum  of  its  dis- 
tances from  0  and  P  is  a  constant 
quantity  traces  an   ellipsoid  of  Fio.  26. 

which  0  and  P  are  the  foci.    The 

boondary  of  the  first  zone  is  the  section  of  the  reflecting  sur&ce  with 
this  ellipsoid.  We  may,  however,  use  a  slightly  different  construction, 
which  simplifies  the  problem  of  calculating  the  form  and  area  of  the 
zones. 

Let  Q  be  a  point  situated  below  the  reflecting  surface  in  such  a 
position  that  PQ  is  normal  to,  and  bisected  by,  the  surface.  Then 
ifC  =  If P  and  AQ  =  APy  and  we  have  the  locus  of  the  points  bound- 
ing the  first  zone  as  the  intersection  of  the  surface,  with  the  ellipsoid 

traced  by  a  point  moving  so  that  OM+MQ^OA +AQ-¥^,  of  which 

C^  and  Q  are  the  foci.  The  major  axis  of  this  ellipsoid  is  OQ  +  ^.  The 
mbor  axis  we  determine  as  follows.     Let  BE  be  one  half  the  minor 

MB,  then  0B=^^  and  0E  =  ^. 


BP^ 


{oQ.^y 


f^.     Squaring   the    numerators,   cancelling,   and 

Defecting  the  term  containing  the  square  of  X,  which  is  small,  we 

ha?e  BE^^sJOQX.,     This  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  OQ-^-  the 

nujor  axis,  or  the  ellipsoid  is  very  eccentric  and  can  be  regarded  as 
*  cylinder  at  its  intersection  with  the  reflecting  surface. 
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The  section  cat  by  the  reflecting  surfiftce  is  an  ellipse,  the  minor 
axis  of  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  It  can  be 
shown  that  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  is  approximately  represented  by 


=  V^W^^     (Verdet.  light) 


OQ 

r 
The  major  axis  is  given  by  2 ,  where  a  is  the  angle  of  incidence. 

By  making  the  path  OM+MQ  increase  half  a  wavelength  at  a 
time  we  shall  obtain  a  series  of  coaxial  ellipsoids,  the  intersections 
of  which  with  the  reflecting  surface  form  the  zone  system.  The 
areas  of  the  ellipses  can  be  shown  to  be  very  nearly  equal,  forming  a 
decreasing  series  similar  to  the  circular  zones  on  the  plane-wave 
front.  If  we  describe  such  a  series  of  ellipses  on  a  flat  mirror  and 
make  the  alternate  zones  opaque,  the  flat  surface  will  concentrate 
parallel  rays  incident  at  the  proper  angle,  much  like  a  concave  mirror. 
Such  a  plate  can  be  made  by  photographing  our  drawing  of  the 
circular  zone  system  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  negative  when  placed 
on  a  piece  of  silvered  glass  gives  very  sharp  focal  images  for  light 
incident  at  the  same  angle.  If  the  elliptical  zone  system  is  printed 
on  the  hypotenuse  surface  of  a  right  angle  prism,  in  metallic  silver, 
our  phase  difference  of  half  a  period  between  the  adjacent  zone  results 
from  the  reflection  occurring  under  different  conditions.  Such  prints 
can  be  made  by  a  method  given  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the 
previous  section. 

Beflection  and  Befraction  by  Unpolished  Surfaces. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  applications  of  the  Fresnel  construc- 
tion is  to  the  diffiise  reflection  and  refraction  which  occurs  when 
light  strikes  unpolished  or  matt  surfaces  such  as  paper,  plaster  of 
Paris  or  ground  glass.  We  have  explained  regular  reflection  by 
showing  that  there  is  destructive  interference  between  the  wavelets 
arriving  at  any  point  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and  that  the 
illumination  is  practically  due  to  disturbances  coming  from  a  small 
region  surrounding  the  point  so  situated  that  straight  lines  joining 
it  to  the  source  of  light  and  the  illuminated  point  make  equal  angles 
with  the  normal.  Aia  unpolished  surface  destroys  all  phase  relation 
between  the  particles  on  the  wave-front.  The  secondary  wavelets 
start  from  the  elevated  portions  of  the  surface  first,  since  these  portions 
are  struck  first  by  the  incident  wave,  and  the  reflected  wave  fronti 
instead  of  being  plane,  is  pitted  and  corrugated  in  an  irregular  manner. 
It  is  impossible  to  arrange  any  zone  system  on  such  a  surface,  for 
there  are  all  possible  phase  difterences  irregularly  distributed  over 
the  reflected  wavefront,  consequently  each  point  on  the  surfiM^ 
acts  as  an  independent  luminous  source,  sending  light  out  in  all 
directions.  We  can  apply  the  Fresnel  theory  to  reflection  of  this 
sort  in  the  following  way. 

Suppose  we  have  a  plane  surface  XY  (Fig.  27)  and  a  luminous  point 
Sf  and  are  considering  the  effect  at  P,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be 
the  point  to  which  a  ray  SA  would  be  reflected.  We  have,  however, 
at  A  an  elevation  of  height  H,  and  the  secondary  wavelet  will  leave 
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\  the  point  B  sooner  than  it  would  have  left  the  point  A  were  the 
I  elevation  absent.  We  can  see  that  the  effect  at  P  will  be  the  same 
in  either  event,  provided  the  difference  between  the  path  SBF  and 
SAP  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  wave-length.  At  normal  incidence 
it  is  obvious  that  this  path  difference  will  be  2H,  therefore  a  surface 
having  elevations  on  it  of  such  magnitude  that  twice  their  height 
is  not  small  in  comparison  to  the  wave-length,  will  not  reflect  regularly 
at  normal  incidence.     With  a  given  roughness  long  waves  may  be 


Fig.  27. 

r^ularly  reflected,  and  short  waves  irregularly.  It  can  be  seen 
from  the  right-hand  flgure  that  the  difference  of  path  becomes  less 
as  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,  being  in  the  case  figured  BA  -  BK, 
»hich  is  less  than  H,  and  that  at  grazing  incidence  it  will  become  0. 
It  can  be  shown  geometrically  that  the  path  difference  is  represented 
for  all  incidences  by  2H  cos  i,  the  value  of  which  must  not  exceed  a 
small  fraction  of  a  wave-length  if  regular  reflection  is  to  occur. 

SB^SA-AB^SA-—., 

cost 

and      BP^AF-^ BK=AP  +  AB cos(7r -  20  =  AP-—. cos 2t, 

^  '  cost 

SA-^AP-  {SB  +  ^P)  =  — .( 1  +  cos  2i)  =  2Eco8  i, 

cos  tf 

Since  the  path  difference  decreases  as  the  angle  of  incidence  increases, 
it  is  obvious  that  for  a  given  roughness  we  shall  get  regular  reflection 
when  the  incidence  angle  is  so  great  that  pA  =  2^5"  cosine  t,  where  p  is  a 
small  fraction  ;  therefore  if  we  gradually  increase  the  incidence  angle, 
the  long  waves  will  be  reflected  first,  and  then  the  shorter.  Smoked 
gfatt,  which  at  perpendicular  incidence  will  show  no  image  of  a  lamp 
at  ail,  will  at  nearly  grazing  incidence  give  an  image  of  surprising 
distinctness,  which  is  at  first  reddish,  becoming  white  as  the  angle 
ioereases. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  a  matt  surface  on  refraction. 
Here  the  phase  differences  are  due  to  retardations  of  the  portions 
of  the  wave-front  encountering  the  elevations,  on  those  portions 
«»coantering  the  depressions.  With  a  given  degree  of  roughness 
the  retardation  will  be  greater  when  the  substance  has  a  high  refractive 
|wlex,  or  more  accurately  when  the  difference  between  the  refractive 
MKlices  of  the  media  bounding  the  rough  surface  is  large.     When  the 
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retardation  between  two  adjacent  paths  is  larger  than  a  small  fraction 
of  a  wave-length,  we  have  diffuse  transmission.  If  we  take  a  sheet 
of  ground  glass  and  wet  the  surface,  the  glass  transmits  more  direct 
light  than  it  did  before,  since  we  have  lessened  the  difference  between 
the  refractive  indices  of  the  bounding  media.  If  we  substitute  benzole 
for  water  the  glass  becomes  still  more  transparent,  and  by  bringing 
up  the  refractive  index  of  the  benzole  by  an  addition  of  Canada  balsam, 
we  can  cause  the  ground  surface  to  disappear  entirely. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effect  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  on  the  transmission  (Fig.  28). 

The  path  difference  expressed  in  time  be- 
tween two  disturbances  travelling  over  the 
paths  SAP  and  SEP  can  be  found  as  follows. 
The  time  occupied  over  the  route  SAP  (which 
would  be  the  one  followed  were  there  no  eleva- 
tion on  the  surface)  will,  if  v  and  r'  be  the 
velocity  of  propagation  in  the  upper  and  lower 

media,  be  —  +  —7-,  while  the  time  over  SEP 
or  via  the  elevation  will  be  — h — 7-,  and  the 

V  V 

difference  in  time  will  be  the  difference  between 
these  two  quantities. 
The  regularity  of  the  transmission  will  not  be  affected  if  this  time 

diflFerence  SA^APfSB^BP\ 

V  V'  \    V  tf    ) 

is  small  in  comparison  to  the  time  of  a  complete  vibration.  To  change 
this  time  difference  into  a  path  difference,  we  substitute  for  -,  the 
quantity  n,  which  is  the  relative  refractive  index  between  the  two 
media,  which  gives  SA+nAP-  (SB  +  n BP), 

If  this  quantity  is  small  in  comparison  to   the  wave-length,  th» 
regularity  of  the  transmission  will  be  unaffected. 
This  path  difference  can  be  shown  to  be 

n^-l 


Fio.  28. 


H 


x/n2- 


sin^  i  +  cos  i 


where  E  is  the  height  of  the  elevation  and  i  the  angle  of  incidenc^';^ 
This  quantity  has  its  smallest  value  when  t  =  0,  when  the  path  differem    ^ 
becomes  H{n-\\  or  the  regularity  of  transmission  decreases  as  thi 
angle  of  incidence  increases,  the  opposite  of  what  we  found  in  th 
case  of  reflection. 

If  the  refractive  index  of  the  substance  is  1*5,  then  ^(1*5-1) 
Hfl  must  be  small  in   comparison  to  the   wave-length  of  light, 
the  light  is  to  be  regularly  transmitted  at  perpendicular  inciden 
Inequalities  can  then  exist,  the  heights  of  which  are,  say,  not 
than  W  which  is  four  times  as  great  a  discrepancy  as  we  could  ha 
on  a  reflecting  surface. 
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Summing  up  we  have  (for  perpendicular  incidence)  for  regular 
[Reflection  2H=p\  and  for  Transmission  H/2  =  p\. 

That  the  long  waves  are  regularly  transmitted  and  reflected  by 
rough  sur&ces  can  be  very  beautifully  shown  in  the  following  way. 
[jrind  two  pieces  of  plate  glass  together  with  fine  emery  and  water, 
until  a  matt  sur£su;e  is  obtained  which,  when  dry,  barely  shows  the 
outline  of  a  gas  flame  by  transmission.  When  held  close  to  the  eye, 
the  flame  may  even  be  invisible,  but  it  is  better  to  get  the  surface 
8o  that  it  just  begins  to  transmit  regularly.  Continued  grinding  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  as  the  emery  gets  finer  during  the  process. 

Clean  and  dry  the  plate,  put  a  drop  of  water  on  one  side,  and  lay  a 
smaller  plate  of  clear  glass  on  the  drop.  The  water  will  increase  the 
transmitting  power  of  a  portion  of  the  plate.  If  we  view  a  gas  flame 
by  reflection,  holding  the  plate  close  to  the  eye,  we  shall  see  two 
images,  one  reflected  from  the  smooth  upper  surface,  the  other  from 
the  rough  glass-water  surface :  the  former  will  be  white,  the  latter 
distinctly  red :  if  the  dry  surface  barely  shows  a  trace  of  the  flame 
by  transmission,  it  will  fail  to  show  it  by  reflection,  except  at  large 
angles  of  incidence. 

A  paper  by  Lord  Rayleigh  on  "Polish,"  will  be  found  of  great 
interest  in  connection  with  this  subject.  {Proc.  Royal  Inst,  xvi.  p.  563, 
and  Nature,  Ixiv.  p.  385,  1901.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT  FEOM  PLANE  AND  CU 

SURFACES. 


When  light  strikes  the  boundary  surface,  separating  two  me 
different  optical  densities,  some  of  the  energy  is  reflected  bac 
the  first  medium,  and  some  crosses  the  boundary  and  is  trans 
through,  or  absorbed  by,  the  second  medium.  We  have  she 
the  previous  chapter  that  if  the  surface  is  smooth  to  within  one- 
(I)  of  a  wave-length,  we  shall  have  regular  reflection,  and  tl 
of  reflection  from  a  plane-mirror  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  I 
theory  of  destructive  interference. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  practically  unable  to  make  a  i 
so  perfect  that  absolutely  no  light  is  diffused.  Admit  a 
sunlight  into  a  dark  room  and  reflect  it  from  the  most  perfect 
attainable ;  were  diffuse  reflection  not  present  the  mirror  itself 
be  invisible,  which  is  never  the  case.  The  percentage  of  diffuse 
decreases  as  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,  as  has  been  she 
the  previous  chapter,  regular  reflection  taking  place  even  oi 
surfaces  at  grazing  incidence. 

In  studying  the  reflection  of  light  from  plane  and  curved  si 

we  shall  investigate  not  only  the 
tion  of  the  reflected  rays,  but  also  th 
of  the  reflected  wave-fronts. 

Reflection    of   a    Plane-Wave    fi 

Plane-Mirror. — Here  the  incident  n 

parallel   to   one   another   and    nom 

the  wave-front.     We  have  seen  th 

reflected   wave-front   will    be   the   i 

enveloping  the  secondary  wavelets 

off  by  the  various  points  on  the  n 

surface  as  they  are  struck  in  success 

the  incident  wave.     The  general  b 

of  constructing  the  reflected  wave-fi 

shown  in  Fig.  29.     Let  AF  he  the  i 

of  the  mirror,  and  AB  the  inciden 

front,  the  rays  being  indicated  by  arrows.     At  the  moment  fi 

a  secondary  disturbance  is  about  to  leave  the  point  A.     This  secc 

disturbance  will  have  spread  out  all  around  A,  to  a  distance 


♦f^tv/i^"; 


^^\ 


y  ^< 


'C 


Fig.  29. 
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at  the  moment  when  the  point  B  on  the  wave-front  en- 
5  the  surface.  The  secondary  wavelets  from  points  C,  D,  J5, 
termediate  between  A  and  j5',  will  have  lesser  radii.  To 
;t  them  draw  A'B'  parallel  to  AB.  This  will  give  us  a 
ent  position  of  the  wave-front,  assuming  the  mirror  not  present. 
ese  two  wave-fronts  by  perpendicular  lines,  which  represent 
hich  cut  the  mirror's  surface  at  (7,  i>,  E^  etc.  The  wavelet 
C  must  obviously  have  a  radius  equal  to  (7(7,  while  that  around 
smaller  radius,  DU,  and  so  on  for  all  the  other  points.  If  we 
!  these  spheres  (circles  in  the  diagram)  we  shall  find  that  they 
jloped  by  a  plane  surface,  which  makes  the  same  angle  with  the 

surface  as  the  incident  wave.  This  can  be  proven  by  similar 
5,  Rt.  triangle  ABF  =  Rt.  triangle  AFB=-Rt,  triangle  ABA'. 
jnuse  in  common  and  AF=  BE  =  AA'hy  construction.)  There- 
jir  homologous  angles  are  equal.  The  rays  being  normal  to  the 
)nt  will  make  equal  angles  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  of 
ror. 

an  apply  this  same  method  to  the  construction  of  the  wave- 
'ter  reflection  from  a  surface  of  any  form.  In  brief,  we  draw 
'o-front  before  it  encounters  the  reflecting  surface  and  also  in 
bsequent  position,  behind  the  mirror,  which  it  would  occupy  at 
noment  were  the  mirror  not  present.  Join  these  two  fronts  by 
lines  (rays)  and  describe  around  the  points  at  which  they  cut 
ecting  sui'face  circles  whose  radii  are  equal  to  the  respective 
js  of  the  points  from  the  wave-front  in  its  second  or  imaginary 
.  The  envelope  of  these  circles  shows  us 
lition  of  the  reflected  wave-front,  at  the 
i  which    the   incident   wave    would    have 

its  imaginary  position  were  the  mirror 


Fio.  30. 


18  now  apply  this  method  to  the  construc- 

the  reflected  wave-front,  when  a  spherical 

ncounters  a  plane-mirror.     Let  0  be  the 

IS  point  around  which   we   construct  the 
section  of  the  spherical  wave  intersecting 

•ror  at  A  and  B  (Fig.  30).     Completing  the  wave-front  below 

the  surface  of  the  mirror,  describe  around 
points  on  the  mirror's  surface  circles  whose 
radii  are  equal  to  their  distances  from  the 
wave-front  below  the  mirror  measured  in  a 
normal  direction, — that  is,  along  the  rays  or 
radii  of  the  original  wave.  The  envelope  of 
these  circles  is  itself  a  circle  of  the  same  radius 
as  the  original  wave,  with  its  centre  of  curva- 
ture at  the  same  distance  below  the  mirror  aa 
the  luminous  point  is  above.  The  reflected 
wave  is  thus  a  portion  of  a  sphere  with  its 
center  below  the  mirror.  This  can  be  proven 
as  follows  : 

7  0(y   perpendicular  to  the  mirror's  surface  (Fig.  31)  making 

Mf,  and  with  0'  as  a  center  draw  the  arc  ANB  representing 


0 

Fig.  31. 


i 
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the  reflected  wave-front.  Draw  r»y>  OPQ  and  ffPi^.  (/P~OP 
(faomologoiu  sides  of  equal  Rt.  triangles), .'.  PQ^PQ,  aince  ffQ^-OQ 
{radii  of  equal  circlea). 

This  shows  us  that  a  wavelet  drawn  around  P  with  a  radios  i^ 
touches  the  spherical  arc  ANP  at  Q,  and  since  this  is  true  for  aO 
points  on  the  mirror's  surface,  it  follows  that  a  spherical  surface  of  tlie 
same  radius  as  that  of  the  incident  wave  is  the  envelope  of  all  tk« 
secondary  wavelets.  The  rays  being  normal  to  the  wave-froot,  it 
follows  that  after  reflection  they  come  apparently  trom  the  point  ff, 
which  we  call  the  image  of  0  in  the  mirror. 

Reflection  of  Bonnd  Wavw.— A  striking  analogy  eziste  betweoD 
sound  and  light ;  we  can  show  nearly  all  of  the  phenomena  of 
reflection,  refraction,  and  diff'raction  by  means  of  sound  waves.  An 
electric  spark  is  the  center  of  a  spherical  sound  wave,  which  expandi 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  one  (331)  meters  per 
second,  and  at  the  same  time  is  the  center  of  spherical  light  wavn, 
which  expand  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  thousand  (30(1,000)  kilo- 
meters per  second.  We  have  no  means  of  directly  showing  the  form  of 
the  wave-front  of  the  luminow  disturbance.  We  can  calculato  its  form 
before  and  after  reflection  and  show  the  agreement  between  these  fiirmi 
and  the  rays  as  actually  observed,  but  we  cannot  actually  show  \k» 
wave<front.  In  the  case  of  the  mnorout  disturbance,  however,  the  wave- 
front  can  not  only  be  seen,  but  photographed.  We  are  dealing  with  ■ 
spherical  ahell  of  condensed  air  and,  by  a  suitable  optical  contrivanet 
which  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  we  can  study  at  our  leisars 
the  changes  which  the  wave-front  undergoes. 

The  author  has  recently  prepared  an  extensive  series  of  photograpbi 
of  sound  waves  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  optical  phenomena. 

The  case  that  we  have  just  considered,  namely,  the  reflection  oft 
spherical  wave  from  a  plane  surface,  is  shown  in  Fig.  32.     The  Bound 


wave  is  started  by  an  electric  spark  which  has  just  passed  between  two 
brass  balls,  seen  in  line,  one  behind  the  other  at  the  center  of  ead 
picture.  The  wave  of  condensed  air  is  illuminated  and  photognii^ud 
by  the  light  of  a  second  spark  occurring  a  moment  later.  By  properly 
regulating  the  time  interval  between  the  two  sparks  a  progressiTe 
series  of  views  is  obtained  showing  the  wave-iront  at  difierent  stages  of 
its  development. 

The  form  of  the  reflected  wave  or  echo  is  seen  to  be  identical  wiA 
the  form  of  the  light  wave  as  calculated  by  Huygens's  principle. 

Beflection  by  Ellipsoidal  Mirror. — If  a  spherical  wave  start  at  one 
focus  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  the  reflected  wave  will  be  spherical 
in  form,   and  will  collapse  to  a  point  at  the  other  focus,  or  rays  of 
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light  iBBuing  from  one  focus  come  accurately  together  at  the  other 
focus.  A  surface  capable  of  brmgiDg  rays  of  light  accurately  to  a 
focus,  either  by  reflection  or  refraction,  is  said  to  be  Aplanatic.  con- 
sequently an  ellipsoidal  mirror  is  aplanatic  for  rays  issuing  Irom  a 
point  situated  at  either  focua  This  can  be  shown  by  the  follonnng 
construction. 

Around  one  focua  of  an  ellipse  describe  a  circle  which  falls  just 
outside  of  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  ellipse.  Draw  a  number 
of  radii  to  the  circle,  and  around  the  points  where  the  radii  cut  the 
ellipee,  describe  circles  with  radii  equal  to  the  distances  from  the 
respective  points  to  the  outer  circle  (measured  along  the  radii).  The 
circles  will  be  enveloped  by  another  circle  (the  reflected  wave-front), 
the  center  of  which  is  at  the  other  focus  of  the  ellipse. 


w  #  # 


In  Fig.  33  we  have  a  series  of  photographs  showing  a  sound-wave 
starting  at  the  focus  of  an  elliptical  mirror.  The  expanding  sphere  is 
seen  to  have  been  changed  by  reflection  into  a  contracting  sphere, 
which  shrinks  to  a  point  at  the  other  focus.  The  same  thing  can  be 
shown  by  making  a  shallow,  flat-bottomed,  elliptical  dish  of  wood, 
filling  it  with  mercury,  and  touching  the  surface  of  the  fluid  at  one 
focus  of  the  ellipse.^ 

Befiscti<m  tnm  a  PuaboUc  Hiiror.— If  we  construct  the  reflected 
wave-front  in  the  case  of  a  wave  starting  at  the  focus  of  a  parabolic 
mirnx',  we  shall  find  that  the  reflection  transforms  the  spherical  wave 
into  a  plane  wave.  The  reflected  rays  being  normal  to  the  wave-front 
u«  pnnillel,  and  are  consequently  projected  in  a  narrow  beam  out  of 
the  mirror.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  naval  search  lights  are 
«oiiBtract«d. 

Let  0  be  the  focus  of  the  parabolic  section  of  the  mirror.  Construct 
UtB  imaginary  spherical  wave  front  (unreflected)  EF,  and  around  points 
A,  €,  etc.,  on  the  parabola  construct  circles,  or  secondary  wavelets, 
with  radii  equal  to  the  distances  of  the  points  from  the  imaginary 
wave-frvnt  measured  along  the  radii  of  the  circle  EF. 


ioA  receiving  the  reSevted  light  o 
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The  vavelets  will  be  enveloped  by  a  straight  line,  the  aection  of » 
plane.  It  is  easy  to  eee  that  this  line  is  straight,  or  that  the  refleeUd 
wave-front  is  accurately  plane.  Every 
point  on  the  parabola  is  equidistant  from 
the  focus  and  the  directrix ;  .'.  OA=AB 
and  OC  =  CD.  Around  A  and  C  we 
have  circles  with  radii  equal  to  AE  and 
CP  respectiTely.  Now,  OE  =  OF,  being 
radii  of  same  circle,  and  DG  =  OF  and 
BH=OB;  :.  i?(?-Jff  orthe  envelop- 
ing line  is  everywhere  equidistant  htm 
the  directrix,  and  consequently  parallel 
to  it.  The  reflected  wave  is,  therefore, 
a  true  plane.  The  projection  of  a  tralj 
plane-wave  from  a  paraboloid  mirror  is  practically  never  realized,  since 
the  source  of  light  is  always  of  finite  size — that  is,  the  waves  do  not  all 
start  from  the  focus. 

In  Fig.  35  we  have  the  reflection  of  a  sound-wave  from  a  paralxdie 
mirror.  The  converse  of  this  case  is  also  true.  Plane-waves  entering 
a  parabolic  mirror  are  transformed  by  reflection  into  converging 
spherieal  waves  which  shrink  to  a  point  at  the  focus  of  the  parabo1<ri(£ 

FiQ.  35. 

This  means  that  parallel  raya,  or  rays  coming  from  an  object  situated 
at  a  great  distance,  are  brought  accurately  to  a  focus  by  a  mirror  of 
this  form,  or  the  parabolic  mirror  is  Aplanatic  for  parallel  rays. 

Reflection  by  Hyperboloid. — A  spherical  wave  originating  in  one 
focus  of  an  hyperboloid  is,  by  reflection,  changed  into  a  sphere  wboae 
center  is  at  the  other  focus.  The  reflected  rays  appear,  therefore, 
to  come  from  this  point,  each  focus  of  the  hyperboloid  being  the 
virtual  image  of  the  other.     The  pi-oof  of  this  is  left  to  the  studeol.   ■ 

Reflection  from  Spherical  Sur&ces. — If  the  reflecting  surface  be  a 
portion  of  a  sphere  the  efl'ects  are  more  complicated,  except  in  the 
special  case  of  waves  starting  iit  the  center  of  curvature.     The  r»ys 
do  not  all   meet  at  a  point,  as  in  the  cases   which  we  have  con- 
sidered, but  envelope  a  surface  known  as  the  Caustic.    An.  exampls 
of  a  caustic  is  the  cusped  line    of  illumination    seen  on  'the    t&bU-  j 
cloth  when  the  light  of  a  lamp  strikes  the  inner  surface  of  a  silw  j 
napkin  ring.     We  nave  seen  that  a  concave  paraboloid  brings  panlU  j 
rays  accurately  to  a  focus.     A  concave  spherical  mirror  does  nirt  dfr  ' 
this.     Rays  near  the  axis  come  to  a  focus  approximately  at  a  point, 
but  as  we  recede  from  the  axis  we  soon  And  the  reflected  ra^  fitUng 
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of  the  focus.  This  effect  is  known  as  Spherical  Aberration.  In 
meting  telescope  mirrors,  opticians  strive  to  give  the  surface  as 
r  as  possible  the  figure  of  a  paraboloid.  The  nature  of  the  wave- 
in  cases  where  caustics  are  formed  is  not  at  once  apparent.  The 
;t  is  usually  treated  by  ra}'  methods,  and  we  shall  accordingly 
by  considering  one  or  two  examples  geometrically,  although  the 
sion  of  the  wave-front,  and  the  relation  between  the  wave-front 
he  caustic,  form  a  more  interesting  study. 
lection  from  Convex  Spherical  Surfaces. — In  studying  reflection 
y  methods  we  can  regard  a  curved  surface  as  made  up  of  an 
)€  number  of  plane  surfaces,  for  each  one  of  which  the  law  of 
angles  holds.  Let  us  take  as  the  first  case  the  reflection  of  light, 
ing  from  a  luminous  point,  at  a  convex  spherical  mirror, 
len  the  light  is  incident  on  a  small  portion  of  a  sphere  in  a 
r  normal  direction,  we  may  regard  the  reflected  rays  as  emanating 
a  point  behind  the  mirror,  the  virtual  focus,  as  will  appear 
itly,  if  not  at  once  apparent  If,  however,  we  employ  a  large 
f  the  mirror  this  does  not  hold  even  approximately,  and  we 
*e  an  expression  for  the  position  of  this  focus  in  terms  of  the 
of  incidence. 

the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  be  r,  the  distance  of 
idiating  point  fi'om  the  center  of  curvature  be  5,  and  the  angle 
idence  be  i ;  find  g  the  distance  of  the  focus  D  from  the  center. 


Fig.  36. 

^ :  r  =  sin  4> :  sin  ^,     (Sides  of  A  in  ratio  of  sines  of  opp.  la,) 
6  :  r  =  sin  JT  :  sin  Y. 

g    sin</>siniy       ,    .    ^       .       ,  .        v  •   .i. 
rioing  ^"*r|]rg  ginT  ^      sm  <^  =  sina;  (since  X  is  the  supplement 

•    ?  =  ?!!Lr=®^^(i'"^)  since  ^  +  i^  +  ^'=-^  +  *  and 
"  h    sin  6^     sin(i-h/:^)  sin  6^  =  sin  (^ +  </>)  =  sin  (^ -H  i), 

$r  _  sin  i  cos  ^  -  cos  i  sin  ii 
6 ""  sin  t  cos  /3  -h  cos  i  sin  ^i 


J 
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Adding  1  to  both  sides, 

y  +  ft_sintco8)8-co6t'8in)8-hsintco8)8-f-cos.t>8in)8 
b    "  sin » cos  )3  +  cos  i  sin /9 

^+6     2sintco6)8  ^  sint      _^^^^_9  ,x^    zixv 

b  "  sin(f  +  )8) '  ^"^^  sin (i-^$)'' mire "r  ^^^  ^^'''' 

.    (7  +  6     2qcoqB      j  ^4-6     2/>cosi8       6     ,     2bcoap 

..  — F— = -and   —  = ^or-  +  l  = j 

or  9^9  ^ 

hr 

•'•   9  =  HI s — J  the  equation  for  a  CONVEX  MIBROR. 

26cosp-r  ^ 

Considering  D  as  the  luminous  point,  and  solving  for  b,  we  £ 

6  =  ^ — ^^ — J  the  equation  for  a  concave  mirroi 
2gQo%p-r  ^ 

Reflection  of  PlaneWaTos  firom  Ooncave  Spherical  Mirrors.- 
now    determine  what  happens  to  the  wave-front  in  the  c 


Fig.  37. 


considered.  We  might  employ  the  method  already  used  for  cc 
ing  reflected  fronts,  but  this  method  has  certain  disadvantage 
present  instance :  it  does  not  readily  give  us  the  complete  wa 
and  it  gives  but  a  single  front.     In  this  particular  case  the 
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ont  is  rather  intricate,  and  a  construction  that  will  enable  us  to  follow 
in  its  evolution  is  desirable.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  employing 
second  method. 

ABC  is  the  mirror,  AOC  the  plane-wave  (Fig.  37).  Around  points  on 
tBC  as  centers  describe  circles  tangent  to  the  wave.  These  circles  will 
e  enveloped  by  another  surface,  ADEj  below  the  mirror  (the  orthogonal 
urface).  If  we  erect  normals  on  this  surface,  we  have  the  reflected 
ays,  and  if  we  measure  off  equal  distances  on  the  normals,  we  have  the 
eflected  wave-front.  By  drawing  the  orthogonal  surface  we  avoid  the 
iomplication  of  having  to  measure  off  the  distances  around  a  corner. 
rhe  orthogonal  surface  is  an  epicycloid  formed  by  the  rolling  of  a 
drcle  of  a  diameter  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  on 
mirror's  surfieMse,  and  the  normals  can  be  erected  by  drawing  the 


\CyOOO 

Fig.  38. 

are  FG  (the  path  of  the  center  of  the  generating  circle),  and  describing 
circles  of  diameter  BE  around  various  points  on  it.  A  line  joining  the 
point  of  intersection  of  one  of  these  circles  with  the  epicycloid,  and  the 
point  of  tangency  with  the  mirror,  will,  when  produced,  give  a  reflected 
^J;  for  example,  JK  produced,  for  circle  described  around  H.  This 
construction  once  prepared,  the  series  of  wave-front  pictures  can  be  very 
'juickly  made.  Three  or  four  sheets  of  paper  are  laid  under  the  con- 
rtmction  and  holes  punched  through  the  pile  by  means  of  a  pin,  at 
^^\  distances  along  each  ray  (measured  from  the  orthogonal  surface). 
The  center  of  the  mirror  and  the  point  where  its  axis  meets  the 
ur&ce  are  also  indicated  in  the  same  manner.  The  sheets  are  now 
sparated,  and  corresponding  pin-holes  are  united  on  each  sheet  by 
broad  black  line,  which  represents  the  wave-front.  After  a  time 
becomes  necessary  to  consider  double  reflections,  and  to  do  this  we 
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are  compelled  to  construct  twice-reflected  nya  (indicated  b;  dotted 
lines),  and  measure  around  a  comer  eacfa  time. 

The  geometrically  conslructed  fronts  are  shown  in  Fig.  38.  ThflM 
are  diagrams  taken  at  inten'als  on  a  kinetoscope  film  prepared  by  tlx 
author  for  illustrating  the  wave  evolutions. 

About  one  hundred  constructions  were  made,  in  the  manner  jnrt 
described,  and  photographed  in  succession  on  the  film,  which,  when  rna 
through  the  machine,  gives  us  the  mo^'ing  wave  on  the  screen  in  i 
most  graphic  manner.' 

A  series  of  photographs  of  a  sound-wave  entering  a  hemicylindneil 
mirror  ^  is  shown  in  Fig.  39,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forms  in 


identical  with  the  geometrical  constructions.  The  reflected  front  il 
cusped,  and  in  certain  stages  (No.  4)  has  a  form  not  unlike  a  voleani'! 
cone  with  a  bowl-sbaped  crater. 

In  Fig.  40  we  have  a  number  of  wave-fronts  in  difl'erent  stageiof 
reflection,  and  it  is  at  once  >p- 
pareiit  that  the  cusp  traces  t£s 
caustic  surface,  indicated  by  * 
dotted  line. 

This    gives    us    at    once  •■ 

pkt/niml,  as  distin^ished  from  » 

geometrical,  definition  of  a  caustitv 

Fiu.  40.  which  is  a  surface  traced  by  » 

moving  cusp  of  the  wave-front. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  carefully  the  manner  in  which  tlu* 

cuspcil  wave  Is  propagated.     A  superflcial  examination  of  the  fons* 

> "  photography  of  Kouod-WaveB,  and  KinematoKTapbic  Demonstration  it 
Reflected  Wftve-Froata."     Wood,  Profftdimje  Royol  Sixitly,  VoL  66. 

'Cylindrical  surfaces  bavo  been  ueed  instead  of  spherical  for  obTJons  reaMBt. 
The  aeotional  view  is  of  course  the  tame  in  eacfa  case. 
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might  lead  one  to  imagine  that  the  bowl  of  the  crater  collapsed  to 
I  point  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror.     This  can  of  course  only 
be  true  in  the  case  of  a  concave  spherical  wave,  which  is  only  given  by 
a  parabolic  mirror.     We  shall  find  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  examine 
the  geometrical  construction,  that  the  cusp  of  the  wave,  or  the  rim  of 
the  crater,  which  traces  the  caustic  as  we  have  seen,  is  continuously 
passing  through  a  focus.     In  other  words,  the  curvature  of  the  crater 
increases  as  we  go  from  the  bottom  to  the  rim,  at  which  point  the 
radius   becomes   zero.     The  inner  edge  is  then  continually  passing 
through  a  focus  and  appearing  on  the  outside^  building  up,  as  it  were, 
the  sides  of  the  cone.     These  wave-fronts  were  drawn  by  constructing 
the  orthogonal  surface,  which  was  shown  to  be,  in  section,  an  epicycloid 
formed  by  rolling  a  circle,  whose  diameter  was  equal  to  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  mirror,  around  the  outside  of  the  mirror.     The  evolute 
of  this  carve  is  the  caustic,  itself  an  epicycloid,  and  the  reflected  wave- 
fronts  form  a  family  of  parallel  curves,  which  are  the  involutes  of  the 
caustic. 

Though  the  caustic  and  orthogonal  surface  (evolute  and  involute) 
are  similar  epicycloids,  the  reflected  wave-fronts,  or  parallels  to  the 
orthogonal  surface,  are  not  epicycloids.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out 
here  an  error  that  sometimes  appears  in  textbooks  on  Optics,  namely, 
the  assumption  that  the  wave-front  (say  in  the  case  of  a  spherical  wave 
refracted  at  a  plane  surface)  is  an  hyperboloid  in  the  second  medium, 
because  tbe  caustic  is  the  evolute  of  an  hyperboloid.  An  hyperboloid 
wave  will  not  propagate  itself  as  an  hyperboloid,  nor  an  ellipsoidal 
wave  as  an  ellipsoid  (except  in  an  anisotropic  medium),  the  parallels  to 
a  conic  being  in  general  curves  of  the  eighth  degree.  In  the  case  above 
cited,  we  should  speak  of  the  wave-fronts  after  refraction  as  the  parallels 
to  an  hyperboloid. 

Let  us  suppose  the  wave  to  be  just  entering  the  mirror.  The  form 
of  the  portion  which  has  already  suffered  reflection  is  a  cusp  extending 
around  the  upper  edge  of  the  hemisphere  (Fig.  41).  The  upper  branch 
of  the  cusp  is  concave  up- 
ward, and  is  the  portion  of 
the  wave  which  left  the 
reflecting  surface  and  has 
passed  through  a  focus. 
The  lower  branch  is  con- 
cave downward,  or  in  the 
direction  of  propagation, 
and  represents  the  portion 
of  the  wave  which  has  just 
left  the  surface  and  is  on  p,c.  41, 

tlie  way  to  its  focus.     The 

radius  of  curvature  increases  from  zero  as  we  go  away  from  the  cusp- 
point  along  either  branch,  as  has  been  said  before.  This  cusped 
wave  moves  down  the  mirror,  the  lower  branch  being  continually 
replenished  by  consecutive  portions  of  the  incident  wave  as  it  en- 
counters the  mirror,  the  upper  branch  being  continually  added  to 
by  elements  of  the  lower  branch  as  they  pass  through  their  foci  at 
tDe  cusp. 

P.O.  D 
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As  has  been  said,  the  cusp  traces  the  caustic  surface,  and  since  the 
wave  is  always  coming  to  a  focus  on  the  cusp,  the  increased  illnmiu- 
tion  along  the  caustic  is  accounted  for. 

The  difference  between  a  parabolic  reflector  and  a  spherical  one  is 
now  clear.  The  former  gives  us  a  spherical  wave  which  will  collapae 
to  a  point,  the  latter  an  approximately  spherical  wave  near  the  azii 
only,  the  rest  of  the  wave  being  incapable  of  shrinking  to  a  point. 


We  will  next  consider  the  opposite  case,  starting  a  spherical  wave 
at  the  principal  focus  of  the  concave,  spherical  mirror,  and  detennins 
the  form  of  the  reflected  wave,  which  we  found  to  be  plane  in  tke 
case  of  the  paraboloid.     We  will  use  the  first  method,  constructing  » 


»ini!lt'  n-rti'i'tiHl  fmnt  only,  T.ot  .Y/M"  l>e  the  mirror,  with  its  focus 
at  />,  wheri?  thv  wavo  onginau^.  Uraw  dotte<i  lines  representing 
the  wave  in  a  suli»«|upnt  {Misition  (Fig.  i'2\  and  around  the  points 
j>\  f,  t:.  If  OH  tho  nitmir  <li>».-ri)H>  nrv-s  with  radii  equal  to  BS, 
FH,  and  Gl  rMpwtivvly-     Thesp  arx-s  will    ho  enveloped   by  the 
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reflected  w&ve-front,  which  is  approximately  plane  near  the  axis  of  the 
mirror,  curling  up  at  the  edges,  however,  the  whole  resembling  a 
shallow,  flat-bottomed  saucer. 

Roughly  sketch  in  a  few  normals  to  this  wave,  and  determine  its 
form  in  subeequent  positions,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  curved  sides 
of  the  saucer  run  in  to  a  focus  around  the  edge  of  the  flat  bottom 
(h  ring  focus),  disappearing  for  a  moment  and  tlien  reappearing  on  the 
nnder  side,  but  turned  over  the  other  way.  As  the  wave  advances,  the 
Sit  bottom  contracts,  aud  the  cusps  formed  by  the  union  of  the  tumed- 
OTer  ndes  with  the  bottom  trace  a  caustic  which  has  the  form  of  a 
long  tt^iering  funnel.    Photographs  of  a  sound-wave  taken  under  these 

ViV  vo^  vcy  o  O 
©  0  0  ©  w 
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t^tiofu,  and  diagrams  from  the  kinematograph  films,  are  shown  in 
Rp.  *3  and  44.    "flie  reflected  wave-fronts,  and  the  caustic  traced  by 
lb  cups    in   this   case,    are    shown    in 
Fig.  *la. 

A  UMftil  piece  of  apparatus  can  be 
i»vle  by  silvering  the  outside  of  a  hemi- 
iphericil  glass  evaporating- dish  or  half 
'^  1  large,  round-bottomed  flask.  The 
'"'nxn  mirror  thus  formed  should  be 
onnted  on  a  stand,  and  a  two-candle 
"pu"  electric  lamp  arranged  so  that  it 
(*f>  be  moved  along  the  axis  of  the 
mirror.  i 

If  we  place  the  lamp  in  the  focus  of  ' 
w  mirror,  and  hold  a  sheet  of  ground- 
-in front  of  it  at  the  proper  distance, 
"  ctD  show  the  luminous  riTig  formed 
Vllie  passage  of  the  sides  of  the  saucer- 
<Wd  wave  through  a  focus.  p,^  44^ 

The  lllutuination  within  the  ri[ig  is  due 
K>  part  to  unreflected  light,  aud  in  part  to  the  flat  portion  of  the 
Nfccted  wave. 

If  ire  move  the  lamp  to  a  point  midway  between  the  principal  focus 
*M  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  we  get  a  ring  of  intense  brilliancy,  with 
'"It  very  little  light  within  it. 
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The  wave-front  constructions  for  this  condition  are  shown  in  Fig.  45, 
the  distribution  of  energy  being  roughly  shown  by  shading  the  reflected 
wave-fronts. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  reflected  wave-fronts  in  this  case  possess 
the  singularity  of  a  point  of  inflection  where  the  wave  changes  from  a 
contracting  to  an  expanding  wave.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
with  the  cusp  condition  in  the  cases  previously  discussed. 


Fio.  45. 

Formation  of  Images.— In  the  formation  of  a  real  image  by  a  mirror, 
the  rays  radiating  from  a  point  are  brought  together  again  approxi- 
mately at  a  point,  or  the  renected  wave  fronts  are  converging  spneres. 
A  luminous  object  being  made  up  of  a  collection  of  adjacent,  radiating 
points,  we  have  vast  numbers  of  spherical  waves  entering  the  mirror 
from  these  points,  and  converging  to  points  similarly  situated  with 
reference  to  one  another.  The  formation  of  these  images,  and  the 
study  of  their  position  and  distance  from  the  mirrors,  belongs  to 
geometrical  optics.  The  influence  of  the  form  of  the  wave-front  on 
the  distinctness  of  the  image  may,  however,  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  what  has  gone  before.  We  have  seen  that  the  paraboloid 
and  ellipsoid  are  the  only  surfaces  that  reflect  spherical  fronts ;  other 

curved  surfaces  give,  in  general, 
caustics.  If  we  use  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  sphere,  and 
receive  the  light  normally,  we  have 
only  the  cusp  of  the  caustic,  which 
is  very  nearly  a  point.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  what  is  called 
longitudinal  aberration,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  rays  reflected 
from  the  periphery  come  to  a  point 
situated  nearer  the  mirror  than 
those  reflected  from  the  points  near 
the  axis.  If  the  image  be  thrown  on  a  screen,  the  bright  spot  formed 
by  the  central  rays  will  be  surrounded  by  a  circular  ring  of  light 
formed  by  the  peripheral  rays  which  have  already  come  to  a  focus 


Fig.  46. 
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iivergin^  once  more.  The  position  of  sharpest  definition  lies 
the  focal  points  of  the  marginal  and  central  rays.  The  circle 
is  smallest  at  this  point,  and  is  known  as  the  circle  of  least 
1.  The  line  AB  in  Fig.  46  shows  the  position  of  this  point. 
Lines. — Suppose  now  that  the  incident  light  falls  on  the  mirror 
clique  direction.  This  is  the  condition  if  we  consider  a  small 
of  the  hemispherical,  concave  mirror  far  removed  from  the 
le  reflected  wave  will  come  to  a  focus  in  a  line  instead  of  a 
A  we  increase  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  mirror  the 
decrease  in  length,  increasing  in  width  until  it  is  transformed 
le  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

lines  are  known  as  the  primary  and  secondary  focal  lines 
ely,  and  can  be  shown  by  holding  a  concave  mirror  in  an 
>osition  and  reflecting  the  light  coming  from  a  small,  brilliant 
n  a  screen  placed  at  various  distances  from  the  mirror.     We 

form  an  idea  of  how  these  lines  are  formed  by  considering 
bion  first  by  a  ray  method  and  then  by  a  wave-front  method. 
B  be  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  near  the  edge  of  which  a  bundle 
parallel  to  the  axis  falls.  Construct  the  reflected  rays  from 
strip  BC  as  shown  in  the  sectional  view  (Fig.  47) :  we  shall 
flat,  converging  fan  coming  to  a  focus  at  F\  then  diverging 
ing  the  axis  at  F",  Now  rotate  the  whole  figure  through 
legrees  around  AB  ais  an 
3  parallel  sheet  of  incident 

trace  the  rectangular  in- 
undle,  the  line  BC  will 
ipproximately  rectangular 
the  mirror,  F'  will  move 
a  short  circular  arc,  ap- 
:ely  a  straight  line  (the 
focal  line),  while  the  di 
fan  will  trace  out  wedgc- 
>ortions  of  space  on  each 
the    axis,   which   have   a 

linear    boundary   at   F" 
ondary  focal  line).     The 

rays   between    the    two 
es  fill  a  space  similar  in 

the  sphenoid  of  crystal - 

If  any  difficulty  is  found  in  forming  a  picture  of  this 
figure  in  the  mind,  it  can  be  removed  by  cutting  out  of 
d  a  diagram  representing  a  section  of  the  mirror,  incident 
5Cted  rays  as  figured  above,  and  mounting  it  on  a  knitting 
)laced  in  coincidence  with  the  axis  AB.  By  rotating  the 
hrough  a  small  angle,  the  formation  of  the  focal  lines  and 
noidal  bundles  of  rays  can  be  readily  seen. 
J  next  endeavour  to  explain  the  formation  of  focal  lines  by 
ng  the  form  of  the  wave-front. 

irvature  of  the  wave  front  as  it  leaves  the  mirror  under  these 
IS  is  different  along  different  meridians.  If  we  cut  a  piece  out 
le  of  a  hen's  egg  we  shall  have  something  of  analogous  form. 


Fig.  47. 
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Let  AB  he  the  direction  of  greatest  curvature  and  CD  that  of  least 
curvature  (Fig.  48).  To  start  with,  suppose  the  curvature  be  equal 
along  all  lines  parallel  to  AB,  and  suppose  all  lines  parallel  to  C^  to 
be  straight.  This  will  give  us  a  cylindrical  wave  which  will  come  to  a 
linear  focus  at  Fj^y  the  length  of  the  line  being  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  cylindrical  wave. 


A'^it 


Fig.  48. 

If  we  start  with  a  square  wave-front  we  shall  find  it  contracting 
to  a  line  as  we  approach  jPj,  and  expanding  beyond  /*,,  first  as  a 
horizontal  rectangle,  then  a  square,  and  finally  a  vertical  rectangle. 
Now  let  us  impress  a  slight  curvature  parallel  to  CD,  The  result 
of  this  will  be  that  our  square  will  now  contract  in  both  directiona, 
only  in  one  less  rapidly  than  in  the  other,  and  the  line  at  F^  into 
which  it  shrinks  will  be  shorter  than  before,  and  instead  of  oeing 
straight  will  be  slightlj^  concave  towards  F^.  From  here  it  can  be 
regarded  as  an  expanding  wave  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  a  contracting 
wave  in  a  horizontal  plane.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  line  at  F^  will 
now  open  out,  first  into  a  horizontal  rectangle,  as  before,  then  a  square, 
(as  the  two  sides  closing  in  become  equal  to  the  top  and  bottom  mamg 
out\  then  a  vertical  rectangle,  and  finally  a  vertical  line  at  F^  as  the 
sides  come  together. 

It  is  interesting  to  enquire  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rectangular 
wave   surface  between  F^  and  F^.     From  its  nature  we  see  that  it 

must  be  concave  towards  F^  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  and  convex  in  the 
vertical,  the  surface  resembling  a  small 
portion  cut  out  from  the  inside  of  a 
thick  cylindrical  ring.  We  can,  indeed, 
find  surfaces  of  this  form  on  our  geo- 
metrically constructed  wave-fronts. 

Consider  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig. 
49  (which  will  be  recognised  as  the 
"volcanic  cone"  form),  remembering 
that  the  complete  wave-front  is  formed 
by  the  rotation  of  this  figure  around 
the  axis  of  the  mirror. 

The  bowl  of  the  crater  is  concave 
along  every  meridian,  but  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  any  portion  of  the  outer  slope  has  the  required  saddle- 
shape,  being  concave  in  horizontal  planes  and  convex  in  vertical  planes. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  outer  wall  of  the  volcanic  cone,  before 
it  crosses  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  always  represents  the  portions  of  the 
wave-front  between  the  primary  and  secondary  focaHines. 

That  this  is  true  is  evident,  when  we  recollect  that  the  first  focal 
line  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  rays  on  the  caustic  surface,  or, 


Fig.  49. 
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from  the  wave  point  of  view,  by  the  passage  through  their 
e  cusp  of  the  wave,  of  adjacent  elements  of  the  wave-front, 
d  focal  line  lies  on  the  axis  of  the  mirror;  consequently  the 
/  between  the  lines  is  that  portion  of  the  surface  which  has 
ough  a  focus  on  the  cusp,  but  which  has  not  crossed  the  axis, 
be  found  that  a  small  glass  model  of  the  wave-front,  shown 
ection  in  Fig  49,  is  extremely  useful  in  making  the  whole 
jar.  It  can  be  made  by  drawing  down  a  large  thin  tube, 
le  end  down  flat,  and  then  sucking  it  in  a  little. 
8  Principle. — We  sometimes  find  it  stated  that  a  ray  of 
issing  from  one  point  to  another  by  way  of  either  a  reflecting 
ing  surface,  chooses  a  path  such  that  the  time  of  transit 
num.  This  principle  was  stated  by  Fermat  more  than  two 
ago.  It  is  true,  however,  only  for  plane  surfaces  In  the 
[lection  from  a  plane  surface  the  incident  and  reflected  rays 
al  angles  with  the  normal,  and  we  know  from  elementary 

that  this  path  is  the  shortest  that  can  be  traced  from  one 

the  other   by   way   of  the  surface.     The   same  is  true  for 

rfaces,  but  for  concave  surfaces  we  find  that  in  certain  cases 

s  a  maximum  instead  of  a  minimum. 

le  path  is  sometimes  a  maximum  can  be  seen  by  the  con- 

shown  in  Fig.  50.     We  will  consider  the  passage  of  a  ray 

►oint  A  to  the  point 

Y  of  the  reflecting 

surfaces  CUE  and 

round  the  points  A 

bci  we  construct  an 

ich  we  will  suppose 

^ent  to  the  two  re- 

irfaces  at  D  and  G. 

>se  is  an  aplanatic 

r  rays  issuing  from 

18,  consequently  the 

ansit  of  a  ray  from 

to  the  other  by  way  Fig.  60. 

ptical  surface  is  the 

every  point  on  the  surface.     Now  the  ellipse  and  the  two 

surfaces   have  common  tangent  planes  at  D  and  G^  conse- 

>  and  G  will  be  the  points  on  the  spherical  mirrors  so  oriented 

can  reflect  rays  from  A  to  B,  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
?  is  shorter  than  any  other  path  between  A  and  B  by  way  of 
e  which  is  exterior  to  the  ellipse,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
sre  the  path  actually  pursued  (ADB)  is  longer  than  any  other 
jh  we  can  draw  from  A  to  the  surface  and  from  thence  to 
lis  case  we  see  that  the  path  chosen  by  the  ray  is  such  as 

the  time  of  transit  a  minimum.  The  conditions  for  a 
I  or  minimum  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  variation 
Qe  of  transit  with  the  change  of  path,  ceases  at  the  points  for 
J  path  is  either  a  maximum  or  minimum,  or  S{AD-\-  DB)  =  0, 
ST  will  be  further  discussed  under  refraction. 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  discussed  the  forms  and  behavior  of 
the  wave-fronts  reflected  back  into  the  first  medium,  when  light  falls 
upon  the  boundary  between  two  media  of  different  optical  density.  A 
portion  of  the  energy,  however,  always  passes  into  the  second  medium, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  special  case  of  total  reflection,  and  even  in  this 
case  mathematical  analysis  shows  us  that  there  is  a  disturbance  beyond 
the  boundary,  though  only  penetrating  to  a  distance  of  a  few  wave- 
lengths. The  energy  crossing  the  boundary  may  either  be  absorbed 
by  the  second  medium,  or  propagated  according  to  the  laws  govemiiig 
luminous  disturbances  in  it. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  consider  only  the  case  of  wave 
propagation  in  an  isotropic  medium,  or  one  in  which  the  velocity  of 
propagation  is  independent  of  direction.  Later  on  we  shall  investigate 
the  refraction  of  light  in  bodies  in  which  the  velocity  is  different  in 
different  directions. 

We  will  begin  by  considering  the  refraction  of  a  plane  wave  at  % 
plane  surface. 

Refraction  of  Plane  Wave  at  Plane  Surface. — Suppose  a  plane  wave 
incident  at  an  angle  of  45**  on  a  flat  surface  of  glass,  and  assume  th0 
velocity  in  the  glass  to  be  less  than  the  velocity  in  air,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  show  it  to  be. 

The  various  points  on  the  glass  surface  become  in  succession  oentait 
of  secondary  disturbances  as  they  are  struck  by  the  incident.  wafa> 

These  secondary  wavelets  8prad|i 
out  in  both  media,  and  {t  hill 
been  shown  by  Huygena's  ooi* 
stniction  that  the  refleoled  wa?e 
is  the  envelope  of  those  ipreadini 
out  in  the  first  medium.  If  ivl 
apply  the  same  construction  U 
the  second  medium,  supposini 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  that  thi 
Fig.  51.  velocity  of  the  wave  propagation 

in  it  is  only  one  half  a«  gf^Mrf 
as  in  the  first,  the  wavelets  in  the  glass  will  have  radii  half  as  large  si 
the   corresponding   wavelets   in   air,  and   the   enveloping  surface  oi 
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Bfricted  wave-front  is  turned  through  an  angle  (Fig.  51).     The  rays, 
IT  normals  of  the  wave,  are  therefore  bent  an  equal  amount. 

It  was  determined  in  1621  by  Snell  that  in  every  case  of  refraction 
the  incident  and  refracted  rays  make  such  angles  with  the  normal  to 
the  surfiice,  that  the  ratio  of  their  sines  is  constant  for  any  two  given 
media.  Snell's  law  of  refraction  we  now  know  holds  only  for  isotropic 
media.  It  can  be  easily  deduced  from  Huygens's  construction  in  the 
following  way. 

C(mtiruciion, — The  angle  of  incidence  t  is  the  angle  between  the 
incident  ray  and  the  normal  to  the  surface.  It  is  also  the  angle 
between  the  wave-front  and  the  surface.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
angle  of  refiraction.     Let  the  velocity  in  air  be  v,  and  the  velocity  in 

glasi  be  V  [equal  to  say  ^\  and  let  t  equal  the  time  required  for  the 

wave  in  air  to  traverse  the  distance  BB'  (Fig.  51).     Then  BF  =  vt,  and 
the  radius  of  the  secondary  disturbance  around  A  in  the  glass  will  be 

AA'  or  -TT-.     We  have  then  -:,j,  =  sin  i  and  -j-d?  =  sin  r 
2  An  An 

^  sini     BB     v  ^     ^  •    ^u-  o 

or  -, —  SB  — — -  =  ->  =  constant,  in  this  case  2. 

sin  r     A  A     v 

This  constant  is  the  relative  refractive  index  between  the  media,  and 

the  above  relation  holds  for  every  value  of  t,  if  the  second  medium  is 

the  one  in  which  the  disturbance   travels  at  a  lesser  velocity.     The 

refractive  index  is  usually  designated  by  ft,  and  in  the  above  case  is 

of  course  2,  which  is  higher  than  is  usually  the  case. 
Total  Beflection. — We  have  seen  that  in  passing  from  a  rare  to  a 

denser  medium  a  refracted  ray  always  exists,  no  matter  how  great  the 

angle  of  incidence.     This  is  not  true  if  we  reverse  the  conditions,  for 

now  the  relative  refractive 

index  will  be  less  than  .8 

one,  and  we    shall    find 

that,  if  t  exceeds  a  certain 

▼aloe,  sin  r  is  greater  than 

one.    Bat  no  angle  has 

a  one  greater  than  one,     

therefore  there  can  be  no 

refracted    ray.      Let    us 

apply  Haygens's  construe- 

w  lo  the  case.      The 

aeeondaTy  waves  in  the 

leeond  medium  will  have 

iidii   greater    than    the 

eorrwponding  ones  in  the 

lint  medium,  since  their 

velocity  of  propagation  is 

ymler.    By  dividing  the 

idii  of  the  reflected  wave- 

iB  hy  fjif  we  obtain  the  dimensions  of  the  refracted  wavelets.     We 

mil  find  that,  up  to  a  certain  value  of  t,  these  secondary  disturbances 

ill  intersect  the  surface  wiihin  the  projection  of  the  incident  wave 
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upon  it ;  in  other  words,  a  tangent  plane  can  be  drawn  from  the  pdntj 

B  (Fig.  52).     At  a  certain  value  of  i,  however,  the  secondary  wai 

around  A  will  intersect  the  surface  at  B\  and  the  same  will  be 

for  all  of  the  other  wavelets :  (since,  if  the  short  leg  of  one  of  the  righftJ 

triangles  divided  by  /x  gives  us  the  hypotenuse,  the  same  will  be 

of  all  the  other  similar  right  triangles).     The  tangent  plane  drawn  frOBj 

R  to  these  wavelets  will  be  normal  to  the  surface,  and  will  touch  thsj 

wavelets  in  a  single   point  only   (in   the   sectional  diagram). 

refracted  ray  therefore  will  travel  along  the  surface. 

The  value  of  i  for  which  this  condition  exists  can  be  found  If  j 

AC  AC 

combining  sin  i^-jj,  with  - — =^AB^  which   gives  us  sin  is  ft,  fi 

course  being  the  refractive  index  of  the  rarer  medium  with  respect  toj 
the  denser.     If,  as  is  customary,  we  consider  fi  as  the  refractive  indei 
of  the  denser  with  respect  to  the  rarer  the  last  equation  becomes 

.    .     1 
sm  I  =  -. 

The  angle  determined  by  the  above  expression  is  known  as  the 
Critical  Angle,    If  it  be  exceeded,  the  secondary  wavelets  cut  the  sor&oe 
beyond  the  point  B'  and  no  tangent  plane  can  be  drawn,  therefore 
refracted  ray  exists.     The  energy  in  this  case  is  totally  reflected. 

If  in  the  formula  - —  =  a  we  assiim  various  values  to  t,  and  sdfl 

smr    '^  o  "» 

for  r,  we  shall  tind  that  every  possible  value  of  t  between  0*  and  90^ 

gives  a  corresponding  value  of  r  if  /ti  is  greater  than  one,  which  k  \ 

always  the  case  when  the  ray  passes  from  a  rare  into  a  denser  mediun. 

Take  the  case  of  rays  of  light  entering  the  levd 

surface  of  a  pond,  at  all   possible  incidence! 

:    /   ,/'  from    0'   to    90".      The    zenith    lieht    paM 

straight  down,  the  horizon  light  is  refracted  in  a 

-     1-      *•        •        u    sin  90'     ,  „„  .  1    ^ 

direction  given  by  -  .  —  =  1«33  or  sm  r-  =-35, 

^  ''    sinr  *  I'W 

which  gives  for  r  a  value  slightly  greater  thtt 
Fig.  53.  48'.     In  other  words,   no  ray  in   the  water^ 

makes  an  angle  with  the  normal  greater  thai: 
about  48**.      The  light  therefore  which  enters  an   eye  under  water  j 
consists  of  rays  embraced  by  a  cone  of  96"  angular  aperture  (Pig.  5f 
instead  of  180^  as  is  the  case  when  the  eye  in  air  is  directed  toi     ^ 
the  zenith.     If  therefore,  when  submerged 

in  water,  the  eye  be  directed  towards  the  

surface,  the  sky  appears  compressed  into  a         .'.'."."."." 

circle  of  light  subtending  an  angle  of  96',        

the  appearance   being  precisely   as   if  the        .!i!.l.., 

water  were  covered   with  an  opaque  roof       

with  a  round  hole  directly  over  head.     If,      

however,  we  are  in  diving  armor,  and  look      *":~r-" 

upward  through  the  })late  glass  window  of  ^'®-  '^ 

the  helmet,  the  illusion  of  the  hole  vanishes,  for  now  the  horizon  nyi 

are  refracted  back  into  their  original  direction  on  passing  into  air  once 

more,  as  is  shown  in  (Fig.  54)  the  96'  cone,  widening  out  to  180*. 
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of  Befraction  on  the  Width  of  the  Incident  Beam. — It  is  at 
irent,  by  reference  to  the  diagrams  for  the  construction  of 
:ted  wave-fronts,  that  the  width   of  the  incident  beam  is 

in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  when  the 

from  a  rare  to  a  dense  medium,  or  a  given  portion  of  the 
t  is  spread  out  over  a  larger  surface.     In  passing  from  a  dense 

medium  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  wave-front  being  com- 
ito  a  smaller  area.  This  change  in  the  width  of  the  beam 
8  or  enlarges  (in  one  direction)  the  apparent  size  of  objects 
ler  these  conditions,  producing  distortion — a  narrow  line 
Euiened,  and  a  circle  drawn  out  into  an  ellipse.  This  effect 
ble  under  certain  conditions  when  objects  are  seen  through 
id  the  matter  will  be  more  completely  investigated  later  on. 
don  of  a  Wave  by  a  Plane  Pi^allel  Plate. — The  application 
Ds's  construction  to  the  passage  of  a  plane-wave  through  a 
e  bounded  by  parallel  planes,  shows  at  once  that  the  emer- 
e-front  is  parallel  to  the  incident,  no  matter  how  great  the 
ncidence.  The  direction  of  the  ray  is  therefore  unchanged, 
ich  individual  ray  is  shifted  to  one  side  by  its  passage  through 
Inasmuch  as  the  position  of  an  object  at  a  great  distance 
solely  on  the  direction  of  the  parallel  rays  reaching  the  eye, 
)t  be  changed  by  the  interposition  of  a  thick  plate,  at  any 
V^e  can  test  this  by  viewing  a  very  distant  object  through  a 
:e  of  plate  glass  and  turning  the  plate  rapidly  around  a  vertical 
be  right  and  left.     Objects  near  the  plate,  however,  will  be 

shift  their  apparent  position  considerably  as  the  plate  is 
If  the  two  objects  and  the  eye  be  in  the  same  straight  line 
lem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  intervention  of  the  oblique  plate 
no  way  affect  their  apparent  positions,  for  parallel  rays  from 
It  object  are  unchanged  in  direction  by  passage  through  the 
i  the  same  is  true  of  the  rays  from  the  near  object.     If, 

we  remember  that  the  ray  is  shifled  laterally,  the  difficulty 
8,  for  the  lateral  shift,  while  it  does  not  alter  the  apparent 
if  an  object  at  infinity,  displaces  an  object  situated  at  a  finite 
This  will  be  made  clear  by  reference  to 

be  a  point  not  far  from  the  plate.  It  is 
an  eye  at  E  by  means  of  the  rays  pur- 
j  path  ABCEy  and  its  apparent  position 
ntly  A'.    If  the  oblique  plate  be  removed, 

A  will  be  seen  by  the  direct  pencil  of 
and  will  appear  in  its  true  position  A. 
make  the  same  construction  for  parallel 
ding    from    a    distant    point    we    shall 

the  apparent  position,  or  the  direction 
ch  the  rays  by  which  it  is  seen  come,  is 
d. 

3r  way  perhaps  of  looking  at  the  problem  ^^  55 

be  point  of  view  of  the  wave  front,  and 

point  A  is  near  the  plate,  we  require  the  refraction  of  a 
wave  at  a  plane  surface. 
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Refraction  of  a  Spherical  Wave  at  a  Plane  Sorfitce.- 

spherical  wave  originating  at  0  (Fig.  56)  to  be  refracted  \ 

surface  AB.  If  i^ 
the  refracted  wave-f 
method  of  Huygens, 
points  on  the  refrac 
the  centres  of  secoi 
lets  whose  radii  ar 
dividing  their  dista 
ured  along  rays)  fro 
in  its  unrefracted  pof 
refractive  index  of  t 
we  shall  find  that  t 

wave  is  flattened  down   into  what  at  first  sight  appea 

sphere  of  less  curvature.     Let  us  investigate  the  form  of  tl 

wave,  which  is  sometimes  erroneously  stated  to  be  an  hypei 
Suppose  light  diverging  from  0  to 

be    refracted     at     the     surface    AT 

(Fig.  57).    Draw  an  incident  ray  OP, 

which    is    refracted   in  the  direction 

FQ,     Draw  OD  ±  to  the  surface,  and 

produce  it  to   (7,   making  01)^  DO', 

Draw    a   circle  passing    through  the 

points   0,    P,    and    0',    and    produce 

PQ  backwards  until  it  intersects  the 

circle  at  M^  and  the  prolongation  of 

OO  at  J.     z.  i>OP  =  incidence  z.,  also 

OMP,  both  being   measured   by  arc 

OP,     Moreover  z.  Oilf/=  incidence  l. 

being  equal  to  O'MP^  since  the  normal 

at  M  bisects  the   lOMG.     We  can 


now  write 


sm  t 
sin  r 


O'J 

o'yr 


Fig.  57. 


since  sinO'^f«/=sini  (supplementary  angles)  and  the  sid 
ratio  of  sines  of  opposite  angles. 

•       _  O'J  _  OJ 
"  ^    O'AfOM' 

.     _  o'j-oj  _     oa 


00' 
and  (}'J/-03f=— =:cc 


This  same  relation  holds  no  matter  where  P  be  taken,  C' 
the  locus  of  M  is  an  hyperbola  having  0  and  0^  for  fc 
refracted  ray  PQ  is  normal  to  the  hyperbola  at  M,  Th« 
is  therefore  the  orthogonal  surface  of  the  refracted  wave, 
everywhere  normal  to  the  refracted  rays,  and  the  refn 
fronts  are  parallel  curves,  located  by  measuring  ofi"  equal  k 
the  rays  from  the  hyperbola.  They  will  not  be  themselves 
for  the  parallels  to  a  conic  are  in  general  curves  of  the  eig 
The  evolute  of  the  hyperbola  is  the  caustic  of  the  refract 
this  case  virtual  of  course.    After  refraction  then,  the  differe 
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re-front  appear  to  come  from  points  distributed  along  the 

f  then  we  transfer  our  eyes  from  one  position  of  the  wave- 

lother,  the  position  of  the  radiant  point  in  space  will  appar- 

The  same  thing  is  true  when  the  waves  are  refracted  from 

a  rare  medium, 

c    in   this   case 

evoluto  of  an 

d  the  refracted 

allels  of  an  el- 

e  formation  of  a 

der  these  condi- 

own  in  Fig.  58 

I  portion  of  the 

nd  the  ray  leav- 

arface  normally 

>m   the  cusp  of 

c,  which  we  may 

a  point,  conse- 

bis  portion  of  the  wave  is  approximately  spherical. 

sp  of  the  caustic  from  which  this  portion  comes  is  elevated 

3   true  radiant  point,  consequently  the  refraction  appears 

the   point  nearer  the   eye.      The   bottom  of  a  vessel  of 

serjuently  appears  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  is. 

's  Law. — In  the  case  of  reflection  we  have  seen  that  the 

\   ray  from   one  point  to  another  by  way  of  a  reflecting 

either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.     The  same  is  true  in 

f  refraction,  as  we  shall  now  show.     If  the  refracting  surface 

he  time  of  transit  is  a  minimum,  and  we  have  what  is  known 

'inciple  of  least  time.     If  the  refracting  surface  is  curved, 

may    be    either    a    maximum    or   a   minimum,    according 

w  the  refracting  surface  lies  within  or  without  the  aplanatic 

surface,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  reflection. 

Fermat's  law  may  be  deduced  from  Snell's 

law  by  the  maximum  and  minimum  method 

of  the  calculus. 

Let  ^  be  a  luminous  point  at  height  a 

above  the  refracting  surface  A'B\  and-B  a 

point  illuminated  by  a  disturbance  reaching 

it  by  way  of  any  point  on  the  refracting 

surface,  for  example,  over  the  path  APB 

(Fig.  59).     The  time  of  transit  obviously 

changes  with  the  position  of  P.     We  will 

start  by  assuming  it  to  be  a  maximum  or 

minimum,  and  see  if  the  ordinary  law  of 

refraction  follows. 

i  and  B  drop  perpendiculars  on  the  refracting  surface,  of 

and  h  respectively:    let  the  distance  A'E=^Py  then  A'P=^x 

-p-x.     Call  the  velocities  in  the  two  media  v  and  v\  then 

A  P  PP 

ailong  AP  is  —  and  the  time  along  PB  is  — j-.     The  whole 

V  V 

ch  we   require  to  be   either  a  maximum   or  a   minimum. 
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,     AP    PB         ,    N/a2T72     Jb^'  +  ip-zy 
t  = +  -,-,  or  <  =  - + T -J 

V  V  V  V 

dt  ^        X  p-x         _^ 

dx " t; v/S^x"^  "  vJb^~T{p^y  " 

Now  ,  ^       =sin4>,  and    - ,    ? ".^..^ « sin  ^  ; 

^/;T2Tp72  n/62  +  (;?  -  a;)2 

.    8in4>     sin^  8in4>     t?     ^,      ^       i.-  l  •    o     ii»    i 

. .  =      ,— .   or   - — ,v,  =  -  =  Const.,  which  is  Snell  s  law. 

V  r    '         sm  ^    t? 

A  second  differentiation,  or  in  this  case  a  mere  inspection  of  t 
figure,  shows  us  that  the  time  is  a  minimum. 

We  will  now  examine  the  case  of  refraction  by  a  curved  8ur& 
following  a  demonstration  by  Czapski. 

In  Figure  60  let  AB  be  a  portion  of  an  aplanatic  refracting  sorfii 
Though  we  have  not  yet  discussed  this  surface,  we  can  make  use 

it  in  the  present  case.     It  is  I 
surface  which  will  bring  all  n 
emanating  from  0  accurately 
B*ji-n'  gether    at    (y,    or    change    I 

expanding  spherical  waves  ii 
contracting  spheres  with  cent 
at  (y.     The  times  of  transit  o^ 
.  all  paths  from  0  to  0'  by  way 

*'^  the  aplanatic  surface  (a  suif 
capable  of  bringing  rays  togetl 
at  a  point)  are  equal,  or  if  n  a 
n  be  the  refractive  indexes  of  t 
media  the  reduced  path  is  n(OP) +  n'(PO' )  =  ConBtsint.  (By  redu< 
path  we  mean  the  length  of  path  in  vacuo,  which  will  contain  the  sa 
number  of  waves  as  the  number  contained  in  the  actual  path.) 

Now  suppose  that  we  have  a  refracting  surface  A'B"  of  grea 
curvature  than  the  aplanatic,  which  it  touches  at  P.  The  ray  incid< 
at  P  is  obviously  the  one  which  passes  through  0\  and  we  are 
ascertain  whether  the  reduced  path  is  greater  or  less  than  an  by 
thetical  path  through  some  other  point  on  AB.  Let  this  point 
at  Q,  for  which  the  reduced  path  will  be  n(OQ)  +  n'(QO').  The  i 
which  reaches  0'  by  way  of  the  point  B  on  the  aplanatic  surface  1 
a  reduced  path  n{OB)  +  n{RQ)-hn(QO')  and  the  difference  betwc 
them  is 

[n{0Q)-^7i'{Qa)]  -  [n{OR)  +  n(RQ)  +  niQ^)], 

or  n{OQ-OB)-n(BQ). 

Now  (OQ  -  OB)  <  BQ  (sides  of  a  triangle). 

Therefore,  since  n<n\  n(OQ  -  OB)  <n'BQy  and  the  path  by  n 
of  Q  is  less  than  the  path  by  way  of  B ;  but  the  latter  is  the  aai 
as  the  actual  path  by  way  of  P,  therefore  that  path  is  a  maxima 
In  the  same  way  we  may  show  that  if  the  refracting  surface  hai 
curvature  less  than  the  aplanatic,  i.e,  lies  without  it,  the  path  n 
be  a  minimum. 
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;efiraetion  bj  a  FrisiiL — In  the  case  of  refraction  by  a  prism  we 

e  to  determine  the  deviation  of  a  ray  or  wave-front,  by  passage 

mgh  a  medium  bounded  by  two  planes  which  make  an  angle  with 

1   other;   this  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  the  prism.     If  the 

active  index  of  the  prism  be  greater  than  that 

the  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed,  as  is 

ally  the  case,  the  deviation  of  the  ray  is  always 

ly  from  the  vertex,  that  is*  towards  the  base  of 

prism.    This  is  obvious  at  first  sight,  except 

baps  in  the  case  in  which  the  incident  ray  falls 

Lhe  prism  in  the  direction  shown  in  Figure  61, 

here  the  deviation  at  the  first  surface  is  towards 

vertex,  while  that  at  the  secpnd  is  towards 
base,  the  final  direction  depending  on  the 

ktive  magnitude  of  these  two  deviations.     The 

le  of  refraction  at  the  second  surface  is  greater 

1   that  at  the  first,  and  since  the  deviation 

'eases  as  this  angle  increases,   the  deviation 

ards  the  base  at  the  second  surface  is  greater 

n  the  deviation  towards  the  apex  at  the  first. 

Ve  will  now  derive  an  expression  for  tho  deviation.     Let  the  angle 

of  the  prism  be  a  (Fig. 
62)  and  let  t  and  r  be 
the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  at  the  first 
surface,  r  and  i'  at  the 
second.  The  deviation  is 
obviously  i>,  the  angle 
between  the  emergent  ray 
and  the  incident  ray.  The 
deviation  at  the  first  sur- 
face is  t  -  r,  at  the  second 
i'  -  r ,  while 

Z>  =  (i-r)  +  (t'-0 

=^i  +  %  -(r  fr'). 

r  H-  r  =  a,  since  a  +  the  two  base  angles  of  the  prism  =  2  rt.  ls 
-  /)  +  the  base  angles  =  2  right  angles. 

.'.    U  =  i-\-i'-a. 

brmula  holds  for  the  condition  shown  in  the  previous  figure, 

lat  in  this  case  the  negative  sign  must  be  prefixed  to  the  angles 

Suppose  the  angle  a  becomes  zero,  the  prism  then  becoming 

arallel  plate.     The  deviation  then  becomes  i  +  (-«')  -  0,  which 

o  zero  (since  in  this  case  i  =  i'). 

dve  Index  of  a  Prism. — Let  us  now  suppose  the  angle  of  in- 
be  such  that  the  ray  passes  through  the  prism  parallel  to  the 
this  case  i  =  i  and  r  =  r\  and  if  we  can  measure  If  and  know 
I  we  can  easily  determine  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism. 

\  Z>  =  2i  -  a,  or  i  =  — ^—  ,  also  r  =  -. 


Fig.  62. 
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Substituting  these  values  in  u  =  -; —  we  have  u.  =  — ^X-. '- 

^  '^     sinr  '^  sin^a 

We  must  now  find  some  method  of  arranging  the  angle  of  incidence 
so  that  the  path  of  the  ray  through  the  pnsm  will  be  parallel  to  the 
base,  dvce  it  is  only  for  thL<i  condition  that  the  above  formula  holds. 

This  adjustment  is  very  easily  made,  for  the  deviation  of  the  ray 
can  be  shown  to  be  a  minimum  when  the  passage  through  the  prism  is 
symmetrical.  There  are  several  methods  of  proving  this,  the  most 
direct  and  rational  being  the  method  of  maxima  and  minima  of  the 
calculus.  We  must  obtain  an  expression  showing  the  change  of 
deviation  with  the  change  of  the  angle  r,  and  by  equating  tUa  to 
zero  derive  the  condition  for  a  maximum  or  minimum.     In  other  words 

dD  d^D 

-f-  =  0  and  -T-^  >  0  (condition  for  minimum), 

dD^d{i  +  i'-a)^^ 

dr~         dr        "   ' 

We  have  sin  t  :=  /a  sin  r,  and  sin  t'  =  ft  sin  r'  —  fi  sin  (a  -  r). 
Then  i  =  sin  "  *  (/t*  sin  r)  and  i' «  sin  '^  [fi  sin  (a  -  r )  ] ; 

.*.   Z>  =  sin"^(/tA8inr)  +  sin~^[fi8in  (a-r)]-tt, 
dD^       fACOsr  fi  cos  (a  -  r) 

^^"[l-fiUin^rf     [l-fi2sin2(a-r)]* 
Expressing  the  cos  by  the  sin  we  have 

fA(l-sin'ry      fi[\  -sin^(a-r)]^  _^ 
[l-fi^8\nHf     [l-/i«sin2(a-r)]*"' 

Equating   the    above    terras,    multiplying   the  numerator  by  the  i 
denominator  and  cancelling,  gives  us, 

(/i2  -  I )  8in2  r  =  (/ti2  -  1 )  sin2  (a  -  r), 

or  r  =  tt - r  and  r--  =  r\ 

J* 

By  symmetrical  passage  r-r'  \  .*.  D  is  either  a  maximiun  OTj 
minimum.     A  second  differentiation  gives 

(^2^^ /i2-l 

Vr2 


(l-^2  8in2^)(l-^2  8in2^)* 


If  /i  >  1   all  the  factors  are  positive  and  the  whole  expresrion 
greater  than  1,  therefore  Z>  is  a  minimum. 

There  is  another  condition  for  which  we  can  get  a  simple  expi 
for  /I,  namely  :  when  either  the  incident  or  emergent  ray  is  normal 
the  surface  of  the  prism. 

If  t  =  0,  r  =  0,  and  r'  =  a,  2)  =  t'  -  a. 

Therefore  ;x  =  «'"<.^  +  °). 

sm  a 
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Fig.  63. 


Magnifying  Power  of  Prisms. — When  the  prism  is  set  at  minimum 
deviation  the  widths  of  the  incident  and  emergent  beams  are  the  same, 
otherwise  not.     For  example:  in  Figure  63  when 
the  incident  beam  falls  normally  on  the  first  surface, 
and  leaves  the  second  surface  at  a  large  angle  with 
the  normal,  the  width  of  the  beam  has  been  contracted. 
If  we  view  an  object  under  these  conditions,  the  eye 
being  placed  in  the  contracted  beam,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  magnified  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
beam  has  suffered  contraction.     A  circular  opening 
in  a  card  backed  by  a  sodium  flame  is  a  suitable 
object,  and  will  be  found  to  appear  as  an  ellipse. 
If  an  achromatic  prism  is  available  (see  page  87) 
a  circular  white  object  can  be  used,  when  the  effect 
is  very  striking.     If  on  the  other  hand  the  incident 
light  makes  a  large  angle  with  the  normal,  the  emer- 
gent wave-front  is  expanded  in  width,  and  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  it,  the 
object  will  appear  decreased  in  size  in  this  dimension,  a  circular  card 
appearing  as  if  turned  edgewise.     Brewster  suggested  that  by  using 
two  achromatic  prisms  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  magnification  might 
be  shown  in  both  directions,  and  the  action  of  a  telescope  imitated. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  given  a  very  neat  demonstration  of  magnifying 
power,  based  on  Fermat's  law,  which  is  applicable  to  telescopes  as 
well  as  to  the  case  just  cited.     It  proves  by  a  wave-front  method  that 

the  contraction  of  a  beam  of  light,  or  the 
compression  of  a  wave-front,  causes  magni- 
fication. Consider  a  wave-front  of  width 
AB  (Fig.  64)  refracted  at  the  surface  CP, 
and  compressed  thereby  to  width  A'E,  By 
Fermat^s  law  the  time  of  transit  over  the 
path  AC  A'  is  equal  to  the  time  of  transit 
over  the  path  BPF^  being  a  minimum  in 
each  case.     This  we  may  express  by  saying 


A\«. 


that 


\fids  (the 


reduced  path)  is  the  same 
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along  each  ray.  If  from  any  cause  B  is  re- 
tarded relatively  to  A^  s&y  an  amount  BE, 
i^  will  be  retarded  an  equal  amount  relatively  to  A\  namely  B'E'  =  BE,^ 
K  this  retardation  be  considered  as  represented  by  a  rotation  of  the 
^ve-front  AB  through  angle  0  it  will  be  measured  by  {AB)6.  The 
^Te-fronts  AB   in   the  two  positions  can  bo  thought  of  as   two 

t*pwate  fronts  coming  from  two  distant  stars  subtending  an  angle  0 
•*  tie  point  of  observation.  The  retardation  of  B'  must  be  of  the 
.  jww  amount,  consequently  the  rotation  of  the  wave-front  A'B"  will 
^<  be  much  greater  than  0,  being  measured  by  ^(A'B).  Since  the 
*=;   i<tedations  are  equal  we  can  write 

e(AB)  =  ^(A'B')    or    1  =  ^ 

This  is  of  course  only  true  if  AB  and  A'B'  are  in  the  same  medium  :  the  first 
,  «inacc  of  the  prism,  parallel  to  ^^  is  not  represented. 
P.O.  E 


I 
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Now  €>  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  rotation  of  AE  the  compressed 
wave-front,  consequently  we  may  regard  it  in  its  two  positions  as  two 
fronts  coming  from  stars  which  subtend  an  angle  €>,  as  much  greater 
than  0  as  j4B  IB  greater  than  A'B', 

The  same  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  telescopes,  the  compression 
here  being  symmetrical,  a  plane  wave  of  large  area  emerging  from  the 
eye-piece  as  a  plane  wave  of  small  area,  the  magnifying  power  being 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  (he  widths  of  the  stream  of  light  before  and  after 
entering  the  telescope. 

Befiraction  by  a  Lens. — In  the  chapter  on  reflection  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  parabolic  mirror  transforms  a  plane  wave  into  a  contracting 
spherical  wave,  while  an  ellipsoidal  mirror  exei-ts  the  same  action  on 
spherical  waves  originating  at  one  of  the  foci.  It  is  possible  to  con- 
struct refracting  surfaces  having  the  same  property.  We  will  begin 
by  computing  the  refracting  surface,  which  shall  be  aplanatic  for 
spherical  waves. 

Let  0  (Fig.  65)  be  the  luminous  point,  and  0'  the  conjugate  focus 

where  the  converging  waves 
\     \   \  are  to  shrink  to  a  point.    By 

Fermat's  principle  the  reduced 
fi  =  l  ^j^'/  \  M=2  paths  along  the  different  rays 

will  be  equal,  and  the  disturb- 
.     ances  will  all  reach  C  in  the 
"*"* — ' — ' — •      same  phase,  resulting  in  in- 
tense illumination.     Sup{)08e 
0  to  lie  in  a  medium  of  re£ 
index    1,    practically   in  air,* 
while  0'  is  in  a  medium  of  ref. 
index  2  between  which  we  re- 
Fig.  65.  quire  an  aplanatic  surface  of 

separation.  Let  r  and  r  be 
the  distances  of  any  point  on  the  surface  from  0  and  (7,  then 
r  -f  fir'  =  Constant,  the  equation  of  a  Cartesian  oval.  Choose  a  point 
on  the  line  joining  0  and  0'  such  that  r  =  5  and  ,? '  =  7.  The 
constant  for  this  particular  case  will  be  19.     Now  describe  around  0 

19  —  6 
a  circle  of  radius  6  and  around  0'  a  circle  of  radius  of  — ^ — .     Tie 

intersection  of  these  circles  will  give  two  more  points  on  the  aplanatic 
surface,  which  can  be  gradually  built  up  by  giving  to  r  constantly 
increasing  values. 

The  general  form  of  the  equation  of  a  Cartesian  oval  is 


1^ 


/XT  -h  ftV  =  Constant,  from  which  we  get  fA-r+pf 


ds 


ds 


0. 


In  the  case  just  considered  the  conjugate  foci  lie  in  different  media. 
If  they  are  to  be  in  the  same  medium  we  require  an  intervening 
medium  capable  of  effecting  the  required  change  in  the  form  of  the 
wave-front.     Wo  thus  come  to  the  Aplanatic  Lens. 

Spherical  light  waves,  originating  at  a  point  in  air,  are  to  be  trans-, 
formed  by  a  lens  into  converging  spheres  which  come  to  a  focus  al 
another   point  also  situated  in  air.     Suppose  the  lens  to  be  midway] 
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between  the  two  points  and  the  curvature  of  its  two  surfaces  the  same. 

The  spherical  wave  will  be  changed  into  a  plane  wave  by  the  first 
surface,  consequently  the  simplest  way  to  construct  the  form  of  the 
lens  will  be  to  trace  the  surface  aplanatic  for- a  plane  wave  by  the 
method  given  above,  modifying  it,  however,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  sum  of  any  path  measured  along  a  ray  from  the  plane  wave  to  the 
aplanatic  surface,  and  the  reduced  path  from  this  point  to  the  focus, 
a  constant.  These  aplanatic  surfaces  are,  however,  of  very  little 
practical  importance,  for  they  can  only  be  reproduced  approximately, 
md  then  only  when  the  departure  from  a  spherical  surface  is 
rery  slight.  In  the  process  of  lens  making  the  surfaces  which  are 
«ing  ground  together  assume  of  their  own  accord  a  spherical  form, 
ince  two  surfaces,  to  fit  together  in  all  positions,  must  be  of  constant 
urvature.  Lenses  with  spherical  surfaces  do  not  bring  rays  ac- 
urately  to  a  point,  or  in  other  words  do  not  give  converging  waves 
''hich  are  truly  spherical.  This  results  in  what  is  known  as  spherical 
berration,  which  has  been  treated  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  this 
ook  under  reflection,  A  spherical  surface  may  be  made  approximately 
plauatic  by  local  grinding,  if  the  amount  of  material  to  be  removed 
e  not  too  great.  This  process  is  known  as  correcting  the  lens 
»r  spherical  aberration,  or  figuring,  and  is  largely  a  "cut  and  try" 
peration. 

Focal  Length  of  a  Lens. — The  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  lens 
0  the  focus  varies  with  the  distance  .of  the  source  of  light :  if  it  be  at 
dfinity  the  waves  are  plane  and  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the 
0CU8  is  called  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  This  may  be  expressed  in 
erms  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  two  surfaces  and  the  refractive 
ridex  of  the  glass,  and  the  formula  which  we  will  now  deduce  can 
•  naed  for  determining  the  refractive  index  of  a  lens. 

Let  ^  =  ref.  index  of  lens,  r  =  radius  of  surface  AMBy  s  =  radius  of 
urface  ANB  and  y=  AD. 


All  disturbances  from  0  reach  0'  at  the  same  time ; 

.-.  OA  +  (yA^OM^-^(MN)  +  NO\ 

f  =  "IrMD  -  MD^  =  2sND  -  ND^, 

(M[fi  and  ND^  can  be  rejected  since  MD  and  ND  are  small  in 
omparison  to  r  and  5.) 
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:.MN4^f  =  {a^^ (1) 

2r     2s     2  \r     s/ 

Denote  OlJ  by  u  and  O'D  by  r,  and  we  have 

0-^  =  w  +  ^    and    (/A  =  i?  +  ^  (approximately) ; 

.-.    OA-hO'A  =  00'-h^(^-+^^ (2) 

But  OA-h(yA-^  OAf-h  (/N+fiiMN),  and  substituting  from  (2)  we  get 

Substituting  for  MN  the  vahie  given  in  (1), 

1    I    ,     ,,/i    i\    1 

where  /  is  the  value  of  v  when  w=  oo ,  that  is  when  the  incident  rays 
are  parallel.  The  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  therefore  /.  Measure  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  the  two  surfaces  of  a  lens  and  its  focal  length, 
and  determine  ft. 

Befraction  of  Light  in  Non-Homogeneoos  Media. — The  consideration 
of  the  laws  of  refraction  in  media  in  which  the  refractive  index 
varies  continuously  from  point  to  point  leads  us  to  a  most  interesting 

class  of  phenomena,  the  most  common  examples 
of  which  are  the  illusions  known  as  Mirages. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  subject  it  will 
bo  well  to  investigate  the  refraction  of  a  ray 
of  light  by  a  number  of  media  of  different 
refractive  indices  arranged  in  horizontal  strata 
of  equal  thickness.  Let  the  velocities  of  light 
Fig.  67.  in  the  different  strata  be  represented  by  p,  ^ 

and  v",  and  let  the  angle  of  incidence  on  the 
first  layer  be  t  (Fig.  67) — we  require  the  deviation  of  the  ray  hy 
the  two  boundaries. 


We  have  ~ —  =  ■    for  first  boundary, 
sm  r    V 


.V 


sm  r  =  sm  i 


The  incidence  angle  at  the  second  boundary  is  obviously  r,  therefore 
we  have 


smt  - 

V 


sm  r      V 

— .  -/=  ,,  or 

sm  r     V         sin  r 


V 


f;  =  ,,,  which  gives 


sm  t 
sin  r 


.•> 


showing  that  the  direction  of  the  ray  in  the  third  medium  is  the  same 
as  if  the  intervening  medium  were  not  present.  Now  suppose  the 
number  of  layers  to  be  increased  indefinitely,  and  the  thickness  d 
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uch  to  be  reduced  indefinitely.  This  gives  us  a  medium  of  con- 
tinuooaly  varying  refmctive  index,  and  we  see  that  the  direction 
of  the  ray  aC  any  point  is  the  aaine  as  if  the  upper  layers  were 
Mmoved,  and  the  ray  ^entered  the  flat  surface  of  a  medium  of  retractive 
index  equal  to  that  which  the  non -homogeneous  medium  has  at  the 
point  in  question.  Suppose  a  ray  to  be  travelling  in  a  horizontal 
direction  in  a  medium  of  this  nature.  As  the  ray  is  moving  in  a 
direction  in  which  the  refractive  index  does  not  change,  it  may 
Kem  at  first  sight  as  if  there  would  bo  no  change  of  direction.  The 
discussion  of  the  case  by  ray  methods  would  lead  to  this  conclusion, 
1  result  which  plainly  shows  the  danger  of  handling  optical  problems 
in  this  way.  No  matter  how  limited  the  width  of  the  ray,  th« 
wave'front, — the  motion  of  which  constitutes  the  rays, — must  have 
>  finite  size,  and  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  front  are  moving 
in  r^ons  of  different  optical  den- 
sity. The  upper  edge  will  conse-  ,--"  .-•'" 
quently  move  faster  than  the  lower. 
and  the  front  will  gradually  wheel 
around,  which  means  that  the  direc- 
tion of  propagation,  or  the  direction 
of  the  ray,  is  constantly  changing. 
We  can  treat  the  case  by  Huygens'a 
coDstruction  by  describing  second- 
ary wavelets  of  constantly  decreas- 
ing ndii  around  points  on  the 
wave-front,  the  enveloping  plane 
repreaenting  the  Iront  in  its  next 
poatdon  (Fig.  68).  By  repeating  the 
procem  we  can  show  the  gradual 
change  of  direction.  The  resulting  curved  rays  are  concave  towards 
the  direction  of  higher  reiractive  index. 

Astronomical  Ke&action. — The  optical  density  or  refractive  index 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere  decreases  as  we  ascend  from  the  surface, 
conseqaently  the  rays  of  light,  which  reach  our  eyes  from  the  stars, 
move  in  curved  paths,  except  when  the  star  is  in  the  zenith.  Kince 
the  direction  in  which  the  Btar  appears  to  be,  is  the  direction  from 
which  the  ray  comes  when  it  enters  the  eye,  the  true  position  of 
the  star  can  only  be  determined  by  taking  the  refraction  of  the 
atmosphere  into  account.  The  effect  of  refraction  is  to  make  the 
(tar  appear  higher  up  above  the  hoi-izon,  or  nearer  the  zenith  than 
it  really  is. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  final  direction  of  the  ray  is  independent 
of  the  layers  intervening  between  the  medium  in  which  the  observation 
is  made,  and  the  region  from  which  the  light  comes;  it  is  therefore 
:ipparent  that  the  change  in  direction  can  he  determined  by  determining 
the  refractive  index  of  the  air  at  the  point  where  the  instrument  is 
situated,  which  can  he  done  by  observing  its  temperature,  pressure,  etc. 
The  curvature  of  light  rays  in  the  atmospliere  also  inflneneea  the 
apparent  positions  of  objects  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  usual  effect 
iieing  an  elevation  of  an  object  above  its  true  position,  a  circumstance 
which  must  he  taken  into  account  in  all  geodetic  observations. 
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The  normal  variation  of  the  refractive  index  in  the  atmosphere  i 
often  disturbed  by  temperature  variations,  as  when  the  air  near  th 
surface  is  warmed  by  the  heated  ground,  or  when  a  layer  of  col 
air   flows   over   a   layer  of  warm   air,  as  may  occasionally   happen  - 
These  abnormal  conditions  in  the  atmosphere  give  rise  to  the  pheno  - 
menon  of  mirage,  the  commonest  type  being  that  seen  on  the  desert> 
where  the  air  is  heated  by  the  hot  sand.     In  this  case  the  refractive 
index  is  abnormally  low  along  the  ground,  rises  to  a  maximum  a9 
we  ascend,  and  then  decreases  more  slowly  according  to  the  usual 
law.     Rays  of  light  near  the  surface  are  therefore  concave  upwardf^ 
while  those  travelling  at  greater  elevations  are  concave  doumicards^ 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  rays  which  would  ordinarily  strike  tho 
ground    are   turned    upwards  and    reach    the    eye,   appearing   as  if 
reflected   in   the  ground,  while  other  rays  starting  originally  from 
the  same  point  may  reach  the  eye  by  the  usual  path.     The  point 
thus  appears  double.     The  sky  at  the  horizon   may  thus  appear  as 
if  mirrored  in  the  sand,  and  since  the  only  reflecting  body  in  nature 
capable  of  acting  in  this  manner  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  a 
smooth  sheet  of  water,  the  natural   inference  is  that  a  lake  exists 


FiQ.  69.— Diagram  of  Deskrt  Mirage. 

between  us  and  the  horizon.  Where  the  sky  is  broken  by  mountainft, 
we  see  their  inverted  images  mirrored.  The  paths  of  the  rays  ia 
mirage  of  this  type  are  shown  in  Fig.  69. 

It  can  be  very  beautifully  reproduced  by  a  method  which  was  de 
scribed  by  the  author  in  the  Philosophiatl  Magazine  in  1899,  and  which 
has  since  been  somewhat  improved.  Three  slabs  of  slate  each  a  metre 
long,  20  cms.  wide  and  1  cm.  thick  (black-board  slate),  are  mounted 
on  iron  tripods  and  carefully  brought  into  the  same  plane,  so  that  the 
upper  surnice  is  continuous  and  flat,  which  can  be  ascertained  bv 
"  sighting  "  it  from  one  end  (Fig.  70).  The  surface  is  sprinkled  witi 
sand,  to  prevent  reflection,  which  may  occur  at  grazing  incidence. 
A  sheet  of  ground  glass  with  an  arc-light  behind  it  represents  the 
sky,  or  a  mirror  mounted  so  as  to  reflect  the  sky  when  viewed  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  desert.  The  artificial  sky  must  come  down 
to  the  level  of  the  sanded  surface,  and  in  front  of  it  a  chain  of 
mountains  cut  out  of  pasteboard  is  mounted,  with  peaka  varying 
from  1  to  2  cms.  in  height,  and  valleys  which  come  quite  down  to 
the  sand.  The  desert  is  heated  by  a  long  gas  burner  made  by  drilling 
numerous  small  holes  in  a  piece  of  gas  pipe.  The  flames  should  only 
be  4  or  5  cms.  high,  otherwise  the  slate  is  liable  to  crack.  If  we 
look  along  the  sand,  holding  the  eye  an  inch  or  two  above  the  plane 
of  the  surface,  we  shall  see,  as  the  desert  warms  up,  what  appears  to  be 
a  brilliant  pool  of  water  on  the  sand,  in  which  the  inverted  images  of 
the  mountains  and  sky  appear  reflected.  Photographs  of  this  artificial 
mirage  are  shown  in  Fig.  71,  Plate  II. 
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Another  type  of  mirage,  sometimes  seen  at  sea,  can  be  referred  to  a 
stratum  of  hot  air  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  earth's  surface, 
which  behaves  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  hot  air  on  the 
ground,  giving  rise  to  inverted  images  of  distant  ships  high  above  the 
horizon.  Objects  ordinarily  below  the  horizon  are  frequently  brought 
into  view,  by  the  curvature  of  the  rays  resulting  from  an  abnormally 
rapid  change  in  the  refractive  index  of  the  air,  a  case  being  on  record 
▼here  ships  moored  off  the  French  coast  across  the  English  channel 
20  miles  distant  were  seen  from  Dover. 

Mirages  are  frequently  seen  on  cold  autumn  mornings  over  large 
bodies  of  water,  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
being  warmed.  A  frequent  illusion,  known  as  Fata  Morgana,  is  the 
apparent  elevation  of  objects  on  a  distant  shore  into  pinnacles  and 
columns.  It  results  from  a  distribution  of  density  similar  to  that 
causing  the  desert  mirage,  the  transition  being  less  abrupt  however. 
A  medium  stratified  in  horizontal  layers,  with  a  maximum  refractive 
index  along  the  central  plane,  will  render  divergent  rays  parallel  and 
then  convergent,  the  medium  acting  as  a  sort  of  continuous  lens. 

Fig.  72  is  a  somewhat  exaggerated  diagram  of  this  effect.  An  eye 
at  0  receives  rays  from  0'  which  have  come  over  a  number  of  different 
and  can  be  considered  as 

or 


situated  at  a  focus  towards  which  __.-  — 

these  rays  converge.   0'  will  there-  _  ,- -rr"-*^-rvl-I--_-_--^,.^ 

fore  appear    magnified    in    the       ^:if>^l'/sJz}i-Ji'^^^^ 


vertical  direction  into  a  column 

AB,    As   the  curvature  of  the  Fio.  72. 

rays  is  only   in   vertical   planes 

there  will  be  no  corresponding  horizontal  magnification.     Rocks  and 

other  objects  lying  along  the  shore  are  thus  seen  raised  to  the  dignity 

of  lofty  cliffs,  and  blocks  of  ice  floating  in  the  water  appear  as  white 

pinnacles. 

If  there  was  a  similar  variation  in  the  refractive  index  in  horizontal 
<lirections,  magnification  in  all  directions  would  occur.  In  a  medium 
capable  of  acting  in  this  way  the  equi-indical  surfaces,  or  layers,  of 
fqoal  refractive  index  will  be  coaxial  cylinders,  the  highest  refractive 
index  being  along  the  axis.  Exner  has  shown  that  the  eyes  of  some 
insects  are  arranged  in  this  way,  the  convergence  of  the  rays  to  a  focus 
faulting  from  the  action  of  a  non-homogeneous  medium. 

Cylinders  of  gelatine  soaked  in  water  were  found  by  Exner  and 
Matthiessen  to  behave  in  the  same  way. 

These  pseudo-lenses  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  prepare  and  are 
«ttremely  interesting.  A  quantity  of  photographic  gelatine  is  soaked 
'n  dean  water  until  quite  soft,  and  the  excess  of  water  decanted.  The 
gelatine  is  then  heated  until  quite  fluid  and  filtered  through  ordinary 
D^ter  paper,  warming  the  funnel  from  time  to  time.  Boiling  the 
gelatine  with  the  beaten  white  of  egg  and  skimming  is  said  to  clarify 
jt  This  operation  is  not  necessary  unless  ordinary  cooking  gelatine 
^  used.  After  filtering,  the  solution  is  evaporated  on  a  water  bath 
"^til  almost  as  thick  as  syrup,  and  poured  into  a  test  tube.  In  an 
W  or  so  it  will  have  solidified,  and  the  cylinder  can  be  removed  by 
<^king  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  for  the  admission  of 
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air,  heating  the  tube  quickly  in  a  flame,  and  shaking  or  pushing  out 
the  contents.  By  means  of  a  hot  knife  a  section  1*5  cms.  thick  is  cut 
from  the  cylinder,  care  being  taken  to  get  the  ends  as  flat  as  possible. 
This  section  is  placed  on  a  small  piece  of  thin  plate  glass,  and  a  second 
plate  laid  on  the  top.  The  glass  plates  prevent  evaporation  from  the 
ends,  and  as  the  water  dries  out,  the  refractive  index  rises,  the  highest 
value  existing  on  the  outside  and  the  least  alone  the  axis.  In  from 
twelve  to  twenty  four  hours  the  action  is  strongly  divergent,  a  lamp 
flame  viewed  through  the  cylinder  being  reduced  anywhere  from  five 
to  fifteen  diameters.  By  combining  the  cylinder  with  a  convex  lens 
a  Galilean  telescope  can  be  made.  The  rest  of  the  cylindrical  rod 
should  be  hung  up  to  dry,  which  will  take  several  days.  A  section 
cut  from  the  dry  cylinder  and  immersed  in  water  becomes  in  time 
analogous  in  its  action  to  a  convex  lens,  and  a  telescope  can  be  made 
of  the  two  cylinders  combined. 

Schott  has  prepared  similar  cylinders  of  glass,  by  pouring  the  molten 
glass  into  iron  tubes.  The  sudden  chilling  of  the  outer  layer  produced 
tension  in  the  glass  cylinder,  and  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
refractive  index,  plane  parallel  plates  cut  from  the  cylinder  acting  as 
concave  lenses. 

Following  the  mathematical  treatment  which  Exner  gave  for 
cylinders  of  this  nature,  we  arrive  at  two  interesting  conclusions^ 

namely  that  the  ordinary  lens  formula  -  +  -  =  -  holds  for  them,  and 

u     V     f 

that  to  be  aplanatic,  the  equation  which  shows  the  relation  between 

the  refractive  index  and  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  is 

that  of  a  parabola. 


FiQ.  73. 

Let   0    (Fig.   73)  be    the  source  and   (7  the   conjugate  focus,  at 
distances  a  and  b  from  the  surfaces  of  a  cylinder  of  thickness  c 

Consider  the  ray  incident  at  angle  a,  at  a  point  at  distance  x  from  the 

axis,  where  the  refractive  index  is  n.     The  angle  of  refraction  j8*-. 
From  now  on  the  ray  moves  in  a  path  which  is  approximately  circular 

for  rays  near  the  axis,  turning  through  an  angle  -  before  reaching  the 
second  surface  (r  =  radius  of  curvature  of  ray).       ^ 

The  ray  meets  the  second  surface  at  an  incidence  angle  y  =  --/?,  for 

P  and  y  can  be  regarded  as  angles  of  a  triangle  whose  exterior  angle 

-  is  equal  to  their  sum.     The  angle  of  refraction  into  air  is 

r 
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S  =  ny  — np  = o. 

T  T 

Since  we  are  considering  rays  near  the  axis  arj  =  x,  =  x,  where  x  is  the 
distance  of  any  point  on  the  ray  from  the  axis 

X     ^    n€  m    X        X    X    n€  z^v 

-  =  S  = a  = ,  or  -4-7  =  — (1> 

0  r  r     a        a     0     r 

We  now  require  an  expression  for  r  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  ray. 

Liet  OH  be  the  element  of  wave  front ;  the  velocities 
and  refractive  indices  at  G  and  H  are  respectively  v\  n' 
and  r,  n  which  are  so  related  that  v'>v  and  n>n. 

If  the  radius  of  the  secondary  wavelet  around  G  is  GL 
and  the  radius  of  the  one  around  H  is  HK^  the  radius  of 
curvature  r  will  be  found  by  producing  LK  until  it  meets 
GH  produced,  say  at  /.     If  GH  equals  dx, 

r        HK  ,TT       1     -J       /.        .     V     n'    n  +  dn 

-J-  =  -jTT  (Homol.  sides  of  =  as)  =  -,  =  -  = ,  Fio.  74. 

r  +  oaj     GL  ^  '     v     n         n 

where  dn  is  the  increment  of  n  corresponding  to  the  increment  dx. 

By  equation  (1)  I  +  r  "*£•  <2> 

Now  n  «/(«)  =  n^  +  c^  +  CgX^  +  c^oi^  ...  in  which  n^  equals  the  index  at 
the  axis,  and  on  account  of  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  n  around 
the  axis,  n  has  the  same  value  for  -  x  as  for  +  a:,  and  c^  =  c^  =  c,,  =  0 ; 

/.  for  nearly  central  rays  n^nj  +  CgX^    (3) 

■J-  =  2Cgfl5,   -  +  ^  =  -  2c^€  =  Constant, 

in  which  e^  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  law  of  change  of  the 
refractive  index. 

If  we  let  -  2c-€ « -,  we  have  (4)  -  +  y-  =  -,  the  classical  formula  for 

'     p  ^  ^  a     0    p 

lenses.     This  formula  shows  us  that  the  focus  is  inversely  proportional 

to  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 

By  combining  (3)  and  (4),  we  get  n  =  n^  -  «— ^^> 

fij  -  n  =  ^r—  and  if  n^  -  n  ==  Aw,    x^  =  2p€Aw. 

If  we  plot  X  and  An  on  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates,  we  shall 
get  a  parabola. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  attention  to  nearly  axial  rays  for 
which  X  is  small,  and  obtained  our  final  expression  by  neglecting  powers 
higher  than  the  square  in  the  series.  Let  us  now  consider  rays  farther 
removed  from  the  axis,  and  determine  the  law  governing  the  change 
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of  refractive  index  which  irmst  hold  if  the  cylinder  is  to  bring  all  rays 
to  the  same  focus,  or  be  aplatiatic. 


(Integrating) 


X  it  holds  when  x-- 
to  be  -  *pn. 


xdx    p' 
-  tfn  —  ^-  +  Const. 


iiid  since  the  above  equation  holds  for  all  vd 
0.     From  this  relation  we  determine  i ' 


brrTTid 


an  expression  identical  with  the  one  which  we  obtained  for  the  I 

The  natnre  of  the  function  is  therefore  puabolic,  and  if  we  | 
ordinates  equal   to  the   refractive   itidioes,   i 
abscissae  equal  to  the  pluR  and  minus  value 
we  shall  get  a  parabola,  which  is  concave 
or  up  according  to  whether  tlie  highest  or  loi 
value  of  n  is  found  along  the  axis,  or  uccordi 
we  consider  a  cylinder  (Fig.  TTi)  which  actA 
concave  or  convex  lens. 

If  we  consider  the  cylinder  to  bo  of  infinite  lei 
the  rays  will  come  to  a  focus  on  the  axis, 
diverge  again,  and  moving  in  curved  paths 
to  a  focus  again  at  a  point  further  along  On 
axis. 

The  same  thing  will  take  place  in  vertical 
or  in  two  dimensions  if  the  i'i|iii-indical  si 
FiQ.  75.  are  paratlel  planes  instead  of  <'o,'ixial  cylindl 

Such   conditions  sometimes    exi.'it   in    the  atl 
sphere  as  Professor  Everett  has  shown,  and  if  the  eye  be  situated 
the  focus  where  the  rays  come  together,  vertical  umgniMcation  of  tire 
object  will  result  as  we  have  scan. 

A  ray  of  light  entering  a  medium  of  this  descriptiun  will  ba  bm 
towards,  anil  cross  the  line  of  maximum  optical  densitv,  whoro  't 
changes  its  curvature  and  is  again  bent  towards  the  line,  which  it  nif 
thus  cross  again  and  again,  traversing  a  path  which  is  approxiimtoly  a 
sine  curve.  If  wc  are  dealing  with  a  diverging  petidf  of  rays^  tin 
rays  will  alternately  converge  to,  and  diverge  from  a  focus,  passing 
in  this  way  through  a  number  of  successive  foci.  These  effects  CAn  !k 
well  shown  by  the  following  device,  which  was  described  by  the  autbor 
in  the  Phihsophkal  Mayuxine  for  April  18!)9. 

A  glass  trough  5IJ  cms.  long  by  1()  cms.  high  and  2  cms.  wide  ****• 
plate'glass  ends,  is  filled  to  the  depth  of  3  cms.  with  a  strong  soluLiun 
of  alum.  On  this  is  floated  a  layer  of  water  containing  10%  or 
alcohol,  which  is  very  much  lighter  than  the  alum  solution,   though 
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baTmg  about  the  same  refractive  index.  A  mixture  of  glycerine  and 
B5^{  dcohol  has  a  much  higher  refractive  index,  but  a  specific  gravity 
:Dlenncdiate  between  these  two  liquids,  consequently  it  is  possible  by 
leans  of  a  glass  syphon,  drawn  down  to  a  small  aperture  which  is 
wnt  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  introduce  a  layer  of  it  between  the 
Jam  solution  and  the  supernatant  water.  The  necessary  precautions 
liid  fuller  directions  will  be  found  in  the  original  paper.  The  three 
olutionH  were  previously  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  rendered 
luorescent  with  sulphate  of  quinine  in  order  that  the  patlis  of  the  rays 
«uld  be  followed.  By  cautious  stirring  the  diSusion  of  the  layers  into 
ach  other  can  be  assisted,  and  we  shall  have  as  a  result  a  medium  in 
»hich  the  refractive  index  increases  from  the  surface  towards  the 
nedian  plane,  and  then  decreases  from  this  plane  towards  the  bottom, 
Jic  condition  being  similar  to  the  atmospheric  condition  producing  the 
F»la  Morgana.  If  a  very  narrow  beam  of  light  from  an  arc-lamp, 
nade  p^irallel  by  means  of  a  condensing  lens,  be  thrown  obliquely  into 
«e  end  of  the  trough,  it  will  be  seen  to  traverse  the  liquid  in  the 
bnn  of  a  most  beautiful  blue  nrave,  the  curvature  of  which  varies 
irith  the  angle  at  which  the  ray  enters.  A  ray  of  light  travelling 
n  a  sine  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  76,  Plate  III.,  which  was  photographed 
lirectly  from  the  trough. 

The  alternate  convergence  and  divergence  of  rays,  and  the  successive 
'Oct  can  be  shown  by  allowing  a  parallel  bundle  of  rays  to  enter  one 
!nd  of  the  trough  in  a  horizontal  direction.  A  photograph  of  this 
Jhenoraenon  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  77,  Plate  III. 

SdntUlation. — In  addition  to  the  more  or  less  regular  gradations 
n  the  refractive  index  of  tbe  atmosphere  there  exist  striae,  or  small 
'egions  of  sudden  change  due  to  tbe  mixing  of  hot  and  cold  currents, 
«mewhal  similar  to  the 
nnditions  existing  in  a 
3ii*ture  of  glycerine  and 
»«er.     When  a  wave- 
front    of    light    passes  --'^''j 
ihrough  a  region  where               ,--''_,..^  ,■' , 
the  refractive  index   is       ,--'  ^-''    ^',^',- 
low  it  gains,  and  while       ,''      •-''-''^ 

Mavelling  in  a  region  of      '     _,-'''.'f ■'■■'■'  ->,-"-'  \-     i-.  * 

lii|h  refractive  index  it       ^'  ^fV'  ,''       ''.--''  ^-;\. /.iijiiji-^* 

lows.     The    result    of    ' -ii^''       ft,''    ,- 
ibis  is,  that  tbe  striae  .r",^''    ?**''      ,'       *■'■''■■ 

defonB  the  plane  wave  }■'     ■^^'    ,''     -S'^'^-' 

"f  light    coming    from  -^    bi"^''      ,'''^V'i'''' 

tile  stars  into  a  comi-  \fii*'''  ^fh-'f-i''''''' 

gMed  wave,  portions  of  '     j.*,'-:.''" 

■ticli  are  convex  in  the  t^' ' 

liirection  of  propagation.  Fro.  78. 

"bile  other  portions  are 

Mncave.     The  concave  portions  naturally  converge,  while  the  convex 

ptirtioiis  diverge ;  the  result  being  that  the  energy  concentrates  itself 

^  certain  areas  at  tbe  expense  of  the  adjacent  areas,  as  shown  in 
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This  uneven  distribution  of  light  produces  the  familiar  phenomenon 
of  scintillation  or  twinkling  of  the  stars.     If  the  intensity  of  the  light 
from  a  star  were  sufficient,  we  should  find  that  instead  of  illuminating  a 
white  surface  uniformly,  as  does  the  sun  or  moon,  it  would  illuminate 
it  unevenly,   dark  and   light  patches  alternating  over  the  surface. 
This    uneven    illumination    is    actually    observed    during    the   few 
moments  immediately  preceding  totality  of  a  solar  eclipse,  the  patches 
of  light  and  shadow  being  arranged  in  more  or  less  parallel  bands. 
The  bands  are    sometimes    erroneously   referred  to  as   "diffraction 
fringes "  bordering  the  moon's  shadow.     They  move  along  over  the 
ground  with  a  velocity  depending  on  the  velocity  of  the  upper  currents 
of  the  atmosphere,  usually  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  per  second.    The 
same  phenomenon  occurs  also  in  the  case  of  star  light,  except  that 
the  light  is  too  feeble  to  produce   shadow  bands  which  are  visible. 
Their  presence,  however,  can  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  brilliancy  of  the  star  observed  by  the  eye  appears  to  suffer 
rapid  periodic  changes,  the  star  appearing  bright  or  feeble  according 
to  whether  the  eye  is  in  a  light  or  dark  area  of  the  moving  system 
of  shadows.      The  width  of  the  bands  is  frequently  not  over  3  or 
4  cms.     This  means  that  it  may  easily  happen  that  one  eye  is  in 
a  dark,  while  the  other  is  in  a  bright  area  at  the  same  moment.    If 
we  look  at  a  star  with  the  eyes  slightly  converged,  which  we  can 
easily  do  by  focusing  them  on  some  object  at  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  feet,  and  in  a  line  with   the  star,  the  star  will  appear  doubled 
and  the  two  images  will  fluctuate  in  intensity,  but  the  fluctuations 
will  not  be  'Mn  step,"  one  eye  seeing  the  star  dark  at  the  moment 
when  the  other  eye  sees  it  bright. 

If  a  star  is  viewed  through  a  telescope  of  large  aperture,  the 
resultant  illumination  at  the  focus  is  the  integral  of  the  bright  and 
dark  bands  covering  the  object  glass  at  the  moment,  and  this  average 
illumination  is  practically  constant,  therefore  scintillation  is  no  longer 
observed.  If  the  aperture  of  the  instrument  be  contracted  by  a 
diaphragm  of  such  size  that  only  the  light  of  a  single  bright  or  dark 
band  can  enter  the  instrument,  the  twinkling  reappears.  It  is 
possible  in  this  way  to  actually  measure  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  corrugations  of  the  wave-front  in  the  case  of  star  light.  Suppose 
that  at  a  given  instant  the  wave  entering  the  small  aperture  of  the 
telescope  is  concave,  it  will  come  to  a  focus  at  a  point  slightly  nearer 
the  object-glass  than  the  focus  of  the  telescope  for  objects  at  infinity 
At  another  instant  when  the  aperture  is  in  a  dark  band  where  the 
wave  is  convex,  the  focal  point  for  this  wave  will  be  behind  the 
principal  focus.  As  the  dark  and  light  bands  sweep  across  the  aper- 
ture the  image  of  the  star  will  alternately  appear  sharp  and  blurred. 
If  the  eye-piece  is  at  the  focus  for  the  concave  wave  it  will  be  inside 
the  focus  for  the  convex  wave.  By  pushing  the  eye-piece  in  up 
to  a  point  where  it  is  possible  to  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
sharp  image  of  the  star,  and  then  drawing  it  out  to  a  point  outside 
the  focus,  for  which  the  same  conditions  prevail,  it  will  be  possible 
to  determine  the  minimum  radius  of  curvature  of  the  convex  and 
concave  portions  of  the  wave-front.  Measurements  made  in  this  way 
show  that   the   average   radius   of  curvature   is  about  6000  metres, 
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although  it  may  Bometimes  fall  as  low  as  1800  metres,  or  rise  as 
high  as  20,000  metres.  Obviously  the  conditions  most  favourable 
for  work  with  astronomical  instruments  are  to  be  found  when  the 
ndius  of  curvature  of  the  corrugations  is  very  large.  This  means 
that  the  waves  are  approximately  plane. 

One  other  point  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection,  namely,  the 
difference  between  planets  and  stars  in  the  matter  of  twinkling.  In 
the  case  of  planets  the  light  comes  from  a  luminous  disc  of  an  appreci- 
able size,  every  point  of  which  produces  a  system  of  shadow-bands  of 
its  own.  It  is  true  that  the  inclination  to  each  other  of  the  rays  coming 
from  the  different  portions  of  the  planet  to  the  eye  is  very  slight,  but 
when  we  consider  that  they  have  traversed  a  distance  of,  say  6000 
metres,  in  coming  to  a  focus,  that  is,  in  forming  a  bright  band,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  light  from  one  side  of  the  planet  may  easily  produce  a 
system  of  shadow-bands  exactly  out  of  step  with  those  produced  by  the 
Mt  of  the  other  side  of  the  disc.  The  supposition  of  a  large  number 
of  shadow  systems  results  in  practically  uniform  illumination  and 
absence  of  scintillation.  This  explanation  of  scintillation,  while  it 
accounts  for  alterations  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  does  not  account 
for  the  peculiar  chromatic  changes  which  were  first  observed  by 
Bespighi.  If  the  spectrum  of  a  scintillating  star  is  observed  it  is  seen 
to  be  traversed  by  broad  dark  bands,  parallel  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines, 
which  travel  from  the  red  to  the  violet,  or  from  the  violet  to  the  red 
according  as  the  star  is  in  the  west  or  the  east.  If  the  star  is  in  the 
xenith,  the  motion  of  the  bands  is  oscillatory.  This  indicates  that  the 
chromatic  changes  are  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Owing  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  air  the  violet  rays  will  reach  the  eye  over  different 
paths  from  those  traversed  by  the  red  rays.     In  Fig.  79  the  dotted  arc 
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represents  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  which  rotates 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Let  the  observer's  eye  be  situated  at 
A-  Two  parallel  rays  from  the  star  are  designated  by  1  and  2.  The 
dispersed  rays  are  designated  by  r  and  v.  It  is  clear  that  the  violet  rays 
from  1,  and  the  red  rays  from  2,  enter  the  eye  or  the  spectroscope  at  A, 
if  1  and  2  are  taken  a  little  closer  together  than  in  the  diagram. 
The  violet  rays  thus  traverse  paths  lying  above  those  traversed  by  the 
wd.  Let  us  now  imagine  that  one  of  the  irregularities  in  the  air 
pfeviously  mentioned,  indicated  by  a  black  spot,  lies  in  the  path  of  the 
W<1  rays,  and  suppose  further  that  this  irregularity  is  of  such  a  nature 
*«  to  cause  the  wave-front,  originally  plane,  to  become  convex.     The 
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intensity  in  the  red  region  will  consequently  become  less,  for  reasons 
already  given.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  now  comes  into  play,  carrying 
this  irregularity  up  and  into  the  path  of  the  violet  rays,  causing  the 
minimum  of  intensity  to  shift  from  the  red  towards  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum.  This  is  the  sequence  observed  by  Respighi  for  a  star  in 
the  west,  which  is  the  case  represented  in  the  diagram.  These 
chromatic  changes  manifest  themselves  to  the  eye  as  an  irregular 
change  in  the  color  of  the  star. 

The  Method  of  Striae. — A  very  ingenious  and  beautiful  method  wa» 
originated  by  Topler  {fVied,  Ann.^  cxxxi.,  p.  33)  (which  he  named  the 
**  Schlieren-methode ")  for  making  visible  regions  in  a  transparent 
medium  where  the  refractive  index  diflFered  slightly  from  that  of  the 
surrounding  regions.  By  employing  as  a  source  of  light  the  instan- 
taneous flash  of  an  electric  spark  he  was  able  to  actually  see  the 
spherical  sound  waves  sent  off  from  another  spark  which  occurred 
a  moment  before.  Mach  has  used  the  method  extensively  for  studying 
by  photography  the  air  waves  given  off  by  sparks,  and  accompanying 
rifle  bullets  in  their  flight,  and  an  extensive  series  of  photographs  were 
made  by  Wood  (Phil,  Mag,,  Aug.  1899,  July  1900,  May  1901) 
of  sound  waves  undergoing  reflection  and  refraction,  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  optics.  The  apparatus  for  showing 
these  waves  can  be  set  up  in  a  few  minutes,  with  very  little  trouble, 
and  as  the  experiment  is  a  very  beautiful  and  instructive  one  it  will  be 
described  in  detail. 


-  -  -z^  ^P*^ 
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The  general  arrangement  of  the  "  Schlieren  "  apparatus  is  shown  in 
Fig.  80.  A  good-sized  achromatic  lens  of  the  finest  quality  obtainable, 
and  of  rather  long  focus,  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  device. 
The  object-glass  of  a  small  telescope  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  is 
about  right. 

This  lens  is  mounted  in  front  of  a  suitable  source  of  light  (in  the 
present  case  an  electric  spark),  which  should  be  at  such  a  distance 
that  its  image  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  is  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  feet. 

The  image  of  the  spark,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  straight 
horizontal,  and  very  narrow,  is  about  two-thirds  covered  with  a  hori 
zontal  diaphragm  (a),  and  immediately  behind  this  is  placed  th< 
vie  wing-telescope.  On  looking  into  the  telescope  we  see  the  field  o 
the  lens  uniformly  illuminated  by  the  light  that  passes  under  th< 
diaphragm,  since  every  part  of  the  image  of  the  spark  receives  ligh 
from  the  whole  lens.  If  the  diaphragm  be  lowered  the  field  wil 
darken,  if  it  be  raised  the  illumination  will  be  increased.  In  general  V 
is  best  to  have  the  diaphragm  so  adjusted  that  the  lens  is  quite  feeblj 
illuminated,  though  this  is  not  true  for  photographic  work.  Let  m 
now  suppose  that  there  is  a  globular  mass  of  air  {h)  in  front  of  the  leni 
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of  slightly  greater  optical  density  than  the  surrounding  air.  The  rays 
of  light  going  through  the  upper  portion  of  this  denser  mass  will  be 
bent  down,  and  will  form  an  image  of  the  spark  below  the  diaphragm, 
allowing  more  light  to  enter  the  telescope  from  this  particular  part 
of  the  field ;  consequently,  on  looking  into  the  instrument,  we  shall 
see  the  upper  portion  of  the  globular  mass  of  air  brighter  than  the 
rest  of  the  field.  The  rays"  which  traverse  the  under  part  of  "  6," 
however,  will  be  bent  up,  forming  an  image  of  the  spark  higher 
up,  and  wholly  covered  by  the  diaphragm,  consequently  this  part  of 
the  field  will  appear  black.  It  will  readily  be  understood,  that  with 
the  long  path  between  the  lens  and  the  image  a  very  slight  change  in 
the  optical  density  of  any  portion  of  the  medium  in  front  of  the  lens 
will  be  sufficient  to  raise  or  depress  the  image  above  or  below  the  edge 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  will  consequently  make  itself  manifest  in  the 
telescope. 

The  importance  of  using  a  lens  of  first-class  quality  is  quite 
apparent,  since  variations  in  the  density  of  the  glass  of  the  lens  will 
act  in  the  same  way  as  variations  in  the  density  of  the  medium 
before  it,  and  produce  unequal  illumination  of  the  field.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  a  lens  which  will  give  an  absolutely  even,  feeble 
illumination,  but  a  good  achromatic  telescope-objective  is  perfect 
enough  for  every  purpose.  A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  apparatus  will  be  found  in  Toepler's  original  paper  in  the 
Annalen.  The  sound-waves,  which  are  regions  of  condensation,  and 
consequent  greater  optical  density,  make  themselves  apparent  in  the 
ttme  way  as  the  globular  mass  of  air  already  referred  to.  They  must 
be  illaminated  by  a  flash  of  exceedingly  short  duration,  which  must 
occur  while  the  wave  is  in  the  field  of  view. 

Toepler  showed  that  this  could  be  done  by  starting  the  sound- 
wave with  an  electric  spark,  and  illuminating  it  with  the  flash  of  a 
s^nd  spark  occurring  a  moment  later,  while  the  wave  was  still  in  the 
field.    A  diagram  of  the  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  81.     In  front 
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j>f  the  lens  are  two  brass  balls  (a,  a),  between  which  the  spark  of  an 
indaction-coil  passes,  immediately  charging  the  leyden-jar  c,  which 
aiacharges  across  the  gap  at  e  an  instant  later.  The  capacity  of  the 
l*r  is  so  regulated  that  the  interval  between  the  two  sparks  is  about 
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one  ten-thousandth  of  a  second.  The  field  of  the  lens  is  thus  illumi- 
nated by  the  flash  of  the  second  spark  before  the  sound-wave  started 
by  the  first  spark  has  gone  beyond  the  edge  of  the  lens. 

To  secure  the  proper  time-interval  between  the  two  sparks  it  is 
necessary  that  the  capacity  of  the  jar  be  quite  small.  This  limits  the 
length  and  brilliancy  of  the  illuminating  spark,  and  with  the  device 
employed  by  Toepler  it  was  impossible  to  get  enough  light  to  secure 
photographs  of  the  waves.  After  some  experimenting  it  was  found 
that  if  the  spark  of  the  jar  was  passed  between  two  thin  pieces  of 
magnesium  ribbon  pressed  between  two  pieces  of  thick  plate-glass,  a 
very  marked  improvement  resulted.  With  this  form  of  illuminator 
five  or  six  times  as  much  light  could  be  obtained  as  by  the  old 
method  of  passing  the  spark  between  two  brass  balls. 

The  spark  is  flattened  out  into  a  band,  and  is  kept  always  in  the 
same  plane,  the  light  issuing  in  a  thin  sheet  from  between  the  plates. 
By  this  arrangement  we  secure  a  light  source  of  considerable  length, 
CTeat  intensity,  and  bounded  by  straight  edges,  the  three  essentials 
lor  securing  good  results.  The  glass  plates,  with  the  ribbon  terminals 
between  them,  must  be  clamped  in  some  sort  of  a  holder  and  directed 
so  that  the  thin  sheet  of  light  strikes  the  lens :  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  darkening  the  room,  fastening  a  sheet  of  paper  in  front 
of  the  lens,  and  then  adjusting  the  plates  so  that  the  paper  is  illumi- 
nated as  much  as  possible.  The  image  formed  by  the  lens  will  be 
found  to  have  very  sharp  straight  edges,  on  one  of  which  the  edge  of 
the  diaphragm  can  be  set  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  but  very  little 
light  to  pass  when  the  interv^ening  medium  is  homogeneous ;  a  very 
slight  change,  however,  in  any  portion  may  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  entire  amount  of  light  passing  through  that  portion  to  pass  below 
the  diaphragm  and  enter  the  telescope. 

For  photographing  the  waves  the  telescope  is  removed  and  a  photo- 
graphic objective  put  in  its  place.  A  vertical  board  is  firmly  clamped 
behind  this  in  such  a  position  th<at  the  image  of  the  balls,  between 
which  the  sound-spark  passed,  would  be  in  focus  on  a  plate  held  against 
it.  This  arrangement  is  used  instead  of  a  camera,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  move  the  plate  rapidly  during  the  exposure,  to  prevent  the  image  of 
more  than  one  wave  being  formed  on  the  same  place.  It  was  found 
that  simply  holding  the  plate  in  the  hand  against  the  vertical  board 
and  advancing  it  slowly  from  left  to  right,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  a 
rapid  up-and-down  motion,  answered  every  purpose. 

The  images  obtained  in  this  manner  show  the  waves  in  diflerent 
stages  of  development,  for  the  time-interval  between  the  two  sparto 
varies  between  rather  wide  limits.  This  is  really  an  advantage,  for  on 
a  single  plate  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  a  series  showing  the  successive 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  wave  front  produced  by  reflexion,  refraction, 
etc.  Each  picture  shows  the  circular  field  of  the  telescope- lens  with  the 
two  brass  rods  crossing  it  and  supporting  in  the  center  the  two  balls 
between  which  the  sound  spark  passes.  The  hot  air  rising  from  the 
spark  appears  in  most  of  the  pictures  like  a  pufF  of  steam  above  the 
ball. 

A  few  words  regarding  the  apparatus  may  be  helpful  to  those  wish 
ing  to  repeat  the  very  beautiful  experiments  of  Toepler.    An  induction- 
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ibl«  of  giving  a  three  or  four  inch  Bpark  is  about  right,  while  a 
ed  test-tube  partly  filled  with  mercury,  anrl  standing  in 
ler  of  mercury,  will  be  found  most  convenient  for  a  leyden 
16  balla  between  which  the  sound-spark  passes  should  be 
I  eo  as  to  obtain  almost  the  maximum  spnrk  possible,  which 
general  be  rather  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  coil  will 
rween  its  terminals.  The  beet  results  are  obtained  when  the 
give  off  the  same  crackle  found  desirable  in  experiments 
:rtz  waves.  Fresh  plates  of  glass  should  be  put  in  the  illumi- 
ery  little  while. 

lot  at  all  difficult  to  get  the  apparatus  to  work  properly,  and 
IS  it  could  he  made  to  work  on  quite  a  small  scale  with  a  good 
iipbic  objective  of  rather  long  focus.  The  objective  of  a  good 
y-glasa  would  also  give  good  results.  Toepler  was,  !  beljevt-, 
>pinion  that  he  got  more  uniform  results  with  an  influence- 
than  with  the  coil.  Ho  certainly  found  the  time-interval 
the  two  sparks  to  be  more  constant.  This,  however,  is  no 
n  photographic  work,  for  the  wide  variation  is  the  very  thing 
Ites  the  pictures  interesting. 

'efraction  of  sound  in  a  medium  denser  than  air  is  shown  in 
where  we  have  a  rectangular  tank  with  sides  made  of  plane- 
glass,  and  covered  with  a 
n  film  of  soap  bubble  thickness 
y  the  method  described  by 
Ordinary  collodion  is  diluted 
jut  ten  parts  of  ether,  poured 
nail  piece  of  plate-glass  ar  ' 
itely  drained  off.  As  soon  j 
te  dry  a  rectangle  is  cut  wit 
knife  on  the  film.  Toepler's 
of  removing  the  film  was  to 
drop  of  water  on  one  of  the 
d  allow  it  to  run  in  by  capil- 
The  following  method  will, 
■,  be  found  better.  One  end 
la[«  is  lowered  into  a  sballow 
water,  ay  id  the  plate  inclined 
e  water  comes  up  to  one  of  the  cuts. 
1  of  a  window  in  the  water  it  is  [wssio 
commences  to  detach  itself  from  the  glas 
float  off  on  the  surface  of  the  water  aloi 
t,  and  the  plate  should  be  slowly  lowered  (one  end  resting 
lottom  of  the  dish)  until  the  rectangular  piece  detaches  itself 
Its  freely  on  the  surface.  The  edges  of  the  tank  are  well 
and  then  lowered  carefully  upon  the  film,  to  which  they 
lere.  The  whole  must  then  be  lifted  from  the  water  in  an 
direction,  when  the  film  will  be  found  covering  the  Unk 
libiting  the  most  beautiful  interference-colors.  The  tank  was 
th  carbonic  acid  and  placed  under  the  origin  of  the  sound-wa\e. 
(ing  the  collodion  film  the  wave  was  i>art]y  reflected  and  partly 
tied,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reflected  component  in  the  air 
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has  moved  farther  than  the  transmitted  component  in  the  (srb< 
acid.  The  Bpherical  wave-front  is  transformed  into  an  hyperboloic 
entering  the  denser  medium.  This  ia  well  ahown  in  No.  3  of  the  mi 
where  the  wave  in  air,  moving  at  higher  velocity,  has  passed  out  of 
field  entirely,  and  there  remains  only  the  slower-moving  disturbi 
in  the  denser  gaa.  In  No  4  the  wave  ie  seen  returning  up  through 
tank  afler  having  struck  the  bottom. 

A  pnsm  can  be  made  with  its  two  refracting  faces  of  this  exoeedii 
thin  collodion,  which,  when  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  showed  the  hem 
of  the  wave  front,  exactly  as  we  Hgure  it  in  diagrams  for  light.  1 
necessary  to  have  the  collodion  thinner  than  before,  since  if  we  ar 
photograph  the  wave  after  twice  traversing  the  film,  we  must  los 
little  energy  as  possible  by  refloj 
Fig.  83  shows  the  refraction  i 
carbonic-acid  prism,  the  bending  h 
particularly  noticeable  in  No.  4. 
which  1  have,  with  a  pair  of  divic 
traced  out  the  position  which 
wave-front  would  have  occupied 
it  not  traversed  the  prism. 

Photographs  were  also  obtaine 

the  refraction  of  the  wave,  when 

tank    was   filled    with    hydrogen 

f    which  the  sound  travels  faster  ' 

in  air.  The  bulging  down  of  the  v 

front  was  very  noticeable,  thoug 

is  not  as  great  as  we  should  exj 

These   explosive  waves   travel  : 

much  higher  velocity  than  ordinary  sound-waves  (nearly  double 

speed),  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  relative  speeds  in  two  difff 

media  is  not  the  same  as  for  ordinary  sounds. 

Various  other  cases  of  refraction  can  also  be  shown,  for  exan 
the  transformation  of  a  spherical  into  a  plane  wave  by  a  carbonic 
lens.  The  construction  of  the  cylindrical  lens,  of  exceedingly 
collodion,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difhculty,  the  circular  flat  em 
very  thin  mica,  free  from  striae,  enabling  the  passage  of  the  i 
through  the  lens  to  bo  followed. 


In  examining  hquids  or  solids  for  striae,  or  regions  of  var 
refractive  index,  we  car  employ  a  flat  gas  flame  as  our  source  of  1 
covering  the  lower  part  of  it  with  an  oj)aque  screen  having  a  stn 
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edge.  The  lens  will  form  an  inverted  image  of  this  in  front  of  the 
objective  of  the  viewing  telescope,  and  all  but  a  strip  half  a  millimeter 
or  80  in  width  is  to  be  cut  off  from  above  by  a  second  screen.  The 
object  to  be  examined  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  lens.  A 
piece  of  ordinary  window  glass  makes  a  good  object.  The  heated  air 
rising  from  the  hand  can  also  be  seen,  and  if  a  tank  made  of  optical 
glass,  filled  with  warm  water,  is  placed  before  the  lens,  a  drop  lifted 
oat  and  allowed  to  fall  back  can  be  seen  descending  through  the  liquid  : 
the  change  in  the  refractive  index  is  obviously  due  to  the  cooling  by 
eTaporation.  Opaque  objects  placed  before  the  lens  appear  with 
brilliantly  illuminated  margins,  the  light  in  this  case  being  diffracted  : 
with  the  arrangement  of  screens  described  only  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  appear  illuminated,  since  lateral  deflection  of  the  rays  is  without 
effect  The  method  is  an  extremely  useful  one,  and  can  be  applied  to 
many  lines  of  investigation,  and  the  student  should  be  thoroughly 
&miliar  with  its  possibilities. 

Invisibility  of  Objects. — Opaque  substances  are  seen  by  the  light 
reflected  from  their  surfaces ;  transparent  substances  in  part  by 
reflected  light  and  in  part  by  transmitted  light.  If  we  analyse  care 
fully  the  appearance  of  a  cut-glass  decanter  stopper  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  extremely  complicated.  Each  facet  reflects  the  image  of  some 
object  in  the  room  from  its  surface,  and  in  addition  to  this  shows 
some  other  object  by  refracted  rays  which  have  entered  some  other 
&cet,  these  latter  being  in  general  more  or  less  spread  out  into  a 
spectrum  by  dispersion.  If  the  stopper  is  wholly  or  in  part  made  of 
colored  glass,  the  refracted  rays  passing  through  the  colored  portions 
Are  modified  by  absorption,  and  affect  the  appearance.  This  remarkable 
complex,  we  say,  looks  like  a  stopper,  and  unless  we  try  to  paint  a 
picture  of  it,  or  have  our  attention  drawn  to  the  details,  we  are  apt 
to  regard  its  appearance  as  quite  simple. 

We  thus  see  that  reflection,  refraction,  and  absorption  all  play  a 
pirt  in  making  objects  visible.  It  is  interesting  to  examine  into  the 
conditions  under  which  objects  are  invisible.  If  they  are  immersed 
m  a  medium  of  the  same  refractive  index  and  dispersion,  reflection 
ud  refiraction  disappear ;  and  if  they  possess  in  addition  the  quality 
of  perfect  transparency,  they  will  be  absolutely  invisible,  the  light 
rays  passing  through  them  without  any  modification  either  in  intensity 
or  direction.  Could  a  transparent  solid  be  found  whose  refractive 
index  was  the  same  as  that  of  air,  objects  made  of  it  would  be  invisible, 
^e  eflfect  of  immersing  a  transparent  solid  in  a  medium  of  similar 
<^cal  properties  is  usually  illustrated  by  dipping  a  glass  rod  into 
pwada  balsam  or  oil  of  cedar,  the  immersed  portion  being  practically 
Jiinsible.  A  still  better  medium  can  be  made  by  dissolving  chloral 
Mrate  in  glycerine  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Only  a  little  glycerine  should 
'*  taken,  as  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  some  eight  or  ten  times  its 
volume  of  the  chloral  before  the  solution  acquires  the  right  optical 
density.  A  glass  rod,  if  free  from  bubbles  or  striae,  becomes  absolutely 
invisible  when  dipped  in  the  liquid,  and  if  withdrawn  presents  a 
^ous  appearance,  the  end  appearing  to  melt  and  run  freely  in  drops. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  transparent  objects  are  only  visible  by  virtue 
^  non-uniform  illumination,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in 
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his  article  on  optics  in  the  Encifdopaedia  Britannica.  If  the  illumin 
tion  were  the  same  on  all  sides  they  would  be  invisible,  even 
immersed  in  a  medium  of  very  different  optical  index.  A  conditio 
approaching  uniform  illumination  might,  he  says,  be  attained  on  t' 
top  of  a  monument  in  a  dense  fog.  The  author  has  devised  a  ve 
simple  method  of  showing  this  curious  phenomenon,  which,  in  bri< 
is  to  place  the  object  within  a  hollow  globe,  the  interior  surfsu^e 
which  is  painted  with  Balmain's  luminous  paint,  and  view  the  interi 
through  a  small  hole. 

The  apparatus  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  followii 
manner:  A  quantity  of  Canada  balsam  is  boiled  down,  until  a  dn 
placed  on  cold  glass  solidifies.  The  Balmain  paint,  in  the  form 
a  dry  powder,  is  stirred  into  the  hot  balsam  until  the  whole  h 
the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  Two  glass  evaporating  dishes  of  equ; 
size  are  carefully  cleaned  and  warmed,  and  coated  on  the  outside  wit 
the  hot  mixture,  which  can  be  flowed  over  the  glass,  and  by  tl 
dexterous  manipulation  of  a  small  Bunsen  flame  made  to  cover  tl 
entire  outer  surface.  Probably  two  perfectly  plain  hemispheric^ 
finger-bowls  could  be  used  instead  of  the  evaporating  dishes.  As  soo 
as  the  coating  has  become  hard  a  small  hole  is  cut  through  it  throug 
which  the  interior  is  to  be  viewed.  If  the  lips  of  the  dishes  ai 
placed  together  the  interior  can  be  seen  through  the  small  openinj 
but  in  this  case  the  line  of  junction,  which  is  always  more  or  lei 
dark,  comes  opposite  the  aperture,  which  is  a  disadvantageous  arrang 
ment. 

If  the  inner  surfaces  be  exposed  to  bright  daylight,  sun  or  electr 
light,  and  the  apparatus  taken  into  a  dark  room,  a  crystal  ball  or  tt 
cut-glass  stopper  of  a  decanter  placed  inside,  will  be  found  to  1: 
quite  invisible  when  viewed  through  the  small  aperture.  A  uuifon 
blue  glow  fills  the  interior  of  the  ball,  and  only  the  most  carefi 
scrutiny  reveals  the  presence  of  a  solid  object  within  it.  One  ( 
two  of  the  side  facets  of  the  stopper  may  appear  if  they  happen  t 
reflect  or  show  by  refraction  any  portion  of  the  line  oi  juncti(m  < 
the  two  hemispheres. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DISPERSION. 

In  our  treatment  of  refraction  we  have  assumed  a  constant  retardation 
of  the  waves  for  a  medium  of  given  refractive  index.  We  have 
seen  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  free  ether  of  space  is  independent 
of  the  color  or  wave-length.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
refracting  media,  for  here  the  waves  not  only  travel  slower  than  they 
<io  in  space,  but  waves  of  different  length  travel  with  very  different 
velocities.  In  all  such  media  as  air,  water,  and  glass,  the  long  waves 
travel  faster  than  the  short  ones;  consequently  the  deviation  of  the 
ray,  or  the  angle  through  which  the  wave-front  turns  when  encounter- 
ii^  the  boundary  of  the  medium,  depends  on  the  color  of  the  light 
u  well  as  on  the  optical  density  of  the  medium. 

When  white  light  enters  a  transparent  medium,  the  long  red  waves 
forge  ahead  of  the  green  ones,  which  in  their  turn  get  ahead  of  the 
Uae.  If  we  imagine  an  instantaneous  flash  of  white  light  traversing 
*  refracting  medium,  we  must  conceive  it  as  drawn  out  into  a  sort 
of  linear  spectrum  in  the  medium,  that  is  the  red  waves  lead  the 
train,  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet  following  in  succession. 
The  length  of  this  train  will  increase  with  the  length  of  the  medium 
traYersed.  On  emerging  again  into  free  ether  the  train  will  move 
on  without  any  further  alteration  in  its  length. 

We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  actual  ma&:nitudes  involved  in  the 
lOUowinff  way.  Suppose  we  have  a  block  of  perfectly  transparent 
gh«8  (of  ref.  index  1*52)  twelve  miles  in  thickness.  Red  light  will 
trayerse  it  in  1/10000  of  a  second,  and  on  emerging  will  be  about 
1'^  miles  in  advance  of  the  blue  light  which  entered  at  the  same  time, 
u  white  light  were  to  traverse  this  mass  of  glass,  the  time  elapsing 
^ween  the  arrival  of  the  first  red  and  the  first  blue  light  at  the  eye 
*onld  be  less  than  1/6000  of  a  second.  Michelson's  determination  of 
4e  velocity  of  light  in  carbon  bisulphide  showed  that  the  red  waves 
pined  on  the  blue  waves  during  their  transit  through  the  tube  of 
oquid.  The  absence  of  any  change  of  color  in  the  variable  star 
%ol  furnishes  direct  evidence  that  the  blue  and  red  rays  traverse 
^e  with  the  same  velocity.  In  this  case  the  distance  is  so  vast, 
*^  the  time  of  transit  so  long,  that  the  white  light  coming  from  the 
*^  daring  one  of  its  periodic  increases  in  brilliancy,  would  arrive  at 
4e  earth  with  its  red  component  so  far  in  advance  of  the  blue  that 
4e  eye  would  be  able  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  deviation  of  a  ray  of  light  depends  i 
of  velocity  of  a  wave  on  going  saj,  from  a  rare  into  a  di 
we  infer  that  those  rays  which  are  deviated  the  moai 
violet,  suffer  the  greatest  change  of  velocity  or  move 
Later  on,  when  we  come  to  the  study  of  interference, 
other  evidence  that  such  is  the  fact, 

Newton  was  the  first  to  systematically  study  the  p 
dispersion.  He  discovered  that  ordinary  white  light 
of  different  colors  which  could  be  separated  from  e 
passing  the  light  through  a  prism.  His  mast  complete  a 
experiment  may  be  bnefly  summed  up  as  follows,  Th 
sun  was  admitted  to  a  darkened  room  through  a  sma 
shutter,  and  the  narrow  beam  passed  through  a  prisn 
a  round  white  image  of  the  sun,  there  now  appeared 
a  colored  band  of  light  or  spectrum,  made  up  in  reality 
number  of  differently  colored  images  of  the  sun  su 
slightly  displaced  with  reference  to  one  another. 
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A  small  perforation  was  made  in  the  screen  which 
of  approximately  a  single  color  to  pass.  This  ray  wt 
through  a  second  prism,  and  was  found  to  form  a 
image  of  the  sun  on  a  second  screen,  proving  that  r 
light  suffers  no  decomposition  or  dispersion  in  the  prism 
turning  the  lirst  prism,  the  spectrum  could  be  moved  e 
light  of  any  color  to  pass  through  the  perforation  anc 
by  the  second  prism.  Newton  found  that  the  colored 
sun  on  the  screen  changed  its  position  with  every  chi 
the  deviation  being  greatest  when  the  color  was  vio 
when  it  was  red. 

The  refractive  index  of  a  substance  varies  then  with  th 
of  the  light  employed.  To  determine  the  relation  t>etwe< 
can  measure  the  index  of  a  prism  for  light  of  known  wai 
the  bright  lines  in  the  spirk  spectrum,  or  the  dark  line 
spectrum,  and  plot  the  results  on  co-ordinate  paper,  tnkin° 
indices  as  ordinates,  and  the  wavelengths  as  abscissae. 

We  shall  find  that  the  refractive  index  increases  mori 
the  wave-length  decreases  as  we  approach  the  violet,  the  ou 
general  form  shown  in  Fig.  85,  which  is  the  dispersion  cui 
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Having  plotted  such  a  curve  for  a  given  prism,  we  can  determine 
the  wave-length  of  any  other  line  in  the  spectrum  -by  determining  the 
refractive  index  for  the  line,  and  finding  the  corresponding  ordinate  on 
the  curve.  If  a  prism  spectroscope  is  to  be  used  for  wave-length 
detenninations,  it  must  be  calibrated  in  this  mariner,  for  different 
lunples  of  glass  have  very  different  dispersive  powers.  Were  the 
deviations  proportional  to  the  wave-lengths,  the  curve  would  be  a 
straight  line,  and  we  should  have  what  is  Known  as  a  normal  spectrum. 
8och  a  spectrum  can  be  formed  by  a  diffraction  grating,  but  never  by 
apriam.  The  dispersion  curve  can  be  shown  experimentally  in  the 
following  way.  Let  a  vertical  normal  spectrum,  formed  by  a  diffraction 
grating,  be  viewed  or  projected  through  a  prism  standing  with  its 
refraction  edge  vertical.  The  entire  spectrum  will  be  deviated  by  the 
priem,  but  the  deviation  will  increase  very  rapidly  as  we  near  the  blue, 
the  spectrum  being  bent  into  a  curve.  This  method  of  "crossed 
prisms,"  due  to  Newton,  is  of  use  in  studying  the  remarkable  pheno- 
menon of  anomalous  dispersion,  which  we  shall  come  to  presently. 

Newton  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  dispersion  was 
IHt>portional  to  the  refraction,  that  is  to  say  that  substances  of  high 
refiictive  index  had  great  dispersive  powers,  or  gave  wide  spectra, 
while  the  reverse  was  true  for  substances  of  low  refractive  index. 
While  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  it  is  not  always  true,  for  we  find  that 
there  are  substances  the  mean  refractive  indices  of  which  are  small, 
▼hile  their  dispersive  powers  are  large,  and  vice  versa. 

Aebromatism. — The  independence  of  dispersion  of  refractive  index 
niakes  it  possible  to  arrange  two  prisms  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  with 
their  refracting  angles  turned  in  opposite  directions,  which  shall  have 
the  power  of  deviating  a  ray  without  spreading  it  out  into  a  spectrum. 
One  of  the  prisms  almost  entirely  annuls  the  dispersion  of  the  other, 
^thoat  entirely  aimulling  the  deviation,  a  thing  which  Newton 
<»n8idered  impossible.  Such  a  combination  is  known  as  an  achro- 
«wtic  prism.     Let  us  see  just  how  such  a  system  operates. 

Flint  dass  has  a  much  higher  dispersive  power  in  proportion  to  its 
DMan  refractive  index  than  crown  glass.  The  refractive  indices  of  the 
two  glasses  for  red,  yellow  and  bluish-green  light  of  wave-lengths 
wrrcsponding  to  the  C,  Z),  and  F  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  as 

follows : 

CDF 

,j^.,    Flint  glass,         -         -         1630     1-635     1-648; 
Crown  glass,      -         -         1527     1*530     1-536 

If  prisms  of  small  angle  are  employed  we  can  write  the  deviations 
for  these  colors  as  proportional  to  the  refractive  indices  less  1,  that  is 
for  flint  glass  the  distance  from  a  point  on  a  screen  where  the  direct 
^J  falls,  to  the  points  where  the  red-green  and  blue  rays  fall  when  the 
prism  is  put  in  the  path  of  the  light,  will  be  630,  635,  and  648. 

The  length  of  the  spectrum,  or  rather  the  distance  between  the 
C  and  Z' lines,  is  obviously  648  -  630  or  18. 

For  crown  glass  the  distances  will  be  527,  530,  and  536,  and  the 
*8tance  between  the  C  and  F  lines  will  be  536  -  527  or  9.  The 
^Ijjpersion  of  the  flint  glass  is  therefore  double  that  of  the  crown  glass. 
If  now  we  make  a  crown-glass  prism  of  twice  the  angle  of  the  flint- 
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glass  prism,  the  distance  between  the  C  and  F  lines  will  be  the  same  i^u 
with  the  flint  prism,  while  the  distances  of  the  lines  from  the  spot 
where  the  direct  ray  falls  will  be  twice  as  great  as  before,  or  lO^-^, 
1060,  and  1072. 

Suppose  now  we  place  the  two  prisms  together  with  their  refracting 
angles  turned  in  opposite  directions.  The  crown  prism  alone  would 
shift  the  F  line  to  a  distance  of  1072,  but  the  flint  prism  shifts  it  back 
a  distance  of  648,  and  its  resulting  position  is  1072  -  648  or  424  from 
the  spot  where  the  direct  ray  would  fall.  The  Cline  would  be  deviated 
by  the  crown  prism  to  a  distance  1054,  but  the  flint  one  moves  it  back 
630,  and  its  position  is  1054  -  630  or  424.  The  C  and  F  lines  are  tbiw 
deviated  the  same  amount,  and  the  dispersion  is  annulled  so  far  as  these 
two  colors  are  concerned.  The  combination  is  achromatic  for  red  and 
greenish-blue  light,  deviating  both  to  a  distance  of  424,  a  trifle  less  than 
the  deviation  produced  by  the  flint  prism  acting  alone.  Let  us  now 
see  if  the  yellow  light  falls  in  the  same  place.  The  position  of  the  d 
line  will  be  given  by  1 060  -  635  or  425,  that  is,  it  will  be  debated  a 
very  little  more  than  the  C  and  F  lines,  consequently  the  combination 
is  not  perfectly  achromatic.  By  means  of  two  prisms  it  is  possible 
to  bring  any  two  parts  of  the  sj>ectrum  together,  the  other  colors 
lying  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  superposed  portions,  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  secondary  spectrum. 

The  general  rule  to  follow  in  the  construction  of  an  achromatic 
prism  is  as  follows.  To  bring  any  two  lines  of  the  spectrum  together, 
the  angles  of  the  two  prisms  must  be  so  proportioned  that  the  distance 
between  the  lines  in  question  is  the  same  for  each  prism.  Were  tbe 
distances  between  the  other  lines  the  same  for  both  prisms,  the 
combination  would  be  truly  achromatic,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  owing 
to  the  irrationality  of  dispersion. 

Achn^matic  prisms  are  of  very  little  practical  use,  but  the  principle 
is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  achromatic  lenses. 

Direct  Vision  Prisms. — By  referring  to  the  table  of  refractive  indices 
for  crown  and  flint  glass  it  is  ciisy  to  see  how  a  combination  of  two 
prisms  can  give  dispersion  without  deviation,  that  is.  yield  an  undevi- 
iited  spectrum.  If,  instead  of  giving  the  crown  prism  an  angle  double 
that  of  the  flint,  we  make  it  1*2  times  as  great,  and  make  the  same 
calculation  as  before,  wc  shall  find  that  we  have  a  spectrum  the  length 
of  which  is  7,  and  the  center  of  which  falls  on  the  spot  where  the 
undeviated  ray  would  f\Ul.  Such  a  combination  is  known  as  a  direct 
vision  prism,  and  is  employed  in  cases  where  any  considerable  devia- 
tion would  l>e  detrimental,  as  when  compactness  of  the  instrument  is 
desirable. 

Achromatic  Lenses. — We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
principle  on  whioh  the  achromatic  lens  is  made.  Any  lens  can  be 
considered  as  a  prism  of  varvin*:  angle,  or  rather  as  a  solid  formed  by 
the  ixuation  of  a  thin  section  of  a  curved  prism  aix>und  its  base.  Since 
tbe  distance  of  the  ftvus  of  a  lens  fix  mi  its  center  depends  on  the 
deviativ>n  of  the  ravs,  it  follows  that  the  focus  will  be  different  for  the 
ilifferent  colors,  the  blue  niys  which  are  Ihmu  the  most  meeting  nearest 
the  lens,  and  the  rod.  which  are  l>ent  to  a  less  degree,  coming  together 
farther  awav,   an  eflVn^t  known  as  chromatic  al>erration.      What  we 
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9  is  a  combination  which  will  produce  an  equal  deviation,  and 
uently  a  common  meeting  point  for  rays  of  all  colors.  If  we 
Tange  two  prisms  of  crown  and  flint  glass  which  will  give 
on  without  dispersion,  we  can  in  the  same  way,  by  employing  a 
convex  lens  of  crown  and  a  plane  concave  of  flint  glass,  give 
'  the  same  deviation  to  two  colors  widely  separated  in  the 
tm,  and  very  nearly  the  same  deviation  to  the  other  colors,  with 
jult  that  rays  of  different  refrangibility  come  together  at  very 
the  same  point. 

rence  to  Fig.  86  will  make  the  analogy  between  the 
latic   lens   and  prism  clear.      The  blackened  parts 
e  how  each  portion  of  the  lens  combination  can  be 
jred  as  two  opposed  prisms     We  found  that  in  the 
*  the  prism  the  ratio  between  the  angles  was  1  :  2, 
plying  this  to  the  lens  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the 
8  A,  By  and  (*  have  the  same  curvature,  the  surface 
he  flint  lens  must  be  plane,  since  the  angle  of  the      Fio  86. 
tary  prismatic   portion  of  the  flint  lens  must  be 
^here  1/2  that  of  the  opposed  elementary  crown  prism.     Just  aa 
ploying  two  prisms  we  could  unite  two  lines  of  the  spectrum, 
the  use  of  two  lenses  we  can  bring  rays  of  any  two  difierent 
to  the  same  focus. 

alation  of  Achromatic  and  Direct  Vision  Prisms. — For  prisms 
ill  angle  the  deviation  S-p(ji-l),  in  which  p  is  the  prism 
md  n  the  refractive  index.  The  deviation  for  two  definite  colors 
les  F  and  C  of  the  solar  spectrum)  are  given  by 

8jr=p(n^-  1), 

^c  =  p(^h-'  !)• 
;racting,  5^-- 5^  =  />(w^- w^) (1) 

difference  5^-5^  we  can  designate  as  the  dispersion  angle  for 
lors  in  question,  and  for  brevity  write  it  tw?.     For  a  second 
of  a  diff*erent  angle  and  composed  of  a  different  glass  we  have 
equations. 

will  take  into  account  three  colors  corresponding  to  the  lines 
md  C,  for  which  we  have  equations : 

Prism  1.  8^  =pin„-  1),     f^  ^p{nr-  ^c). 

Prism  2.  6'^  =  p'(^'/)  -  1 )»    Crc  =  P  {n  f  -  ^^'c)- 
Jose  now  that  these  two  prisms  are  opposed.     We  shall  then 
he  total  deviation  g  of  the  color  D  represented  by  8^  -  5'^,  and 
persion  angle  w  between  the  rays  F  and  C  by  tw:  -  i'^c. 

gD  =  ^n'^'D  =  p{nn-  l)-p'(7i'„-  1), (2) 

^rc^  (fv-  i' Fc=' pi^n'F -  ^c)  -  p{n  y-  n  ^) (3) 

a  direct  vmon  prisin  in  which  the  ray  of  color  D  is  undeviated, 
gn-0,  and  obtain  at  once  from  equation  (3)  the  relation 

P  _  n\,  -  1 
P      n^  -  1 

ingles  must  stand  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  refractive  indices  less  1. 
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For  an  achromatic  prism  which  is  to  deviate  the  rays  of  colors 
and  C  the  same  amount,  we  write  a),^=rO  and  get  from  equation  (4) 
the  relation 

We  will  now  investigate  the  spectrum  produced  by  a  direct  vision 
prism  which  transmits  tne  ray  D  without  deviation.     For  this  we  have 

K-l) 


or  p  =^p 


no- I 


Substituting  this  value  of  p  in  equation  (3)  and  transposing  gives 
for  the  angular  separation  of  the  rays  F  and  C 


^FC 


n   -  1 
The  quantity  — ^ =v  is  called  the  relative  dispersion  of  a  sub- 


np-ric 


stance,  and  it  is  usually  given  in  the  tables  which  represent  the  opticaU 
properties  of  different  kinds  of  glass.  ] 
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Our  equation  now  becomes 

<-^  =  Mn^-l)[^- J 

In  a  similar  manner  we  can  derive  an  expression  for  the  deviation  of 
the  ray  D  by  an  achromatic  prism  which  deviates  rays  F  and  C  by 
the  same  amount.     In  this  case 

9D  =  p{nF'-'fic){v-v). 

If  in  addition  to  deviating  the  rays  F  and  C  by  the  same  amount, 
rays  corresponding  to  the  line  A  and  D  are  to  be  united,  we  have 


p_ 
p 

n'r 

7V 

p 

n. 

p 

riD 

~  ^A 

nn 

The  quantity  n,.  -  Uc  is  known  as  the  mean  dispersion,  and  quantities 
such  as  ixq- n^  or  7?^,. - n^  partial  dispersions. 

Resolving  Power  of  Prisms. — Lord  Rayleigh  has  investigated  the 
subject  of  the  resolving  power  of  prisms,  and  his  treatment  follows. 
It  will  hardly  be  understood  until  after  the  chapter  on  Diffraction  has 
been  read,  and  is  introduced  at  this  point  only  for  future  reference. 

"Let  A^^Bq  (Fig.  87)  be  a  plane  wave-surface  of  the  light  before 
it  falls  upon  the  prisms,  AB  the  corresponding  wave-surface  for  a 
particular  part  of  the  spectrum  after  the  light  has  passed  the  prism,  or 
after   it   has  passed   the   eye-piece  of  the   observing- telescope.      The 
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Eh  of  the  ray  from  the  wave-surface  AqBq  to  ^  or  5  is  determined 
the  condition  that  the  optical  distance,  represented  by    /ac^,  is  a 
limum ;  and  as  AB  is  by  supposition  a  wave-surface,  this  optical 
listanee  is  the  same  for  both  points.     Thus 

fids  (for^)=  {fids  (forB) (2) 


!' 


A. 


B. 


Wo  have  now  to  consider  the  behavior  of  light  belonging  to  a 

neighboring  part  of  the  spectrum.    The  path       

mf  a  ray  from  the  wave-surface  AqB^  to  A  is 
jchanged ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  minimum 
iroperty  the  change  may  be  neglected  in 
calculating  the  optical  distance,  as  it  influ- 

ernes  the  result  by  quantities  of  the  second       

order  only  in  the  change  of  refrangibility. 

Accordingly  the  optical  distance  from  AqBq  Fig.  87. 

to  v^  is  represented  by   \(fi-j-^fi)ds,  the  integration  being  along  the 

path  Aq...  A ;  and,  similarly,  the  optical  distance  between  AqBq  and 
B  is  represented  by  \i,^B,),s,  where  the  integration  is  along  the 

path  Bq...  B.     In  virtue  of  (2)  the  difference  of  the  optical  distance  is 

\8fids  {sAong  Bq  . . .  B)  -  ISfxds  (along  ^q  ...  ^) (3) 

The  new  wave-surface  is  formed  in  such  a  position  that  the  optical 
distance  is  constant ;  and  therefore  the  dispersion,  or  the  angle  through 
which  the  wave-surface  is  turned  by  the  change  in  refrangibility,  is 
found  simply  by  dividing  (3)  by  the  distance  AB.  If,  as  in  common 
flint-glass    spectroscopes,   there    is    only    one    dispersing    substance, 

\Bfids=^Sfis,  where  ,s  is  simply  the  thickness  traversed  by  the  ray. 

If  we  call  the  width  of  the  emergent  beam  a,  the  dispersion  is  repre- 
sented by  8/x(s2-5i)a,  s^  and  s^  being  the  thicknesses  traversed  by  the 
extreme  rays.  In  a  properly  constructed  instrument  .<!  is  negligible, 
and  $2  is  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  prisms  at  their  thick  ends, 
which  we  will  call  t ;   so  that  the  dispersion  (0)  is  given  by 

eJ-^'' (4) 

I     By  §  2  the  condition  of  resolution  of  a  double  line  whose  components 

'subtend  an  angle  Q  is  that  B  must  exceed  -.    Hence  from  (4),  in  order 

a 

that  a  double  line  may  be  resolved  whose  components  have  indices 

/t  and  fi  -H  5/x,  it  is  necessary  that  t  should  exceed  the  value  given  by 

the  following  equation  : 

t  =  ^,   (5) 

which  expresses  that  the  relative  retardation  of  the  extreme  rays  due 
40  the  change  of  refrangibility  is  the  same  (A)  as  that  incurred  without 
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a  change  of  refrangibility  when  we  pass  from  the  principal  diredioD 
to  that  corresponding  to  the  first  minimum  of  illumination. 

That  the  rt^solving  power  of  a  prismatic  spectroscope  of  given 
dispersive  material  is  proportional  to  the  total  thickness  used,  without 
re^u*d  to  the  number  of  angles,  or  setting  of  the  prisms,  is  a  most 
important,  perhaps  the  most  im|K>rtant,  proposition  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  Hitherto  in  descriptions  of  spectroscopes  far  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  amount  of  dispersion  produced  by  the 
prisms;  but  this  element  by  itself  tells  nothing  as  to  the  power  of  an 
instrument.  It  is  well  known  that  by  a  sufBciently  close  approtch 
to  a  grazing  emergence,  the  dispersion  of  a  prism  of  given  thickiien  - 
may  be  increased  without  limit ;  but  there  is  no  corresponding  ^ 
in  resolving-power.  So  far  as  resolving-power  is  concerned,  it  m  * 
matter  of  indifference  whether  dispersion  be  effected  by  the  pnsms 
or  by  the  telescope." 

The  expression  for  the  resolving-power  of  a  prism  is  usually  written 

in  the  form  ^=^ot»  which  follows  at  once  from  (5). 

This  equation  states  that  two  lines  of  wave-lengths  A  and  A+8X 
will  be  just  barely  separated  when  the  thickness  of  the  prism's  ba8e<» 

multiplied  by  ^,  is  equal  to  ^. 

oA  oA 

As  an  example  we  may  calculate  the  thickness  of  a  prism  which 

will   just   separate   the   sodium   lines.      We   must   first  get  a  Valoft 

This  we  can  do  by  differentiating  the  dispersion  formula 

i^  =  ^  +  X2' 

6A~       A^' 

The  value  of  />'  varies  with  the  material  of  the  prism.     Let 

B=    984  X  10"^^,  which  is  for  extra  dense  flint, 

A  =  5-890  X  10-5  cms., 

6\=    -006  X  10-5  eras,  (difference  between  D^  and  D^)- 

\4         lO'^A* 
Therefore  t  =  ,^^^  =  ,  .^^^^^  =  1  -02  cms. 

The  base  of  the  prism  must  thus  be  at  least  a  centimeter  thick  if 
the  sodium  lines  are  to  appear  separated. 

Lord  Kayleigh  found  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  that 
from  1'2  to  14  cms.  were  actually  reiiuired,  depending  on  the 
observer. 

Christiansen's  Experiment  ( //^/W.  Ann.,  Nov.  1884), — While  engaged 
upon  some  determinations  of  the  refractive  indices  of  white  powders, 
by  the  method  of  immersing  them  in  liquid  mixtures  of  the  same 
refractive  index,  Christiansen  observed  some  very  remarkable  and 
interesting  effects.  Owing  to  the  different  dispersive  powers  of  the 
liquid  and  powder,  complete  transparency  could  only  be  obtained  for 
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noDochromatic  light.  If  white  light  was  employed  the  transmitted 
ight  was  highly  colored,  the  transmitted  color  corresponding  to  the 
Mrticular  wave-length  for  which  the  two  substances  happened  to  have 
he  same  refractive  index.  Finely-powdered  glass  immersed  in  a 
oixture  of  benzol,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  found  to  exhibit  the 
lolors  well.  The  powder  must  be  quite  free  from  dirt,  the  elimination 
if  which  is  sometimes  very  difficult.  The  author  has  obtained  the 
test  results  with  the  powdered  quartz,  which  can  be  i)rocured  from 
he  large  chemical  houses.  The  powder  is  boiled  in  nitro-muriatic 
idd  to  free  it  from  impurities  and  thoroughly  washed  in  clean  water. 
i  is  then  dried  and  placed  in  a  small  tlask  with  enough  bisulphide  of 
irbon  to  wet  it  thoroughly.  Benzol  is  then  added  a  little  at  a  time  until 
iie  mixture  begins  to  get  transparent.  It  will  be  found  that  red  light 
B  transmitted  tirst,  then  yellow,  green,  and  blue  in  succession  as  more 
beuzol  is  added.  It  is  best  to  stop  when  the  transmitted  light  is 
yellow.  In  the  general  illumination  of  a  brightly-lighted  room  the 
colors  are  not  very  pronounced,  and  it  is  best  to  employ  a  distant 
limp  in  a  fairly  dark  room  as  the  source  of  light.  If  a  permanent 
preparation  is  desired,  the  following  method  gives  good  results.  A 
lumtity  of  the  quartz  powder  is  introduced  into  a  100  c.c.  flask  (not 
BM>re  than  ^^  of  the  volume  of  the  flask),  the  neck  of  which  is  then 
irawn  down  in  a  blast  until  it  has  a  diameter  of  only  a  few  mms. 
The  liquid  previously  adjusted  in  the  manner  described  is  then  intro- 
doced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  rather  thick  pasty  mass,  which 
vill  stick  in  a  thick  layer  to  the  walls  of  the  flask  if  it  is  shaken.  The 
flask  is  then  packed  in  powdered  ice  and  salt  and  the  neck  closed  by 
Vision  in  the  flame.  The  freezing  mixture  is  necessary  on  account  of 
the  inflammability  of  the  vapor  and  its  tension,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
^np  a  towel  around  the  beaker  containing  the  flask  and  cooling 
Buxture  in  case  of  explosion.  On  removing  the  flask  from  the  ice  it 
^D  be  found  to  be  quite  opaque,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  refractive 
index  of  the  liquid.  As  the  temperature  rises  red  light  is  transmitted 
Srst,  and  by  slightly  warming  the  flask  in  spots  by  momentary  contact 
»ith  a  flame  or  even  with  the  fingers  all  colors  of  the  rainbow  may  be 
nade  to  appear  simultaneously,  the  whole  appearing  like  a  great  opal, 
rhe  reason  of  these  beautiful  temperature  changes  will  be  readily 
understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  88. 

Suppose  -4  to  be  a  linear  source  of  light  which  is  deviated  to  the 
ight  and  spread  out  into  two  spectra  by  prisms  of  the  same  angle,  the 
•ne  composed  of  quart  the  other  of  the  liquid  mixture.  The  refractive 
odices  having  the  same  value 

w  yellow  li^t,  the  yellow  of        a„  «       y  c pi 

oe  spectrum  will  fall  immedi- 
tely  above  the  yellow  of  the 

ther.      Since,     however,     the        ^  r y g si 

qaid  has  a  much  higher  disper- 

on  it  will  yield  a  longer  spec-  U         I I I 

nm  and  the  other  colors  will  Fio.  88. 

)t  be   in  coincidence,    or  in 

her  words  the  refractive  indices  are  diflerent  for  all  the  other  colors. 

le  color  transmitted  will  obviously  be  the  one  for  which  we  have 
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coincidence  in  the  above  schematic  diagram.  The  other  colors  will  be 
more  or  less  scattered  by  irregular  refractions  and  reflections.  Suppose 
now  we  heat  the  mixture,  the  increase  of  temperature  will  cause  the 
liquid  to  expand  and  its  refractive  index  to  decrease,  while  the  effect 
upon  the  quartz  is  comparatively  slight.  This  will  mean  a  shift  of  the 
lower  spectrum  in  the  diagram  towards  the  left,  the  green  regions  of 
the  two  spectra  coming  into  coincidence,  while  a  further  increase  of 
temperature  will  bring  the  blue  regions  together.  The  effect  of  the 
warming  is  thus  to  shift  the  region  of  transmission  down  the  spectrum 
towards  the  blue. 

In  general,  unless  the  thickness  of  the  heterogeneous  medium  is 
considerable,  the  light  which  is  not  directly  transmitted  emerges  U> 
some  extent  as  diffused  light.  The  color  of  this  diffused  light  is 
complementary  to  the  transmitted,  and  the  green  image  of  a  lamp 
flame  seen  through  a  thin  layer  of  the  paste  is  surrounded  by  a  purple 
halo.  The  colors  seen  when  equal  volumes  of  glycerine  and  turpentine 
are  shaken  together  into  an  emulsion  are  of  similar  nature,  though 
erroneously  attributed  to  interference  in  some  text  books.  The  opa- 
lescent precipitate  obtained  by  the  addition  of  hydrofluosilic  acid  to 
a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  has  been  found  by  the  author  to  be 
another  case,  the  color  of  the  transmitted  light  changing  in  a  most 
beautiful  manner  upon  the  addition  of  water,  which  diminishes  th« 
refractive  index  of  the  liquid,  precisely  as  the  rise  of  temperature  did 
in  the  case  of  the  benzol  mixture.  Fuller  particulars  regarding  thew 
curious  mixtures  will  be  found  in  the  original  papers  of  Christiansen, 
and  in  an  interesting  paper  by  Lord  Rayleigh  {Phil.  Mag.y  xx.  358, 1886). 

Determination  of  the  Dispersion  of  a  Substance  in  the  Foim  oi 
a  Powder. — If  a  transparent  substance  in  the  form  of  a  powder  be 
mixed  with  a  liquid  of  the  same  refractive  index,  the  whole  become! 
optically  homogeneous,  and  the  opacity  resulting  from  the  irregulai 
reflection  and  refraction  of  the  particles  disappears.  Owing  to  Um 
irrationality  of  dispersion  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  liquid  o 
exactly  the  same  refractive  index  and  dispersion,  the  mixture  beinj 
optically  homogeneous  for  a  single  color  only  :  this  color  is  transmittei 
as  we  have  seen,  while  the  other  colors  are  scattered,  and  to  a  greats 
or  less  extent  refused  transmission.  Suppose  we  wish  to  determin 
the  dispersion  of  precipitated  potassium  fluo-silicate,  which  in  the  solu 
tion  of  KCl,  in  which  it  is  formed,  shows  brilliant  opalescent  colors  bj 
transmitted  light.  Introduce  the  mixture  into  a  hollow  prism  an 
allow  it  to  stand  until  the  precipitate  has  settled.  Place  the  prisi 
on  the  table  of  a  spectrometer,  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  prism  witi 
a  card  to  cut  off  the  light  which  passes  through  the  clear  liquid  am 
examine  the  transmitted  light  with  a  telescope.  It  will  be  found  t| 
consist  of  some  definite  portion  of  the  spectrum,  which  can  be  coi 
siderably  narrowed  by  shielding  all  of  the  prism  except  the  ba* 
Set  the  cross  hair  of  the  eye-piece  on  the  center  of  this  band,  uncovl 
the  upper  portion  of  the  prism  and  note  the  wave-length  of  tli 
Fraunhofer  line  which  comes  nearest  to  the  cross  hair.  Determil( 
the  refractive  index  of  the  liquid  for  this  line  in  the  usual  mannd 
which  will  be  also  the  refractive  index  of  the  powder  for  the  saa| 
color.     By  adding  KCl  or  water  we  can  vary  the  refractive  indi 
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[quid,  making  it  coincide  with  that  of  the  powder  for  the 

lors  of  the  spectrum,  and  in  this  way  the  dispersion  of  the 

can  be  determined.     Compare  this  with  the  dispersion   of 

d  at  such  a  density,  say,  that  it  is  optically  the  equivalent 

•wder  for  green  light. 

iloos  Dispersion. — In  the  case  of  transparent  substances  the 

n  is  said  to  be  normal,  that  is,  the  refractive  index  increases 

ive-length  decreases,  though  the  rate  of  change  varies  according 

iture  of  the  substance. 

J  case  of  substances  which  show  selective  absorption  this  is 

jrally   the   case,    the   refractive    index   for    the   short   waves 

)lue  side  of  the  absorption  band  being  less  than  the  index 

3d  light  on  the  other  side  of  the  band. 

ihenomenon  has  been  named  anomalous  dispersion,  but,  as  we 

presently,  there  is  nothing  anomalous  about  it,  the  so-called 
iispersion  being  nothing  more  than  a  special  case  of  the 
IS.  Fox  Talbot  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice 
liar  effect,  but  his  discovery  was  not  followed  up.  In  1860 
:  (Aim.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  3rd  series,  vol.  xli,  p.  285, 
scovered  that  a  prism  containing  iodine  vapor  deviated  the 

more  than  the  blue,  the  indices  at  a  temperature  of  700°  C. 
red  and  violet  being  1*0205  and  1*019.  Christiansen  in 
7gg.  Ann.  1870)  detected  anomalous  dispersion  in  the  case 
oholic  solution  of  fuchsine,  which  is  one  of  the  aniline  dyes 
,  strong  absorption  band  in  the  green.  Of  the  remaining 
le  red,  orange  and  yellow  occur  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
a  glass  prism  The  violet,  however,  is  less  refracted  than 
md  separated  from  it  by  a  dark  interval.  Christiansen's  prism 
e  of  two  glass  plates  inclined  at  an  angle  of  1  degree,  the 
t)eing  held  between  them  by  capillarity.  The  subject  was  next 
ted  by  Kundt,  whose  papers  will  be  found  in  Pogg.  Ann.  1871, 
is  observations 
hat  the  pheno- 
to  be  observed 
le  of  all  bodies 
)S8ess  what  is  ^ 
i  surface  color, 
bodies  which 
y  reflect  cer- 
ave-lengths. 

pigments  do 
ig  to  this  class, 
r  being  pro- 
y  absorption, 
hall  see  in  a 
ing  chapter, 
applied   the 

>f  crossed  prisms,  due  originally  to  Newton,  to  the  investigation 
ilous  dispersion.  If  a  spectrum  is  formed  by  a  glass  prism 
•efracting  edge  vertical,  and  this  spectrum  is  further  deviated 
m  formed  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  some  analine  dye  with  its 
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refracting  edge  horizontal,  the  appearance  seen  will  be  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  89.  Kundt  established  the  law  that  on  approaching 
an  absorption  band  from  the  red  side  the  refractive  index  is  abnormally 
increased  by  the  presence  of  the  band,  while  if  the  approach  is  from 
the  blue  side  the  index  is  abnormally  decreased.  So  great  is  the 
difficuhy  of  seeing  the  effect  with  the  small  dispersion  obtainable  by 
alcoholic  solutions,  that  the  earlier  results  of  Kundt  were  not  at  firei 
accepted  by  some  physicists  of  repute,  the  effect  being  attributed  to 
a  want  of  achromatism  of  the  eye.  The  demonstration  by  means  of 
<;rossed  prisms,  however,  removed  all  doubts  regarding  the  reality 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Considerable  trouble  is  usually  found  in  repeating  Kundt's  experi- 
ment with  fluid  prisms. 

The  phenomenon  can  be  studied  to  much  better  advantage  by  means 
of  prisms  formed  by  squeezing  fused  cyanine  between  plates  of  glass. 
A  certain  amount  of  dexterity  is  required  to  make  good  prisms,  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  Small  rectangular  pieces  of  thin 
German  plate  glass  are  prepared  (measuring  about  2x3  cm.),  and  a 

thin  strip  cut  from  a  visiting-card 
glued  along  the  short  side  of  ona 
A  piece  of  cyanine  about  the  size 
of  a  coarse  shot  is  placed  near  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  edge  of  the 
plate  heated  over  a  small  flame  until 
the  dye  fuses,  holding  another  cover- 
strip  in  the  flame  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  have  both  at  about  the 
same  temperature.  The  hot  edg« 
of  the  cover  is  now  to  be  brought  down  into  the  cyanine,  and  the 
plate  gently  lowered  until  the  edge  rests  on  the  strip  of  card.  The 
plates  must  be  at  once  placed  under  pressure  in  a  small  clamp,  where 
they  are  to  remain  until  cold.  The  pressure  is  to  be  applied  close  tc 
the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism  only,  as  shown  in  figure.  This  is  ver] 
important.  Experience  is  the  only  guide  to  the  degree  of  pressutt 
required. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  very  narrow  strip  of  clear  glass  al 
the  refracting  edge,  where  the  glass  plates  have  come  into  optica 
contact.  This  produces  a  diffraction-band  superposed  on  the  anomalocu 
spectrum,  but  it  is  so  faint  that  it  is  not  troublesome.  One  has  onlj 
to  view  a  gas  flame  turned  edge  wise  through  the  prism,  the  anomaloni 
spectrum  showing  colors  in  the  order  orange,  red,  blue,  green,  th 
latter  being  the  least  deviated. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  turn  the  prism  slightly  to  get  the  greei 
part  of  the  spectrum  ;  that  is,  the  incidence  should  not  be  normal. 

If  a  prism  of  this  nature  is  covered  with  a  small  diffraction  grating 
the  lines  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  th 
oppositely  curved  branches  of  the  diffraction  spectra  appear  mofi 
beautifully  when  an  arc  light  is  viewed  through  the  combination.^  1 
a  grating  is  not  available,  the  cyanine  prism  can  be  mounted  over 


Fig.  90. 


1  Wood,  PhU.  Mag.,  June  1901. 
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imall  aperture  in  a  card  and  combined  with  a  glass  prism  of  low 
dispersion,  or  better  a  water  prism,  both  being  mounted  on  the  table  of 
A  spectrometer  illuminated  with  sun  or  arc  light. 

Other  remarkable  cases  will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

Anomalous  DiBpersion  in  its  bearing  on  Solar  Phenomena. — In  a 
communication  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Aca/lemy  of 
ScienuSf  Amsterdam,^  W.  H.  Julius  makes  the  very  brilliant  suggestion 
that  the  "  flash  spectrum  "  seen  immediately  at  totality  may  be  due  to 
photosphere  light  abnormally  refracted  in  the  atmosphere  of  metallic 
^pors  surrounding  the  sun :  in  other  words,  the  light  of  the  flash 
spectrum  does  not  come  from  the  reversing  layer  at  all,  but  from  the 
photosphere.  He  shows  that  the  light  which  will  be  thus  abnor- 
mally refracted  will  be  of  wave-lengths  almost  identical  with  the 
vave-Iengths  which  the  metallic  vapors  are  themselves  capable  of 
ndiating,  that  is,  it  will  be  light  of  wave-lengths  nearly  identical  with 
ihoae  of  the  absorption  bands  of  the  vapors.  This  beautiful  theory  not 
>d1j  explains  the  apparent  shallowness  of  the  reversing  layer,  a  thing 
ihat  has  always  puzzled  astrophysicists,  but  it  accounts  for  the  extra- 
)rdii]ary  brilliancy  of  the  lines. 

The  theory  of  Julius  supposes  the  sun  to  be  surrounded  by  an 
itqiosphere  of  metallic  vapors,  the  density  and  refractive  index  of 
vhich  decrease  with  increasing  distance  from  the  surface.  In  this 
itmospfaere  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  photosphere  will  move 
n  curved  paths  similar  to  those  of  rays  in  our  own  atmosphere. 

The  refractive  index  is,  however,  very  small  except  for  wave-lengths 
^ery  near  those  which  are  absorbed  by  the  vapor,  consequently  the 
i^t  most  strongly  refracted,  if  it  could  be  sorted  out  and  examined 
^th  the  spectroscope,  would  resemble  very  closely  the  light  emitted 
)j  the  vapors.  Julius  shows  that  this  sorting  out  of  the  more  refrangible 
■ays  may  account  for  the  bright  line  spectrum  usually  attributed  to 
he  reversing  layer,  these  rays  moving  in  curved  paths  in  the  solar 
itoospherey  thus  reaching  us  after  the  photosphere  has  been  hidden 
>7  the  moon. 

This  phenomenon,  namely  the  production  of  a  bright  line  spectrum 
)j  the  anomalous  refraction  of  light  from  a  white  hot  source,  was 
^produced  in  the  laboratory  by  A\^ood,  and  independently  by  Ebert 
It  about  the  same  time.  The  conditions  supposed  by  Julius  to  exist 
it  the  sor&ce  of  the  sun  were  imitated  as  closely  as  possible,  and  a 
mctrum  of  bright  lines  was  obtained  with  light  from  a  source 
ihowing  a  continuous  spectrum,  by  means  of  anomalous  dispersion  in 
in  incandescent  metallic  vapor. 

For  the  reproduction  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  laboratory  it  is 
leeessary  to  form  an  atmosphere  of  metallic  vapor  in  which  the 
efractive  index  changes  rapidly  from  layer  to  layer.  This  was 
eoomplished  by  allowing  the  flame  of  a  Biinsen  burner  fed  with 
letallic  sodium  to  play  against  the  under  side  of  a  white  plaster 
hte.  On  looking  along  the  surface  of  the  plate  it  was  seen  that  a 
ark  space  existed  between  the  flame  and  the  cold  surface,  resembling 
nnewhat  the  dark  space  surrounding  the  cathode  of  a  Crookes's  tube. 
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It  seemed  highly  prob&ble  that,  inasmuch  as  the  temperature 
flame  was  lowered  by  contact  with  the  plate,  the  density 
sodium  vajKir  would  increase  very  rapidly  from  the  surface  of  t1 
downward.  The  under  surface  of  the  plaster  plate  havin 
thus  covered  with  a  no n- homogeneous  layer  of  sodium  V! 
spot  at  the  edge  of  the  flame  was  illuminated  with  sunlig 
centrated  by  a  largo  mirror.  This  spot  radiated  white  light  ii 
direction  and  corresponded  to  the  incandescent  photosphere  of 
(Fig.  91).     A  telescope  provided  with  an  objective  direct  visio 


was  directed  toward  the  white  spot  and  moved  into  such  a  ] 
that,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  width  of  the  source  of  I 
foreshortening,  the  Fraunfaofer  lines  appeared  in  the  spectrum 
represented  tlie  sUge  of  an  eclipse  when  only  the  thin  crescem 
sun  is  visible.  The  sodium  flame  appeared  superposed  on  the  ap 
of  course.  On  moving  the  spectroscope  until  it  was  well  insidi 
plane  of  the  illuminated  surface  and  feeding  the  flame  wit 
sodium,  the  solar  spectrum  vanished  and  there  suddenly  bla 
two  narrow  bright  yellow  lines,  almost  exactly  in  the  place 
sodium  linos,  as  is 
in  Fig.  92,  in  wh 
inverted  sodium 
appears  on  the  con 
spectrum.  Cuttin, 
sunlight  with  a 
caused  the  insta 
appearance  of  the 
i^peating  the 
mcnt  it  was  foui 
the  bright  lines  ca 
view  on  the  sides 
sodium  lines  tows 
blue,  that  is  to 
is  light  for  wh; 
medium  has  an 
mally  low  refraetii 
that  is  bent  aroi 
edge  of  the  pis 
'  enters  the  inst 
This  is  precisol; 
we  should  oxpect,  for  sodium  vapor  has  a  refractive  index 
than  1  for  waves  slightly  shorter  than  />,  and  D^  as  was  shi 
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Julius  in  his  paper.  The  rays  then  will  be  concave  upward  in  a 
medium  in  which  the  refractive  index  varies,  as  it  has  been  supposed  to 
vary  in  the  present  case.  If  the  sodium  vapor  is  very  dense  we  see 
only  a  single  bright  line  bordering  J9.2,  owing  to  the  complete  absorption 
of  the  light  between  the  lines. 

A  search  was  next  instituted  for  the  light  of  a  wave-length  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  the  sodium  lines.  For  these  waves  the  vapor  has 
I  refractive  index  greater  than  1,  consequently  the  rays  will  be  concave 
downward  in  the  layer  of  vapor.  If  we  move  our  prismatic  telescope 
down  in  a  search  for  these  rays,  the  solar  spectrum  will  appear  and 
drown  out  everything,  but  if  we  set  up  a  screen  (shown  in  Fig.  93)  in 


Fio.  93. 

such  a  position  as  to  just  cut  off  the  light  from  the  illuminated  spot, 
tnd  feed  the  flame  with  sodium,  we  shall  presently  see  bright  lines 
appear  on  the  side  of  the  sodium  lines  towards  the  red.  In  this  case 
wSmi  the  vapor  is  dense  we  get  only  a  single  line  bordering  By  The 
patli  of  these  rays  is  indicated  (on  an  exaggerated  scale)  in  Fig.  91. 
The  arrangement  described  is  inconvenient  in  many  ways  to  work  with, 
and  was  accordingly  modified  in  the  following  way. 

The  light  of  an  arc  lamp  is  focused  on  a  horizontal  slit,  and  a  Hat 
metal  plate  supported  so  that  the  plane  in  which  its  under  surface  lies 
ooincides  with  tne  plane  of  the  slit.  The  plate  should  be  an  inch  or  so 
thick,  with  a  fairly  level  surface.  At  a  distance  of  about  two  meters 
a  telescope  provided  with  a  prism  (direct  vision  if  possible),  arranged 
10  as  to  give  a  vertical  spectrum,  is  placed  at  such  a  height  that  the 
prism  barely  catches  the  rays  coming  from  the  slit  and  grazing  the 
aor&ce  of  the  plate  (Fig.  93).  On  looking  into  the  telescope  we  see  a 
bright  continuous  spectrum,  and  the  telescope  is  to  be  raised  until  this 
beeomes  quite  £aint.  The  Bunsen  burner  beneath  the  plate  is  now  to 
be  lighted  and  a  bit  of  sodium,  in  a  small  iron  capsule,  introduced  into 
tlie  center  of  the  flame.  The  results  obtained  are  practically  identical 
with  those  which  have  been  described.  The  flash  spectrum  of  potassium 
has  been  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  consisting  of  lines  in  the 
•ztreme  red,  from  one  to  three  in  number  according  to  the  density  of 
the  vapor  and  position  of  the  telescope.  Fair  results  have  also  been 
obtained  with  thallium. 

JtiliuB  applies  the  anomalous  dispersion  theory  to  the  prominences 
as  well  as  to  the  reversing  layer.  This  phenomenon  can  also  be 
reprodaced  in  the  laboratory.  Referring  to  Fig.  93,  we  see  that  its 
principle  is  identical  with  that  of  the  '^  schlieren  "  apparatus  of  Topler, 
oiescribed  in  the  previous  chapter.  By  arranging  a  similar  apparatus 
JDominated  with  arc  light,  and  setting  the  screens  so  that  the  field  is 
krk,  most  interesting  results  can  be  obtained  by  heating  a  small 
mpsule  containing  a  bit  of  metallic  sodium  in  front  of  the  large  lens, 
ind  placing  a  large  direct  vision  prism  in  front  of  the  telescope. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


INTERFERENCE  OF  LIGHT. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  single  disturbances  only,  and  have  i 
considered  the  effect  at  a  point  when  two  or  more  trains  of  waves  i 
on  it  simultaneously.  We  know  from  observation  that  two  rays 
light  will  cross  each  other  without  in  anyway  interfering  with  c 
another.  The  feeble  rays  from  a  faintly  illuminated  object  will  cr 
a  region  traversed  by  rays  of  great  intensity  without  being  influent 
in  any  way  so  far  as  we  can  see.  In  this  respect  then  light  does  i 
interfere  with  light.  When  two  light  waves  strike  the  same  parti 
of  ether  at  the  same  time,  its  displacement  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  1 
diaplacements  that  would  be  produced  by  the  waves  acting  separate 
This  is  known  as  the  principle  of  superposition.  It  was  stated 
Huygens  in  1678  as  follows.  "The  displacement,  due  to  a  source 
small  vibrations,  is  the  same  whether  it  acts  alone  or  in  conjunct: 
with  other  sources,  provided  the  displacements  are  small.  This  is  t 
fundamental  principle  which  underlies  the  whole  subject  of  interferen 
When  we  consider  the  effect  at  a  point  which  is  simultaneously  ad 
upon  by  two  separate  waves,  we  have  then  merely  to  sum  the  sepan 
effects. 

Thus,  if  either  of  the  two  waves  acting  alone  would  cause  the  etl 
particle  to  execute  a  vibration  of  unit  amplitude,  both  together  ^ 
cause  it  to  vibrate  over  double  the  path,  if  the  waves  are  in  the  sai 
phase,  that  is,  if  they  both  reach  the  point  at  the  same  moment 
they  reach  the  point  in  opposite  phase,  that  is  half  a  wave-len| 
apart,  the  displacements  are  equal  but  in  opposite  directions,  t 
resultant  displacement  being  zero,  or  in  other  words  the  particle  d( 
not  move. 

We  must  note  carefully,  however,  that  the  interference  is  only  at  t! 
point.  The  waves  have  not  destroyed  each  other,  for  each  runs  alo 
beyond  the  point  in  question  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  had  i 
encountered  the  other.  Indeed  this  must  be  so,  for  waves  represi 
energy,  and  energy  cannot  be  destroyed. 

Interference  then  does  not  destroy  any  of  the  energy,  and  we  si 
see  later  on  that  whenever  we  produce  a  decrease  in  the  illuminat 
at  any  point  by  means  of  interference,  we  shall  produce  a  correspond 
increase  at  some  other  point,  or  the  total  illumination  remains  the  sai 
That  this  is  strictly  true  we  shall  prove  presently. 
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The  intensity  of  the  illumination  obviously  depends  on  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibration,  but  the  relation  between  them  is  not  at  once  obvious. 
We  say  in  general  that  two  candles  produce  double  the  illumination 
that  one  candle  does,  that  three  candles  produce  triple  the  illumination, 
etc  What  is  it  that  we  have  doubled  at  the  point  by  lighting  the 
second  candle  ?  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  we  had  doubled 
the  amplitude,  but  we  shall  show  presently  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
One  thing,  however,  we  can  be  pretty  sure  of,  namely  that  we  have 
doubled  the  amount  of  energy  at  the  point.  Now  the  energy  in  wave- 
motion  exists  partly  as  kinetic  and  partly  as  potential,  that  is,  we  have 
diflplaced  particles  at  rest  but  possessing  potential  energy  in  virtue 
of  their  displacement  from  their  position  of  equilibrium,  and  particles 
moving  across  the  line  of  equilibrium  which  possess  kinetic  energy  only. 
Other  particles  on  the  wave  possess  both  potential  and  kinetic  energy, 
&pd  it  can  be  shown  that  the  total  energy  of  the  wave  is  equally 
divided  between  potential  and  kinetic.  Let  us  now  determine  the 
relation  existing  between  the  energy  and  the  amplitude. 

Avenge  Kinetic  Energy  of  a  Vibrating  Particle. — The  displacement 
of  a  particle  at  any  time  t  is  given  by  the  equation 

y  =  a  Bin  {od  -  a), 

Iti  velocity  at  any  moment  then  will  be  v  =  -^  =  aia  cos  (w/  -  a)  and  its 

kinetic  energy  1/2  mv^,  where  m  represents  the  mass  of  the  particle. 

The  velocity  varies  from  0  to  aw,  as  is  clear  from  the  above  formula, 
&nd  the  mean  energy  during  a  complete  vibration,  of  periodic  time  T  is 

j\  ^mr2(i<  =  — —     2co82((i>^-a)rf/  =  — ^      n  +  cos  2 (iot- a) dtV 


wa^w^i' 


4ir    ,0 


-^  ^  +  ^  sin  2  (u)/  -  a)  j-  =  jvia^ia^y  in  which  w  =  -^yr- 


ma^tty^     mir^a^ 


Ine  average  energy  is  therefore   — j—  =    »,g  , 

which  can  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  intensity,  if  we  define 
intensity  as  the  energy  in  unit  volume  of  the  vibrating  medium.  It 
can  be  proven  that  the  total  energy  is  evenly  divided  between  kinetic 
And  potential,  and  since  we  have  only  considered  the  kinetic  energy  in 
the  above  treatment  the  total  energy  will  be  double  the  amount 
calcniated.  We  can  also  define  intensity  as  the  quantity  of  energy 
tnasmitted  in  unit  time  across  unit  cross  section  of  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  in  which  the  energy  is  travelling.  In  this  case 
the  velocity  of  propagation  enters  as  a  factor,  and  we  must  multiply  the 

(oantity  calculated  above  by  v=j„  which  gives  us  — ^^3 — . 

The  important  thing  to  notice  is  that  the  intensity  varies  directly  as 
be  square  of  the  amplitude,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  periodic 
ime.  The  first  is  of  importance  in  the  study  of  interference,  the 
ioond  in  considering  the  laws  of  radiation  which  will  form  the  subject 
f  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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If  we  are  dealing  with  two  sources  of  light  which  emit  mono- 
chromatic radiations  of  the  same  periodic  time  or  wave-length,  their 
intensities  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  amplitudes  or 

In  comparing  the  intensities  when  the  |)eriodic  times  are  different, 
we  cannot  use  the  eye,  for  it  is  impossible  to  judge  accurately  of  the 
equality  between  two  different  colors.  Moreover  the  eye  cannot  directly 
determine  the  true  intensity,  for,  as  we  know,  the  true  intensity  or 
energy  of  the  extreme  red  end  of  the  si)ectrum  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  yellow,  while  the  eye  is  more  strongly  impressed  by  the  latter. 
In  comparing  the  intensities  of  two  sources  which  do  not  emit  simiiir 
radiations,  we  must  resort  to  some  measuring  instrument  which  reduces 
them  to  energy  of  the  same  type,  for  example  the  thermopile  or  bolo- 
meter, which  measures  their  heating  power.  Since  the  intensity  of 
radiation  varies  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source, 
as  can  be  proven  by  the  most  elementary  methods,  it  follows  that  the 
amplitude  varies  inversely  as  the  distance. 

Composition  of  Vibrations. — If  we  have  a  point  moving  in  a  circular 
orbit  with  a  uniform  velocity,  the  projection  of  this  point  on  any 
diameter  of  the  circle  moves  with  harmonic  motion,  just  as  does  a 
particle  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  a  force  directly  proportional 
to  its  distance  from  its  position  of  equilibrium.  The  point  moving  in 
;v  circle  has  an  acceleration  V^jr  (directed  towards  the  center),  where 
F=the  orbital  velocity,  and  r  =  the  radius  of  the  circle.  This  accelera- 
tion can  be  resolved  into  two  components  parallel  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  given  diameter  A  A',  The  one  parallel  to  the  diameter  is 
V^jr  X  a:/r,  where  x  is  the  distance  of  F,  the  projection  of  the  point  on 
the  diameter,  from  the  center  of  the  circle. 

The  acceleration  of  P  is  then  s-.x.  directed 


always  towards  the  center,  and  proportional  to  its 
distance  from  the  center.  This  acceleration  is 
similar  to  that  which  the  particles  of  an  elastic 
body  receive  when  moved  out  of  their  position  of 
equilibrium,  and  we  assume  the  ether  particles 
acted  on  by  a  force  of  a  kindred  nature.  The 
velocity  with  which  the  point  P  moves  on  the 
Fio.  94.  diameter  is  v=V  sin  «^,  where  <^  represents  the 

phase. 
Suppose  now  we  require  the  effect  on  a  point  of  two  harmonic 
motions  of  equal  periods  and  different  amplitudes  and  phases.     Wc 
can  represent  their  motions  by  constructing  two  concentric  circles  with 
radii  proportional  to  the  amplitudes  (Fig.  95). 

The  two  harmonic  motions  will  be  represented  by  the  projection^ 
on  a  diameter  of  two  points  G  and  G\  which  move  around  these  circle^ 
with  equal  angular  velocity.  P  will  then  represent  the  position  oi 
the  particle  at  a  given  time  as  due  to  the  motion  represented  by  6 
alone,  while  F  will  represent  its  position  at  the  same  time  as  du^ 
to  the  motion  represented  by  G'  alone.     If  both  these  motions  art 
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Fig.  95. 


ipressed  simultaneously,  the  position  of  the  particle  will  be  represented 
f  Rj  80  situated  that  RC^PC-\-  FC  (by  the  principle  of  superposition). 
he  phase  difference  between  the  two  vibra- 
308  is  the  angle  GCG\  which  of  course 
mains  constant.  If  we  complete  the  paral- 
logram  GCG'S^  R  will  represent  the  pro- 
ction  of  S  on  the  diameter,  and  as  the 
millelogTam  turns  with  G  and  G\  the 
otion  of  i?,  the  projection  of  5,  will  repre- 
nt  the  resultant  motion.  The  diagonal  of 
le  parallelogram  is  evidently  the  amplitude 
the  resultant  vibration,  and  its  square 
eastires  the  intensity.  Now  the  square 
'  the  diameter  of  a  parallelogram  is  by 
eometry  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
1  two  adjacent  sides,  plus  twice  the  pro- 
ict  of  the  sides  into  the  cosine  of  the 

eluded  angle.  Consequently  if  a  and  a  are  the  amplitudes  of  the 
•mponent  vibrations,  and  e  the  phase  difference  between  them,  the 
SQltant  intensity  will  be 

/=  «-  +  a  2  +  2aa'  cos  e. 
Suppose  now  that  we  have  two  waves  of  equal  length  and  amplitude, 
riving  at  a  point  in  the  same  phase.  In  the  above  formula  a  will 
[ual  a\  and  cos  e  will  equal  one,  therefore  the  resultant  intensity  will 
J  4a*,  or  quadruple  the  illumination  produced  by  one  wave  alone, 
the  two  waves  reach  the  point  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length  apart  the 
laac  difference  will  be  90%  and  the  illumination  2a\  or  twice  that  due 
•  a  single  wave.  If  the  phase  difference  is  180**,  then  cos  e=  -  1  and 
le  illumination  becomes  zero. 

IMstribution  of  mumination. — If  we  have  two  similar  sources  of  light, 
hich  are  vibrating  in  unison,  the  value  of  c  in  the  expression  which 
e  have  just  deduced  will  vary  from  point  to  point.  Let  us  consider 
ie  distribution   of  illumination  along  a  line,   perpendicular  to  the 

direction  in  which  the 
two  sources  lie.  In 
this  case  we  will  con- 
sider that  rt  =  a'  since 
the  sources  are  similar, 
and  we  will  consider 
the  sources  as  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  axis 
of  ordi  nates.  Taking 
distance?  along  one  line 
as  abscissae,  and  repre- 
sentingtheilluminations 
as  ordinates,  we  have  the 
illumination  due  to  one 
source  represented  by  a 
wieht  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissae,  the  ordinate  of  which  is 
'•  With  both  sources  acting  together  the  amplitude  will  vary  from 
Mnt  to  point ;  on  the  axis  of  ordinates,  where  the  disturbances  arrive 


■^o" 


9ftO 


Fio.  96. 
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in  the  same  phase,  we  have  the  amplitude  2a  and  the  intensity  4a'. 
We  can  express  our  abscissae  in  terms  of  the  phase  difference.  If  this 
is  90",  or  the  waves  arrive  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length  apart,  co8€=0 
and  the  illumination  is  2a^,  or  double  that  due  to  one  source  acting 
alone.  For  c=180,  cos€=  -1  and  the  illumination  is  zero.  Inter- 
mediate points  can  be  determined  by  assigning  different  values  to  c,  a 
curve  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  96  being  the  result. 

If  now  there  be  no  loss  of  energy  the  total  illumination  must  remain 
the  same ;  we  can  represent  this  by  the  area  comprised  between  tlift 
curved  line  and  the  axis  of  abscissae.  The  total  intensity  due  to  the 
two  sources  acting  without  interference,  which  would  be  the  case  if 
they  did  not  vibrate  in  unison,  would  be  2a^,  This  is  true  of  course 
only  when  we  consider  the  average  illumination  for  a  time  which  i» 
long  in  comparison  to  the  time  between  certain  assumed  abrupt 
changes  in  the  phases  of  the  vibrating  sources. 

If  no  energy  is  lost  the  area  between  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
abscissae  of  ordinate  2a\  and  the  two  ordinates  erected  at  c  =  0  and 
€  =  360  should  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  curve  within  the  same  limits. 

The  total  illumination  along  a  distance  ^  on  the  axis  of  abscissae  is 

/j  =  2a2Aa:, 

if  we  assume  no  interference. 

With  interference  taking  place  the  total  illumination  is 

/j  =      (2tt2  +  2a2  cos  €)dx — in  which  x  is  the  value  for  which  6  =  0. 

Since  c  is  a  linear  function  of  x  we  can  write  c  =  Kx,  in  which  iiT  is  a 
constant,  and  if  Ax  represents  the  distance  from  c  =  0  to  c  =  360 

K^x  =  2ir, 
Integrating  we  have 

I^  =  2a^Ax      2a^  cos  Kxdx, 

/g  =  2a^^  +  -Y  [sin  K{x  +  Aa:)  -  sin  Kx\ 

4  =  2a2Aa:  =  ly 

It  must  be  understood  clearly  at  the  outset  that  to  have  permaftnni 
interference,  the  phase  relation  between  the  two  sources  must  remain 
constant,  or  they  must  be  similar;  their  periodic  times  of  vibration 
must  be  the  same,  and  any  changes  of  phase  which  occur  in  one  must 
occur  also  in  the  other.  The  only  way  in  which  this  condition  can  be 
attained  experimentally  is  by  making  one  source  the  image  of  the 
other,  or  by  dividing  the  bundle  of  rays  which  issue  from  a  single 
source  into  two  portions,  either  by  reflection  or  refraction,  and  then 
reuniting  them. 

Resultant  of  a  Large  Number  of  Disturbances  of  Arbitrary  Phase.— 
We  have  seen  that  when  two  waves  in  the  same  phase  act  on  8 
point,  double  the  amplitude,  and  consequently  four  times  the  illumina 
tion,  results.  The  question  now  perhaps  occurs,  why  do  not  tw( 
candles  produce  twice  the  amplitude  of  one  candle,  ana  consequently 
four  times  the  illumination  ?    The  answer  to  this  will  be  readily  seei 
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if  V6  consider  carefully  the  manner  in  which  any  given  point  is 
illuminated  by  a  candle.     In  the  flame  of  a  candle  there  are  countless 
radiating  particles,  in  all  possible  phases  of  vibration.     The  illumina- 
tion is  due. to  the  joint  action  of  them  all,  and  to  determine  it  we 
must  find  the  resultiint  of  a  large  number  of  vibrations  of  arbitrary 
phase.    In  other  words,  if  we  have  a  great  number  of  particles,  each 
one  of  which  alone  would  ^ive  an  amplitude  1  and  unit  illumination 
at  a  given  point,  what  will  be  the  amplitude  produced  by  all  of  them 
acting  together)    If  there  are  n  particles,  and  it  so  happened  that 
all  of  them  were  vibrating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  send  vibrations 
in  similar  phase  to  the  point,  the  resultant  amplitude  would  be  n 
and  the  illumination  n^.     Another  candle  with  n  particles  vibrating 
in  the  same  manner  and  ''in  time"  with  the  first,  acting  with  the 
firsts  would  give  us  an  amplitude  2n  and  an  illumination  (2n)^  or  4n\ 
that  is  four  times  the  illumination  of  a  single  candle.     It  is  obviously 
impossible,  however,  for  all  the  particles  to  send  their  waves  to  the 
point  in  the  same  phase,  for  they  are  all  vibrating  independently 
of  each  other,  and  they  are,  moreover,  at  difierent  distances  from  the 
illuminated  point.     The  amplitude  produced  cannot  then  be  equal  to 
a.   To  determine  the  effect  we  will  follow  the  method  adopted  by 
Lord  Rayleigh.     We  will  first  simplify  the  problem  by  supposing  the 
possible  phases  restricted  to  two  opposite  phases.     That  is,  the  phase 
difference  at  the  point  of  any  two  waves  is  either  0  or  180.     We 
thus  have  to  consider  the  efi*ect  of  a  large  number  (n)  of  +  and  - 
effects  of  equal  value.     If  all  are  plus  the  intensity  will  be  n^ ;  if 
there  are  as  many  plus  as  minus  it  will  be  zero.     If  rather  less  than 
half  happen  to  be  minus,  their  effects  will  be  neutralized  by  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  plus  quantities,  and  the  resultant  intensity  will 
he  represented  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  outstanding  plus 
^ects.    It  is  clear  that,  no  matter  how  many  vibrating  particles  we 
have,  the  intensity  will  fluctuate  rapidly,  for  it  can  remain  constant 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  same  number  of  (say)  +  effects  are 
in  excess,  a  circumstance  that  is  about  as  unlikely  as  that  all  should 
he  alike.     But  if  we  suppose  that  countless  rearrangements  of  phase 
take  place  in  the  shortest  time  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  taking 
wgniance  of,  we  can  show  that  the  average  illumination  will  have 
A  certain  definite  value. 
If  there  are  n  particles  the  chance  that  all  will  be  positive  in  any 

ongle  arrangement  is  — ,  as  can  be  seen  by  considering  the  analogous 

CMC  of  pitching  coins.  If  three  are  pitched  there  are  8  possible 
tfnngements  of  heads  and  tails,  of  which  only  one  gives  us  all  heads : 
the  chance  of  this  event  happening  is  1/8,  or  1/2^,  since  in  this  case 

The  expectation  of  intensity  corresponding  to  the  contingency  that 
*11  the  effects  are  4-  is  the  product  of  the  chance  and  the  intensity, 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  expectation  of  an  event  we  mean  the 
sctual  value  of  an  event,  one  chance  in  ten  of  getting  $50  is  mathe- 
matically worth  one  chance  in  50  of  getting  $250. 
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In  considering  the  total  effect  of  a  large  number  of  arbitrary  re- 
arrangements, 1/2". n^,  represents  the  actual  value  of  the  contingency 
that  all  effects  are  positive.  The  expectation  when  one  effect  is  minus, 
and  all  the  rest  plus,  or  that  n  -  1  are  + ,  is  1/2" .  n(n  -  2)^. 

The  whole  expectation  of  intensity  is  thus 

]/2-{l.n2  +  n(n-2)2  +  ^^-2~^n-4^^ 

and  the  sum  of  n+l  terms  of  this  series  can  be  shown  to  be  simply  n. 
The  expectation  of  intensity  is  therefore  n,  or  the  average  illumination 
is  n  times  the  illumination  produced  by  a  single  particle. 

Lord  Kayleigh  shows  that  the  same  is  true  when  the  phases  are 
arbitrary  instead  of  being  restricted  to  +  and  -.  ("Wave  Theory": 
Encyclo,  Brit.) 

If  now  we  take  two  candles  of  equal  power  we  simply  increase  the 
number  of  particles  to  2n,  without  in  any  other  way  affecting  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  and  the  illumination  or  intensity  is  seen  to 
be  2n  or  twice  that  produced  by  a  single  candle. 

Interference  of  light.— Grimaldi,  who  was  the  first  to  accurately 
observe  and  describe  diffraction,  or  the  bending  of  light  around  the 
edges  of  obstacles,  described  as  early  as  IGGe*)  an  experiment  which 
he  believed  proved  that  darkness  could  be  produced  by  the  addition 
of  light  to  light.  He  admitted  sunlight  into  a  darkened  room  through 
two  neighboring  pinholes,  and  received  the  light  on  a  white  screen. 
Each  pinhole  cast  on  the  screen  a  circular  image  of  the  sun  surrounded 
by  a  feebly  illuminated  ring.  By  placing  the  screen  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  pinholes  that  the  outer  rings  overlapped,  the  outer  edge 
of  the  ring  formed  by  one  of  the  holes  being  tangent  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  sun's  image  formed  by  the  other,  he  observed  that  the 
edge  of  the  ring  was  less  brilliant  in  the  overlapping  portion  than 
at  other  places.  We  shall  see  presently  that  interference  could  not 
have  occurred  under  these  conditions,  for  two  sources  of  light,  in 
order  to  produce  permanent  destructive  interference  at  a  given  point, 
must  be  similar — that  is,  must  be  vibrating  in  unison  with  similar 
amplitude  and  period — and  two  pinholes  illuminated  by  sunlight  would 

not  fulfil  these  conditions  unless 
they  were  less  than  0*05  mm.  apart, 
as  will  be  proven  later  on. 

A  century  later  this  experiment 

* was  modified  by  Young,  and  true 

* destructive    interference    of    light 

< observed.     Young  passed  the  sun- 
light through  a  pinhole,  and  then 
received  the  diverging  cone  upon 
two  other  pinholes  (Fig.  97).    From 
Fig.  97.  each  one  of  these  a  divergent  cone 

of  light  spread  out,  and  where  these 
two  cones  of  light  overlapped  on  a  screen,  he  observed  dark  and  light 
bands.  In  this  experiment,  the  two  pinholes  lie  on  the  wave-front  of 
the  disturbances  coming  from  the  first  hole,  consequently  they  are 
always  in  the  same  phase.     The  dark  bands  are  the  loca  of  pointi 
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ntUAted  at  distances  from  the  two  pinholes,  difiering  by  an  edd 
lumber  of  half  waves.  The  fringes  in  this  experiment,  being  produced 
)7difiracted  light,  did  not  prove  that  two  streams  of  ordinary  light 
ould  destroy  one  another  at  a  point.  Diffracted  light  was  not  well 
inderstood  at  the  time ;  some  modification  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
tlace,  and  the  fringes  might  be  due  in  some  way  to  this  modification. 
Fresnel  realized  the  importance  of  producing  two  streams  of  light, 
apable  of  interfering  and  containing  no  diffracted  light.  The  streams 
lost  come  from  two  similar  sources,  and  not  pass  the  edges  of  any 
betacles.  This  was  accomplished  by  Fresnel  by  reflecting  the  rays  from 
point  source  of  light  from  two 
lirrore  inclined  very  slightly 
Jwards  one  another.  Two 
irtoal  images  of  the  point  were 
lus  formed  behind  the  mirrors, 
ipunited  by  a  very  small  dis- 
ince,  depending  on  the  angle 
Btween  the  mirrors.  Two 
inrora  of  silvered   or  black  .,  '    . 

Ims,  AB  and  BC,  receive  light  y'\'''/ 

0©  a  point  source  at  S  (Fig.   $••-"'* 

The  light  reflected  from  the  tf>-'' 
»o  mirrors  comes  then  from 
ro  virtual  images  S'  and  S'\ 
hidb  lie  very  close  together 
the  angle  between  the  mirrors  is  small.  We  thus  have  rays  coming 
om  the  two  similar  sources,  B'  and  5",  and  within  the  region  where 
ley  overlap  interference  takes  place.  The  light,  instead  of  being  uni- 
ffily  distributed,  is  collected,  as  it  were,  into  bright  lines  with  dark 
Mes  between  them.  The  dark  bands  are  the  places  where  the  waves 
wn  the  two  sources  arrive  half  a  wave-length  apart  and  destroy 
^  other :  at  the  bright  bands  the  waves  arrive  together,  and  we 
n'e  reinforcement.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  angle  between  the 
nnwB  increases,  the  two  virtual  sources  B'  and  B"  approach, 
*k«cing  when  the  angle  equals  180. 
Lh  us  now  examine  the  form  and  position  of  the  fringes. 
Inasmuch  as  we  can  consider  the  \4rtual  sources  B'  and  B"  as  if 

they  were  real  points  of  light,  we  will  sup- 
pose the  mirrors  removed,  and  consider  the. 
illumination  on  a  screen  placed  at  a  distance 
"a"  from  the  sources.  Let  ^^  be  a  section 
of  the  screen.  At  P,  which  is  on  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  joining  the  sources  at 
its  middle  point,  we  shall  have  a  maximum 
illumination,  since  P  is  equidistant  from  the 
sources,  and  the  waves  starting  together 
reach  it  in  similar  phase  and  reinforce. 
Going  away  from  P  we  shall  find  a  point  M 
^  a  wave-length  nearer  S.,  than  S^,  and  here  the  waves  will  arrive 
*  a  wave-length  apart,  and  destroy  one  another.     If  we  advance 
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a  little  further  along  the  line  AB  we  shall  reach  a  point  where  the 
path  difference  is  a  whole  wave-length,  and  we  shall  have  another 
maximum.  Let  us  determine  the  distance  of  any  bright  or  dark  band 
from  P  in  terms  of  the  distance  a,  the  distance  between  the  source^ 
and  the  wave  length  of  light.  Around  iif  as  a  center  with  a  radiiu 
MS^,  describe  an  arc  cutting  MS^,  at  c.  Since  ^S^Sg  ^s  small  in  comparisoi 
to  a,  this  arc  is  approximately  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  th4 
line  MO  {0  being  the  point  midway  between  the  two  sources). 

S^S^  is  perpendicular  to  OP,  and  therefore  the  angle  5i52C=an^ 
MOP. 

If  the  angles  arc   equal,  so  also  are  their  circular  measures,  a 

MP      S  c 

YTn  =  o^»  ^^  calling  z  the  distance  of  the  dark  band  from  the  center  o 

the  fringe  system,  and  s  the  distance  between  the  sources,  we  have 

x_\l2 

a~^   s  ' 

The  general  expression  then  for  the  position  of  any  bright  or  dar! 

band  will  be  « =  -  w  -,  odd  values  of  n  corresponding  to  dark  handi 

s     ^ 

even  values  to  light. 

It  is  clear  from  the  diagram  that  the  point  P  will  be  a  maximum  fio 
light  of  any  color  or  wave-length.  If  the  source  of  light  is  white  thj 
central  band  will  also  be  white.  The  positions  of  other  tnfl.yiniA  bein 
a  function  of  the  wave-length,  it  follows  that  the  spacing  between  tli 
bands  will  be  different  for  the  different  colors,  consequently  there  wi 
be  an  overlapping,  and  instead  of  white  fringes  with  dark  spaoi 
between  we  shall  have  colored  fringes,  the  dark  minima  being  abeei 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  central  white  band. 

We  will  now  take  up  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the  distrib 
tion  of  the  maxima  and  minima  in  space.  The  locus  of  all  points  eqn 
distant  from  two  points  is  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  middle  point  < 
a  line  joining  the  points.  The  first  maximum  is  then  a  plane  Ijii 
between  the  two  sources.  The  second  maximum  is  the  locus  or  a 
points  in  space  so  situated  that  the  differences  between  their  distanoi 
from  the  sources  is  one  wave-length.  Points  fulfilling  this  conditic 
lie  on  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution,  the  sources  being  the  foci,  for  I 
definition  an  hyperboloid  is  a  surface  generated  by  the  movement  d 
point  in  such  a  way,  that  the  difference  between  its  distances  firom  tn 
fixed  points  is  a  constant.  The  locus  of  the  second  maximum  will  \ 
another  hyperboloid  with  a  constant  difference  of  2.  The  loci  of  tl 
maxima  and  minima  in  space  form  a  system  of  confocal  hyperboloiA 
and  the  fringes  formed  on  a  screen  intercepting  them  will  be  hypi 
bolae. 

A  very  good  notion  of  the  arrangement  of  these  hyperboloid  sorbfli 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  way.  Stick  two  tacks  into  the  wil 
about  half  a  meter  apart,  and  fasten  to  them  the  ends  of  a  string  abos 
1  '5  meters  long.  The  strings  represent  the  paths  of  the  rays  and  (k 
tacks  the  sources.  Hold  the  strings  between  the  thumb  and  finger  i 
such  a  way  that  the  lengths  going  to  the  two  tacks  are  equal,  and  tl 
hand  can  only  move  up  and  down  in  a  circle  if  the  two  strings  are  kq 
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tight  If  the  paths  be  increased  by  constantly  feeding  equal  amounts  of 
«tnng  through  the  fingers,  moving  the  hand  up  and  down  all  the  while, 
the  locos  of  the  first  maximum  wul  be  traced.  Now  suppose  the  wave- 
length to  be  represented  by  5  cms.  and  arrange  the  strings  so  that  one 
is 5 cms.  longer  than  the  other,  and  move  the  hand  up  and  down;  it 
will  move  in  a  circle  as  before,  the  circle  being  a  section  of  the  hyper- 
boloid.  It  is  possible  by  a  little  experimenting  to  feed  equal  incre- 
ments of  length  to  the  two  strings  through  the  fingers,  the  difiference 
between  them  being  always  5  cms.,  and  the  hand  in  moving  up  and 
down  will  trace  out  the  surface  of  the  first  hyperboloid,  or  rather  one 
branch  of  it.  The  best  way  to  insure  feeding  equal  increments  is  to 
hold  both  strings  tight  behind  the  moving  hand  and  allow  the  thumb 
and  finger  to  slowly  slide  back,  taking  care  that  neither  cord  behind  it 
becomes  slack.  Now  increase  the  path  difference  to  10  cms.,  then  15, 
and  then  20,  tracing  the  surface  for  each.  In  this  way  we  form  a 
rough  picture  in  our  mind  of  the  way  the  surfaces  lie  in  space.  In  the 
case  of  our  interference  experiments  the  luminous  points  are  so  near 
together,  and  the  screen  so  far  removed,  that  its  intersections  with  the 
hjperboloids  are  approximately  straight  lines. 

Very  satisfactory  Fresnel  mirrors  can  be  made  of  modern  mirror 
glass,  or  even  of  thin  plate  glass,  unsilvered.  Silvered  glass  is  prefer- 
able owing  to  its  greater  reflecting  power.  The  varnish  can  be  dis- 
solved from  the  silvered  surface  with  alcohol,  and  the  metal  film 
polished.  If  glass  of  this  description  cannot  be  procured,  a  piece  of  * 
thin  plate  glass  can  be  chemically  silvered.  Two  pieces  measuring 
about  2  cms.  along  each  edge  are  laid  side  by  side  on  a  second  piece 
of  pkte  glass,  the  outer  edge  of  one  being  raised  slightly  by  means 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  thin  paper.  The  edges  of  the  plates  should  be 
in  contact  and  both  should  be  pressed  against  the  supporting  plate. 
They  are  then  fastened  in  this  position  with  a  little  sealing-wax. 
The  angle  between  the  plates  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  reflected 
images  of  an  illuminated  slit  (situated  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
cms.)  appear  about  3  mms.  apart.  A  suitable  slit  can  be  made  by 
ruling  a  line  on  a  piece  of  the  mirror  glass  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
It  should  be  backed  with  a  bright  sodium  flame  and  the  mirrors 
mounted  about  30  cms.  from  it.  The  dividing  line  between  the 
miiTors  should  be  adjusted  accurately  parallel  to  the  reflected  images, 
which  lie  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  field  examined  at  a  distance  of 
20  or  30  cms.  from  the  mirrors  with  an  eye-piece  or  pocket  magnifying- 
ghwB.  The  eye-piece  should  be  held  at  the  point  at  which  both  of  the 
reflected  images  are  seen.  If  the  fringes  do  not  appear  at  once  they 
can  usually  be  brought  into  view  by  re-adjusting  the  mirror  for 
parallelism  with  the  slit,  the  field  being  watched  with  the  eye-piece. 
The  distance  of  the  nth  fringe  from  the  center  of  the  system  is  given 

a  +  b     A 
2aiu      2 

and  (being the  distances  of  the  slit  and  the  plane  in  which  the  fringes 
re  seen  from  the  mirrors,  and  w  the  very  acute  exterior  angle  between 
!ie  mirrors.     If  we  measure   this  angle,  which  we  can   do  with  a 
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spectrometer,  and  the  distance  between  the  fringes,  we  can  deteni 
roughly  the  waye4ength  of  the  sodium  light. 

Uoyd'8  Single  Mirror. — Even  simpler  than  the  Fresnel  mirrors  \i 
device  employed  by  Dr.  Lloyd.  Here  the  light  streams  from  the  so 
and  its  reflected  image  are  made  to  interfere.  The  experimen 
easily  repeated  with  a  strip  of  plate-glass  thirty  or  forty  centim< 
long  and  throe  or  four  wide,  mounted  in  a  clamp-stand  with  its  sui 
vertical.  The  illuminated  slit  is  placed  a  little  beyond  the  further 
and  one  or  two  millimeters  in  front  of  the  plane  of  the  surface.  I 
eye  is  now  brought  up  to  the  opposite  end,  the  slit  and  its  reflc 
image  are  both  seen,  and  the  fringes  are  easily  found  at  this  point 
an  eye-piece.  Dr.  Lloyd  found  that  the  center  of  the  system  die 
lie  on  the  plane  of  the  surface,  as  might  be  expected,  but  was  disp] 
by  the  width  of  half  a  fringe.  This  is  due  to  the  phase  change  v 
the  light  experiences  on  reflection.  As  the  mirror  is  turned  si 
about  a  vertical  axis,  the  distance  between  the  fringes  changes.  ^ 
the  images  close  together  they  are  broad  and  very  easily  seen ; 
the  images  farther  apart  they  are  very  flne,  and  only  seen 
difficulty.  This  piece  of  apparatus  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  work  wii 
being  almost  impossible  to  miss  finding  the  fringes  at  the  first  attc 
Fresners  Bi-Prism. — In  this  experiment  the  beam  of  light  is  di^ 

by  refraction  by  means 
^    ^       prism  of  very  obtuse  a 
^----^^  as  shown  in  Fig.  99(l 

The  rays,  originally  e 

^ — =— —     ating  from  a  source  at  s 

-^ — ~^-___j____    refraction  have  directio 

if  they  came  from  the 
-^.^^^^^  sources    s'    and    ,s". 

"^    ^— ^^^.^^^      illuminated    slit   shouL 
YiQ,  99^.  parallel  to  the  edge  jo 

the  two  opposed  prisms 
The  wave-length  of  the  light  can  be  approximately  determined 
thebi-prism. 

If  a  is  the  distance  of  the  source  from  the  prism,  b  is  the  dis 
of  the  plane  in  which  the  fringes  are  observed,  and  c  the  dis 
between  Sj  and  s.,j  we  have,  if  we  call  8  the  angle  of  deviation  proc 
by  each  half  of  the  prism, 

c  =  2a sin  S  =  2a (/a  -  l)f, 

in  which  m  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  and  c  the  prism  s 
The  distance  of  the  nth  fringe  from  the  center  of  the  system  is  giv< 

_rt-i-^     X.  _      a  +  b         A 

which  shows  us  that  the  bi-prism  is  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  Fi 
mirrors  inclined  at  an  angle  (/a  -  1  )€.  A  bi-prism  can  be  easily  ma 
the  following  manner.  Heat  a  little  Canada  balsam  in  a  watch 
over  a  small  flame  until  a  drop  becomes  nearly  solid  in  cooling.  Cu 
pieces  of  thin  plate  glass  measuring  1x2  cms.,  and  cement  them, 
the  long  edges  in  contact,  to  a  second  piece  of  plate  glass  with  a 
of  the  balsam,  pressing  the  outer  edges  into  contact  with  the  suppc 
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plate,  and  allowing  the  inner  edges  to  be  slightly  raised  (0*5  mm.  is 
about  right)  by  the  balsam  layer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100.  A  prism 
made  in  this  way  works  quite  as  well  as  those  supplied  by  opticians, 
which  are  made  of  a  single  piece  of  glass. 

In  using  the  prism,  it  should  be  mounted  ^...,'r==;;^^r^^?^!^==:^—^ 

at  a  distance  of  about  40  cms.  from  the     i 
iDuminated  slit,  and  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween  the  plates  made  parallel  to  it.    The  Fig.  100. 

fringes  can  be  found  with  the  eye  piece 

in  toe  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  mirrors,  a  little  re-adjusting  of 
tlie  prism  being  perhaps  necessary.  The  fringes  obtained  by  all  of  the 
devices  thus  mentioned  are  modified  by  diffraction  effects,  due  to  the 
&et  that  the  waves  which  diverge  from  the  two  virtual  sources  are  not 
complete,  but  are  abruptly  cut  off  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  mirrors, 
or  at  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  prism. 

Tha  Corresponding  Points  of  the  Sources. — It  is  clear  that  continuous 
interference  can  only  result  between  streams  of  light  which  come  from 
corresponding  parts  of  the  two  sources.  Our  slit  is  backed  by  a  sodium 
flame,  and  even  if  we  make  it  extremely  narrow,  the  phase  of  the 
▼ibration  will  by  no  means  be  constant  across  its  width.  We  must 
remember  that  the  sodium  ffame  contains  countless  vibrating  sources  of 
li^t^  and  continuous  interference  can  only  result  between  the  rays 
emitted  by  one  of  these  and  its  image,  or  between  the  two  images  of 
the  same  vibrator.     A  large  number  of  these  sources  will  be  comprised 

by  the  width  of  the  slit,  conse- 
quently interference  takes  place 
between  streams  of  light  which 
come  from  corresponding  parts  of 
the  images.  In  the  case  of  the 
Fresnel  mirrors  and  the  bi-prism 
the  corresponding  parts  lie  on  the 
same  side  of  the  images,  while  in 
the  case  ot  Lloyd's  single  mirror 
Fio.  101.  they  are   on  opposite  sides.     In 

the  latter  case  the  axis  of  sym- 
'netry,  or  the  position  of  the  central  fringe,  for  which  the  path 
difference  is  zero,  is  the  same  for  all  the  corresponding  points ;  in  the 
former  case  it  is  different  for  each  pair  of  points.  The  fringes  obtained 
^th  Lloyd's  mirror  are  therefore  more  sharply  defined,  and  a  wider 
«litcan  be  used.  This  will  be  clear  by  reference  to  Fig.  101,  in  which 
^»  /^,  C  are  corresponding  points,  and  s  the  axis  of  symmetry,  which 
m  the  case  of  the  bi-prism  sources  is  seen  to  have  a  different  position 
for  each  pair  of  corresponding  points. 

Limit  to  the  Number  of  Fringes. — Very  interesting  conclusions 
regarding  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  in  the  flame  can  be  drawn 
from  the  number  of  fringes  which  can  be  counted.     At  the  first  dark 
fringe  it  is  clear  that  we  have  destnictive  interfafrcnce  between  vibra- 
tions which  left  the  corresponding  points  at  the  same  instant.     At  the 
l(K)th  dark  fringe  we  have  interference  between  a  vibration  from  one 
fonrce  with  a  vibration  from  the  other  which  left  the  source  100  T 
etrlier,  if  T  is  the  time  of  the  vibration.     At  the  1000th  dark  fringe  we 
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have  interference  between  vibrations  which  left  the  sources  1000  f 
apart.  If  now  we  consider  that  our  molecules  execute  only  about  lOOO 
vibrations  without  any  abrupt  phase  change,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
have  more  than  1000  dark  fringes ;  for,  for  a  difference  of  path  greater 
than  1000  wave-lengths,  we  shall  have  a  train  of  waves  meeting  another 
train  which  left  the  source  under  different  phase  conditions,  and 
which  may  therefore  reinforce,  instead  of  destroy,  one  another.  The 
number  of  fringes  which  can  be  observed  gives  us  therefore  information 
regarding  the  number  of  regular  vibrations  performed  by  each  molecule 
before  an  abrupt  change  occurs.  Fizeau  counted  as  many  as  50,000 
frinees  in  the  case  of  sodium  light,  while  improved  apparatus  and 
methods  of  modern  times  have  raised  the  number  to  a  million  in  the 
case  of  certain  kinds  of  monochromatic  light,  from  which  we  conclude 
that  under  favourable  conditions  as  many  as  a  million  vibrations  can  be 
performed  before  any  abinipt  change  takes  place.  We  can  liken  the 
molecule  to  a  tuning-fork  struck  at  regular  intervals  with  a  hammer. 
At  every  blow  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of  phase.  If  our  fork  vibrates 
3000  times  per  second,  and  we  strike  it  every  two  seconds,  we  could 
obtain  interference  with  a  path  difference  of  something  less  than  600O 
wave-lengths,  while  if  we  struck  it  but  once  in  10  seconds  the  path 
difference  could  be  increased  to  nearly  30,000  wave-lengths.  In  this 
case  the  waves  would  be  four  inches  long  and  the  maximum  path 
difference  about  2  miles.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  perform  such  an 
experiment,  but  the  analogy  is  useful. 

Shift  of  the  Fringes  by  Introduction  of  Thin  Transparent  Plate.— If 
a  thin  plate  of  some  transparent  substance  is  put  in  the  path  of  one  of 
the  interfering  streams  of  light,  the  optical  path  will  be  increased 
owing  to  the  retardation  of  the  waves  in  the  glass.  If  the  refractive 
index  is  fi  and  the  thickness  c,  the  increment  of  path  is  (ft  -  l)c,  in 

which  there  are  (ft-1)^  waves.     Increasing  the  path  by  one  whole 

wave-length   >vill  cause  a  bright  or  dark  fringe  to  shift  into  the 
position  of  its  neighbor,  therefore  in  the  above  case  the  shift  will  be 

n  fringe  widths;   n  =  (/A-l)-    if  we  call  a  fringe  width  the  distance 

between  two  bright  fringes. 

When  the  fringes  are  formed  with  white  light  the  introduction  of 
the  plate  produces  a  somewhat  more  complicated  effect.  This  case  will 
be  discussed  presently.  It  is  clear  that  we  can  determine  the  refractive 
index  of  a  thin  plate  if  we  know  its  thickness,  and  measure  the  shift 
of  the  fringes.  The  above  formula  only  holds  for  monochromatic  light) 
and  with  light  of  this  description  the  fringes  are  similar  in  appearance, 
and  the  shift  cannot  be  determined  if  it  exceeds  one  fringe  width, 
unless  it  can  be  produced  gradually  as  by  introducing  a  eas  slowly 
into  a  tube,  the  ends  of  which  are  closed  with  glass  plates,  ana  watching 
the  drift  of  the  fringes.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  when  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  tb^  interferometer.  If  we  require  the  actual  distance 
through  which  the  central  fringe  is  shifted  we  can  easily  deduce  the 

expression  a:  =  (/ir-  l)c-,  in  which  s  is  the  distance  between  the  sources 
and  a  the  distance  of  the  screen. 
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Intoference  Fringes  with  White  Light. — We  have  thus  far  con- 
odered  oar  sources  as  sending  out  light  of  a  single  wave-length  only. 
If  ve  illuminate  the  slit  with  white  light  and  examine  the  fringe  system, 
we  find  that  only  a  few  rain-bow  colored  bands  are  visible.  The  cause 
of  thiB  is  at  once  apparent.  The  formulae  which  we  have  deduced  for 
Ae  distances  between  the  fringes  show  us  that  this  distance  is  a 
fimction  of  X  the  wave-length,  which  occurs  in  the  numerator  of  our 
expression  for  x»  the  distance  of  a  given  fringe  from  the  center.  It  is 
thus  clear  that  the  shorter  the  wave,  the  closer  together  will  the  fringes 
lie.  If  we  assume  white  light  to  be  made  up  of  waves  of  various 
lengths,  the  fringes  will  be  out  of-step  at  every  point  save  on  the  axis 
ofeymmetry.  The  central  bright  fringe  will  coincide  for  all  the  colors, 
bat  since  the  red  bands  are  about  twice  as  broad  as  the  violet,  the 
binds  soon  get  completely  out-of-step,  and  we  have  practically  uniform 
illomination. 

The  condition  of  things  is  shown  in  Fig.  102,  in  which  the  red 
fringes  are  represented  by  the  unbroken  line,  the  violet  by  the  dotted 
line.  The  first  dark  fringe  on  each  side  of  the  central  bright  one  will 
tkerefore  be  tinged  deeply  with  violet.  The  other  colors  will  produce 
other  systems  of  bands  of  intermediate  spacing,  and  it  is  clear  that  at 


Fig.  102. 

points  a  short  distance  from  the  center,  we  shall  have  maximum  illumi- 
nation for  a  large    number    of   wave-lengths  regularly  distributed 
^ughout  the  spectrum.     The  resultant  illumination  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished  from   white    light   by    the    unaided    eye,    and    the    field 
therefore  appears  uniformly  illuminated.     Interference  is  taking  place, 
bowever,  in  this  region  just  as  before,  as  we  can  readily  prove  by 
xibetituting  a  small  spectroscope  for  the  eye-piece,  when  the  spectrum 
^be  found  to  be  crossed  by  dark  bands  corresponding  to  the  wave- 
lengths, for  which  the  position  of  the  slit  of  the  instrument  is  a  position 
of  wro  illumination.     We  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  if 
*e  consider  what  happens  if  we  place  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  on 
^  central  bright  band  and  then  move  it  slowly  out  into  the  fringe 
V'tem.    At  the  central  bright  band  we  have  all  colors  present,  and 
^sequently  see  a  continuous  spectrum.     On  moving  the  instrument 
Ae  slit  enters  presently  into  the  first  dark  fringe  for  violet,  and  the 
^let  of  the  spectrum  disappears.     As  we  move  the  slit  along  the 
<^er  colors  disappear  in  turn,  a  dark  band  moving  up  the  spectrum, 
fy  the  time  that  we  reach  the  first  dark  band  for  red,  we  are  again  in 
a  region  of  maximum  illumination  for  violet,  which,  therefore,  appears 
»n  as  the  dark  band  in  the  spectrum  nears  the  red  end.     It  is  clear 
It  owing  to  the  difference  of  spacing  of  the  fringes,  the  dark  bands 
nil  enter  the  spectrum  at  the  violet  end  more  rapidly  than  they  leave 
t  Sit  the  red  end  :  they  will  consequently  accumulate  in  the  spectrum, 
ie  number  increasing  as  we  move  the  spectroscope  further  and  further 
pray  from  the  central  band.     The  experiment  can  be  easily  performed 

'  P.O.  H 
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by  means  of  Lloyd's  single  mirror,  illuminating  the  slit  with  sun  or  lamp- 
light, and  substituting  a  small  pocket  spectroscope  for  the  eye-piece. 
The  instrument  should  be  mounted  in  a  clamp-stand  and  pointed 
towards  the  double  source,  the  slit  being  close  to  tne  edge  of  the  plate. 
We  will  now  deduce  an  expression  for  the  number  of  bands  in  the 
spectrum.  Take  a  point  in  the  fringe  system  corresponding  to  the  nth 
maximum  for  Aj.     The  path  difference  will  be 

2 

Now  let  the  wave-length  decrease  to  A^,  such  that  the  same  path 
difference  is  represented  by 

S  =  (2n  +  l)^. 

This  new  value  Xg  represents  the  wave-length  for  which  the  point 
is  a  minimum. 

Writing  2n:^i  =  (2n  +  l)^, 

2nAj  =  2nX.2  +  ^2'  ^^  adding  Aj  to  each  side, 
2nAj  -  2mA2  -  Xg  +  Aj  =  A^, 
(A,-A2)(2n+l)  =  Aj, 

This  expression  shows  us  that  the  change  in  wave-length  Aj-Aj  ^ 
which  is  necessary  to  change  the  point  from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum 
is  equal  to  the  wave-len^h  divided  by  2n-\-l.     If  n  is  large,  i.e.  if  we 
are  far  out  in  the  system,  the  necessary  change  will  be  very  small 
For  example,  let  Aj  =  0005,  and  suppose  that  we  are  at  the  50th  fringe, 

then  •OOO'i 

•0005  -  A.  =  -^\: .  ,     A,  =  000495. 

^       101  ^ 

The  point  will  therefore  be  a  maximum  or  minimum  for  a  large 
number  of  wave-lengths,  within  the  range  of  the  visible  spectnun. 
Suppose  now  that  we  are  at  unknown  point  in  the  fringe  system  and 
wish  to  determine  the  path  difference. 

Let  A^,  A^,  Ag,  etc.,  correspond  to  the  wave-lengths  (going  from  red. 
to  violet)  01  the  dark  bands  in  the  spectrum. 

We   count  the   number   of  bands   between   two   widely  separated 
Fraunhofer  lines  (if  we  are   using   sunlight).     This   number  is  p  in  ; 
the  above  equation.    Aj  and  A^  are  the  wave-lengths  of  the  lines  between 
which  we  have  jy  dark  bands  ;  then 

S  =  (2n4-l)^  =  (2n  +  2;>-l)^'. 

md  md 

Suppose  j3  =  50,  and  Aj  =  6399  (C  line)  and  A^  =  3967  (fi'line). 

Substituting  these  values,  we  find  that  n  =  80,  which  shows  us  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  80th  minimum  for  each  color.     From  this  we  can 
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iculate  the  path  difference,  which  we  find  to  be  259  half  wave-lengths 
r  the  violet  and  161  for  the  red. 

Fizeau  and  Focault  were  enabled  in  this  way  to  detect  interference 
ith  a  path  difference  of  7000  waves.  This  result  has  been  interpreted* 
Y  many  writers  as  indicating  that  the  elementary  components  of 
rbite  light  must  consist  of  periodic  wave-trains,  several  thousand 
egalar  vibrations  being  executed  without  abrupt  change  of  phase. 
Liord  Kayleigh  has  shown,  however,  that  we  can  infer  nothing  whatso- 
ftver  about  tne  regularity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  source  in  this  case, 
the  limit  of  the  number  of  bands  seen  in  the  spectroscope  depending 
solely  on  its  resolving  power.  We  shall  study  the  case  more  in  detail 
▼hen  we  come  to  the  subject  of  white  light. 

Interference  of  Waves  of  Different  Lengths.  Light-Beats. — When 
two  tuning  forks  of  slightly  different  pitch  are  sounded  simultaneously 
we  hear  a  fluttering  sound,  the  intensity  rising  and  falling.  The  inter- 
ference in  this  case  is  not  continuous  in  time  at  a  given  point  in  space. 
If  we  draw  two  wave-trains  of  slightly  different  wave-length  we  shall 
lee  that  they  are  "  in  step "  and  **  out-of-step "  at  periodic  intervals. 
Where  they  are  in  step  we  shall  have  maximum  amplitude,  where 
they  are  out-of-step  we  shall  have  minimum  or  zero  amplitude.  As 
the  double  wave-trains  sweep  bv  a  given  point  it  will  be  in  alterna- 
tion the  seat  of  large  and  small  aisturbances. 

If  we  seek  for  the  optical  analogy  it  is  easy  to  see  that  two  sources  of 
monochromatic  light,  of  slightly  different  period,  should  give  us  a 
moving  system  of  interference  fringes,  any  given  point  in  space  being 
alternately  the  seat  of  maximum  and  minimum  illumination.  The 
frequency  of  the  beats  being  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two 

interfering  trains,  the  wave-length  of  the  beat  is 


y  -  A 

Light-beats  have  never  been  obtained  by  uniting  two  streams  of 
light  from  sources  of  different  color.  Righi  has,  however,  performed  an 
experiment  in  which  the  frequency  of  vibration  of  one  of  the  two 
streams  of  light  which  form  a  system  of  fringes  can  be  increased  any 
dedred  number  of  times  per  second  by  passing  the  light  through  a 
wvol?ing  Nicol  prism.  This  experiment  will  be  described  in  detail  in 
the  chapter  on  Elliptical  Polarization. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  moving  fringes  observed  in 
a  Michelson  interferometer,  as  the  back  mirror  is  advanced,  can  be 
raided  as  a  manifestation  of  light-beats,  the  wave-lengths  of  one  of 
the  interfering  trains  being  lessened  by  reflection  from  the  moving 
mirror  by  Doppler's  principle.  This  manner  of  regarding  the  pheno- 
menon appears  to  be  due  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Porter.  The  analogy  has 
perhaps  occurred  to  others,  but  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  by 
Mr.  Porters  note  in  Science  1905. 

The  moving  system  of  interference  fringes  which  constitute  beats 
can  be  most  bc^iutifully  shown  by  means  of  capillary  waves  on  a 
mercury  surface,  the  disturbances  being  originated  by  two  tuning  forks 
of  slightly  different  pitch. 

Two  forks  of  the  same  pitch  are  thrown  slightly  out  of  tune  by 
^tening  small  lumps  of  soft  wax  to  the  prongs  of  one  of  them.  A 
igbt  bit  of  wire  is  fastened  to  a  prong  of  each  fork,  and  after  setting 
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the  forks  in  vibration,  the  tips  of  the  wires  are  dipped  into  the  surface 
of  clean   mercury.     The   hyperboloid   fringes  will  be   seen  to  be  in 
motion,  sweeping  around  in  a  most  beautiful  manner.     Between  the 
wire  points  they  will  be  observed  to  travel  from  one  vibrating  point 
towards  the  other.    If  the  wax  lumps  are  removed,  the  fringes  immedi- 
ately  become   motionless.     The   phenomenon  can  be  projected  on  a 
screen  to  advantage,  by  reflecting  the  light  down  upon  the  mercury 
surface,  and  thence  to  the  screen  through  a  projecting  lens,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  mirrors  or  large  reflecting  prisms. 

Achromatic  Interference  Fringes. — As  we  have  seen,  the  fringes 
obtained  with  Lloyd's  mirror  and  a  source  illuminated  with  whitd 
light,  soon  blend  into  a  uniformly  illuminated  field,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  distance  between  the  maxima  and  minima  varies  witli 
the  color.  If  by  some  artifice  we  can  make  the  widths  of  the  fringe* 
the  same,  the  system  will  become  achromatic,  and  we  can  count  %- 
large  number  of  fringes  even  with  white  light.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  using,  as  our  source,  a  short  spectrum  with  its  blue  end 
towards  the  reflecting  plate.  The  blue  sources  will  thus  be  closer 
together  than  the  red,  and  if  the  adjustments  are  right  the  blue 
sources  will  give  fringes  of  the  same  width  as  the  red,  which  ar» 
farther  apart. 

The  condition  is  best  realized  by  employing  a  diflraction  grating 
and  a  lens  to  form  the  spectrum.  A  vertical  slit  is  illuminated  with 
sun  or  arc  light,  and  a  glass  grating  with  two  or  three  thousand  lines 

to  the  inch,   combined  with  a 
lens  of  four  or  five  inches  fociM,. 
is    so   arranged    as    to   form  a 
series  of  diffraction  spectra  on  a 
card  mounted  in  the  focal  plane 
of  the  lens.     The   card  should 
be  perforated  with  a  small  hold 
through  which  the  light  of  on© 
of   the    first    order    spectra  i» 
allowed    to    pass.      The    Lloyd 
plate  is  placed  in  such  a  posi-  - 
tion   as   to   furnish    a    reflectei 
image  of  the  spectrum,  the  bluo 
end  of  which  is  turned  towards 
the  original  spectrum,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  103.     The  reflecting  sur- 
face should  be  pointed  exactly 
at  the  central  image  formed  hf 
the  grating  and  lens,  if  perfe^ 
achromatization  is  desired.    Th^ 
Fig.  103.  fringes  are  viewed  as  before  with 

an  eye-piece,  a  little  adjusting 
of  the  plate  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  completely  fill  the  fielJ 
of  view  with  fine  black  and  white  lines. 

If  the  spectrum  is  formed  by  a  prism  of  about  20*,  which  can 
be  made  of  plate  glass,  and  filled  with  water,  less  perfect  achromatiza* 
tion  is  obtained,  still  a  large  number  of  fringes  can  be  seen. 


Mirror 


Mirror 
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The  spectrum  in  this  case  can  be  virtual,  Le.  no  lens  need  be  used, 
the  prism  being  mounted  between  the  slit  and  the  mirror,  as  shown 
in  the  second  diagram  (Fig.  103).  If  the  prism  is  placed  between 
the  mirror  and  the  eye-piece  no  achromatization  results,  for  in  this 
case  the  two  spectra  are  not  opposed. 

Introduction  of  Thin  Transparent  Plate. — As  we  have  just  seen, 
I  plate  of  thickness  e  and  refractive  index  /x  shifts  the  central  fringe 
for  monochromatic  light  through  a  distance 

:r  =  (/x-l)€?. 

This  distance  will  be  different  for  the  diff'erent  colored  systems,  since 
ji  Taries  with  the  wave-length,  and  there  will  therefore  be  no  point 
at  which  the  waves  of  all  lengths  will  arrive  in  the  same  phase,  or, 
in  other  words,  there  will  be  no  strictly  achromatic  fringe. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  system  of  colored  fringes  with  a  central 
band  which  appears  nearly  achromatic,  the  determining  condition  of 
which  is  not  that  the  path  difference  be  equal  to  zero,  but  that  the 
ehtnge  in  phase  with  change  of  A  be  a  minimum. 

Let  the  distance  of  the  approximately  achromatic  fringe  from  the 
or^dnal  centre  of  the  system  be  x, 

ihe  geometrical  path  difference  at  this  point,  disregarding  the  plate, 

zs 
K  — ,  using  the  same  notation  as  before.     The  actual  optical  difference 

xs 
of  path  is  —  -  (/x-  1)€,  since  the  shift  is  towards  the  side  on  which  the 

plate  is  introduced,  and  the  original  short  path  is  lengthened  by  the 
iotrodaction  of  the  plate.  Now  (/m  -  1)€  is  a  function  of  A.,  and  we  will 
write  it  /(A.).     The  difference  of  pha^e  at  the  point  in  question  for 

my  value  of  X  will  be,  writing  Z)  =  (/i-l)<=/(A,)  and  1/=    , 

A 

The  required  condition  of  minimum  phase  variation  with  A.  is  given 
V  differentiating  this  expression  with  respect  to  A  and  equating  to 

«wo;  performing  the  operation  we  get,  putting  /'(^)  ="~rr" 

-2./(X)X-2.//-2./(A)^^^    orZ>'=/(A)-A/'(X). 

The  central  fringe  corresponding  to  wave-length  k  is  shifted  by  the 
ilate  to  the  position  of  the  nth  fringe  given  by 

(,z-l)e_/(A) 
"""    "X~"""A"' 

By  our  original  supposition  regarding  the  position  of  the  shifted 
hromatic  (approximately)  fringe  it  occupies  the  position  of  a  fringe 
order  n'  given  by 
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And  is  therefore  shifted  relatively  to  central  fringe  for  monochromat 
light  of  wave-length  X  by  a  number  of  fringes  given  by  n'  -  n  =  -/(. 
The  variation  of  fx  with  A.  is  well  expressed  in  the  present  case 

the  equation  ft  =  ^  +  tj* 

which  we  shall  discuss  more  in  detail  when  we  come  to  the  subject 
dispersion. 

/(A)  =  (/x-l)/, 

2Bt 


n  -n 


AJ' 


which  shows  us  that  the  shift  of  the  approximately  achromatic  fri 
obtained  with  white  light,  with  respect  to  the  central  fringe  obtai 
with  monochromatic  light  of  wave-length  A,  varies  inversely  as 
cube  of  the  wave-length,  and  directly  as  the  thickness  of  the  pi 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  formula  when  we  com< 
the  subject  of  the  interferometer. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  shifting  of  the  region  of  fringe  visibi 
far  out  into  the  system  was  observed  by  Wood  ^  in  studying  the 
persion  of  sodium  vapor  with  the  interferometer.     The  path  diiferc 
under  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  interference  fringes  with  th< 
light  of  a  helium  tube  can  be  nearly  trebled  by  the  introduction  ( 
small  amount  of  sodium  vapor  into  the  path  of  one  of  the  interfei 
beams.     This  development  of  fringes  far  out  in  the  system  by 
dispersive  action  of  the  vapor  is  accompanied  by  their  complete 
appearance  at  the  center  of  the  system,  where  the  difference  of  pat 
zero. 

The  introduction  of  a  medium  into  the  path  of  one  of  the  interfei 
beams  causes  a  shift  of  the  fringe  system  as  a  whole,  and  if  the  med 
is  dispersing,  the  shifts  will  be  dift'erent  for  the  different  colors.  ' 
red,  green,  and  blue  fringes,  which  are  out-of-step  at  a  given  pc 
may  thus  be  brought  into  coincidence  by  the  inequality  of  t! 
respective  displacements.  In  this  case,  however,  since  the  systems 
shifted  as  a  whole,  the  fringes  will  be  thrown  out-of-step  at  the  cei 
of  the  system,  consequently  we  have  obtained  an  increased  visibi 
far  out  in  the  system  at  the  expense  of  visibility  at  the  center.  ^ 
the  helium  light  is  very  near  the  D  lines  of  sodium,  and  sodium  va] 
in  this  region  of  the  spectrum  has  a  dispersive  power  so  great  thi 
prism  of  it  giving  the  same  deviation  as  a  60*  glass  prism  (if  it  cc 
be  formed)  would  separate  two  lines  only  ttV  as  far  apart  as  the  D\i\ 
by  an  amount  as  great  as  the  distance  between  the  red  and  the  green 
blue  of  the  spectrum  yielded  by  the  glass  prism.  This  enorm 
dispersive  power  may  well  be  expected  to  modify  profoundly 
appearance  of  the  fringe  system  produced  even  with  light  as  m< 
chromatic  as  that  of  the  D^  line.     That  a  change  is  produced  depc 


^  "  Achromatization  of  approximately  monochromatic  interference  fringes 
highly  dispersive  medium,"  Phil.  Mag.,  September  1904. 
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OQ  the  &et  that  no  light  is  absolutely  monochromatic,   the  fine^ 

nram  lines  having  an  appreciable  width.  We  can  thus  consider  the 
.  jht  as  an  extremely  short  spectrum,  and  apply  the  same  reasoning 
u  in  the  case  of  a  thin  transparent  plate  introduced  into  the  path  of 
one  of  the  interfering  streams  of  white  light. 

The  treatment  will  be  better  understood  after  a  study  of  the  inter- 
ferometer and  the  resolution  of  spectral  lines,  but  it  is  given  here,  on 
iccotmt  of  the  identity  of  the  phenomenon  with  the  displacement  of  the 
white  center.  The  helium  fringes  under  ordinary  circumstances  dis- 
appear when  the  path  difference  is  between  1*5  and  2  cms.,  there  being 
no  recurrence  of  visibility  by  further  increment  of  path  difference  as  in 
the  case  of  sodium  light.  We  must  therefore  regard  the  helium  (D^) 
line  as  a  single  line  of  finite  breadth  or  a  close  group  of  lines.  In 
Kg.  104  let  BC  represent  the  intensity  curve  of  the  helium  light,  C 


Fig.  104. 

being  the  edge  of  shorter  wavelength.  Immediately  above  we  have  a 
lehematic  representation  of  the  fringe  system,  with  its  center  at  A, 
Light  from  the  side  B  of  the  D^  line  will  produce  the  fringes  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line,  which  are  farther  apart  than  the  fringes  formed  by 
tibe  light  of  shorter  wave-length  coming  from  the  side  C  of  the  line. 
There  will,  in  addition,  be  an  infinite  number  of  other  systems  formed 
by  light  of  wave-lengths  intermediate  between  B  and  C  which  are 
iodieated  by  light  shading. 

Now  suppose  sodium  vapor  to  be  introduced  into  one  path  of 
4e  instrument,  and  the  whole  system  shifted  slightly  to  the  left  in 
consequence.  Owing  to  the  enormous  dispersive  power  of  the  vapor, 
die  dotted  system  (longer  A's)  will  be  shifted  more  than  the  other,  since 
4e  Z)j  line  lies  on  the  blue  side  of  the  sodium  absorption-band,  and  the 
change  in  the  velocity  of  the  light  is  greatest  for  the  longest  waves, 
namely,  those  on  the  B  side  of  the  line.  The  result  of  this  dispersive 
action  is  that  the  fringes  are  brought  into  step  at  a  point  D,  to  the  right 
of  the  center,  thrown  out-of-step  at  the  center  and  still  more  out-of- 
>tep  to  the  left  of  the  center. 

The  achflbmatizing  action  of  the  sodium  vapor  is  most  beautifully 
shown  if  we  illuminate  the  interferometer  with  white  light. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  only  two  or  three  black  and  white  fringes 
are  seen,  bordered  on  each  side  by  perhaps  a  dozen  rainbow-colored 
hands,  which  fade  rapidly  into  a  uniform  illumination.  If  sodium 
vapor  is  formed  in  one  of  the  interferometer  paths,  the  colored  fringes 
rapidly  achromatize,  and  increase  in  number,  breaking  up,  however, 
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tMa  jEToapa  M  •bown  in  Fig.  \0&.     Ai  At  denser   of  the 

ii  n  aw>  the  nnmber  of  axtap*  ioenases,  each  ^n>op.  however, 

Untm^  fe«er  hingeo.  Tlie  poeiuon  of  the  center  of  the  groape 
tjrwusm  ^riht  in  the  ume  direction  a»  the  point  of  BAximDin  visibilit 
in  the  yrvf\'KUi  experiment*. 
The  exptuntion  of  the  altered  appeannce  of  the  fringes  in  this 
is  not  as  simple  aB  in  t 
pre^ioosly  eonsidered.  We  u 
dealing  vith  tro  wide  range*  < 
wave-lengths  on  opposite 
of  the  absorption-band, 
fringe  shifta  of  the  two  spectn 
r^oos  will  be  in  opposite  dim 
tions,  while  the  drifte  of  lb 
poinU  of  maximDm  visibililj 
will  be  in  the  same  directioa 
Each  set  will  be  more  c 
perfectly  achromatized,  and  in  the  region  in  which  they  overlap  w 
Dave  a  ijeriodic  visibility,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  widths  of  iba 
fringes  of  the  two  systems. 

The  following  treatment,  which  is  rigorous,  has  been  given  br 
Lord  Kayleigh.  ' 

"The  remarkable  shift  of  the  bauds  of  helium  light  when  a  Uyerj 
of  sodium  vapour  is  interposed  in  the  path  of  one  of  the  interfering] 
pencils,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  displacement  of  the  white  center! 
found  by  Airy  and  Stokes  to  follow  the  insertion  of  a  thin  plate  ofj 
^laM.  If  D  denote  the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  ^  its  refractive  j 
index,  (fi-])lJ  \h  the  retardation  due  to  the  insertion  of  the  plate, 
and  if  li  be  the  relative  retardation  due  to  other  causes,  the  whole 
relative  retardation  is  E  +  in-DD  ■  (1) 

in  which  It  and  D  are  supposed  to  be  independent  of  the  wave-length  A, 
while  /I  does  depend  u|»on  it.     The  order  of  the  band  (n)  is  given  by 

„  =  '^+J''-l)^.    (2) 

For  the  achromatic  band  in  the  case  of  white  light,  or  for  the  place 
of  greatest  dititinctnesa  when  the  bands  are  formed  with  light  approxi- 
mately homogeneous,  n  must  be  stationary  as  A  varies,  i.e. 


T-O. 


e-length  v 


"+(/■. 


!  may  writ 


«  +  Ov-l)C^SA/„*     ;t  +  (y,-l)- 


;« 


Li?).  . 
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achromatic  band  occurs,  not  when  the  whole  relative  retardation 
vanishes^  but  when 

R  +  (^,-l)D  =  D\^ (5) 


/•»>. 


fD  be  great  enough,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  shift  that  may  be  caused 
the  introduction  of  the  dispersive  plate. 

;Ab  Schuster  has  especially  emphasized,  the  question  here  is  really 

of  the  ^owp'Velodty.     Approximately  homogeneous  light  consists 

a  train  of  waves  in  which  the  amplitude  and  wave-length  slowly 

A  local  peculiarity  of  amplitude  or  wave-length  travels  in  a 

srsive  medium  with  the  group  and  not  with  the  wjar^-velocity ; 

the   relative  retardation  with   which   we   are   concerned  is   the 

itive  retardation  of  the  groups.     From  this  point  of  view  it  is 

ious  that,  what  is  to  be  made  to  vanish  is  not  (1),  in  which  /x  is 

ratio  of  wave-velocities  VJV,  but  that  derived  from  it  by  replacing 

:by  UjU,  or  by  ^^JU,  where  U  is  the  group-velocity  in  the  dispersive 

lium.    In  vacuum  the  distinction  between  Uq  and  Fq  disappears,  but 

the  dispersive  medium 

^=T'  <«>^ 


^  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  wave-length  in  the  medium.     If  we  denote 
BB  usual  the  wave-length  in  vacuo  by  A, 

[  ^-'^-'^- <') 

Substituting  this  for  /x  in  (1),  we  see  that  the  position  of  the  most 
distinct  band  is  given  by 

i2+(ft-l-Ag)z>  =  0, (9) 

in  agreement  with  (5)." 

I^rtrilmtion  of  Phase  over  Small  Area  illuminated  by  Source  of 
Hnite  Size. — In  Young's  celebrated  experiment,  where  interference 
was  observed  between  the  diffracted  rays  coming  through  two  pin- 
holes illuminated   by  sunlight  coming  from  another  small   hole,    it 
is  clear  that  the  phase  of  the  vibration  must  be  the  same  at  the 
two  pin-holes.     If  the  source  of  light  were  infinitely  small,  the  phase 
relation  between  the  vibrations  passing  through  the  two  holes  would 
be  permanent,  even  if  the  holes  were  widely  separated,  but  if  the 
source  has  finite  size,  as  is  always  the  case,  this  will  not  be  true.     The 
reason  for  this  is  clear.     The  vibration  at  each  hole  is  the  resultant 
of  the  disturbances  coming  from  the  various   points  of  the  source, 
and  this  will  vary  with  the  position  of  the  holes.     We  will  now  derive 
an  expression  for  the  maximum  distance  allowable  between  the  holes, 
in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  source  and  its  distance,  or  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  area  over  which  we  can  regard  the  phase  as  constant. 

1  Theory  of  Sound,  §  191,  1877. 
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Suppose  we  have  a  luminous  sphere  (Fig.  106),  the  sun  for 
with   its  center  at  0.     " 


Tl 

tion  at  P,  a  point  on  i 
concentric  with  this,  is  the 
of  all  the  separate  disturbai 
ing  from  the  source.  If 
another  point  infinitely  nea 
obvious  that  we  shall  have 
resultant,  while  at  a  poinl 
resultant  is  clearly  differei 
to  the  changes  in  ^e  lengtl 
paths  over  which  the  c< 
vibrations  travel.  What  w 
is  the  maximum  distance 
P  and  F  consistent  with 
phase. 

The  vibrations  from  a  po 

the  luminous   sphere   will 

Fia.  106.  the  same  time  a  circle  desc 

the    outer    sphere,    passing 

P,  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  OA,  since  all  poii 

are  equidistant  from  A. 

We  now  construct  two  other  circles  on  the  outer  sphere, 
within,  the  other  without  the  first  circle,  such  that  their 
from  A  differ  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  wave-length  I 
distance  of  the  first  circle.  This  will  give  ws  a  narrow  circu 
over  which  the  phase,  due  to  vibrations  coming  from  A,  is  con 
The  width  of  this  zone  will  be  represented  by 
h\ 


\ 


in  which  a  is  the  angle  subtended  from  P  by  AO,  and  x  is 
width  of  the  zone :  A  is  a  small  fraction  which  should  not  be  o 
P,  however,  receives  vibrations  from  all  other  points  on  the 
hemisphere,  and  for  each  one  of  these  we  can  construct  a  zon< 
through  P  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  There  will  be  a  si 
around  P  common  to  all  the  zones,  over  which  the  resulta 
due  to  all  the  vibrations  will  be  the  same.  The  largest  val 
ain  a  can  have  is  attained  when  the  luminous  point  considered 


~R' 


n  which  p  is  the  radius  of  the  source  and  H  tl 


of  the  large  sphere.  Inserting  this  value  in  the  above  equat 
us  the  semi-diameter  of  the  small  area  which  we  are  aXU 
diameter  of  the  area  is  given  by 

%r-  =  -^  if  we  take  /i^i. 

Since  ^  represents  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  luminoi 

-when  viewed  from  P,  we  can  say  in  general  that  the  phas 
considered  constant  over  a  circular  area  not  greater  in  diamc 


\ 
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bhe  wave-length  of  light  divided  by  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
source.     In  the  case  of  sunlight  ^=tan  16'  = -005,  and  A.  = '0005  mm. 

2z  =  — TTi—  =  Oo  mm. 
•01 

In  ordinary  sunlight,  therefore,  the  phase  is  the  same  over  an  area 
measuring  only  '05  mm.  in  diameter,  or  in  a  square  millimeter  there 
ire  400  different  states  of  vibration.  We  can  easily  apply  our  formula 
(0  Young's  experiment.  Suppose  we  form  an  image  of  the  sun  with 
ft  lens  of  5  mm.  focus.      Its  diameter  will  be  *05  mm.  and   from  a 

distance  of  1  meter  -^  will  be  -00005. 

The  diameter  of  our  circle  of  similar  phase  will  be  5  mm.,  i.e.  the 
two  pin-holes  should  not  be  over  5  mm.  apart  if  we  are  to  regard  them 
tt  similar  sources,  which  is  the  condition  which  we  must  fulfil  if  we 
wish  to  obtain  interference  fringes. 

Interference  Fringes  when  the  Sources  are  in  Line. — If  we  consider 
the  byperboloid  fringes  formed  in  space  when  waves  radiate  in  all 
direetions  from  two  similar  sources,  to  be  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicular 

Fig.  107. 

to  the  line  joining  the  sources,  the  maxima  and  minima  form  circles 
which  have  a  common  center  on  the  prolongation  of  the  line  joining 
the  sources.  We  can  easily  see  how  this  happens  if  we  repeat  the 
experiment  with  the  string  exploring  the  region  around  the  line  which 
joins  the  two  tacks. 
Fringes  of  this  description  were  obtained  by  Meslin  (Compt.  Rendus, 


*iSv 


M 


^rs: 

X'         ) 

Fig.  108. 

1893)  by  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Billet 
•plit  lens.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  double  convex  lens,  cut  in 
halves,  the  two  portions  being  slightly  separated,  so  as  to  form  two 
images  Sj,  ^2  of  the  source,  the  fringes  being  observed  in  the  plane  X 
(Fig.  107).  By  displacing  one  of  the  halves  as  shown  in  Fig.  108  the 
•ources  are  brought  into  the  line  of  sight.  The  fringes  will  be  circles 
in  this  case,  but  they  will  not  be  found  as  before  in  tne  plane  X^  since 
he  beams  from  the  two  sources  do  not  overlap,  but  in  the  plane  X' 
ttveen  the  sources,  where  overlapping  occurs.  This  is  in  reality 
aterference  between  waves  radiating  from  a  source,  with  waves 
Miverging  to  a  similar  source. 
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There  are  other  methods  by  which  two  similar  sources  in  line  can 
be  obtained. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  conditions  could  be  easily 
fulfilled  by  putting  a  very  minute  source  of  monochromatic  light,  in 
front  of  and  close  to  a  silvered  reflecting  surface.  A  minute  electric 
flame,  obtained  by  passing  the  discharge  of  a  small  induction  coil 
between  two  metal  points  charged  with  sodium,  and  mounted  very 
close  together,  would  apparently  fulfil  the  conditions.  If  the  experi- 
ment is  tried,  no  fringes  are  seen  however.  This  is  possibly  due  to 
the  impossibility  of  getting  the  source  small  enough,  but  more  probably 
a  rather  peculiar  factor  comes  into  play.  The  light  which  forms  the 
reflected  image  leaves  the  flame  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  stream 
with  which  it  is  to  interfere.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  can  consider  the 
sources  similar  in  this  case.  If  we  were  dealing  with  a  single  sodium 
molecule  the  case  would  be  difierent,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
sodium  flame  has  the  power  of  absorbing  precisely  the  radiations  which 
it  emits,  consequently  we  should  have  more  light  from  the  back  of 
the  flame  in  the  case  of  the  reflected  image,  while  the  direct  beam 
would  consist  chiefly  of  light  from  the  front  of  the  flame.  Interference 
between  these  two  portions  is  obviously  impossible.  There  are  other 
objections  to  the  arrangement,  as  a  little  consideration  will  show. 

If,  however,  we  reflect  a  point  source  of  light  at  two  parallel  surfaces 
we  have  beams  capable  of  interfering  and  producing  circular  fringes. 
The  reflecting  surfaces  must  be  equidistant,  i.e,  parallel,  and  the 
incidence  normal.  The  axis  of  the  circular  fringe  system  will  then 
coincide  with  the  ray  normal  to  the  surfaces,  and  an  eye-piece  cannot 
be  brought  into  such  a  position  as  to  show  the  circular  maxima  and 
minima. 

If  the  reflecting  surfaces  are  half-silvered,  that  is  coated  with  a  film 
of  silver  of  such  thickness  as  to  reflect  and  transmit  equal  quantities 
of  light,  the  circular  fringes  can  be  seen  when  an  eye-piece  is  held 
behind  the  plates.  The  distance  between  the  source  and  its  virtual 
image  formed  by  a  double  reflection  between  the  plates,  is  twice  the 
distance  between  the  reflecting  surfaces.  This  device  is  essentially  the 
form  of  interferometer  designed  by  Fabry  and  Perot,  and  will  be 
discussed  more  in  detail  presently. 

Interference  Fringes  along  Caustics. — In  the  chapter  on  Keflecdon 
we  have  seen  that  the  caustic  surfaces  are  traced  by  the  cusped  wave- 
fronts.     Just  within  the  caustic  we  therefore  have  two  wave-fronts, 

which  travel  obliquely  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  which  came  originally  from  the 
same  source.  Let  r,  c  be  the  caustic  traced 
by  the  cusped  waves,  the  crests  of  which 
are  represented  by  solid  lines,  the  troughs 
by  dotted  lines  (Fig.  109).  Along  the  line 
A  we  have  crests  meeting  troughs,  and  a 
Fig.  109.  consequent  destructive  interference,  while 

along  the  line  B  we  have  similar  phases 
and  maximum  illumination.  It  is  clear  from  the  diagram  that  th< 
interference  is  between  a  portion  of  the  wave  which  has  passed  througl 
a  focus  with  one  which  is  converging  to  a  focus,  the  condition  bein] 
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similar  in  some  respects  to  exporiment  with  the  Billet  split  lens, 
described  in  the  previous  section.  These  fringes  are  easily  seen  by 
concentrating  sunlight  upon  a  pin  hole  and  reflecting  the  light  from 
an  oblique  concave  mirror.  The  fringes  will  be  found  in  the  region 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  focal  lines,  i.e,  along  the 
caustic 

Interference  of  Polarized  Light. — The  study  of  the  interference  of 
polarized  light  was  taken  up  by  Fresnel  and  Arago  in  1816.  Young's 
explanation  of  the  colors  of  thin  plates  of  doubly  refracting  substances 
in  polarized  light  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  Fresnel.  The  non- 
appearance of  color  in  the  absence  of  the  polaiizer  and  analyzer  had 
not  been  accounted  for,  Young's  explanation  being  simply  that  the 
color  was  produced  by  interference  between  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary rays  emerging  from  the  thin  plate. 

Fresnel  made  as  a  preliminary  experiment  the  following.  Employing 
a  thin  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bi-prism,  he 
looked  for  interference  fringes  in  the  overlapping  portion  of  the  two 
bundles  of  rays  into  which  the  doubly  refracting  crystal  divided  the 
incident  light.  He  had,  what  amounted  to  two  similar  sources  of  light, 
radiating  beams  polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  No  fringes 
were  observed.  To  compensate  for  the  path  difference  resulting  from 
the  difference  of  retardation  between  the  two  rays,  Fresnel  placed  a 
glass  plate  of  calculated  thickness  in  the  path  of  the  least  retarded 
beam.  This  seemed  necessary  to  Fresnel,  because  at  the  time  he  was 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  interference  was  possible  under  conditions 
involving  considerable  difference  of  path.  The  introduction  of  the 
retarding  plate  gave  rise  however  to  diffraction  fringes,  which  made  it 
difficult  to  draw  conclusions. 

Fresnel  accordingly  modified  the  experiment,  reflecting  the  light 
after  its  passage  through  the  crystal,  from  a  glass  plate  of  such  thick- 
ness that  the  path  difference  between  rays  reflected  from  the  front  and 
Wk  surface  was  the  same  as  the  path  difference  between  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  rays  emerging  from  the  crystal  plate.  This  ar- 
fsngement  might  be  expected  to  show  interference  between  the 
ordinary  ray  reflected  from  the  front  surface  of  the  glass  plate  and  the 
extraordinary  ray  reflected  from  the  back  surface,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  a  fringe  system.  A  still  better  arrangement  was  then  tried  by 
Fresnel,  consisting  of  two  crystals  of  equal  thickness  with  their 
principal  sections  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  ordinary  ray 
from  the  first  cryst&l  is  refracted  as  an  extraordinary  ray  in  the  second 
and  vice  versa,  the  result  being  two  beams  polarized  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  with  no  path  difference  between  them :  in  this  case  also  no 
fringes  were  observed.  These  experiments  established  the  fact  that 
the  two  beams  of  light  polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  into 
B^hich  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  divides  ordinary  light,  are  incapable 
)f  interfering.  Arago  then  devised  an  experiment  in  which  the 
wo  polarized  rays  were  obtained  independently  of  double  refrac- 
ion.  Two  parallel  slits  in  close  proximity  were  illuminated  as  in 
oung's  experiment,  and  behind  each  was  placed  a  pile  of  mica  plates 
i  the  polarizing  angle.  By  rotating  either  of  the  piles  the  trans- 
itted  polarized  ray  could  be  set  at  any  angle.     It  was  found  that 
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when  the  planes  of  polarization  were  parallel,  fringes  were  produc 
but  when  the  planes  were  at  right  angles  the  illumination  i 
uniform.^ 

Fresnel  then  devised  a  very  beautiful  modification  of  the  experimi 
A  selenite  plate  was  placed  in  front  of  the  two  slits,  and  a  set 
fringes  procluced  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  slits  alone.  Beca 
of  the  selenite  plate  we  must  regard  each  slit  as  sending  two  ba 
polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  two  ordinary  beams  be 
polarized  parallel  to  each  other  interfere  and  form  a  fringe  system,  i 
the  two  extraordinary  ravs,  being  also  polarized  parallel,  give  rise  ! 
second  system  superposed  on  the  first.  If  now  two  beams  polarizec 
right  angles  were  capable  of  interfering,  we  should  have  a  set  of  frir 
due  to  the  interference  of  an  ordinary  beam  from  one  slit,  with 
extraordinary  beam  from  the  other  slit,  and  since  the  retardatioi 
the  two  in  the  selenite  plate  is  different,  there  would  be  a  considen 
path  difference,  and  the  fringe  system  would  be  displaced  with  referc 
to  the  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact  two  systems  would  be  found,  on< 
the  left,  the  other  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  original  system.  These  e: 
fringe  systems  were  not  found  however. 

Fresnel  then  cut  the  selenite  plate  in  two  between  the  slits, 
turned  one  half  through  a  right  angle.     By  this  device  the  ordir 
ray  from  one  slit  was  brought  into  the  same  plane  of  polariza 
as  the  extraordinary  ray  from  the  other :  the  two  sets  interfered 
produced  two  systems  of  fringes  displaced  to  the  right  and  left  of 
original  system,  owing  to  the  retardation  of  the  ordinary  ray  on 
extraordinary.     These  experiments  establish  the  first  of  the  Free 
Arago  laws  that  "  Two  rays  polarized  parallel  will  interfere,  while 
rays  polarized  at  a  right  angle  will  not.^' 

Fresnel  and  Arago  then  showed  by  a  modification  of  the  last  ex| 
ment  that  two  rays  polarized  at  right  angles,  obtained  from  ordii 
light,  can  be  made  {mrallel  without  thereby  acquiring  the  prop 
of  interfering.  The  two  piles  of  mica  plates  were  placed  behind 
slits  in  such  {)ositions  that  the  rays  were  polarized  at  a  right  an 
and  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  was  mounted  behind  them,  witb 
principal  section  at  an  angle  of  -45  degrees  to  the  planes  of  poLarizal 
This  crystal  resolved  each  of  the  two  plane  polarized  beams  into 
rectangularly  polarized  components  of  equal  intensity.     At  first  s 

it  might  appear  as  if  we  had  here  exactly 
same  conditions  that  we  had  in  the  last  ex] 
ment ;  that  is,  each  slit  fuiAiishes  two  eqv 
intense  rectangularly  polarized  beams  w 
would  interfere  in  pairs  and  produce  frin 
Fresnel  found,  however,  that  no  fringes  i 
formed.  Let  us  see  wherein  the  difference 
We  will  begin  by  assuming  ordinary  ligl 
consist  of  plane  polarized  light,  the  plan 
polarization  changing  constantly  witn  ^ 
rapidity.  Suppose  at  a  given  moment 
plane  of  polarization  of  the  light  incident  on  the  slits  to  be  represe 


^  Two  plates  of  tourmaline  furnish  an  easier  means  of  repeating  this  ezperii 
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ine  AB  (Fig.  110) :  furthennore,  let  mm'  and  nn'  be  the  planes 
ization  of  the  beams  transmitted  by  the  mica  plates.  The 
1  0£  is  resolved  into  the  vibrations  on'  and  om' ;  one  pile 
6  transmits   the  former  and   the  other  pile  the  latter  com- 

We  thus  have  beams  from  the  slits  polarized  at  a  right 
each  other.  We  will  now  bring  them  into  the  same  plane 
IS  of  the  doubly  refracting  crystal,  which  we  will  suppose 
mrmaline,  since  this  crystal  has  the  property  of  absorbing 
be  rectangularly  polarized  components  into  which  it  divides 
Suppose  the  crystal  so  placed  that  the  plane  of  the  trans- 
nbration  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  vibration  of  the 
light  (which  we  consider  plane  polarized)  for  an  infinitesimal 

Call  this  plane  AB  &&  before 
1).  on  will  be  resolved  into 
nts,  one  of  which,  od,  is  trans- 
and  om!  is  also  resolved  into 
iponents,  one  of  which,  oe,  is 
bed.  These  two  beams  are  of 
rcnsity  and  polarized  in  the  same 
id  will  accordingly  produce  a 
ringes.  And  now  comes  the 
it  point. 

lane  of  polarization  of  the  in- 
ight  is  changing  with  incon- 
rapidity  all  the  time.  In  the 
initesimal  of  time  suppose  the 
med  through  a  right  angle  to 
tion  A'B',  The  piles  of  mica 
solve  this  into  on  and  om  at  right 
3  each  other.  The  tourmaline 
ily    transmits    the    components 

•e  parallel  to  AB,  namely,  od  and  od\  which  do  not  coincide, 
5  a  j)hase  difference  of  180.  The  two  equally  intense  beams 
I  to  a  set  of  fringes  as  before,  but  a  phase  difference  of  180 
)tween  them,  the  maxima  fall  in  the  places  occupied  by  the 
of  the  previous  case.  The  non-interference  of  two  beams 
1  at  a  right  angle,  obtained  from  ordinary  light  and  brought 
ame  plane  of  polarization,  is  then  only  apparent.  What  we 
ve  are  maxima  and  minima,  which  change  place  as  rapidly  as 
e  of  polarization  of  ordinary  light  changes,  and  the  result 
•m  illumination.  Were  it  possible  to  take  an  absolutely 
leous  photograph  of  the  illuminated  field  we  should  probably 
Fringes. 

'  beams  of  light  polarized  at  right  angles  were  derived  origin- 
1  a  polarized  beam,  they  will  interfere  when  brought  into 
J  plane  of  polarization. 

s  simply  the  permanent  condition  of  what  in  the  previous 
ted  only  for  an  infinitesimal  of  time,  and  was  experimentally 
ted  by  Fresnel,  who  found  that  the  position  of  the  maxima 
inge  system  depended  on  whether  the  plane,  into  which  the 
irized  at  right  angles  were  brought,  was  parallel  or  at  right 
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angles  to  the  original  plane,  a  phase  difference  of  180  being  introduMi 
in  the  latter  case,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  Fresnel  Arago  Lftws. — These  results  can  be  summed  up  iat 
what  are  known  as  the  Fresnol  Arago  laws. 

1.  Two  rays  polarized  in  the  same  plane  interfere  in  the  sau 
manner  as  ordinary  light. 

2.  Two  rays  polarized  at  right  angles  do  not  interfere. 

3.  Two  rays  polarized  at  right  angles  (obtained  from  ordinary  light 
and  brought  into  the  same  plane  of  polarization,  do  not  interfere  i 
the  ordinary  sense. 

4.  Two  r.iys  polarized  at  right  angles  (obtained  from  plane  polariK 
light)  interfere  when  brought  into  the  same  plane  of  polarization. 

5.  In  the  latter  case,  under  certain  conditions,  half  a  wave-lengtl 
corresponding  to  the  phase  dirterence  of  180,  must  be  added  to  ll 
path  difference. 

Hach'B  Experiment. —The  Fresnel-Arago  experiments  were  repeaU 
with  certain  modifications,  including  prismatic  separation,  by  E.  Htn 
who  devised  a  single  [)jece  of  apparatus  for  demonstrating  txpa 
mentally  all  five  of  the  laws.  The  arrangement  was  as  follows ;  Tl 
slit  of  a  spectrometer  is  replaced  by  a  pin-hole,  on  which  white  Uk 
is  concentrated,  and  the  telescope  directed  so  as  to  view  this  poi 
source.  The  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  is  furnished  with  a  dirt 
vision  prism,  which  draws  out  the  point  source  into  an  exceeding 
narrow  spectrum,  with  the  red  above  and  the  blue  below.  Betwo 
the  telescope  and  collimator  a  vertical  silt  is  mounted,  which  produc 
a  set  of  diffraction  fringes  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  slit.  T 
distance  between  these  fringes  depends  on  the  width  of  the  slit  si 
the  color  of  the  light.  If  we  had  no  prismatic  dispersion  we  shou 
have  innumerable  fringe  systems  superposed,  but  the  prism  separat 
them,  and  gives  us  curved  bands  {bbli,  Fig.  113),  since  the  viol 
bands  are  closer  together  than  the  red.  If  now  the  width  of  the  a 
be  doubled,  the  distance  between  the  fringes  is  halved,  and  in  t 
same  space  we  shall  have  double  the  number,  or  bbb  and  aaa.  T 
slit  is  now  covered  with  two  1  mm.  thick  quartz  plates  (cut  pars! 
to  the  axis),  placed  side  by  side,  one  with  the  axis  vertical,  t 
other  with  the  axis  horiiont 

a     ''    \?/   \    \    b     ?     /*     '"      which  divide  the  slit  lengtbifi 

A  ^/V.rt^  JS,l)^.Lx/  J  '"^  ^""^  equal  portions.  Fo 
"a  X    i^l^C'X.jCK/'f  plane-polarized  beams  pasatho 

...,\jy:K^i,a/^>yjy^^\^^^A>v.  -  |.^^,^  through  the  slit.     The  din 

a'\'/\^^Y\  ^        tiona  of  the  vibrations  of  thf 

A    V'MV  y\ /]\  kV  Y   ^  ^^^^    '^^^'^    ^^^    represented 

cV  A/V' k'^  A^rV  A  ^d  *^"^  these  y  and  S  will  he  accel 

"Am  V/Vx  rV   rv/  \*  "''^  ""  "  "'"^  ^'  "^^"S  ^  ' 

A  'c'  '■^   \     M     d  difference   of   velocity   betwf 

'     \    ^  the  ordinary  and  the  extraord 

F,c  n2.  iuy  ruya  in  the  crystal. 

Without  this  change  of  phi 
due  to  retardation,  the  parallel  vibi-ations  a  and  S  would  interfi 
and  produce  the  fringe  system  a  and  b.      The  left  hand  side  of  the 
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alone  will  give  minima  &long  the  lines  aa,  and  the  right  half  alone  will 
do  tbe  same. 

The  elementary  waves  from  both  sides  acting  together  will  produce 
ntnima  along  the  lines  bb.  Any  phase  difference  introduced  between 
the  wtves  coming  from  the  two  halves  will  not  affect  the  minima  aa, 
but  will  affect  the  minima  bb,  since  these  are  produced  bv  disturbances 
(Offline  from  both  halves  of  the  slit.  The  fringes  bb  will  be  displaced 
tonras  the  side  of  the  retarded  ray.  The  phase  difference  clue  to 
the  difference  of  velocity  of  the  two  components  in  the  crystal  is 
s  function  of  the  wave-length  or  color,  being  greatest  for  the  violet, 
consequently  the  violet  fringes  will  bo  shifted  more  than  the  red. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  minima  bb,  instead  of  being  parallel  to 
u,  appear  in  an  oblique  direction,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  dd.  Just 
a>  (he  vibrations  a  and  d  produce  the  minima  a  and  d,  the  components 
iaod  i;  produce  a  set  of  minima  coincident  with  the  minima  aa,  and 
uiother  oblique  set  cc,  the  displacement  of  which  is  opposite  to  that 
of  the  system  dd.  A  Ntcol  prism  is  now  added  to  the  eye-piece  of 
the  viewing  telescope,  by  means  of  which  all  the  light  is  brought  into 
the  same  plane  of  polarization.  If  the  Nico!  has  such  a  position  that 
only  the  components  a  and  S  are  transmitted,  the  minima  a  and  d 
are  seen.  If,  however,  it  be  turned  through  90°,  so  that  a  and  8 
lie  cut  off,  and  p  and  y  are  transmitted,  the  minima  a  and  c  are 
alone  visible.  If  the  Nicol  be  given  a  position  midway  between  these 
two,  all  four  components  a,  fi,  y,  S  are  broken  up,  each  into  two  at 
ri^t  angles  to  each  other,  one  only  of  each  pair  being  transmitted. 
%e  might  expect  under  these  conditions  a  new  sot  of  fringes,  due, 
fcr  eiample,  to  the  interference  between  tbe  parallel  components  of 
•  and  P,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  we  have  here  two  rays  polarized 
at  right  angles  derived  from  ordinary  light,  and  brought  back  to  the 
nine  plane  of  polarization,  and  interference  does  not  result  under 
these  conditions.  * 

If  we  start  with  polarized  light,  as  we  can  do  by  placing  a  Nicol 
prism  before  the  slit,  we  get  very  interesting  results.     We  will  first 
ttt  the  plane  of  polarization  of  both  Nicols  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
with  the  axes  of  the  quartz  plates.     The  plates  resolve  tbe  incident 
Tibration  (vibrating  in  tbe  plane  J,  Fig.  ll.T)  into  rectangular  com- 
ponents a,  p,  y,  S.     The  rectangular  components  a  and  /J,  ^  . 
"ith  no  phase  difference  between  them,  are  brought  into        y^ 
|he  same  plane  by  the  second  Nicol,  and  consequently  can 
interfere,  since  they  were  derived  from  light  which  was 
ffiginally  polarized.     These  produce  minima  a  and  b,  as 
do  also  the  components  y  and  3.'    The   resultant  of  the 
puallel  components  of  a  and  p  can,  moreover,  interfere 
with  the  resultant  of  the  parallel  components  of  y  and  5, 
and  these  two  resultants  have  a  phase  difference  depend- 
ing only  on  the  wave-length  of  the  light,  consequently  a 
new  set  of  horizontal  minima,  e,  are  formed,  certain  colors      ¥\a.  113. 
being  wholly  absent  in  the  spectrum.     It  is  important 
to  see  just  how  these    new    minima    are    produced :    they    are   not 
diffraction  minima,  as  are  the  others,  but  correspond  to  the  dark 
bands  seen  in  the  spectrum   of  light  which  has  passed   through  a 
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quartz  plate  placed  between  parallel  Nicols.  The  absent  colors  are 
of  course  thrown  out  to  one  side  by  the  reflecting  film  in  the 
Nicol. 

We  have  then  the  minima  a,  6,  and  e  when  the  Nicols  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  at  angle  of  45"  to  the  axis  of  the  quartz.  Now 
suppose  the  eye-piece  Nicol  turned  through  90** ;  in  its  new  position 
it  will  brine  the  components  of  a,  fi,  y,  and  8  into  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  original  plane  of  the  vibration.  With  parallel  Nicols  we  have 
a,  ^,  y,  and  8  brought  into  a  plane  parallel  to  the  original  plane,  as 
a,  p\  y',  S'  (Fig.  1 14) :  with  Nicols  perpendicular  they  are  brought  into  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  original  plane,  as  a",  /3",  y ',  and  8".     In  the 

latter  case  we  have  a  phase  difference 
of  180  between  a  and  /3',  y',  and^, 
a"  and  y",  and  P"  and  S",  as  we  can 
readily  see  if  we  construct  a  diagram 
ilhi%trati9gJL|^e  resolution.  The  result 
of  this  is  tnat-  the  b  and  e  systems 
will  show  minima  where  the  maxima 
were  before.  The  c  and  d  minima  are 
absent  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
former,  only  appearing  when  the  first  Nicol  is  parallel  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  axes  of  the  quartz.  If  now  the  front  Nicol  is  rotated,  we 
obtain  in  succession  the  systems  abe,  ad,  ate,  and  ac;  and  if  the 
Nicol  is  rotated  rapidly  the  systems  acd  alone  remain,  as  is  the 
case  when  un polarized  light  is  used. 

The  Colors  of  Thin  Plates. — The  iridescent  colors  which  are  displayed 
by  thin  films  of  transparent  substances  were  first  investigated  by 
Boyle.  In  1665  Hooke  devised  the  method  of  producing  the  colors  by 
means  of  an  air  film  between  two  lenses  of  large  radius  of  curvature. 
He  found  that  the  colors  were  distributed  in  concentric  rings,  showing 
that  they  depended  on  the  thickness  of  the  film,  and  that  equal 
thickness  gave  always  the  same  color.  Hooke  explained  the  pro- 
duction of  color  as  follows.  A  portion  of  the  light  is  reflected  from  the 
upper  surface,  and  a  portion  penetrates  the  film  and  is  reflected  from 
the  lower  surface.  This  portion  has  suffered  two  refractions  and  a 
reflection,  and  is  weakened  in  consequence.  This  weaker  impulse  will 
reach  the  eye  a  moment  later  than  the  one  coming  from  the  uppei 
surface,  and  Hooke  supposed  the  sensation  of  yellow  to  be  due  to  a 
weak  impulse  following  a  stronger  one.  If  the  thickness  of  the  film 
increases,  the  weaker  impulse  will  lag  behind  the  stronger  until  it  will 
unite  with  the  next  following  stronger,  finally  lagging  behind  thi« 
sufficiently  to  once  more  produce  the  sensation  of  yellow.  Thus  he 
explained  the  recurrence  of  the  color  with  increasing  thickness. 
Hooke's  notion  was  that  sensation  of  color  depended  on  successive 
impacts  on  the  retina  of  strong  and  weak  impulses.  If  the  stronger 
preceded  the  weaker  one  color  was  produced.  If  vice  versa^  then 
another  color  resulted.  He  was  right  in  explaining  the  color  as  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  light  streams  reflected  from  the  two 
surfaces,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  white  light  and  of  wave 
length  as  we  speak  of  it,  gave  what  seemed  the  simplest  and  mosi 
probable  explanation  of  the  regular  sequence  of  the  colors. 
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subject  was  more  carefully  investigated  by  Newton,  who  made 

measurements  of  the  colored  rings  (since  known  by  his  name) 

3d  by  the  air  film  between  a  lens  and  a  plate  of  glass. 

mained  for  Young,  however,  to  give  the  true  explanation  that 

58  were  due  to  the  interference  between  the  wave-trains  reflected 

e  upper  and  lower  surface  of  the  film. 

bon's  Bings. — The  thickness  of  a  film   of  air  at  any    point 

I  a  spherical  and  a  plane  surface  in  contact,  is  easily  expressed 

s  of  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  point  of  tangency,  and 

lus  of  curvature  of  the  surface. 

fve  Newton  the  means  of  accurately  determining  the  color 
by  an  air  film  of  any  thickness.  A  lens,  the  radius  of 
re  of  which  is  known,  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass  and 
by  reflected  light.  Circular  colored  rings  are  seen  surrounding 
It  of  contact,  the  colors  being  most  brilliant  where  the  air  film 
thin.  We  wish  to  determine  its  thickness  «,  for  example, 
he  first  yellow  ring  appears.  Let  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
/?,  and  the  radius  of  the  yellow  ring  r  (Fig.  1 15).     We  have 

r2  =  ^-(^-€)2  =  2i2€-€2  or  €  =  ^ 

is  small  in  comparison  to  2i^e,  an  expression  which  shows  us 
3  thickness  of  the  air  film  is  proportional 
square  of  the  radius  of  the  ring.  Newton 
bhat  with  monochromatic  light  he  got 
ely  bright  and  dark  rings,  and  that  the 
len  produced  by  red  light  were  larger  than 
roduced  by  blue.  With  white  light,  then, 
e  an  infinite  number  of  ring  systems 
sed,  just  as  we  did  fringe  systems  in  the  Fig.  115. 

Fresnel's   mirrors,  and   to   the   l)lending 
)  systems  is  due  the  complicated  succession  of  colors  observed 
ton. 

on  found  that  the  center  of  the  ring  system  was  black,  and 
I  order  of  the  colors  was  as  follows  :  [Black,  blue,  white,  yellow, 
Violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red.]  [Purple,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
Green  red),  (greenish  blue  red),  [greenish  blue],  [reddish  white]. 
ed  the  reds,  the  red  of  the  first  order,  the  second  order,  etc. 
>ve  list  is  grouped  into  orders  by  brackets.  The  explanation  of 
lors  we  will  take  up  a  little  later.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
in  which  a  thin  plate  produces  interference,  first  when  the 
:e  is  normal,  then  when  it  is  oblique.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
viewing  the  interference  phenomena  produced  by  thin' plates, 
mast  be  focused  upon  the  film. 

(B  he  &  ray  incident  nearly  normally  on  the  upper  surface  of 
film  (Fig.  116).  A  portion  is  refracted  to  C,  where  it  under- 
second  reflection,  emerging  from  the  upper  surface  after  a 
refraction  at  D.  It  then  pursues  a  direction  identical  with  the 
lected  portion  of  some  other  ray  A'D,  very  close  to  AB.  (If 
lence  is  absolutely  normal,  it  will  coincide,  of  course,  with  the 
ected  portion  of  AB.)    Suppose  the  path  BCD  to  be  one-half 
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wave-length.  Then  the  waves  which  have  twice  traversed  the  fihn  w^U 
bo  half  a  wave-length  behind  those  which  are  reflected  from  the  upper 
surface,  and  if  the  amplitudes  are  the  same  there  will  be  destructive 

interference,  and  no  light  will  be  reflected  by  the 
film.  In  other  words,  every  ray  which  would 
ordinarily  be  reflected  from  the  upper  surface,  will 
be  destroyed  by  one  coming  from  the  under  surfiu^ 
If  the  film  were  infinitely  thin  the  path  BCD  would 
be  zero,  and  we  should  expect  the  waves  to  agree 
in  phase  and  reinforce  one  another ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find  that  when  the  film  is  very  thifl 
exactly  the  reverse  is  true,  no  light  is  reflected :  and 
when  the  path  BCD,  which  is  practically  twice  the 
film*s  thickness,  is  exactly  one-half  wave-length,  we 
Fio.  116.  ^SLve  the  two  streams  reinforcing  each  other  instead 

of  destroying  each  other.  The  explanation  of  thii 
is  that  the  two  reflections  take  place  under  diflferent  conditions.  At 
the  upper  surface  the  reflection  is  from  a  dense  medium  to  a  rare; 
at  the  lower  surface,  from  a  rare  to  a  dense.  The  waves  reflected  at 
the  rarer  medium  are  reflected  without  change  of  phase,  those  reflected 
at  the  denser  medium  suffer  a  phase  change  of  180*.  This  is,  of  course, 
equivalent  to  a  path  difference  of  half  a  wave-length. 

When  the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
wave-length,  the  waves  reflected  at  the  lower  surface  destroy  thoee 
reflected  from  the  upper  surface,  by  virtue  of  this  sudden  change  of 
phase,  and  no  light  is  reflected. 

This  explanation  was  given  by  Young,  who  devised  a  very  beautiful 
experiment  in  support  of  it.  By  using  a  lens  of  crown  and  a  plate  of 
flint  glass  with  a  film  of  cassia  oil  between  them,  he  secured  a  system 
in  which  reflection  from  the  upper  and  lower  surface  of  the  film  took 
place  under  the  same  condition,  the  oil  having  a  refractive  index  inter- 
mediate between  the  crown  and  flint  glass.  The  ring  system  formed 
under  these  conditions  had  a  white  center,  exactly  in  accordance  with 
his  theory. 

Under  normal  incidence  we  have  then  the  following  equations  for 
the  thickness  e  of  the  film  : 

tf  =  (2n-l)-  for  a  maximum] 

>  by  reflection, 

«  =  2(n-l)-  for  a  minimum  I 

where  the  reflection  takes  place  under  opposite  conditions,  and 

e^2n-   for  a  maximum 

}  by  reflection, 

e  =  (2n  +  1)  -7  for  a  minimum 

where  the  conditions  are  the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cassia  oil 
experiment. 
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To  detennine  the  successive  thicknesses  of  the   film   which   will 
reflect  light  of  wave-length  A,  we  give  to  n  values  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc., 

»nd  find   for   e   corresponding   values   -,    3-,    5-,    etc.      That   is, 

4         4        4 

thicknesses  corresponding  to  odd  values  of  the  quarter  wave-length 

give  maxima,  and  thicknesses  corresponding  to  0,  2  -,  4  -,  etc.,  give 

4       4 
minima. 

With  films  of  such  thickness  that  no  light  is  reflected,  the  energy  is 
not  lost,  but  is  transmitted ;  therefore  such  films  have  an  increased 
transmitting  power  for  monochromatic  light,  none  being  lost  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  first  surface. 
The  above  equations  show  us  that  as  we  increase  the  thickness  of 
film  it  alternately  reflects  and  refuses  to  reflect ;  therefore  in  the 
cue  of  a  film  enclosed  between  a  lens  and  a  plate,  the  thickness  of 
which  increases  as  we  go  out  from  the  {>oint  of  contact,  the  locus  of 
points  in  the  film  which  reflect  and  which  refuse  to  reflect,  are 
concentric  circles. 

Influence  of  Multiple  Reflections. — The  theory  of  thin  plates  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  Young  had  an  imperfection.  The  portions  of 
the  light  reflected  from  the  two  surfaces  are  not  equal,  since  the  light 
which  suflers  reflection  at  the  second  surface  has  already  been  weakened 
hy  reflection  at  the  first.  The  two  portions  should  therefore  never 
wholly  destroy  each  other  as  they  do  when  we  employ  monochromatic 
light  Poisson  showed  that  we  must  take  into  account  the  multiple 
reflections  which  occur  within  the  film.  If 
the  retardation  of  the  r&y A' BCB  on  the  ray 
AB  is  5=2«cosr,  the  retardation  of  con- 
secutive rays  incident  at  B"B"\  etc.,  are  2^, 
3^  etc.  (Fig.  117).  We  thus  know  the 
phases  of  the  components  as  they  arrive  at 
Bf  and  to  calculate  their  joint  eflects  we  must  fig.  117. 

know  their  amplitudes.  A  certain  per- 
centage of  the  incident  light  will  be  reflected  at  the  glass  air  surface^ 
and  a  certain  percentage  at  the  air-glass  surface,  but  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  fractional  part  reflected  is  the  same  in  each  case, 
rhe  following  method  of  ascertaining  the  relations  between  the 
kmplitudes  of  the  reflected  rays  was  used  by  Stokes. 
Let  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  ray  be  a,  then  the  amplitude  of 

the  reflected  ray  will  be  a6,  in  which  6  is  a  fraction, 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  refracted  ray  will  be  oc, 
e  being  in  general  a  fraction  larger  than  b.  By  the 
principle  of  reversibility,  if  we  send  these  two  rays 
back  along  their  paths,  they  should  give  rise  to 
the  original  ray,  reversed  in  direction  of  course, 
with  the  original  amplitude  a.  If  we  reverse  BCy 
however,  it  will  give  rise  to  two  rays,  one  along 
_      --g  BA  of  amplitude  ab\  and  one  along  BE  of  ampli- 

tude abc.  In  reversing  DB  we  cannot  obtain  the 
nplitudes  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  components  by  multiplying 
?  amplitude  by  b  and  c  respectively,  since  the  reflection  takes  place 
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under  different  conditions.  We  will  therefore  designate  the  amplitudes 
of  the  reversed  components  of  BD  by  cicf  (along  BA)  and  ace  (along 
BE),  If  the  sum  of  these  components  is  to  represent  a  ray  along  BA 
of  amplitude  a,  and  we  are  to  have  no  ray  BE^  as  must  be  the  case 
if  the  reversed  rays  give  rise  to  the  original  ray  only,  the  following 
relations  between  J,  c,  «,  and  /  must  hold : 

acf-{-al]^  =  a  and  ace-^abc^O, 

These  equations  give  us 

c/=a I  -b^=l  -e  and  ft=  - €. 

The  latter  equation  shows  us  that  the  amplitude  of  the  ray  arising 
from  reflection  in  passing  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  medium  is  equal 
to  the  amplitude  of  a  ray  of  equal  intensity  which  has  suffered  reflection 
in  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  medium.  The  fact  that  the 
sign  of  b  IS  opposite  to  the  sign  of  e  indicates  moreover  that  there  is  a 
relative  phase  change  of  half  a  period  between  the  ray  reflected  under 
opposite  conditions.  This  explains  the  absence  of  a  ray  along  BE 
when  we  reverse  the  reflected  and  refracted  components,  the  com- 
ponents along  BE  having  a  phase  difference  of  180  and  destroying 
one  another. 

The  perfect  blackness  of  the  interference  fringes  when  mono- 
chromatic light  is  used  follows  at  once  from  the  above  equations. 
The  amplitude  of  the  stream  reflected  from  the  first  surface  is  ab.  The 
transmitted  amplitude  is  ac,  of  which  abc  is  reflected  from  the  lower 
surface,  and  abcf  emerges  into  the  upper  medium.  The  amplitudes 
emerging  into  the  upper  medium  owing  to  the  multiple  reflections  form 

a  series  abcf+  ab^cf -¥  ab^cf  + Complete  interference  will  occur  if  the 

sum  is  equal  to  ab.    This  is  seen  to  be  the  case,  for 

1  -  5«"  cf 

abcf  {I  +  />2  +  h*,  etc.)  =  abcf=-r—jj=ab  r-jp  =  ab, 

since  f/=  1  -  ^,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

Colors  of  Iridescent  Crsrstals  and  Opals. — Some  very  remarkable 
phenomena  connected  with  the  colors  of  thin  films  are  frequently 
exhibited  in  crystals  of  chlorate  of  jx)tash.  The  cause  of  these  colors 
was  investigated  by  Stokes,  and  found  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of 
planes  within  the  crystal  at  which  a  periodic  "twinning"  had  occurred. 
The  colors  are  extremely  brilliant  and  pure,  much  more  so  than  any 
exhibited  bv  soap  films.  An  interesting  paper  by  Lord  Rayleigh  will 
be  found  in  the  Phil,  Mag,,  xxvi.,  pp.  256-265,  1888.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  phenomenon  is  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  reflected  light  is  frequently  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of » 
comparatively  narrow  band.  The  same  phenomenon  is  also  exhibited 
by  the  fiery  opal.  One  in  possession  of  the  author  at  a  certain  angle 
of  incidence  reflects  yellow  light  which,  when  examined  in  the  spectro- 
scope, is  found  to  consist  of  a  narrow  band  not  much  wider  than  the 
distance  between  the  yellow  mercury  lines.  In  the  case  of  a  single'thisi 
filni«  of  such  thickness  that  but  a  single  region  of  the  spectrum  is 
reflected,  this  region  is  always  of  considerable  breadth.  To  account 
for  the  reflection  of  light  of  such  a  high  degree  of  purity  Lord  Rayleigh 
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assumes  that  the  reflection  takes  place  at  a  number  of  thin  laminae 
seosiUj  equidiBtant,  the  distance  between  any  two  being  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  light  wave.  Quoting  from  his  paper,  *'  In 
order  to  explain  the  vigor  and  purity  of  the  color  reflected  in  certain 
crystals  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  thin  surfaces  disposed  at  approximate  equal  intervals.  At  each 
angle  of  incidence  there  would  be  a  particular  wave-length  for  which 
the  phases  of  the  several  reflections  are  in  agreement.  The  selection  of 
light  of  a  particular  wave-length  would  thus  take  place  upon  the  same 
principle  as  in  diflraction  spectra,  and  might  reach  a  high  degree  of 
perfection."  Lord  Rayleigh  describes  an  interesting  acoustical  analogue, 
the  sound  of  a  bird  ciaJl,  giving  a  pure  tone  of  high  pitch,  being  most 
copiously  reflected  from  a  number  of  flat  equidistant  screens  made  of 
thin  muslin,  stretched  upon  brass  rings  at  a  certain  distance  apart 
(NtUwe,  xl.,  p.  227,  1889). 

This  remarkable  limitation  of  the  reflected  light  to  a  narrow  region 
of  the  spectrum  will  be  better  understood  after  a  study  of  the  diff'rac- 
tion  grating.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  action  of  multiple 
fihns  with  the  action  of  the  Fabry  and  Perot  Interferometer,  which  will 
be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  colored  crystals  of  chloride 
of  potash  are  not  difficult  to  prepare.  A  hot  saturated  solution,  con- 
taining a  pound  or  more  of  the  chlorate,  is  allowed  to  evaporate  iij 
a  large  flat  dish.  The  colored  crystals  can  easily  be  picked  out  by 
examining  the  mass  in  reflected  light  after  the  liquid  has  been  poured 
off.  The  intensity  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  thin  planes  will  be 
found  to  vary  in  a  remarkable  manner  as  the  crystal  is  turned  about. 
The  following  laws  were  discovered  by  Stokes  : 

(1)  If  one  of  the  crystalline  plates  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane, 
^thout  alteration  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  peculiar  reflection 
vanishes  twice  in  a  revolution,  viz.  when  the  plane  of  incidence  coin- 
cides with  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  crystal. 

(2)  As  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased  the  reflected  light  becomes 
brighter  and  rises  in  refrangibility. 

(3)  The  colors  are  not  due  to  absorption,  the  transmitted  light  being 
stnctly  complementary  to  the  reflected. 

(4)  The  colored  light  is  not  polarized.  It  is  produced  indifferently 
whether  the  incident  light  be  common  light  or  polarized  in  any  plane, 
ind  is  seen  whether  the  reflected  light  be  viewed  directly  or  through  a 
^icoPs  prism  turned  in  any  way. 

(5)  'Hie  spectrum  of  the  reflected  light  is  frequently  found  to  consist 
Jmost  entirely  of  a  comparatively  narrow  band.  When  the  angle  of 
Qcidence  is  increased,  the  band  moves  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
efirangibility,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  rapidly  in  width.  In 
lany  cases  the  reflection  appears  to  be  almost  total. 

Newton's  Bings  in  White  Light. — The  formula  for  the  thickness  of 
le  plate  required  to  produce  a  maximium  or  minimum,  shows  us  that 
we  decrease  A  we  must  decrease  the  thickness  of  the  film;  that  to  pro- 
ice  the  first  red  maximum  the  thickness  of  the  fllm  must  be  ^  of  the 
ive-length  of  the  red  wave,  while  to  produce  the  first  blue  ring,  it 
Hat  be  only  \  of  the  blue  wave.  The  first  blue  maximum,  therefore, 
8  nearer  the  center  than  the  red,  and  the  maximum  for  the  other 
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colors  occupy  intermediate  positions.     An  inspection  of  the  formula  fo 

the  maxima e^2n-l  j  shows  us  that  with  a  given  thickness,  large  ii 

comparison  to  the  wave-length,  the  formula  will  hold  for  a  numbe 
of  different  values  of  A,  taking  diflferent  values  as  we  change  A.  Thui 
a  given  thickness  may  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  equation  for  maxinu 
for  a  large  number  of  diflferent  colors.  The  analogy  between  this  cas( 
and  that  of  the  fringes  produced  by  the  Fresnel  mirrors  with  large 
path-difference  is  obvious.    Suppose  the  thickness  of  the  film  to  be  '01  m., 

we  then  have  '01=71-7  or  'Oi=^nk  for  a  maximum  when  the  value 

4 

of  n  is  any  odd  number.     If  we  give  A  its  value  for  red,  -0007,  we 

find  n  to  be  57,  or  we  have  7i  =  57   for  red,  corresponding  to  the 

28th  maximum. 

With  violet  light  of  wave-length  '0003  we  find  n=  133,  corresponding 
to  the  66th  maximum.  Between  these  two  values  we  shall  have  66-2Ji 
other  maxima  for  intermediate  wave-lengths.  Consequently  a  film 
measuring  *01  mm.  in  thickness  will  reflect  38  diflferent  parts  oi 
spectrum  and  refuse  to  reflect  38  intermediate  parts,  or  if  we  examine 
the  light  reflected  from  the  film  with  the  spectroscope  we  shall  find  the 
spectrum  crossed  by  38  dark  bands. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  a  means  of  determining  the  thickness 
of  a  thin  film.  By  examining  the  light  reflected  from  it  with  a 
spectroscope  and  counting  the  number  of  dark  bands  between  any 
two  known  points  (Fraunhofer  lines)  in  the  spectrum,  we  can,  bj 
making  the  substitutions  in  the  formula,  calculate  the  thickness,  lo 
the  formula  which  we  have  given  we  have  supposed  the  incidence 
normal,  and  A  to  be  the  value  of  the  wave-length  in  the  material  of  the 
film.  If  we  are  dealing  with  films  of  glass  we  must,  of  course,  reduce 
the  wave-length  values  to  their  values  in  glass. 

The  complete  formula  for  determining  the  thickness  of  a  plate  ol 
any  substance  with  light  reflected  at  any  incidence  is 

nA,A„ 
e=       *   - 


2/xcosr(A^  -  Ag)' 

in  which  n  is  the  number  of  dark  bands  between  wave-lengths  Aj,  A^ 
fjL  the  refractive  index  of  the  film,  and  r  the  angle  of  refraction. 

Going  back  now  to  the  rings  themselves,  we  will  look  into  the  subject 
of  the  order  of  the  colors  as  we  go  out  from  the  center. 

We  know  that  the  center  is  black  and  that  violet  will  be  the 
first  color  reflected  and  red  the  last  as  the  film  thickens.  If  we 
calculate  the  thickness  of  an  air  film,  giving  the  first  maximum  foi 
violet,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  -000075  mm.,  while  for  extreme  red  iti« 
•000175.  But  the  second  minimum  for  violet  comes  at  '000150 
therefore,  before  the  red  is  reflected  the  violet  fades  away  and  th( 
blue  diminishes  in  brilliancy.  If  we  analyze  the  light  with  a  spectre 
scope  and  gradually  increase  the  thickness,  we  shall  see  the  violc 
appear  first,  followed  by  the  other  colors  in  order.  Before  the  re( 
appears  a  broad  dark  band  sweeps  in  from  the  violet  end  (the  secow 
minimum),  crossing  the  entire  spectrum  and  leaving  it  at  the  red  eni 
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These  bands  enter  the  spectrum  more  rapidly  than  they  leave  it,  since 
tbe  minima  for  the  violet  are  closer  together  than  for  the  red  ;  conse- 
qnentJy  as  the  film  increases  in  thickness  the  dark  bands  increase  in 
numbers  until  they  become  too  narrow  to  be  visible. 

It  is  clear  that  the  color  at  any  given  distance  from  the  center  is 
rcinMnted  by  the  residual  spectrum.  Elaborate  tables  have  been 
pepared  giving  the  sequence  of  the  colors  as  they  appear  to  the  eye, 
m  they  are  of  little  value,  as  they  merely  represent  the  compound 
^ts  due  to  the  mixture  of  the  residual  parts  of  the  spectrum.  For 
dunple,  suppose  that  a  dark  band  cuts  off  the  yellow  and  the  blue, 
iMTing  the  red  and  green.  As  we  have  seen  a  mixture  of  red 
li^t  and  green  light  produce  a  sensation  of  yellow,  and  we  might 
ncord  that  at  a  certain  thickness  yellow  was  reflected,  if  we  trusted  to 
tie  eye,  whereas  the  spectroscope  would  show  that  no  yellow  was 
rdected  at  all,  but  only  red  and  green.  This  is  an  extreme  case, 
bnt  is  illustratiTe  of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  colors  of  the  rings 
•IB  produced.  The  state  of  things  can  be  best  shown  graphically. 
W«  irill  take  as  ordinates  the  thickness  of  the  film  represented  in 
2  nnits  and  as  abscissae  the  wave-lengths  (Fig.  1 19). 
lAy  off  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  x  axis  erected  at  a  point 

wlwre   A,=  -0007,   ordinates   equal   to   ^,    ^,    —^...~~.     These 
4       4        4  4 

rts  will  alternately  represent  the  maxima  and  minima  for  red. 
the  same  when  A,=  0003,  using  the  new  value  of  k  in  forming 
lliB  ordinates.     Now  join  the  successive  pairs  of  points.     The  equation 

of  the  lowest  line  is  evidently  y=T,  and  the  line  therefore  passes 

Hirough  the  origin.     It  gives  us  the  thickness  necessary  to  give  the 

firet  maximum  for  any  intermediate  wave-length.     The  next  line  also 

fanes  through  the  center  and  gives 

■Kthe  thickness  for  the  second  mini- 
mom  for  any  A.     The  lines   then 

Kpresenl  the  position  in  the  spec- 

^W  of  the  alternate  maxima  and 

unima     for     various     thicknesses. 

Cover  up  the  diagram  with  a  sheet 

rf  paper  and  move  the  paper  slowly 

■p*ud,    thus    representing   a    con- 

tjniully  increasing  thickness.      Tbe 

Buima  and  minima  will  enter  the 

^■setrum  at  the  violet  end  and  leave 

il  at  the  red  end,  and  the  spectrum 

till  gradually  fill  up  with  lines,  just 
>s  it  does  in  the  spectroscope.  The  rings  are  visible  by  trans- 
oiCted  light  as  well  as  by  reflected  light,  but  are  far  feebler,  for 
the  reason  that  in  no  place  Is  the  illumination  zero.  The  reflected 
lystem  is  the  result  of  two  streams  of  nearly  the  same  intensity 
reflected  from  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the  film,  consequently  the 
ilnmination  of  the  minima  is  very  nearly  zero.  The  transmitted 
ystem  results  from  the  interference  of  two  streams  of  very  different 
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intensity,  one  directly  transmitted,  which  is  much  more  intei 
than  the  portion  reflected,  and  the  other  a  twice  reflected  ray.  1 
minima  are  therefore  not  so  very  much  darker  than  the  maxima  a 
the  rings  are  not  very  distinct.  If  the  reflecting  surfaces  are  Ugh 
silvered,  the  rings  may  be  as  distinct  by  transmitted  light  as  they ; 
by  reflected.  Two  plates  of  ^lass  half  silvered,  exhibit  beauti 
interference  fringes  when  the  silvered  surfaces  are  pressed  togetl 
and  a  sodium  flame  is  viewed  through  the  combination. 

Effect  of  a  Prism  upon  Newton's  Bin^ — It  was  observed  by  Newt 
that,  when  the  colored  ring  system  formed  by  a  lens  and  a  flat  pi 
was  viewed  through  a  prism,  the  number  of  rings  visible  was  grea 
increased  on  one  side  of  the  system,  the  increase  being  about  twelvefi 
If  the  fringes  were  equidistant,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Fresnel  min 
or  the  bi-prism,  a  prismatic  shift  would  bring  the  fringes  of  differ 
colors  into  step  at  a  point  far  out  in  the  system,  but  would  throw  tb 
out  of  step  at  the  center,  so  that  their  appearance  would  not  be  m 
altered.  The  rings,  however,  become  narrower  as  we  advance  out  i 
the  system,  and  if  we  simplify  the  problem  by  supposing  that  we  h 
only  red  and  blue  light,  which  are  shifted  through  difierent  distai 
by  the  prism,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  achromatization  resi: 
for  the  blue  arcs,  from  a  portion  near  the  center,  can  be  made  to 
approximately  over  the  red  arcs  in  a  more  remote  region.  NofTj 
blue  rings  are  shifted  more  than  the  red,  consequently  the 
matization  will  occur  on  the  side  of  center  towards  which  the 
have  taken  place.  A  full  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be 
Lord  Eayleigh's  paper  on  achromatic  interference  bands  (PhiL 
1889).  Fringes  can  often  be  found  by  this  means  on  thin  glass  1 
easily  made  by  blowing  out  a  glass  tube ;  sodium  light  wiU  i 
fringes  without  the  prism,  but  nothing  can  be  seen  with  white  1 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 

Achromatization  of  the  Fringes  formed  by  a  Thin  Beflecl 
Lamina. — An  arrangement  was  devised  by  Talbot  which  yiel 
achromatic  fringes  of  equal  widths.  The  achromatization  which 
have  just  considered  depends  upon  the  different  widths  in  the  diffei 
parts  of  the  system,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  equidistant  fric 
obtained  with  a  wedge-shaped  film. 

To  obtain  achromatization  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  arra 
matters  so  that  the  scale  of  the  system  is  the  same  for  the  diffei 
colors.  Now  the  scale  depends  on  angle  of  the  wedge  (whicl 
obviously  fixed)  and  the  angle  of  refraction.  Under  ordinary  circi 
stances  the  angle  of  refraction  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  the  diffei 
colors,  but  if  we  employ  an  air  film  between  glass  plates,  with  the  li 
incident  in  such  a  direction  that  the  angle  ot  refraction  is  nearly  ! 
owing  to  the  powerful  dispersion  the  angle  will  vary  with  X,  and  si 
the  angle  is  greater  for  the  blue  than  for  the  red,  the  blue  fringes  i 
be  formed  on  the  same  scale  as  the  red,  and  nearly  perfect  achromat 
tion  result. 

To  obtain  a  sufficiently  large  angle  of  refraction  it  is  necessar 
employ  a  prism  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  120.  A  right-angle  pi 
answers  nearly  as  well.  It  should  be  placed  with  its  hypotenuse  < 
silvered  glass  plate  or  a  plate  of  polished  speculum  metal.    A  horizo 
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nated  with  white  light  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
ncident  on  the  second  surface  at  nearly  the  critical  angle, 
^ion  can  be  found  by  lifting  one  end  of  the  prism  a  little  and 
the  alit  image,  varying  the 
the  slit  until  a  number  of 
pear  side  by  side.    On  lower- 
irism  these  images  will  run  '\  y'' 

They   are  virtual    images 
1  multiple  reflections  between 

I   face  and  the  metal  plate,  ^ 

ition  has  been  overlooked  by  '  fiq^im  ' 

ity  of  previous  writers,  so  far 

t  been  able  to  find,  and  it  modifies  the  appearance  of  the 
e  we  shall  see  presently.    The  colored  fringes  can  now  be 
h  an  eye-piece,  and  by  tilting  up  the  edge  of  the  prism  which 
to  the  slit  it  is  usually  possible  to  achromatize  them  at  once, 
black  and  white  bands  appearing  in  the  field.     When  the 
a  on  the  plate,  the  fringes  are  broud  and  highly  colored.    An 
tomed  to  the  appearance  of  fringe  systems  near  the  central 
fringe  will  recognize  that 
there  is  something  peculiar 
in  thia  case.     The  appear- 
ance is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  number  of  virtual 
sources  in  line  one  behind 
the  other.     If  the  slit  is 
illuminated    with    sodium 
light,  the  fringes  will  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  appear- 
ance.     The    maxima    will 
Fic.  121.  appear  bright  and  narrow, 

with  broad  minima  between 
n  oftt  side  of  each  maximum  a  number  of  fainter  maxima  will 
'hich  gives  a  corrugated  or  shaded  appearance  to  the  system. 
raph  of  the  system  can  be  obtained  by  laying  an  orthochro- 
te  on  the  fece  of  the  prism,  and  exposing  it  for  a  couple  of 
:ing  care  to  shield  it  from  all  light  except  that  which  comes 
the  slit.     A  picture  obtained  in  this  way  is  reproduced  in 

luence  of  the  multiple  reflection  is  to  increase  the  steepness 
ensity  curve  for  the  maxima.  A  similar  effect  occurs  in  the 
le  the  Fabry  and  Perot  interferometer.  The  explanation 
lenomenon  will  be  postponed  until  we  come  to  the  study 
tion,  and  discuss  the  fringes  produced  by  more  than  two 
urces. 

Polarized  Fringes  produced  by  the  Interference  of  Two 
f  Light  polarized  at  Bight  Angles.'  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
interferences  the  planes  of  vibration  of  the  disturbances 
rom  the  two  surfaces  of  the  film  are  parallel. 

'Wood,  Phil.  Mag.,  April,  1904. 
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It  IB  possible,  however,  to  prepare  «  film  which  ahall  ful 
requirement  that  the  vibrations  reflected  from  iw  upper  aur&ci 
any  desired  angle  with  those  coming  from  the  lower  aurfaee.  Th 
diflerence  between  the  two  streams  will  vary  with  the  thickness 
film ;  and  if  the  amplitudes  be  equal  we  ahall  have  the  vib 
compounding  into  circular,  elliptic,  or  plane  ones,  according  t 
phase-difTerencQ . 

A  thin  glass  or  gelatine  Rim,  backed  by  a  metallic  reflecting  sui 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  incident  sodium  light  should  be  polar 
an  angle  of  4o°  with  the  plane  of  incidence  by  passage  through  a 
and  the  reflected  light  examined  with  an  analyzing  Nicol.  The 
obtained  in  this  way  present  a  most  curious  appearance,  remindi 
forcibly  of  a  spectrum  line  with  a  fainter  component  seen  in  the 
and  Perot  interferometer.  Their  general  appearance  is  she 
Fig.  122,  which  represents  the  fringes  obtained  by  flowing  a  j 
speculum  metal  with  a  rather  dilute  solution  of  gelatine,  and  al 
it  to  dry  in  a  slightly  inclined  position. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  them,  however,  is  to  blow  out  the  ei 
rather  large  glass  tube  into  a  largo  thin  balloon  of  tissue  glass, ' 
out  a  portion,  by  the  1 
a  sodium  flame,  which 
fairly  straight  inter! 
fringes  one  or  two  mill 
apart.     A  small  piece 
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^f  ^^^ ^r  MM  ij  11  li  1} Ij  slightly  convex  side 
1^^^^^  ^mS  flljlllljj  upon  a  clean  mercury  ( 
f^^^^^^^^^  // iJ  Jl fl III  ^^^  sodium  light,  pc 
\f^^^^^^^^  ^////Jj lis  '"  *^n"ith  45*,  reflect* 
X'^^Sf^^^ ^yy^jy////ffff I  'he  surface  at  an 
I  A^P^  ^'^^^y/^^aJi  about  60'.  On  viewi 
i\Bk  \X^^^S^Ji((g/J  reflected  light  thro 
^^i^-  ^""^^^^^Y^sijlsi  Nicol,  the  curious 
"  '*  fringes    can   be    easily 

by  aiowly  turning  the 
The  light  will  be  foun' 
plane-polarized  along  t 
1,  3,  6,  7,  etc.,  of  Fi 
though  in  general  the 
Fig.  122.  of  potariEati6n  along 

of  lines  is  inclined  to  tfa 
of  polarization  along  the  alternate  lines,  as  is  indicated  bel 
figure,  the  arrows  representing  the  direction  of  the  vibration  ( 
vector).  Between  the  Hnes  of  plane-polarized  light,  which  ap 
dark  fringes  when  the  Nicol  is  so  oriented  as  to  extinguish  th' 
we  have  either  elliptically  or  circularly-polarized  light,  as  can  . 
be  shown  by  the  introduction  of  a  quarter-wave  plate,  which 
us  to  extinguish  the  light  along  the  lines  3,  4,  6,  and  8,  by  i 
adjustment  of  the  mica  plate  and  analyzer.  The  direction  of 
tion  of  the  vibration  along  lines  2  and  4  is  opposite  to  that  aloi 
6  and  8. 
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ccoant  for  these  fringes  we  must  investigate  the  planes  of 
tion  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  two  surfaces,  and  then  com- 
bem  with  various  phase-differences. 

icident  light  vihrates  in  a  plane  indicated  by  the  arrow  at  the 
\g.  122.  The  light  reflected  from  the  glass  surface  is  of  course 
larized,  vibrating  parallel  to  the  surface  when  the  angle  of 
B  is  equal  to  the  polarizing  angle.  For  larger  angles  of  incidence, 
e  of  the  reflected  vibration  makes  an  angle  with  the  surface, 
ig  on  the  magnitude  of  the  reflected  component,  which  lies  in 
»e  of  incidence.  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  vibration 
rom  the  glass-metal  surface,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
lected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass.  This  can  be  done 
g  a  small  piece  of  rather  thick  plate-glass  on  a  plate  of  speculum 
th  a  film  of  benzole  between,  and  allowing  a  narrow  beam  of 
Pall  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  images  reflected  from 
surfaces  appear  separated,  and  can  be  independently  examined 
•Jicol.  The  benzole  film  practically  brings  the  metal  surface 
cal  contact  with  the  glass.  The  reflected  beams  will  be  found 
ine-polarized,  the  vibrations  being  in  the  directions  shown  in 
for  an  angle  of  incidence  near  the  polarizing  angle.  As  the 
incidence  increases,  the  planes  of  the  two  vibrations  both  turn 
the  vertical,  and  finally  make  an  angle  of  90*  with  each  other, 
,nd  30*  with  the  reflecting  surface. 

compound  the  two  components  shown  in  Fig.  123a  with  varying 
[Terences,  we  can  account  easily  for  the  polarized  fringes.  In 
^b  let  BC  be   the 

1   from    the   glass  ^ 

/  that  from  the 
When  the  path  is 
a  whole  number 
38,  we  have  the 
lajized  resultant 
the  path-diflference 
d  number  of  half- 
re  have  the  plane- 
i  resultant  BF, 
;wo  states  occur 
be  lines   1,  5  and 

ipectively.  The  angles  which  the  planes  of  vibration  make 
3  reflecting  surface  should  be  respectively  greater  and  less  than 
le  made  by  the  component  coming  from  the  metal,  as  was 
0  be  the  case.  As  we  increase  the  angle  of  incidence  the 
mt  BC  (from  glass)  increases  in  magnitude  and  turns  up 
the  vertical,  the  inclinations  of  the  planes  of  polarization  of 
sets  of  fringes  becoming  greater. 

jen  the  lines  along  which  the  light  reflected  from  the  film  is 
larized,  we  have  lines  of  elliptically  (or  in  some  cases  circularly) 
i  light.  The  directions  of  revolution  were  determined  with 
rter  wave-plate,  and  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  122.  Geometrical 
tions  of  the  elliptic  vibrations,  resulting  from  two  corn- 
such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  1236,  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
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exporimentally  determined  orbits,  both  in  respect  to  the  directions  of 
the  major  axes  and  the  directions  of  rotation.  The  method  used  ww 
similar  to  the  one  syven  in  MiillerPoHillet's  text-book  (vol.  ii.  I, 
p.  1 135),  the  only  modification  necessary  being  the  rotation  of  one  of  the 
sets  of  parallel  lines,  which  represent  displacements,  through  a  certain 
angle,  since,  in  the  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  two  components 
are  not  at  right  angles.  By  sufficiently  increasing  the  incidence  angle, 
the  components  aS  and  BC  can,  however,  be  brought  to  very  nearly  a 
right  angle.  At  the  same  time  the  intensity  of  the  component  fitmi 
the  glass  surface  has  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  about  equal  t» 
the  one  from  the  metal,  and  we  have  practically  circular  polarization 
along  certain  lines. 

Preparation  of  Films  for  the  Exhibition  of  Newton's  Golors.— In 
the  case  of  a  thin  transparent  lamina,  such  as  a  soap-film,  the  ampU- 
tudes  of  the  disturbances  reflected  from  the  two  surfaces  are  equal,  and 
consequently  completely  destroy  each  other  when  the  phase-differenos* 
is  180^  Inasmuch,  however,  as  only  a  small  percentage  of  light  is 
reflected  from  each  surface,  the  colors,  though  saturatea,  are  not  u 
intense  as  is  desirable.  If  a  plate  of  mica  is  pressed  aeainst  a  pool  rf 
molten  selenium  on  a  glass  plate,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool  under 
pressure,  on  stripping  off  the  mica,  films  of  mica  of  variable  thickness 
will  be  left  upon  the  surface  of  the  selenium,  which  show  Newton's 
colors  of  great  beauty,  arranged  in  mosaics.  The  patches  of  equal 
thickness  being  sharply  bounded  by  straight  lines,  present  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  that  of  selenite-films  under  the  polariscope.  The 
selenium  has  a  much  higher  refractive  index  than  the  mica,  conse- 
quently the  reflection  at  each  surface  is  the  reflection  of  rays  incident 
^om  a  rare  to  a  denser  medium,  and  the  difference  of  phase  is  given 
by  the  diflerence  of  path  alone ;  i.e.  we  do  not  have  the  loss  of  half 
a  wave-length  due  to  reflection  under  opposite  conditions,  as  would  he 
the  case  if  the  mica  films  were  in  air. 

If  the  mica  is  cemented  to  the  plate  with  sealing-wax  or  any  of  the 
common  resinous  cements,  very  little  trace  of  the  colors  is  to  be  seen, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  refractive  indices  of  the  two  media  being  so 
nearly  the  same,  practically  no  energy  is  reflected  from  the  boundaiT* 
The  use   of  selenium   can  be  avoided  by  very  lightly  silverine  the 
surface  of  the  mica,  which  may  then  be  cementcxi  to  the  glass  with  any 
good  laboratory  cement,  the  metallic  layer  taking  the  place  of  the 
medium  of  high  refractive  index.     This  latter  method  is  the  best  for 
the  preparation   of  large  mosiiics  suitable  for  lantern-projection.    In 
the  patches  which  show  no  color  by  reflected  light,  the  interference 
may  be  detected  with  a  small   spectroscope,  the  spectrum  appearing 
crossed  by  black  bands,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  wave-lengthi 
absent  in  the  reflected  light.     Still  more  brilliant  films  can  be  prepared 
by  first  thickly  silvering  the  mica,  cementing  the  silvered  side  to  the 
glass  plate,  and  then  stripping  the  mica  off.     The  colors  are  scarcely    * 
visible,  owing  to  the  disproportionality  between  the  amplitudes  of  the 
two  interfering  streams  of  light,   but   appear  as  soon  as  the  upper 
surface  of  the  mica  is  half-silvered,  which  can  be  done  by  in^mersing 
the  plate  in  a  silvering  solution  until  the  colors  reach  their  maximum 
brilliancy.     To  obtain  films  which  show  the  maximum  brilliancy,  it  ii 
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Mur  thftt  the  amplitude  of  the  stream  reflected  from  the  first  surface 
28t  have  the  largest  possible  value  consistent  with  the  fulfilling  of 
B  condition  that  it  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  disturbance 
ming  from  the  second  surface  when  the  phase-difference  is  180*. 
b  the  case  of  transparent  films,  the  wave-lengths  absent  in  the 
lected  light  appear  in  excess  in  the  transmitted  light,  there  being  no 
itniction  of  energy.  If  the  second  surface  is  a  perfect  reflector,  the 
)rgy  thrown  down  upon  it  by  interference  at  the  first  surface  will  all 
returned.  If  we  consider  the  upper  metallic  surface  as  non-absorb- 
;,  and  work  out  the  case  by  the  method  of  multiple  reflections,  we 
1  that  no  color  will  be  produced,  light  of  all  wave-lengths  being 
lected  with  equal  facility.  The  fact  that  brilliant  colors  appear, 
ans  that  light  is  absorbed  at  one  or  both  of  the  silvered 
iaces,  since  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  energy  of  the  absent 
re-lengths  can  disappear.  If  we  assume  a  certain  percentage 
lected  and  a  certain  percentage  absorbed  by  the  thin  silver  film,  we 
1  that  the  waves  for  which  the  phase-difference  is  180*  are  com- 
led  to  make  more  transits  through  the  film  than  those  for  which  the 
ise^iifference  is  360*.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  experimentally  a 
idition  in  which  the  former  are  almost  completely  absent  in  the 
ected  light,  while  the  latter  are  reflected  with  scarcely  any  loss  of 
BQsity.  To  calculate  the  most  favourable  conditions,  we  should 
Hire  data  regarding  the  percentages  reflected  and  transmitted  by 
18  of  various  thicknesses. 

Another  method  is  to  substitute  a  thin  film  of  collodion  for  the  mica, 
fsilvering  the  film  as  before. 

i  sheet  of  glass  can  be  silvered  chemically,  or  procured  by  removing 
I  varnish  from  the  back  of  a  piece  of  modern  mirror-glass  with 
ohoL  The  silver  film  is  then  flowed  with  collodion  diluted  with 
ee  or  four  parts  of  ether.  As  soon  as  the  film  dries,  colors  appear, 
rtrary  to  theory.  These  colors  may  be  quite  brilliant,  and  are  due 
diffiuction,  as  will  be  shown  presently.  If  the  plate  be  now  immersed 
Brashear's  silvering-bath,  the  colors  will  instantly  disappear,  owing 
the  fact  that  the  collodion-film  and  the  solution  have  nearly  the 
Be  refractive  index.  As  soon  as  the  silver  begins  to  deposit,  the 
on  reappear  and  increase  rapidly  in  intensity.  The  bath  should  be 
ked,  the  process  being  similar  to  the  development  of  a  negative.  A 
le  experience  will  enable  the  moment  of  maximum  brilliancy  to 
correctly  judged,  when  the  plate  should  be  immediately  removed 
in  the  solution,  washed,  and  dried.  It  is  well  to  provide  the  plate 
h  a  cover  of  glass  mounted  over  it  at  an  angle  of  20*,  the  whole 
ning  a  prismatic  box.     The  object  of  inclining  the  cover  is  to  get 

of  the  light  reflected  from  it,  which  would  otherwise  dilute  the 
srference  colors.     Plates  prepared  in  this  way  show  a  wonderful 
Be  of  color  and  make  excellent  preparations  for  the  lantern. 
Solon  of  Frilled  Transparent  Films  on  Metallic  Siurfaces.— Wo 

now  consider  a  remarkable  case  of  interference  which  appears  to 
ttsentially  different  from  any  of  the  cases  which  have  been  previously 
lied.  The  theory  of  thin  film  shows,  as  Lord  Rayleigh  points  out 
ia  article  on  **  Wave-Theory  of  Light,"  that  a  transparent  film  on  a 
(Bctly  reflecting  surface  shows  no  interference-colors.     As  has  been 
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already  pointed  out,  a  thin  film  of  eoUodion  deposited  on  a  brigjit  mahct 
of  silver  shows  brilliant  colors  in  reflected  light.  It.  moreoTer,  scattm 
light  of  a  color  complementary  to  the  color  of  the  directly  reflected 
light.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coUodioa  Boi 
"  frills,"  the  mesh,  however,  being  so  small  that  it  can  only  be  detected 
with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  Commercial  ether  lod 
collodion  should  be  used.  If  chemically  pure  ether  obtained  by  distiili- 
tion  is  used,  the  film  does  not  frill,  and  no  trace  of  color  is  exhibited. 

In  the  cases  of  the  transparent  films  with  the  first  sur£ftce  ligbtly 
silvered,  the  second  heavily  coated,  the  waves  absent  in  the  reflected 
light  are  absorbed  by  the  metal,  as  has  been  already  shown.  In  the 
present  case  these  waves  are  scattered  by  the  granular  snr&ce.  If 
a  spot  on  the  film  which  appears  purple  by  reflected  light  is  illuminated 
with  sunlight,  it  will  be  found  that  green  light  is  scattered,  not  in  al 
directions,  but  through  a  range  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  grano- 
lation,  as  in  the  case  of  mixed  plates. 

If  the  light  is  incident  normally,  the  scattered  light  comes  off*  through 
an  angular  range  included  between  10"*  and  30"^,  and  again  it 
an  angle  of  nearly  90"",  the  latter  being  strongly  polarized.  Con- 
versely, if  the  sunlight  be  incident  at  nearly  90*,  strongly  polarized 
light  is  scattered  normally.  Considerable  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
explaining  these  colors  satisfactorily.  They  appear  to  be  saturated, 
i.e.  certain  wave-lengths  are  completely  absent  in  the  reflected  light, 
and  until  the  granulation  was  detected  with  the  microscope  it  wM 
impossible  to  make  even  a  satisfactory  hypothesis.  Even  now  toH 
polarization  effects  are  difficult  to  account  for.  1 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  as  if  the  colors  could  be  classed  with  the  I 
phenomena  of  mixed  plates,  their  brilliancy  and  saturation  remindingl 
one  of  the  appearances  produced  by  laminary  retardation.  The  films, 
however,  show  no  color  by  transmitted  light  when  deposited  on  glass, 
and  the  effective  doubling  of  the  retardation,  by  the  reflection  back 
through  the  film  bv  the  metal  surface,  can  hardly  account  for  the 
observed  effects.  Moreover,  the  energy  *  stream  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  collodion  appears  to  be  essential,  for  if  we  employ  light 
polarized  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  set  the  plate  at 
the  polarizing  angle  of  collodion,  so  that  no  reflection  occurs  except  at 
the  metal  surface,  all  trace  of  color  disappears.  If  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  larger  than  the  polarizing  angle,  the  color  of  the  reflected  light 
changes  to  its  complementary  tint  when  the  plane  of  polarization  i« 
made  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  As  has  been  shown  in 
a  preceding  section,  the  effects  at  large  angles  of  incidence  involve 
the  interference  of  two  streams  of  light  polarized  in  planes  inclined 
at  90°  to  each  other,  which  are  complicated  enough  with  mono- 
chromatic light  and  structureless  films.  For  the  present  only  normal . 
incidence  will  be  considered.  Though  there  is  no  direct  way  of 
proving  that,  in  this  case,  the  light  reflected  from  the  collodion  surface 
is  an  essential  factor,  there  is  strong  indirect  evidence. 

If  the  film  is  wedge-shaped  and  sodium  light  is  employed,  the  dark 
fringes  seen  at  normal  incidence  move  towards  the  thick  «ige  of  tl 
wedge  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased,  exactly  as  they  do  with 
thin  films  of  the  ordinary  type.     If  the  incident  light  is  polarized 
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-  .perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  fringes  gradually  fade 

-  out,  disappeanng  at  the  polarizing  angle.  This  indicates  that  they  are 
'■  produced  in  the  same  way  at  normal  incidence  as  at  the  polarizing 
*-:  angle,  namely,  through  the  agency  of  light  reflected  from  the  surface 
-,    of  the  collodion. 

I  If  we  consider  some  value  of  A,  for  which  the  path-difference  between 
I  the  rays  reflected  from  the  collodion  and  metal  surfaces  amounts  to  an 
i  odd  number,  of  half- waves,  the  color  corresponding  to  this  wave-length 
t  will  be  weakened  in  the  reflected  beam  owing  to  interference.  In  the 
case  of  transparent  thin  films  the  absent  color  appears  in  excess  in  the 
transmitted  light,  while  in  the  present  case  it  is  thrown  back  through 
the  film  by  the  metal  surface.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  colors  which 
are  weakened  in  the  reflected  light  are  made  to  traverse  the  frilled  film 
a  greater  number  of  times  than  the  colors  for  which  the  path-difference 
is  an  even  number  of  half-waves. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  these  colors  are  more  strongly 
scattered  by  the  granulations  of  the  films. 

A  collodion  surface  only  reflects  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  incident 
energy ;  and  it  is  found  impossible  to  account  for  the  strong  colors  seen 
in  the  reflected  light,  by  compounding  the  feeble  stream  of  light  from 
the  collodion  with  the  powerful  stream  coming  from  the  metal. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  the  observed  effects  could  be  accounted 
for,  if  the  somewhat  arbitrary  .assumption  were  made  that  the  granu- 
kted  surface  reflected  more  strongly  than  a  smooth  surface.  As 
has  been  said,  the  granulations  are  too  small  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  reflection  of  light,  the  scattering  being  selective,  so  to  speak,  i.e. 
confined  to  the  waves  which,  owing  to  interference,  are  compelled  to 
traverse  the  film  a  number  of  times. 

The  assumption  above  referred  to  appeared  to  be  too  arbitrary  to 
nuike  without  some  experimental    evidence,   and   experiments   were 
therefore  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  *' frilling    of  the  film  on 
its  reflecting  power.     One  of  the  faces  of  a  60"  prism  of  crown  glass  was 
flowed  with  collodion  of  the  same  dilution  as  that  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  colored  films.     It  showed  in  reflected  light  interference- 
colon,  which,  however,  were  very  much  diluted  with  white  light,  owing 
to  the  small  difference  between  the  refractive  indices  of  the  two  media, 
t'   In  working  with  the  film  on  silver  it  was  found  that,  if  the  colors  did 
p  not  appear  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  film  dried,  they  could  be  brought  out 
^  by  breathing  on  the  film,  the  deposit  of  moisture  being  advantageous 
to  the   formation   of  the   granulations.     It   was  alwciys  possiVjTe   to 
intensify  the  colors  in  this  way.     The  film  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  prism  was  treated  in  this  way,  one  half  of  it  being  screened  from 
the  deposit  of  moisture  by  a  plate  of  glass.     As  soon  as  the  moisture 
had  evaporated,  it  was  found  that  the  reflecting  power  of  the  surface 
had  been  greatly  increased,  the  film  appearing  almost  as  bright  as 
a  half-silvered  surface. 

The  increase  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  reflected  light  was  about  three- 
fold, as  was  shown  by  covering  the  unfrilled  portion  with  a  sheet  of 
thin  glass,  which  about  equalized  the  intensities.  In  other  words,  the 
frilled  collodion-surface  regularly  reflects  white  light,  of  an  intensity 
very  nearly  equal  ix>  that  of  light  reflected  from  three  glass  surfaces. 

*  P.O.  K 
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(}n  examiniog  the  gnuinlar  fuHace  irith  polarixed  li^U  it  v 
tbAt  the  Angle  of  auuiaitun  poUrizatioo  was  in  the  ndgfabo 
63%  wbieb  would  make  ite  refractive  index  aboat  1  -9o.  Tlie  p 
angle  of  the  mdooUi  eoUodion  was  aboat  56*,  the  corre 
remietive  index  being  1-48 

An  attemfit  wan  made  to  determine  whether  the  grannlat 
rise  to  elliptical  polarization,  the  abnormal  value  ^  the   r 
index  suggeating  the  properties  of  the  surface-films,  which  plaj 
impr>rtant  part  in  the  tneory  of  elliptical  polarization.     No 
resulU  were  obtained,  for  though  the  phenomenon  was  found,  i 
impossible  U)  eliminate  the  component  reflected  from  the  collod 
surface,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  may,  by  interference  with 
)K;nent  reflected  from  the  air-collodion  sur^e,  give  rise  to  an 
vibration. 

The  interferometer  failed  to  show  any  change  in  the  refracti 
OS  the  result  of  frilling,  which  indicates  that  the  eflect  is  coi 
the  surface.  A  film  deposited  on  glass  of  such  thickness  as  to 
a  shift  of  half  a  fringe  width  (sodium  light)  was  frilled  by  i 
one  half  Yieing  protected  by  a  glass  plate.  No  shift  was  foun< 
line  of  demarcation,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  refracti 
of  the  film  had  been  raised  from  1*48  to  I  96  throughout  ii 
thickness.  These  phenomena  are  worthy  of  further  investigat 
Btationary  Light-Waves  —In  all  the  cases  of  interference  \ 
have  thus  far  examined,  the  interfering  wave-trains  have  been 
in  the  same  direction.  In  acoustics  we  have  cases  of  int< 
where  the  waves  are  moving  in  opposite  directions.  Int< 
under  these  conditions  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  stationary  wi 
we  send  a  train  of  waves  along  an  elastic  cord,  one  end  of 

fastened,  the  waves  are 
from  the  wall,  and  runni 
ward   along    the    cord, 
with  the  direct  waves, 
is  at  rest  at  points  half 
J    length  apart,  vibrating  : 
(Fig.    124).     We   should 
something  of  the    kind 
when  light  is  reflected  normally  from  a  mirror,  and  the  poss 
such  an  action  was  early  recognized.      Zenker  in   his  Lehr 
l%4(ichnmif  explains  the  colors  sometimes  exhibited  in  pho 
of  the  s()ootrum  taken  on  silver  chloride,  as  due  to  the  fi 
of  lay 01^  of  rtnluoed  silver  between  the  nodal  points  of  a  s^^ 
stationwry  lightwaves. 

The  oxistonoo  of  these  stationary  light-waves  was  first  demc 
in  18iM  by  Ott^^  Wiener.*  When  mys  of  light  are  incident  i 
on  a  |K>li*hiHl  mirn>r  the  ivfleottxl  rays  travel  back  over  t 
itnu^so.  If  tho  light  is  moiuvhnmiatic,  we  shall  then  have  pL 
a  wave-longth  a^uirt^  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  mirror  where  t 
is  at  rt»st,  Tho  ix^ndition  is  shown  in  a  crude  way  in  Fig.  1: 
nH|uirt»  now  st>me  doviiv  for  recognizing  the  existence  of  the 

^  N  M.  .41111.,  4iK  |M^  .KUI«lS9a 
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plun  in  the  medium  in  front  of  the  mirror.  Wiener  made  use  of  an 
fmedingly  thin  photograph  film,  the  thickness  of  which  was  less  than 
DnMventietk  of  the  wave-length  of  light.  Suppose  such  a  film  in  the 
pontioD  shown  by  the  line  AB.  The  plane  of  the  film  now  coincide* 
»itb  the  first  nodal  plane.  There  is 
K  vilnvtion  of  the  ether  within  the 
film,  and  though  two  ])owerful  streams 
af  Ikht  are  traversing  it,  it  will  be 
nuMcted.  It  is,  however,  unneces- 
Mty  to  get  the  film  exactly  into  one 
rfdxse  planes,  a  matter  which  would. 
tt  course,  be  exceedingly  difficult. 
Soppoae  the  film  to  make  a  small 
ugle  with  the  mirror  occupying  the 
pnition  A'ff.  It  will  now  cut  the 
Bodal  planes,  some  portions  of  it  lying  in  the  loops  and  other  portions 
^ing  at  the  nodes.  Those  parta  of  the  film  which  are  in  the  loops 
•ill  be  acted  on,  the  other  places  will  be  unafl"ected.  Wiener  coated 
*  ^tes  plate  with  a  thin  photographic  film,  placed  the  film  side 
(km  to  the  mirror,  at  a  very  small  angle,  and  allowed  monochromatic 
ligbt  to  pass  through  the  film  and  suffer  reflection  from  the  mirror. 
On  developing  the  film  he  found  it  blackened  along  lines  corresponding 
lotlie  points  where  it  intersected  the  loops  of  the  standing  waves, 
*Ula  the  intervening  portions  were  quite  clear.  Increasing  tne  angle 
of  conrse  caused  the  dark  lines  to  become  finer,  since  a  greater  number 
"f  pUnes  were  cut  in  a  given  distance. 

OQtne  objections  wero  raised  against  Wiener's  demonstration,  grounded 
<n  the  fact  that  the  layer  of  air  between  the  mirror  and  the  photographic 
p|it«  would  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  air  film  producing  Newton's 
lingi;  in  other  words,  the  dark  bands  might  be  the  result  of  interferonce 
Wveen  the  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  and  the  under  surface  of 
w  photographic  film.  At  first  sight  these  objections  seem  quite 
plwable,  since  the  maxima  and  minima  formed  in  this  manner  would 
M  identical  in  posituyn  with  those  obtained  by  Wiener.     With  a  thin 

Ud  we  get  a  minimum  when  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  ^  ^"(^  ^^^ 

^'^  minimum   when    it  is    — .     Thus  every   time    we   increase   the 

fiickness  by  half  a  wave-length  we  have  destructive  interference 
Wtween  the  light  reflected  from  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  These 
petals  correspond  to  the  nodal  planes  which  aro  half  a  wave-length 
*P»rt.  The  objections  were  satisfactorily  answered  by  Wiener,  who 
mved  that  such  minima  would  be  produced  by  the  interference  of  a 
<l>Hiirbance  of  large  amplitude  coming  from  the  silver,  and  one  of  small 
Uiphtude  coming  from  the  collodion  film  used  for  photographing  the 
minima  and  maxima.  Interference  fringes  produced  under  these 
conditions  would  be  of  the  same  general  character  us  tlioae  seen  in  the 
transmitted  light  of  this  film,  i.e.  the  difl'erence  in  intensity  between 
ite  bright  and  dark  bands  wouM  be  very  small. 

^'ianer  finally  eliminated  all  such  action  by  putting  a  layer  of 
iMnzole  between  the  film  and  the  metallic  reflecting  surface,  thus  making 
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the  refractive  index  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  surface  of  the  fill 
and  doing  away  with  the  reflected  component.  The  dark  and  brigl 
bands  were  formed  just  as  before,  proving  conclusively  that  th( 
were  caused  by  stationary  waves.  The  presence  of  stationary  wav^ 
can  be  shown  independently  of  photography  by  employing  a  th: 
fluorescent  film  in  place  of  the  sensitized  collodion.  This  experimei 
was  performed  by  Drude  and  Nernst  {IVied,  Ann.,  45,  page  460,  1895 
Another  very  beautiful  experiment  was  performed  by  the  san 
investigators.  One  half  of  a  glass  plate  was  coated  with  a  film 
silver,  and  the  whole  then  coated  with  a  fluorescent  film  onlv  a  sma 
fraction  of  a  wave-length  in  thickness.  When  this  plate  was  illun 
nated  with  monochromatic  light  obtained  from  a  spectroscope,  it  wj 
found  that  the  fluorescence  was  much  stronger  over  the  transparei 
portions  of  the  plate  than  over  the  silvered  portions.  In  the  fornn 
case  the  film  is  traversed  by  a  beam  of  light  of  which  only  a  sma 
percentage  is  reflected  back  through  the  film,  consequently  it  fluoresc* 
brightly.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  stationary  waves,  and  the  film 
located  at  the  first  node,  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  silver, 
position  in  which  fluorescence  is  impossible,  since  there  is  practical! 
no  vibratory  motion  at  this  point. 

Lippmann's  Color  Photographs. — Zenker  made  the  suggestion  tb: 
the  colors  which  sometimes  appeared  in  photographs  taken  wit 
chloride  of  silver,  might  be  due  to  interference,  the  silver  beir 
deposited  at  the  antinodos  of  a  system  of  stationary  light-waves.  Tl 
layers  thus  formed  would  show  the  colors  of  thin  films  in  reflecte 
light.  A  process  of  direct  color  photography  has  been  devised  b 
Lippmann  which  is  based  upon  this  principle.  The  photographic  plat 
is  placed  in  the  camera  with  the  glass  side  facing  the  objective,  an 
the  sensitive  film  backed  by  a  reflecting  layer  of  mercury.  This  ( 
course  requires  a  special  form  of  plate-holder. 

A  system  of  stationary  waves  is  formed  in  the  film  as  shown  i 
Fig.  126,  and  the  silver  compound  is  acted  upon  only  at  the  antinodei 
which  form  planes  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface.  On  developin 
and  fixing  the  plate  in  the  usual  maniuT.  it  is  found  that  the  film  showi 

in  reflected  light  brilliant  colors,  similar  t 

the  colors  which  illuminated  it.     The  silvei 

«->r«/     instead   of  being  reduced  in  a  mass,  un 

formly  distributed  throughout  the  thicknes 

of  the  film,  is  laid  down  in  thin  lamina* 

•<-  ^^^  coinciding  with  the  antinodal  planes  of  tb 

stationary   light-waves.      The  distance  b< 

'^^^"'     tween  the  laminae  is  equal  to  the  half  wav( 

length   of  the   light   which   formed   then 

Fig.  126.  conse(iuently  th(;y  show  the  same  color  h 

interference  in  reflected  light.  The  proceJ 
is  not  jin  easy  one  to  carry  out,  and  very  few  have  been  successfi 
with  it  Especially  prepared  plates  must  he  used,  as  the  grain  of  tl 
commercial  plates  is  too  coarse  to  record  the  minute  structure  of  tl 
wave-system. 

Some  pictures  in  the  possession  of  the  author,  for  which  he  is  i 
debted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Lippmann,  testify  to  the  perfecti^ 
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to  vbich  the  process  has  been  brought  during  the  past  few  years.  In 
one,  >  view  of  a  Swiss  iandacape,  not  only  are  the  various  flowers  in  an 
Alpne  garden  faithfully  reproduced,  but  the  various  shades  of  green  of 
the  trma  in  the  middle  distance  and  foreground,  and  the  blue  haze 
wbich  gives  "atmosphere,"  are  most  faithfully  reproduced. 

Dr.  NeuhausB  of  Berlin  has  also  been  very  successful  in  repeating 
Uppmann's  experiments,  and  has  moreover  accomplished  the  feat  of 
miking  thin  cross  sections  of  the  film,  which  show,  under  the  micro- 
iMpe,  the  thin  layers  of  silver  which  give  rise  to  the  color.  A  micro- 
^otograph  of  a  similar  section  made  by  Mr.  Senior  is  reproduced  in 
Rg.  127. 


Some  very  remarkable  results  were  obtained  by  Neuhauss  in  the 
nHiree  of  some  experiments  made  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
Mtion  on  the  I.ippmann  film  of  two  diH'erent  sptictrum  colors.  A 
nntinuous  spectrum  was  projected  upon  a  plate  and  an  exposure 
nude.  The  plate  was  then  rotated  through  180  degrees  and  a  second 
(iposure  maae,  the  red  now  falling  on  the  end  of  the  plate  which  had 
pevioualy  recorded  the  violet.  On  developing 
lie  plate  a  number  of  parallel  dark  bunds  |>arallel 
to  the  Praunhofer  lines  appeared  on  the  su{)er- 

rl  part  of  the  two  spectra,  as  shown  in 
128.  Dr,  Zenker  called  them  Talbot's  Itands. 
•M  Prof.  Wiener  refers  to  them  as  "Beats." 
I'  is,  howei-er,  difficult  to  trace  any  analogy 
I'ttffeen  the  Neuhauss  fringes  and  either  of  the 

*l»ve  phenomena.     An  elaborate  treatment  of  the  .  .„. 

"ibject  has  been  given  by  Ptaundler  {Ann.  rier 
^*Swi-,  15,  p.  371,  190+),  based  on  the  sup|K>Bition  of  some  sort  of  con- 
tinuous interference  between  waves  of  different  lengths.  This  treatment 
"  obviously  incorrect  from  start  to  finish,  for  no  permanent  phase 
"liition  could  exist  between  radiations  taken  from  different  regions 
*f  two  continuous  spectra.  Moi-eover.  the  exposures  were  made  in 
"KKeision,  and  not  siinnltancously. 


See  Appeiiilix  C,  for  I 
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THE  DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

The  rectilinear  propagation  of  light  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
destructive  interference  within  the  region  of  the  geometrical  shadow, 
of  the  elementary  waves  which  we  may  regard  as  originating  on  the 
wave-front.  That  this  destruction  is  as  complete  as  it  is,  depends  on 
the  shortness  of  the  wave-length  of  light,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
sound  differs  from  light.  Sound  we  know  does  bend  around  comers, 
and  unless  we  make  our  experiments  on  a  very  large  scale,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  any  evidence  of  sound  shadows.  In  the  case  of  light,  if  ^^ 
examine  with  sufficient  care  the  propagation  of  the  radiation  by  the 
edges  of  opaque  obstacles,  we  shall  find  that  it  does  bend  into  the 
region  of  the  shadow  to  a  slight  extent,  and  that  the  bending  is  more 
pronounced  for  the  long  waves  than  for  the  short.  That  the  bending 
is  greater  for  the  long  waves  may  be  shown  by  the  following  simple 
experiment.  Sun  or  arc  light  is  passed  through  a  narrow  slit,  and  a 
sharp  straight  edge  of  metal  mounted  in  the  narrow  beam  at  a  distance 
of  a  meter  or  so  from  the  slit,  if  now  we  bring  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
well  within  the  shadow  of  the  edge  we  shall  see  the  edge  stronglj 
illuminated.  This  light  which  we  see  coming  from  the  edge  is  th< 
diffracted  light,  and  it  should  be  richer  in  long  waves  than  in  short 
To  show  this  we  have  only  to  view  the  illuminated  edge  through  i 
<iirect  vision  prism.  As  we  move  our  eye  into  the  shadow  the  blu< 
end  of  the  spectrum  of  the  diffracted  light  disappears  first.  If  an) 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  reality  of  the  phel^omenon,  it  is  easy  to  mouni 
a  filament  of  glass,  just  outside  of  the  edge/^hich  will  give  a  spectrun 
of  about  the  same  intensity.  By  a  little^djustment  the  red  anc 
yellow  of  the  two  spectra  can  be  made  the  sarne,  when  it  will  be  foiiD< 
that  one  shows  the  blue  and  violet  distinctly  wK\^  the  other  does  not. 

This  simple  bending  of  the  light  around  the  y^S^^  ^^  obstacles  i 
termed  diff*raction,  though  in  the  study  of  the  subjVct  we  are  concerne< 
chiefly  with  the  so-called  fringes,  or  alternate  iWds  of  light  an( 
shadow  which  usually  accompany  diffraction.  Thobp  fringes  alway 
appear  just  outside  of  the  boundary  of  the  geoniet^t»l  shadow,  an< 
have  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  the  bending  of  HghVaround  comen 
'I'hey  are  termed  diffraction  fringes  notwithstanding^    \ 

The  diffraction  of  light  was  first  observed  by  Giinl|J^i  about  th 
middle  of  the  17th  century.     Admitting  sunlight  into  a  Sjpkened  rooi 
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brough  a  very  small  aperture,  he  observed  that  the  pi^opagation  of  the 
ght  by  the  edges  of  objects,  did  not  obey  strfetly  the  laws  of 
eometrical  optics.  The  edges  of  the  shadow  were  bordered  by 
3veral  rainbow  tinted  fringes,  while  in  the  case  of  very  small  objects 
imilar  fringes  were  found  within  the  geometrical  shadow.  These 
inges  should  not,  however,  be  spoken  of  as  diffraction  fringes,  though 
[ley  owe  their  origin  to  diffraction.  He  also  described  the  branching 
r  crested  fringes  which  appeared  within  the  shadow  at  the  corners 
f  rectangular  screens. 

Newton  repeated  and  improved  upon  the  experiments  of  Grimaldi, 
sing  light  of  different  colors,  and  found  that  the  distance  between 
he  fringes  decreased  as  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  increased,  and 
[icreased  as  the  screen  was  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
bject  casting  a  shadow.  He  explained  this  phenomenon  on  his  cor- 
mscular  theory  as  due  to  attractive  or  repulsive  forces,  which  the 
idgea  of  the  obstacle  exerted  on  the  flying  corpuscles. 

The  first  attempt  to  bring  the  wave-theory  to  bear  upon  the 
lobject  was  made  by  Young,  who  regarded  the  fringes  as  due  to 
nterference  between  the  rays  passing  close  to  the  edge,  and  rays 
tflected  as  grazing  incidence.  This  explanation  could  scarcely  be 
ipplied  to  the  fringes  found  within  the  regions  of  shadow,  and  in  the 
»8e  of  the  external  fringes  the  distances  between  successive  maxima 
ind  minima  are  not  such  as  would  occur  if  the  interference  took  place 
n  the  manner  imagined  by  Young.  The  internal  fringes  he  explained 
«  due  to  the  interference  of  inflected  rays,  without  attempting  to 
spbun  how  the  inflection  took  place,  and  in  this  he  was  in  part 
onrect,  for  the  internal  system  we  can  regard  as  a  set  of  interference 
ringes  produced  by  two  similar  sources  of  light  situated  at  the  edges 
•f  the  obstacle. 

Fresnel  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  slits  having  polished 
ind  blackened  edges,  and  showed  that  the  intensity  of  the  fringes 
'M  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  edge. 

He  was  the  first  to  give  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena, 
cgarding  the  maxima  and  minima  as  the  result  of  the  interference 
'f  the  hypothetical  secondary  wavelets  diverging  in  all  directions 
fom  these  portions  of  the  wave-front  not  blocked  off  by  the  opaque 
creen. 

The  foundations  of  the  theory  of  diffraction  were  laid  by  Fresnel, 
nd  though  he  treated  only  a  few  of  the  simpler  cases,  his  funda- 
mental equations  were  subsequently  applied  to,  and  solved  for,  much 
M)re  complicated  cases  by  Schwerd,   Knochenhauer,  and  others. 

We  shall  first  examine  some  of  the  simpler  cases  by  very  elementary 
wthods,  and  then  take  up  the  more  rigorous  treatments  of  Fresnel 
•rf  Fraunhofer. 

In  commencing  our  study  of  diffraction  it  is  best  to  dispense  as 
Mch  as  possible  with  apparatus.  Collimators  and  telescopes,  which 
fe  80  often  employed  for  the  subjective  exhibition  of  diffraction 
jfFects,  are  unnecessary  complications,  and  prevent  us  from  obtaining 
he  clear  conception  of  the  actual  majnrnitude  of  the  effects,  which  we 
;«t  when  we  employ  simply  a  brilliant  source  of  light  and  a  white 
•creen,  in  combination  with  various  obstacles  which  we  place  in  the 
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path  of  the  light.  A  narrow  beam  of  sunlight,  or  the  li^ht  from  &n 
arc  lamp,  should  be  focused  with  a  lens  on  a  pin-hole  in  a  thin 
sheet  of  metal  mounted  over  an  aperture  cut  in  a  large  screen  of 
cardboard.  The  light  diverging  from  the  small  source  thus  produced 
should  be  received  on  a  screen  of  white  Bristol  board  at  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  meters  from  the  first  screen,  the  best  distance  being 
found  by  trial.  The  room  should  be  made  as  dark  as  possible,  and 
if  the  arc-lamp  is  used  it  should  be  placed  either  in  a  box  or  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  the  light  admitted  into  the  room  through  a 
small  hole  against  which  the  condensing  lens  is  placed.  Diffraction 
fringes  will  now  appear  around  the  edges  of  the  obstacles  placed 
midway  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  screen.  Beautiful  effects 
can  be  obtained  by  sprinkling  a  little  lycopodium  dust  in  the  air, 
the  shadow  of  each  particle  being  surrounded  with  colored  rings. 
Even  the  motes  floating  in  the  air  produce  colored  fringes. 

Straight  Edge. — If  an  obstacle  bounded  by  a  straight  edge  is  placed 
in  the  path  of  the  rays,  we  find  that  a  set  of  rain-bow  colored  fringes 
appear  on  the  screen  parallel  to,  and  outside  of  the  edge  of  the 
geometrical  shadow,  while  within  the  geometrical  shadow  the  illumi- 
nation falls  off  gradually  to  zero,  without  showing  any  maxima  and 
minima.  If  we  examine  the  fringes  carefully  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  not  equidistant,  as  is  the  case  with  two  small  sources  of  light,  but 
lie  closer  together  as  we  recede  from  the  edge. 

We  will  now  calculate  the  illumination  at  various  points  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  edge  of  the  geometrical  shadow,  by  dividing  the  wave- 
front,  or  as  much  of  it  as  gets  by  the  obstacle,  into  half-period  elements 
with  respect  to  the  point  in  question.  This  method  is  one  commonly 
employed  in  text-books,  and  is  given  merely  as  an  example  of  a  very 
elementary  treatment.  It  is  only  applicable  to  a  linear  wave,  i.e.  a 
thin  section  of  the  actual  wave  which  is  represented  by  the  circular 
arc  ST  in  the  diagram.     In  Fig.  129,  0  is  the  source  of  light,  AB  the 

diffracting  screen,   I'Q  the  screen  on 
^^  which  the  fringes  appear;    P  is  the 

point  at  which  we  are  to  determine 
the  illumination,  situated  at  a  distance 
X  X  from  M^  the  edge  of  the  geometrical 
shadow.  The  distance  OA—a  and 
AM=h.  We  divide  the  wave  into 
half-period  elements  with  respect  to 
/^  as  shown  in  the  figure.  \\'e  have 
seen  that  the  effect  at  P  is  chiefly 
due  to  a  few  elements  on  each  sid* 
of  the  pole  R^  and  that  when  the 
whole  wave  acts,  the  action  of  these 
elements  reduces  by  interference  to  a  small  portion  surrounding  the 
pole,  approximately  equal  to  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  one 
half  of  the  central  element.  In  the  case  above  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
the  entire  half  of  the  wave  above  the  pole,  and  the  portion  RA  below 
the  pole.  If  RA  contains  an  even  number  of  half-periods  they  will 
destroy  each  other  in  pairs,  and  the  illumination  at  P  will  be  small 
being  due  to  RS  alone.     If  RA  contains  an  odd  number  of  elements. 
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the  one  adjacent  to  the  pole  will  remain  over,  after  the  others  have 
interfered  in  pairs,  and  will  add  its  effect  to  that  produced  by  RS^  and 
the  illumination  at  P  will  be  a  maximum.  As  the  point  P  moves  away 
from  M,  the  illumination  will  pass  through  alternate  maxima  and 
minima,  the  positions  of  which  we  can  calculate  as  follows  : 

2 


'2\b     a-k-bj 


If  RA  contains  an  even  number  of  half- period  elements  AP  -  HP 
must  equal  an  even  number  of  half  waves,  therefore  the  condition  for 
minimum  illumination  is 

while  if  RA  contains  an  odd  number  of  elements,  the  condition  for 
maximum  illumination,  we  have 


which  gives  us        x=J  — ^     2w A.  for  the  minima, 

IbJoT^'b) 


=V 


a 


(2/1+  1)A  for  the  maxima. 


The  maxima  are  therefore  spaced  like  the  Fresnel  zones,  i.e.  they  lie 
nearer  to  each  other  as  we  recede  from  A/,  the  distances  being  pro- 
portional to  the  square  roots  of  the  natural  numbers. 

We  can  see  this  at  once,  for,  as  we  move  P  up,  we  expose  the  zones 
below  the  poles  and  the  successive  increments  of  x  necessary  to  expose 
wne  after  zone  will  be  proportional  to  the  decreasing  distances  between 
the  zones.  The  illumination  within  the  shadow  is  due  only  to  a  portion 
of  the  wave  above  the  pole,  since  for  all  points  so  situated  the  pole  of 
the  wave  is  intercepted  by  the  screen.  The  effect  of  a  wave  thus 
reduces  to  approximately  one  half  of  the  element  adjacent  to  the 
edge,  and  as  we  pass  deeper  into  the  region  of  the  shadow,  this  element 
is  further  removed  from  the  zone,  and  consequently  less  effective. 
The  illumination  thus  falls  otf  gradually  without  passing  through 
niaxima  and  minima.  / 

This  treatment  cannot  be  rigorously  applied  to  the  entire  spherical 
*ave,  and  we  shall  presently  consider  a  better  method  which  is  due 
to  Schuster. 

Circular  Disc  and  Circular  Aperture. — The  method  is  better  adapted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  the  illumination  produced  by  a 
^rnall  circular  disc,  since  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  axis  of  the 
conical  shadow,  the  disc  exactly  coincides  with  zones  described  on  the 
Wave-front  with  respect  to  points  lying  on  the  axis. 

This  is  the  celebrated  problem  of  Poisson,  who  was  led  by  theoretical 
considerations  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  illumination  along 
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the  axis  of  the  shadow  of  a  small  circular  disc  is  the  same  as  if  th< 
disc  were  removed,  a  prediction  which  was  verified  experimentally  hj 
Arago.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  repeat  this  experiment,  provided  if 
is  tried  on  a  large  scale.  The  experiment  has  been  already  described 
in  the  chapter  on  The  Rectilinear  Propagation  of  Light. 

Applying  the  Fresnel  construction  to  this  case  we  see  that  the 
illumination  on  the  axis  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  entire  wave  with 
the  exception  of  the  zone  or  zones  covered  by  the  disc.  These  reduce 
by  interference  to  approximately  one  half  of  the  effect  of  the  lone 
bordering  the  disc.  Since  the  effect  of  the  zones  becomes  less  a8  we 
recede  ft*om  the  pole,  it  is  clear  that  increasing  the  size  of  the  disc, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  reduce  the  illumination  at  a  given  point 
on  the  axis.  To  obtain  the  most  striking  results  we  should  so  pro- 
portion the  distance  of  the  screen  to  the  size  of  the  disc,  that  the 
latter  covers  only  a  very  few  zones.  A  small  coin  at  a  distance  of  4 
or  5  meters  from  the  screen  shows  the  effect  well.  If  we  make  a  smaH 
hole  in  the  screen  at  the  center  of  the  shadow,  and  bring  oiu*  eye 
close  up  to  it,  we  shall  see  the  rim  of  the  coin  brilliantly  luminous, 
which  shows  that  the  light  within  the  shadow  is  propagated  as  ii 
coming  from  the  edge  of  the  obstacle. 

This  same  effect  can  be  seen  within  the  shadow  of  a  straight  edse. 
It  is  often  seen  in  nature  on  a  large  scale  when  the  sun  rises  over  the 
tops  of  tree-covered  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  are  situated  nearly 
above  the  observer,  every  branch,  twig,  and  leaf  shining  with  a 
silvery  light,  the  small  birds  flying  about  appearing  like  specks  of  fire. 

Small  CirctQar  Aperture. — In  this  case  the  illumination  along  the 
axis  is  due  solely  to  the  zones  lying  within  the  aperture.  Suppose 
the  point  to  be  so  situated  that  the  aperture  contains  only  the  twc 
central  zones.  The  disturbances  from  these  will  completely  destroj 
each  other  at  the  point,  and  the  illumination  will  consequently  be  zero 
If  we  bring  the  point  a  little  nearer  to  the  aperture  the  scale  of  the 
zones  will  be  reduced,  and  the  aperture  will  contain  say  three.  Th< 
two  outer  ones  will  annul  each  other,  and  we  shall  have  an  illuminatior 
due  to  the  outstanding  central  one.  We  thus  see  that  the  illuminatior 
is  a  maximum  or  minimum  according  as  the  aperture  contains  an  ode 
or  even  number  of  zones. 

We  shall  later  on  investigate  the  problem  of  the  circular  apertur< 
more  completely,  the  foregoing  method  being  applicable  only  to  the  axis 

The  effects  which  we  have  been  considering  belong  to  the  so-callec 
Fresnel  class  of  diffraction  phenomena.  In  this  class  the  source  o 
light  and  the  screen  are  both  at  finite  distances,  from  the  obstacle 
The  problem  of  determining  the  distribution  of  light  and  shadow 
becomes  much  simpler,  if  we  consider  the  source  of  light  and  tb< 
screen  removed  to  infinity.  This  means  that  we  have  plane-wave! 
falling  upon  the  aperture,  and  the  secondary  disturbances,  which  w< 
consider  as  coming  from  the  plane  of  the  aperture,  all  start  at  the  sanK 
time.  In  other  words,  the  phase  of  the  vibration  is  the  same  at  ever] 
point  of  the  aperture,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  source  of  ligh 
is  at  a  finite  distance,  the  wave-fronts  then  being  spherical.  For  i 
screen  at  infinity  we  have  to  consider  the  interference  as  taking  plac< 
between  parallel  rays.    This  condition  can  be  reproduced  experimentally 
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if  we  place  a  lens  behind  the  aperture,  which  brings  every  system  of 
paralld  secondary  rays  to  a  focus.  Effects  produced  in  ibis  way  are 
sud  to  belong  to  the  Fraunhofer  class,  since  tbey  were  first  studied 
ud  discussed  by  Fraunhofer,  in  connection  with  his  experiments  on  the 
diffraction  grating. 

We  will  now  consider  the  diffraction  effects  produced  by  a  narrow  slit 
and  then  by  a  number  of  parallel  equidistant  slits,  when  the  incident  rays 
ITS  parallel,  and  the  diffracted  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  lens. 
tFa  shall  investigate  the  subject  in  an  elementary  way,  and  then  take 
up  the  more  complete  mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Nurov  Slit.^If  the  telescope  of  a  spectrometer  is  directed  down 
tin  collimator,  and  the  diffracting  aperture,  in  this  case  a  slit,  is 
iJaced  between  the  two,  we  have  the  conditions  specified  for  the 
munbofer  class,  for  the  light  focused  vipon  the  slit  of  the  collimator 
ii  nude  parallel  by  the  lens,  which  virtually  removes  the  source  to 
infinity,  and  the  parallel  diffracted  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  and 
inurfere  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  telescope,  the  maxima  iind  minima 
retulting  therefrom  being  examined  with  the  eye-piece. 

A  still  simpler  way  of  getting  the  fringes  is  to  place  the  slit  before 
the  eye,  and  view  a  distant  lamp  through  it,  the  lens  of  the  eye 
bere  performing  the  function  of  the  telescope  lens,  uniting  the  jwirallel 
diffivted  rays  upon  the  retina. 

Id  the  following  treatment,  which  is  taken 
from  Miiller  and  Pouillct's  Lehrbuch  iler 
Ph/sik,  we  shall  use  a  very  elementary 
method,  and  yet  arrive  at  an  approximate 
numerical  value  for  the  illumination  at 
tuious  points  of  the  diffraction  pattern. 

Ut  DC  (Fig.  130)  be  the  aperture  upon 
*hich  parallel  waves  are  incident  in  a 
Minal  direction.  The  phase  of  the  vibration  will  then  be  the 
ttme  across  the  aperture,  or  along  any  line  parallel  to  it,  such 
«  p,  0.  We  will  consider  the  normally  diffracted  ray  bundle  as 
^nded  into  16  elementary  ray  bundles,  which  are  united  by  the 
lensat  a  point  situated  at  the  center  of  the  diffraction  pattern  which 
*e  are  to  study.  Let  the  amplitude  produced  at  the  focus  by  one  of 
these  elementary  bundles  be  'i,  then  the 
amplitude  produced  by  all  IB  will  be  16a, 
since  they  all  arrive  in  the  same  phase,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  illumination  will  be 

Consider  next  a  bundle   of  parallel  dif 
""'  ""'  fracted  rays  which  leave  the  aperture  at  such 

M  angle  that  the  path-difference  between  the  extreme  rays  is  exactly 
Mie  half  wave-length,  as  shown  in  Fig  KU.  These  extreme  rays  will 
'hen  arrive  at  the  focus  with  a  phase -difference  of  ISO*  and  destroy 
*ch  other.  The  other  elementary  bundles  destroy  one  another  to  a 
ttltain  extent,  and  we  determine  the  resultant  effect  in  the  following 

**r.    If  the  path-difference  between  the  extreme  bundles  is  -,  the 
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path-difference  between  any  two  adjacent  bundles  is  ^.  For  th& 
resultant  amplitude  of  any  pair,  we  have  the  expression 

y^=a>W2  +  2cos27r^,  in  which  t=o9   *"^  ^~^^*^^' 
A  =  rtN/2  +  2co8  \r  15'  =  av/ar962. 

Now  the  path-difference  between  two  adjacent  double  bundles  is  j^, 
consequently  the  amplitude  due  to  two  adjacent  double  bundles  will  be 

B  =  Aj2^2  cos(2ir '30')  =  A  n/3^«48. 

This  value  B  is  then  the  amplitude  produced  by  four  adjacent 
elementary  bundles. 

In  a  similar  way  we  find  the  efiect  of  eight  bundles  to  be 

(/  =  // n/2T2  cos~45^  =  BjSAli, 

and  by  combining  the  two  groups  of  eight  each,  we  get  for  the  final 
amplitude  ^  ^  ^^^-___g,  ^  ^^^ 

Substituting  for  C,  B^  and  A  the  values  found,  we  get 

n^a  n/(3-%~27(:I-848)"(3-4  1 4)  2. 

The  final  intensity  I^  =  D^=\Oi  .a^=  -4067. 
The  value  found  by  calculus  is 

/j  =  -40537, 

which  shows  that  even  the  crude  subdivision  which  we  have  employed 
yields  a  fairly  accurate  result. 

The  intensity  at  the  point  at  which  these  diffracted  rays  come 
together  is  therefore  about  '4  of  the  intensity  at  the  center  of  the 
pattern. 

In  a  direction  such  that  the  extreme  rays  have  a  path-difference  of 
A,  we  find  either  by  combining  two  seti  of  8  elements  each  with  a  path- 
difference  of  ^,  or  by  pairing  off  the  1st  and  9th,  2nd  and  10th,  etc, 

with  path-differences  of  ^,  that  the  resultant  illumination  is  zero. 

If  the  path-difference  is  ,  we  may  divide  the  bundle  into  three 
bundles,  the  path-difference  between  the  extreme  rays  of  each  bundle 
being      .      Two  of  the  three  will  mutually  destroy  each  other,  the 

resulttmt  illumination  being  that  which  would  be  produced  ^ 
the  third  acting  alone.  The  amplitude  produced  by  this  third  will 
evidently   be    .\    of  the   amplitude   produced   in  the  case  where  the 


;  was 
intensity  is  /,  =  y,=  045/. 


path-difference   between    the   extreme   rays  was  -,  consequently  the^ 
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itb  a  path-difference  of  -  between  the  extreme  rays,  we  again  have 
ro  illumination.  ^ 

The  diffraction  pattern  thus  consists  of  a  central  bright  band  which 

very  intense,  bordered  by  alternate  dark  and  bright  bands,   the 

itensity  of  the  latter  decreasing  very  rapidly.     As  the  width  of  the 

lit  is  made  less,  the  angle  of  diffraction  necessary  to  give  the  extreme 

ays  a  path- difference  of  -  becomes  greater  and  the  minima  retreat 

Tom  the  center  of  the  system,  the  fringes  broadening. 

This  can  be  seen  by  holding  before  the  eye  a  slit  made  of  black  paper, 
the  width  of  which  can  be  varied,  and  viewing  a  distant  lamp  through 
it :  the  same  experiment  can  be  made  with  a  slit  formed  between  the 
first  and  second  finger.  The  fringes  produced  by  diffraction  through  a 
single  slit  were  termed  by  Fraunhofer  spectra  of  the  first  class. 

Two  Parallel  Slits. — We  will  now  take  up  the  case  of  diffraction  by 
two  similar  parallel  slits.  They  produce  spectra  of  the  first  class  in 
the  same  position,  but  we  shall  find  that  these  maxima  are  broken  up 
by  a  new  set  of  minima  which  run  through  them.  These  minima  are 
«8pecially  noticeable  in  the  bright  central  maximum,  and  are  produced 
by  destructive  interference  between  diffracted  rays  from  the  first  slit 
and  corresponding  rays  from  the  second. 

Let  us  assume  the  slits  AB  and  CD  to  be  so  narrow  that  in  the 
direction   represented   in   Fig.    132   the  path-difference   between   the 

extreme  rays  A  and  B^  C  and  D  is  -. 

Rays  diffracted  in  this  direction  will 

then  be  the  rays  which  bring  about 

the  illumination  of  that  portion  of  the 

central  maximum  lying  midway  be-  *  \         * 

tween  the  center  and  the  [)oint  where  Fiu.  13-.'. 

the  illumination  is  '4  of  its  value  at 

the  center.     If  but  one  slit  were  acting,  the  intensity  would  be  about  "7. 

If  the  slit  CD  is  at  such  a  distance  from  AB  that  the  path  difference 

between  corresponding  rays  A  and  C  is  -,  the  corresponding  rays  from 

the  two  slits  will  destroy  each  other  and  the  illumination  will  be  zero. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  new  minima  are  produced,  and  though  they 
naay  be  investigated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case 
)f  a  single  slit,  it  will  be  best  to  postpone  their  more  complete  investi- 
ation  until  we  come  to  the  mathematical  discussion  of  the  grating. 

Graphical  Method  of  Solution  of  Diffraction  Problems. — There  is 
mother  method  of  solving  problems  in  diffraction,  which,  though 
elementary,  depends  upon  the  application  of  results  obtained  from  the 
iDathematical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  graphical  representation  of  the  resultant  of  a  large  number  of 
nbrations,  of  continuously  varying  phase  and  amplitude,  was  employed 
^y  Comu  in  the  discussion  of  diffraction  problems.  The  resultant 
'fleet  of  a  number  of  disturbances  of  different  amplitude  and  phase  can 
^  represented  graphically  as  the  closing  side  of  a  polygon,  the  sides  of 
*hich  are  proportional  in  length  to  the  amplitudes  produced  by  the 
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disturbances  acting  separately,  and  which  make  angles  with  a  fixed  line 
equal  to  the  phases  of  the  disturbances.     For  example,  in  Fig.  133,  let 

OA,  AB,  BC,  and  CD  be  the  amplitudes 

produced  at  a  point  by  three  disturbances 

which  arrive  simultaneously  with  phases 

represented  by  the  angles  a,  ^,  y,  and  5. 

The  resultant  amplitude  will  be  represented 

by  the  closing  side  OD  of  the  polygon,  the 

\  phase   of  the   resultant  being  the  angle 

^c  /)0X.     In   diffraction   problems  we  have 

\\%-  |2  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  large  number 

/ii[^  I *^     of  disturbances  of  different  phases  cominff 

/  from  the  portions  of  the  wave-front  which 

/  are  not  cut  off  by  the  diffracting  screen. 

Fio.  133.  We  can  consider  the  effect  of  a  complete 

wave  at  a  point  in  front  of  it  as  made  u|> 
of  a  large  number  of  small  amplitudes,  of  variable  phase  and  of 
constantly  decreasing  magnitude.  Each  point  on  the  wave-front 
will  proauce  at  the  point  in  question  a  disturbance  of  a  certain 
amplitude  and  phase.  For  example,  in  the  figure  we  may  regard 
the  ix)ints  AB  and  C  on  the  wave-front  as  producing  at  the  point 
X  the  amplitudes  OB,  BC,  and  CD  above  referred  to,  with  phases 
a,  ^,  and  y.  As  we  recede  from  the  pole  of  the  wave  the  phase  angle  of 
the  secondary  disturbances  at  A'  will  increase  continuously,  owing  to 
the  increased  distances  of  the  successive  points.  The  effect  at  X  due 
to  the  disturbances  coming  from  Ay  B,  and  C  will  be  represented  by 
OD,  the  closing  side  of  the  polygon.  In  reality  we  have  an  infinite 
number  of  points  on  the  wave-front.  Let  us  consider  the  first  Freenel 
zone  as  divided  into  eight  elements,  each  one  of  which  produces  at  X 
unit  amplitude.  The  effect  of  all  acting  simultaneously  can  be  found 
by  the  construction  given  in  Fig.  134.  The  first  element,  which  is 
next  to  the  pole,  will  produce  the  amplitude  OB,  the  second  BC,  the 
third  CD,  etc. ;  the  eighth  element  will  produce  the  amplitude  HI,  the 
phase  having  turned  through  180  degrees,  since  by 
FresneFs  construction  the  edge  of  the  zone  is  half  a 
wave-length  farther  away  from  the  illuminated  point 
than  the  pole.  The  resultant  effect  of  the  first  half 
zone  will  therefore  be  represented  by  OL  The  effects 
of  the  second  Fresnel  zone  can  be  represented  by 
continuing  the  construction  from  the  point  /  to  the  fig.  184. 

point  K,  and  as  the  amplitudes  due  to  the  successive 
elements  decrease  rapidly  owing  to  the  obliquity,  the  broken  curv( 
will  assume  the  form  of  the  spiral.  If  now  we  consider  an  infinite 
number  of  points  on  the  wave-front,  the  phase  will  no  longer  chang< 
abruptly,  but  will  vary  continuously  in  passing  from  each  point  to  th( 
next.  The  amplitudes  due  to  the  successive  elements  being  very  small 
the  broken  curve  will  now  be  smoothed  out  into  a  continuous  one,  a 
shown  in  Fig.  135. 

Comu*s  Spiral. — The  spiral  shown  in  Fig.  135  was  constructed  b 
Cornu  from  the  tables  of  Fresnel's  integrals,  which  we  shall  considc 
subsequently.    The  effect  of  each  Fresnel  zone  is  represented  by  a  ha 
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Fig.  135. 


turn  of  the  spiral,  and  if  we  consider  the  action  of  the  whole  wave, 
the  spiral  will  make  an  infinite  number  of  turns,  finally  subsiding  to 
asymptotic  circles  at  J  and  J'  of  sensibly  zero  radius.     The  spiral  OJ 
represents  one  half  of  the  complete  wave,  and  the  spiral  OJ'  the  other. 
The  line  J  J'  joining  the  two  asymptotic  points  represents  the  action  of 
the  complete  wave.    Any  por- 
tion of  the  wave  is  represented 
by  the  corresponding  arc  of 
the  spiral.      The   effect,   for 
example,  due  to  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  zone  on  the 
one  side  of  the  pole  will  be 
found  by  joining  the  ends  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
half  turns  of  the  spiral.     It 
it  possible  by  means  of  this 
spiral  to  plot  graphically  the 
mstribution  of  light  in  the 
diffraction     patterns    formed 
when  the   wave  is  partially 
cut  off  by  screens  of  various 
types.      The    spiral    will    be 

better  understood  after  we  have  studied  Fresnel's  integrals,  and  it  is 
introduced  at  this  point  merely  because  it  furnishes  an  easy  means 
of  solving  a  number  of  the  simpler  problems  in  diffraction.  A  larger 
drawing  of  the  spiral  will  be  found  on  Plate  IV.  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  which  should  be  used  in  plotting  diffraction  patterns. 

We  will  now  consider  a  number  of  cases. 

Case  1.  Straight  Edge. — The  elementary  treatment  has  shown 
III  that  in  this  case  wo  have  a  system  of  fringes  of  decreasing  width, 
outside  of  the  edge  of  the  geometrical  shadow,  while  within  the  edge 
4e  illumination  falls  off  rapidly,  without,  however,  passing  through 
maxima  and  minima.  Consider  first  the  illumination  outside  of  the 
edee  as  represented  by  the  spiral. 

oince  our  spiral  represents  amplUudeSy  we  shall  find  our  intensities 

hf  squaring  the  resultant  amplitude  lines.     At  the  edge  of  the  shadow 

tie  intensity  will  be  represented  by  the  square  of  the  distance  OJ, 

Bnce  one  half  of  the  complete  wave  is  operative  at  this  point.     As 

»e  pass  out  from  the  edge,  the  lower  part  of  the  spiral  begins  to 

operate,  and  on  reaching  a  distance  such  that  the  whole  of  the  first  or 

central  Fresnel  zone  is  exposed,  the  intensity  will  be  found  by  squaring 

the  line  joining  the  point  A  with  /(Fig.  135) ;  i,e.  it  will  be  considerably 

peater  than  the  intensity  due  to  the  entire  wave,  which  is  represented 

Of  the  square  of  JJ\     If  we  represent  the  intensities  as  ordinates,  our 

ibscissae  must^be  taken  proportional  to  the  distances,  measured  along 

the  spiral  from  0,  at  which  the  point  which  we  join  with  /,  is  located. 

To  facilitate  measurements,  equal  distances  have  been  marked  off  on 

the  spiral.     The  first  maximum  occurs  at  abscissa  14,  the  distance  from 

Oto  the  bottom  of  the  spiral. 

The  intensity  as  we  proceed  outward  will  be  represented  by  the 
iquare  of  the  line  joining  J  with  a  point  which  travels  around  the 
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lower  half  of  the  spiral.     The  intensity  thus  passes  through  ma 
and  minima,  soon  reaching  a  nearly  constant  value,  owing  to  the  i 

diameter  of  the  convolutions,  the  first 
mum  occurring  at  abscissa  20. 

Within  the  edge  of  the  shadow  we 
the  intensity  represented  by  the  squa 
the  line  which  joins  ./with  a  point  travi 
from  0  towards  J  along  the  upper  hi 
the    spiral.     This    line    rapidly    shoi 

■^5 — ' " '     without    passing    thi-ough    maxima 

Fig.  137.  minima,     consequently     the     illumin 

drops  rapidly  to  zero.  A  curve  pi 
in  this  way  is  shown  in  Fig.  137  (dotted  line  represents  illumin 
due  to  the  complete  wave). 

Cask  2.  Narrow  Slit. — In  this  case  the  amplitude  of  the  vibr 
is  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  spiral,  the  length  of  which  is  proporl 
to  the  width  of  the  slit.  The  intensity  will  be  represented  b 
square  of  a  line  joining  the  extremities  of  a  constant  length  c 
spiral.  Ekjual  distances  will  be  found  marked  off  on  the  s 
Suppose  the  width  of  the  slit  and  its  distance  from  the  screen  to  be 
that  it  subtends  exactly  one  half  of  the  central  zone.  The  length  c 
arc  which  we  are  to  employ  is  then  equal  to  that  of  the  first 
turn  of  the  spiral,  namely,  within  the  geometrical  projection  c 
aperture,  the  arc  will  lie  partly  in  the  upper,  and  partly  in  the 
branch  of  the  spiral.  At  the  center  it  will  be  symmetrically  placed  : 
is,  with  its  center  at  0.  As  we  proceed  from  the  center,  we  push  the 
constant  length  along  the  spiral,  squaring  the  line  joining  its  extrei 
at  regular  intervals,  plotting  these  values  as  ordinates,  at  abs 
corresponding  to  the  distances  advanced  along  the  spiral  as  before 
It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  illumination  at  the  center  c 
fringe  system  may  be  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  acco 
to  the  width  of  the  aperture.  If  the  aperture  just  covers  the  < 
central  zone,  the  illumination  will  be  a  maximum,  and  will  h 
larger  value  than  that  due  to  the  whole  wave,  while  it  will 
minimum  if  the  aperture  covers  two  zones. 

Cask  3.  Narrow  Wire. — This  case  is  a  little  more  complicate 
the  effect  of  the  wire  is  to  cut  out  a  constant  arc  of  the  spira 
the  reverse  of  the  condition  in  Case  2.  The  amplitude  is  the  resi 
of  the  two  remaining  portions  of  the  spiral,  which  must  be 
pounded,  paying  attention  to  the  directions  as  well  as  the  le 
of  the  lines  joining  the  extremities  of  the  curves.  The  direct 
always  found  by  measuiing  from  J'  to  J,  This  can  be  seen 
the  following  consideration  :  The  effect  due  to  one  half  of  the 
is  J'O,  that  due  to  the  other  half  is  OJ.  The  whole  wave  will  pr 
an  amplitude  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  vectors.  Ifowe  take 
directions  as  measured  from  J'  to  0,  and  from  0  to  /,  the  ampl 
will  be  added,  and  we  shall  have  amplitude  J' J,  If,  howev( 
measure  from  0  to  ,/'  and  from  0  to  J  the  vectors  will  be  op 
and  cancel  each  other.  If  this  is  borne  in  mind,  no  difficulty  ^ 
found  in  remembering  how  to  determine  the  direction  in  whic 
amplitude  lines  point. 
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The  maxima  are  the  spectra  of  the  Ist  class  which  we  have  already 

investigated  in  an  elementary  way. 

If  white  light  is  employed,  the  central  maximum  is  white,  the  other 

^  nuudma  colored,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  position  is  a  function  of 

'the  wave-length  of  the  light,  the  red  maxima  being  farther  apart  than 

!the  blue. 

'-  Bilfiraction  by  two  Parallel  Slits. — This  case,  which  we  have  already 
b'ed  by  elementary  methods,  is  the  next  step  which  we  shall  take 
the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  diffraction  grating. 
The  width  of  the  slits  we  will  call  a,  and  the  distance  between 
iem  b. 

The  diffracted  rays  coming  in  a  parallel  direction  from  a  slit  at 
fie  5  with  the  normal  give  a  resultant  intensity 


sin^TT 


asinS 


^2  =  a2, 


tt^sin^^ 


A2 

which  expression  A  is  the  amplitude. 

Parallel  rays  coming  from  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  slits  have 

^path-difference  of  (a  +  c?)sin8,  and  the  vibrations  when  brought 

^ther  by  the  lens  will  have  a  phase-difference  -  ^* — ^-^ . 

We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Interference  that  the  resultant 
lensity  of  two  streams  of  light  of  amplitude  j4,  with  phase-difference 
m  7=2^2  ^2^2  cos  €. 
The  resultant  intensity  in  this  case  is  therefore 

/=  2^-^  (l  +  cos  2.  ^-^  +  ^^>  ^'"  ^)  =  2^^  2  cosV  <^±^^, 


substituting  j4^  from  above, 

a  sin  6 
X 


sin-^  — , — 


/=4a2 


^a^sm 


58 


Q    (a  +  d)  sin  8 


A2 


sin2tt 


u 


2 


This  expression  contains  two  variable  factors,  one  of  form 

which  we   have  already   investigated,   the  other  giving  equidistant 
minima  equal  to  zero,  given  by  the  equation 

.    ^     (271+ 1)A 

8  =  ^^,         ^,       MINIMA, 


sm 


and  maxima  given  by     sin  8  = 


nA 
a-^d 


MAXIMA, 


which  expressions  simply  state  that  in  the  first  case  the  rays  coming 
Ax>m  homologous  parts  of  the  two  slits  meet  with  a  path-difference 
of  an  uneven  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  and  in  the  second  case  with 
an  even  number. 
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The  intensity  will  be  zero  when  either  of  the  two  variable  factors  ii 
zero,  i.e.  when  * 

sin  8  =  mX, 

sin  0  =  \r-. ^. 

The  minima  given  by  the  first  expression  are  the  diffraction  mil 
of  a  single    slit  which  we  have    already   studied,   the    second 
interference  minima  resulting  from  the  meeting  of  homologous  raj 
from  the  two  slits :  they  are  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  central  maximi 
of  the  first  class  system,  and  the  maxima  which  lie  between  them  wc 
called  by  Fraunhofer  spectra  of  the  2nd  class.     They  are  the  s] 
yielded  by  the  difiraction  gmting. 

If  now  we  increase  the  number  of  slits  we  shall  find  tl^at  we  have  ii 
addition  spectra  of  a  3rd  class,  which,  however,  disappear  entirely  if  the] 
number  of  slits  is  very  large. 

Diffraction  by  any  Number  of  Parallel  Equidistant  Slits.    (Diffractioi  | 
(Jrating.)~If  we  have  to  find  the  resultant  of  a  large  number 
vibrations  of  different  phase,   the  method   is  the  following.     First|1 

resolve  the  lines  representing  the  amplitudes  into] 
their  projections  on  OX  and  OY.     Let  OA  (Fig. 
143)  represent  the  amplitude  and  €  the  phasl 
Then  y  =  OA  sin  c  and  x  =  OA  cose 

OA^  =  (OA  cosc)2  +  (OA  sin  c)^. 

If  now  we  have  a  large  number  of  lines  OA'r 
OA",    0A"\    etc.,    with    phases   «',    c",    c'",   etc, 
the  resultant  will  have   projections   on   OX  and 
OF=26>^cos€  and   ^'(O^sinc),  and  the  resultant  intensity  will  b© 

R'  =  [^(OA  cos  £)]-  +  [^(OA  sin  c)]^. 

The  diffraction  grating  in  its  typical  form  consists  of  a  large  number 
of  parallel  equidistance  slits  ruled  through  an,  opaque  film,  such  as 
a  film  of  smoke  on  a  glass  plate. 

We  will  consider  the  elementary  rays  which  l(iave  the  grating  at 
angle  5,  the  rays  which  leave  one  of  the  slits  unit^  into  a  resultant 
disturbance  of  which  the  amplitude  is  A.  There  ai:e  as  manv  sucb 
disturbances  as  there  are  slits,  and  they  differ  in  phasi^p  by  a  constant 
quantity  which  we  will  call  c     The  resultant  intensity  is 

/=(-^cos€  +  ^cos2c  +  -<^cos3€...)2-|.(^  sin€  +  ^  sin  "it  +  A  sin  ?>(..,.  f> 


Fio.  143. 


/=  ^2[(cos  c  +  2  cos  € . . . )2  +  (sin  c  +  sin  2c . .  .)2], 
7=^2    \_JL i_|  X 


.    ru       (n+l)cN2 
sm  ^  cos  ^  —^-^ 


sm^ 


sin   -  sm 

•7 


sm 


o 


\ 


1 


I=A^ 


sm2- 
sin*^ 


I 
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Substituting  in  this  expression  the  values  found  in  the  last  section 
for  A^  and  e, 

.  o  «  sin  8 
smV — J— 


ott^sin'^S  * 

77- 


X2 

(g  +  d)  sin  8 
c  = -^ 27r, 

gives  us  for  the  resultant  intensity  in  the  direction  8  for  the  diffraction 
grating 

.  „   a  sin  8      .  „     (a  +  c?)sin8 
sin% — . —    sm^mr- — ~ 

„  a^si n^S         .  .,   (a  +  d)  sin  6 
'^■-A^-       ^'^-^ X 

This  expression  contains  two  variable  factors,  the  first  of  which  we 
^lave  already  investigated.  The  illumination  will  be  zero  when  either 
one  of  these  factors  is  aero.  The  second  factor  contains  the  quantity 
*.  the  number  of  lines  in  the  grating.  If  we  put  n  =  2  this  factor 
takes  the  form  of  the  factor  which  we  obtained  in  the  expression  for 
two  slits.    To  find  the  maxima  and  minima  of  this  factor  we  will  put 

(a  +  d)  sin  8 

TT- ^ Z. 

The  factor  then  takes  the  form     .  .  ". 

sm^^ 

To  find  the  value  of  z  which  makes  this  a  maximum  or  minimum  we 
^11  differentiate  the  expression  and  equate  to  zero. 

sin  nz{n  sin  z cos  iiz  -  cos  zsinnz)  _ 

9>\n'^z 

I ^iieh  is  satisfied  when  -.  — ^  =  0, (2)  minima 

sm  z  ^  ' 

^    ,  n  sin  z cos  nz  -  cos  z  sin  nz     ^  ,  _, 

^when  .-7,  =0 (3)  maxima 

sin-^  ^  ' 

From  the  first  expression  we  get 

k 

Z=-  IT. 
11 

I  which  k  is  a  whole  number  not  divisible  by  n.  If  A;  is  divisible  by  n 
le  expression  takes  the  indeterminate  form  -,  which,  if  we  examine  by 

betituting  for  the  numerator  and  denominator  their  differential 
efficients,  we  shall  find  does  not  satisfy  the  expression  (2).  Substi- 
ting  this  value  oi  z  in  the  second  factor  of  (1)  reduces  it  to  0  and 
ves  lis  minima. 
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To  determine  the  values  of  :  which  give  the  minima,  we  write 


8inS  = 


kk 


We  will  now  examine  HXpresston  (3),  which  is  satisfied  it  z  =  wa 
SubHtitutiou  of  this  value  in  (3)  gives  us  -.     Determining  the 

value  by  difTerentiation  gives  us  the  value  0,  i.e.  satisfies  (3). 
now  substitute  this  value  in  the  second  factor  of  (I)t  which  talu 
indetenninate  form. 

Difierentiating  (^. —  J   to  evaluate  this  form  gives     ■ 
/n  cos  n- 


/n  cos  nzy  ^ 
\   COSJ    / 


The  second  factor  of  (1)  therefore  gives  equidistant  maxim 
directions  for  which  ;=  »iir,  namely, 


These  maxima  are  the  spectra  which  are  given  by  the  diflfri 
grating  of  many  lines,  and  are  called  the  pnncipal  maxima. 
grating  has  but  few  lines  other  maxima  and  minima  a>t>pear  be 
the  principal  maxima  called  spectra  of  the  3rd  class,  lliese  occi 
values  of  :  not  e()ual  to  7iiJr,  in  which  case  equation  (3)  take 
*■<'""  n  sin  3  COB  It.-  =  cos  J  sin  nz, 

or  H  tan  2  —  tan  m, 

which  equation  expresses  the  position  of  other  maxima  and  mi 
We  will  now  determine  the 


**  «  V  t  V-a 


of  this  equation  which  lie  bei 

3  =  0  and  i  =  r. 

While  z  increases  from  0 

both  tan  n;  and  n  tan  s  increaa 
first  more  rapidly ;  conseqi 
there  is  no  root  in  this  inten 
will  he  seen  by  reference  t<i 
144,  which  is  for  n=5.     Let 

crease  further  from  —  to  — :  i 
2n       2tt 

Fig.  hi.  passes  from  -  oo  to  +  oo  in  tl 

terval,    while   ntans  continui 
increase.     The  root  is  given  by  the  intersection  of  the  curves. 

The  other  roots  are  found  at  the  points  indicated  in  the  figure, 
first  sight  it  appears  as  if  n  -  1  roots  existed  ;  in  reality  there  are 
n  -  2,  since  for  an  odd  valve  of  n  the  two  occurring  between  -  -  — 
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i  the  values  -,  wbile  if  n  be  f 


)  root  occurs  between 


rincipal  maxima  fall  at  0  and  ir,  consequently  there  ejust 
them  n  -  1  secondary  maxima. 

six-line  grating  the  roots  occur  as  shown  in  Fig.  145,  there 
secondary  maxima  between  the  princijial  maxima.  The 
s  of  the  secondary  maxima  are  found  trom  tann3  =  ntan2 


S4  ^ 


Fio.   i4B. 


ig  this  expression  in  the  form 


'sin*r      1  +  (#-  fysin^;" * 

ultiples  of  IT  this  expression 

n\  which  we  have  seen  before  gives  us  the  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  the  principal 
maxima.  For  other  values 
of  z,  since  then  ainz  differs 
from  0,  the  value  decreases  as 
II  increases.  The  expression 
also  shows  that  the  secondary 
maxima  are  not  of  equal  in- 
tensity, but  decrease  as  we 
|)ass  away  from  the  principal 
maxima  in  either  direction. 

The  intensity  curves  for  1, 
3,  3.  -I,  and  6  elite  are  shown 
in  Fig.  146,  from  which  we 
see  that  by  increasing  the 
number  of  lines  of  the  grating 
we  throw  more  light  into 
the  principal  maxima,  the 
secondary  maxima  decreasing 
in  intensity  and  becoming 
more  crowded  together.  We 
also  cause  the  curves  of  the 
principal  maxima  to  become 
steeper,  i.e.  the  light  is  con- 
centrated more  and  more 
nearly  into  a  line.  When 
we  have  a  very  large  number 

the  principal  maxima  are  exceedingly  bright  and  narrow  when 


u^  L^J  L^  J  L-.  J,1a.„  J 


Via.  146. 
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monochromatic  light  is  employed,  and  the  secondary  maxima  disappeir 
entirely.  The  principal  maxima  then  constitute  the  narrow  spectrofl 
lines  seen  with  the  grating. 

Absent  Spectra. — The  principal  maxima  will  be  absent  at  places  fat 
which  the  first  of  the  two  variable  factors  in  the  complete  expresski 
for  the  grating  has  the  value  0.  These  are  the  places  at  whiek 
the  diffraction  by  a  single  slit  or  line  of  the  grating  produces  « 
illumination.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  disturbance  here,  due  to  a  siodi 
line,  is  zero,  the  resultant  of  all  the  lines  will  also  be  zero.  If  w 
width  of  the  lines  is  small,  however,  the  points  where  the  spectra  an 
absent  are  too  far  removed  from  the  central  maximum  to  appear  i 
the  field. 

Verification  of  Results. — The  results  which  we  have  deduced  for  tin 
diffraction  grating  can  be  easily  verified  by  experiment.  A  piece  ol 
thin  plate-glass  is  smoked  over  a  flame,  and  one  edge  moistened  witk 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  spreads  over  the  film,  and  on  drying  leaves  ft 
compact  enough  to  enable  us  to  rule  lines  through  it  with  a  sharp  slasl 
point  by  means  of  the  dividing  engine. 

If  no  dividing  engine  is  available  it  is  not  difficult  to  fit  up 
arrangement  by  which  the   plate  may  be  advanced   through  eqoil 
distances  by  turning  a  screw  provided  with  a  roughly  graduated  he^^ 
while  the  ruling  is  done  with  a  needle  point  mounted  on  a  pivoted  ana, 
arranged  to  slide  back  and  forth  along  a  fixed   line.     The  distanos 
between  the  lines  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  lines.     A  dozen  or  so  lines  will  be  found  sufficient.    The  plate  thm 
ruled  should  be  provided  with  a  cover,  also  of  thin  plate-glass  (ordinaiji 
window-glass  will  not  do),  to  prevent  injury  to  the  film,  and  a  moT-i 
able  slide  of  thin  black  paper  so  arranged  that  the  lines  can  be  covered : 
or  exposed  in  succession.     If  we  mount  the  plate  on  the  table  of  a 
spectrometer  and  illuminate  the  slit  with  sunlight,  which  has  been 
passed  through  a  sheet  of  dense  ruby  glass,  we  can  verify  in  succession  ^ 
all  of  the  results  which  we  have  deduced. 

If  all  of  the  slits  but  one  are  covered  we  shall  see  the  broad  specter 
of  the  1st  class,  the  central  one  being  by  far  the  brightest;  on  uncover" 
ing  another  slit,  this  central  maximum,  as  well  as  the  lateral  maxima^ 
appear  furrowed  by  narrow  dark  bands,  the  bright  bands  between  themi 
being  the  spectra  of  the  2nd  class.  If  three  lines  be  uncovered  tl»: 
faint  3rd  class  maxima  appear,  one  between  each  pair  of  2nd  clatt> 
maxima.  As  we  proceed  with  the  uncovering  process  we  shall  see  tke 
secondary  maxima  crowd  in  between  the  principal  maxima,  until,  when 
all  the  lines  are  exposed,  they  are  too  faint  and  too  close  together  to  be 
detected. 

If  a  piece  of  dense  cobalt  glass,  which  transmits  the  extreme  red  and 
blue  only,  be  substituted  for  the  ruby  glass,  a  series  of  red  maxima 
and  blue  maxima  will  be  seen  simultaneously,  the  latter  being  cioaes 
together  than  the  former. 

The  Laminary  Grating. — If  we  consider  the  opaque  strips  of  the 
grating  which  we  have  just  studied  replaced  by  transparent  stripi 
of  such  a  thickness  that  some  one  wave-length  in  the  spectrum  suffen 

a  retardation  of  -,  we  have  a  type  of  grating  which  was  first  studied 
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by  Quincke.  The  mathematical  treatment  of  a  grating  of  this  type 
is  somewhat  long  and  involved,  and,  as  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
|rating  can  be  seen  by  elementary  considerations,  had  best  be  omitted. 
These  gratings  have  the  peculiar  property  of  failing  to  show  the 
antral  image  when  light  of  the  specified  wave-length  is  used.  If 
we  employ  white  light,  the  central  image,  which  is  white  in  the 
<»8e  of  the  ordinary  grating,  appears  colored  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  wave-lengths  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  one  for  which 

the  retardation  by  the  thin  lamina  is  -. 

The  reason  of  this  is  very  easy  to  see.  Let  BC,  DE,  and  FG  be 
the  retarding  lamina  (Fig  147).  The  central  image  is  formed  by  the 
normally  diffracted  rays,  ie.  the  rays  for  which  8  =  0.  In  the  case 
rfthe  ordinary  grating  these  disturb 
ances  all  arrive  at  the  focus  of  the  lens 
in  the  same  phase,  and  produce  a  maxi- 
mum. In  the  case  of  the  laminary 
grating  there  is  a  second  set  of  dis- 
turbances from  the  laminae  which  reach 
the  focus  half  a  wave-length  behind 
the  others,  or  unretarded  ones,  which 
they  destroy.  Thus  the  disturbance 
A  A"  is  destroyed  by  BB'  and  so   on. 


B* 


c        0' 
Fig.  147 


E'        F' 


6' 


For  waves   for   which   the 


retardation  is  not  exactly  -  the  destructive  interference  will  not  be 

80  complete,  and  these  will  appear  in  the  central  image,  though  with 
reduced  intensity.  The  difference  in  the  retardation  is  of  course  due 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  lamina,  and  if  the  latter  be  somewhat  thick, 
^e  may  have  several  values  of  X  distributed  along  the  spectrum,  for 

which  the   retardation  is  (/i  +  l)-.      These  wave-lengths  will  conse- 

quently  be  absent,  and  the  intermediate  ones,  for  which  the  retardation 
is  an  even  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  will  be  present.  The  illumina- 
tion will  be  greater  for  these  wave-lengths  than  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  grating,  since  twice  as  many  elements  are  operative  in 
producing  it. 

We  know,  however,  that  luminous  vibrations  cannot  be  actually 
destroyed  by  interference,  consequently  the  light  which  fails  to  make 
Its  appearance  in  the  central  image  must  be  looked  for  somewhere  else. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  light 

^f will  be  found  in  the  lateral  spectra.     Suj)- 

pose  A  A'  and  CC  to  be  the  rays  diffracted 
in  such  a  direction  that  their  path -differ- 
ence at  the  focus  is  A,  and  consider  this 
value  of  A  the  one  absent  in  the  central 
image  (Fig.  148).  The  ray  BB\  were  it 
not  for  the  retardation,  would  arrive  at 

the  focus  with  a  path-difference  of  -  with  respect  to  AA\  consequently 

It  would  destroy  it.  If  the  laminae  were  removed,  the  rays  traversing 
the  spaces  which  they  occupied  would  destroy  the  rays  passing  through 


A 
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,\ 
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Fig.  148. 
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the  adjoining  spaces,  and  there  would  be  no  illumination  in  this 
direction ;  in  other  words,  the  diffraction  effects  would  disappear,  i» 
grating  having  been  reduced  to  a  piece  of  clear  glass.     But  the  nj 

BR  J  in  addition  to  its  -  path-difference  due  to  the  angle  3,  has  a& 

additional  path-difference  of  -  due  to  the  retardation  in  the  laming 

consequently  it  will  arrive  at  the  focus  in  condition  to  reinforce  tbft 
disturbance  along  AA\  The  spectrum  of  the  first  order  will  con- 
sequently be  much  brighter  (for  this  wave-length)  than  if  the  lamioM 
were  opaque  ;  in  other  words,  the  light  which  is  absent  in  the  central 
image  appears  here. 

For  some  other  value  of  X  it  may  happen  that  the  disturbances 
coming  from  the  laminae  will  be  retarded  by  such  an  amount  thit 
they  will  destroy  the  disturbances  coming  from  the  clear  spaces,  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  first  order,  consequently  light  of  certain  colon 
may  be  absent  in  the  spectra  as  well  as  in  the  central  image. 

Gratings  of  this  description  may  be  made  by  depositing  silver  oi 
glass  by  the  chemical  method  (a  wedge-shaped  film  is  preferable),  anc 
then  ruling  lines  through  the  film  perpendicular  to  the  thin  edge  oi 
the  wedge.  By  covering  the  plate  with  iodine  crystals,  the  silver  ii 
transformed  into  a  transparent  iodide,  and  we  have  a  laminary  grating 
the  retardation  increasing  progressively  as  we  recede  from  the  thii 
edge.  With  a  srating  of  this  description  we  can  verify  the  abov( 
results.  A  candle  flame  viewed  through  it  appears  brilliantly  colored 
the  color  varying  according  to  the  portion  of  the  grating  held  befow 
the  eye,  and  certain  colors  will  be  found  to  be  absent  in  certaii 
spectra,  and  present  in  excess  in  others. 

Similar  appearances  are  sometimes  found  with  photographic  copiei 
of  gratings  ruled  on  glass  made  with  bichromatized  gelatine  on  glasa 
The  writer  has  prepared  gratings  in  this  way,  the  laminae  of  whict 
gave  a  half-wave  retardation  for  sodium  light. 

A  sodium  flame  could  not  be  seen  directly  through  it  at  all,  thougl! 
the  lateral  spectra  were  very  brilliant. 

The  same  thing  may  happen  with  a  reflection  grating  if  the  depth  oi 

the  groove  is  -,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  gratings  ruled  .on  speculon 

metal  show  more  or  less  color  in  the  central  image.  This  coloi 
is  sometimes  erroneously  referred  to  oxidation,  and  is  regarded,  as  i 
bad  feature.  Quite  the  reverse  is  the  case,  these  gratings  givin{ 
brilliant  spectra  for  obvious  reasons. 

Concentration  of  laight  into  a  Single  Spectrum. — By  making  thi 
laminae  of  prismatic  form  it  is  possible  to  throw  all  of  the  light  int< 
a  single  spectrum,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lord  Kayleigh.  The  angles  o 
the  elementary  prisms  must  be  such  as  would  cause  refraction  of  th< 
incident  rays  in  the  direction  of  the  diffracted  rays  of  the  spectrun 
into  which  the  light  is  to  be  thrown.  Gratings  of  precision  have  no 
yet  been  made  on  this  principle,  but  the  possibility  of  its  experiments 
realization  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Thorp  of  Manchester,  wIh 
punched  a  series  of  parallel  saw-tooth  grooves  on  a  soft  metal  surfiM> 
by  means  of  a  die.     The  surface  was  then  flowed  with  a  solution  o 
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'  celhiloid  in  amjrl  acetata,  which  upon  solidification  waa  Btripped  off 
in  tbe  form  of  a  film,  bearing  an  accurate  cast  of  the  metal  surface. 
f\i\iy  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  light  waa  concentrated  into  the  first 
Order  ipectrom  on  one  side.  The  same  thing  has  been  accomplished  in 
Alichelaon's  remarkable  echelon  grating,  which  will  be  treated  in  another 
diapter. 

hnlld  Slits  of  Eqoal  Width,  but  not  Equidistant. — To  find  the 
inteoait;  for  diffraction  angle  S,  we  compound  the  effects  of  the  slits, 
ammuDg  the  phases  to  vary  irregularly,  instead  of  remaining  constant, 
M  is  the  case  with  the  diflraction  ^ting. 

The  intensity  due  to  a  single  slit  is 


If  we  have  n  slits,  c  the  phase  corresponding  to  each,  and  A  the 
amplitude,  we  have  for  the  illumination 

/-r2(^cos<)»]  +  [2(^sin«)*], 
/=^«[(2co8«)»  +  (28int}*] 
=■  A*[2  coaU  +  22  cos « COB  c')  +  2  Bin=«  +  22(sin  <  sin  c')] 
=  ^«[n  +  22(coa.cos('  +  sin(8inO]='-^^(n+-22co8c-<'). 
/=  ^*.n  + 2^»2  COB  (<-«')■ 

.  ,    asinS 
Sutadtating,  J.rf^,^_, 


in  expression  which  showe  us  that  the  distribution  of  the  light  is  the 
ttme  as  with  a  single  slit,  but  of  n-fold  intensity.  The  maxima  and 
ninima  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  class  are  absent. 

The  Plane  Oiating. — Diffraction  gratings  for  spectroscopic  apparatus 
in  usually  ruled  on  a  reflecting  surface 
fS  ipeculum  metal.  If  the  surface  is 
piue  the  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
ttuuporent  grating.  The  formula  for 
tha  grating  we  have  already  deduced  in 
nosidering  the  diffraction  fringes  of  the 
ind  class,  due  to  two  parallel  slits.     It  is 

•inO= — ,,  in  which  S  is  the  angle  of   l^C- 

<liffnction,  n  the  order  of  the  spectrum,    ~^ 

*bA  (a  +  &)   the  grating   constant.     The 

toodition  of  things  is  represented  in  Fig.  mg.  ii». 

US,  from  which  It  is  apparent  that  the 

distarbances  which  originate  at  the  grating  elements,  when  a  plane- 

nve  is  incident  normally  upon  it,  pass  through   the  point  P  in 

"""  It  is  thus  apparent  that  even  if  but  a  single  wave  or 
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pulse  stnick  the  grating  we  should  have  a  periodic  disturbance  u! 
P.     The  grating  is  thus  able  to  manufacture,  as  it  were,  light  of  tj 
<lefinite  wavelength  or  color,  a  circumstance  which  will  be  considc 
more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  White  Light.     The  optical  paths  froaj 
what  we  may  call  the  diffracted  wave-front  MD  to  the  point  P  ^ 
equal,  and  since  the  path-difference  between  two  adjacent  diT 
streams  for  the  first  order  spectrum  is  A,  the  path-difference  bett 
the  extreme  rays  is  7/iA,  vi  being  the  number  of  lines  in  the  _ 
As   we  have  seen,  if  we   employ  monochromatic  light  from  a  dit^l 
made  parallel   by   a  lens,  we   shall  have  at  /^  a  sharp  maximinij 
accompanied  by  very  faint  maxima,  which  lose  in  intensity  and  crowd] 
closer  to  the  principal  maximum  as  we  increase  the  number  of  linai] 
in  the  grating.     The  path-difference  between  the  extreme  rays  for  the 
position  of  the  two  minima  immediately  adjacent  to   the   prindpii 
maximum  is  (pi±\)  A,  an  expression  which  we  shall  make  use  of  in 
considering  the  resolving  power  of  the  grating.     If  n  is  the  orderj 
of  the  spectrum,  the  path-differences  for  the  principal  maxima  anlj 
adjacent  minima  e  are  mn\  and  {mn  ±  1)  A.    The  formula  for  the  gratiDgj 
shows  us  that  the  position  of  the  diffracted  image  depends  upon  tkaj 
value  of  A. 

The  dispersive  power  of  the  grating  is  represented  by 

iie_    n_ 

(l\  ~  (a  -h  h)  cos  (f 

which  shows  us  that  the  dispersion  increases  with  the  order  of  the 
spectrum,  and  that  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  (a  +  ^),  the  grating 
constant.  For  small  values  of  ^,  cos  6^=1  approximately,  and  the 
spectrum  is  normal,  i.e.  equal  increments  of  wave-length  correspond  to 
equal  increments  of  6.  In  the  higher  orders  of  spectra,  however,  the 
dispersion  increases  with  d  and  therefore  with  A,  and  the  spectra  are 
more  drawn  out  at  the  red  than  at  the  violet  end,  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  we  have  in  the  ease  of  prismatic  spectra.  On  this  account  the 
gi  ating  should  be  mounted  on  the  table  of  the  spectrometer  so  as  to 
stand  normal  to  the  observing  telescope,  for  in  this  position  ^==0,  for 
the  center  of  the  spectrum  and  the  other  values  of  $  are  small. 

The   general   formula   for  a   reflecting  grating,   for   any   angle  of 
incidence  i,  is  (.,  +  /.)  (sin  r± sin  ^)  =  m A. 

Overlapping  Spectra. — The  formula  for  the  grating  shows  us  that 
the  spectra  of  the  different  orders  overlap,  for  by  doubling  n  and 
halving  A  we  have  the  same  value  of  0.  This  overlapping  gives  no 
trouble  in  the  visible  region,  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  first  or  even  ' 
the  second  order,  but  in  photogi-aphic  work  it  must  be  taken  into 
account,  for  the  ultra-violet  of  the  second  order  is  superposed  on  the 
visible  region  of  the  first  order,  wave-length  25  of  the  second  coinciding 
with  50  of  the  first.  This  overlapping  is  often  of  use,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  concave  grating ;  if  it  is 
desired  to  eliminate  it,  color  screens  or  prismatic  analysis  must  be 
resorted  to :  glass  cuts  off  practically  everything  below  A  =  32,  conse- 
quently a  glass  lens  or  plate  is  all  that  is  necessary  when  working 
in  the  first  order  spectrum. 
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ing  Power  of  Ghratings. — Since  the  diflfraction  grating  is  used 

1   place  of  a  prism,  for  the  formation  of  spectra  and  the 

ion   of  spectrum 

is  of  importance 

nine   upon   what 

Iving    power    of 

[g  depends.    Lord 

^  has  shown  that 

to  separate  two 
lines,    the    dis- 

bween  the  central 

of  their    diffrac- 

^es   must   be    at 

;reat  as  the  dis- 

the  first  minima 

lentral  maximum. 

mdition  is  as  re- 
in Fig.  150,  the  resultant  illumination  (dotted)  being  given 

ing  the  ordinates  of  the  two  curves,  the  lines  will  not  appear 

parated,  but  the  duplicity  of  the  line  can  be  recognised  from 

shading  down  the  centre.     Let  AB  (Fig.  151)  be  the  grating 

the  direction  of  the  diffracted  rays,  which  form,  for  wave- 
the  central  maximum  of  the  spectrum  of  the  with  order. 

ive  seen,  the  central  maxima  in  each  spectrum  are  accom- 

7  secondary  maxima  which  decrease  in  intensity,  and  become 

crowded  together  as  we  increase  the  number  of 
lines  of  the  grating.  The  first  minimum  at  xr  on 
each  side  of  a  central  maximum  will  obviously 
lie  closer  to  the  central  maximum  of  the 
spectrum  line,  if  we  employ  a  large  number  of 
lines  in  the  grating.  In  other  words,  the 
intensity  curve  becomes  steeper,  the  light 
crowding  together  more  nearly  into  a  geo- 
metrical line.  As  an  expression  for  the  resolving 
power  we  require  the  change  in  wave-length 

to  shift  the  central  maximum  into  the  position  of  the  first 
For  the  central  maximum  for  wave-length  A,  the  retardation 

the  disturbances  coming  from  the  edges  of  the  grating  is 

le  first  minimum  to  the  left  for  this  wave-length  is  repre- 

'  the  line  BDj  which  will  be  the  direction   of  the  central 
for  some  other  wave-length  slightly  greater  than  A,  say 

The  retardation  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  first  minimum  is 

or  mn(\  +  Sk).     Since  these  two  are  equal,  we  can  write 

mn(\  +  5A)  =  (jmi 4- 1 ) A,  or  -—  =  — 

A     mn 


a.  151. 


)  lines  of  sodium 


5A 


1 


,  so  that  in  order  to  resolve  them 


A      1000' 
•st  order  spectrum,  we  must  utilize  at  least  1000  lines  of 


Wave-Theory,"  Ency.  Brxt.,  vol.  xxiv. 
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the  grating.  They  may  be  separated  in  the  second  order  spectroa 
with  500  lines,  etc.     This  treatment  is  due  to  Lord  Rayleigh. 

It  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that  the  resolving  power  of  the  gratiiq 
does  not  depend  upon  the  closeness  of  the  ruling,  but  merely  upon  tin 
number  of  lines.  Let  us  take  for  example  a  grating  one  inch  in  widtlii 
ruled  with  1000  lines,  which  in  the  first  order  spectrum  will  hardj 
resolve  the  sodium  lines.  Suppose  now  we  interpolate  an  additional 
1000  lines,  making  them  bisect  the  original  spacing.  The  spectra  d 
odd  order  will  disappear  by  interference,  the  energy  being  thron 
into  the  spectra  of  even  orders,  which  increase  in  brmiancy,  the  gui 
being  fourfold  since  the  amplitudes  are  doubled. 

The  resolving  power  in  each  spectrum  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  vai 
before,  since  what  is  now  the  first  order  spectrum  was  previously  Um 
second  order.  If  one  half  the  grating  is  cut  away,  leaving  1000  Iidm 
in  half  an  inch,  the  dispersion  will  not  be  altered  while  the  brigbtnefl 
and  the  resolving  power  are  halved.  The  sodium  lines  are  now  jml 
barely  resolvable  in  the  first  order  spectrum.  If  the  grating  had  beei 
cut  in  halves  before  the  interpolation  of  the  second  ruling,  the  sodim 
lines  would  have  been  just  barely  separated  in  the  second  orte 
spectrum,  500  lines  only  operating.  This  spectrum  is  identical  a 
position  with  the  first  order  spectrum  in  the  second  case.  The  adnn- 
tage  of  ruling  the  lines  close  together  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  plsoi^ 
for  a  given  aperture  of  telescope  and  collimator,  we  can  bring  mort 
lines  to  bear,  and  consequently  increase  the  resolving  power ;  in  tki 
second  place,  we  concentrate  the  light  into  fewer  spectra,  and  obtaii 
increased  brilliancy.  As  Lord  Rayleigh  remarks,  "  There  is  clearly  no 
theoretical  limit  to  the  resolving  power  of  gratings  even  in  spectra  d 
given  order,  but  it  is  possible  that,  as  suggested  by  Rowland,  thi 
structure  of  natural  spectra  may  be  too  coarse  to  give  opportunity  fbl 
resolving  power  much  higher  than  those  now  in  use.  However  tliii 
may  be,  it  would  be  possible  with  the  aid  of  grating  of  given  resolvin| 
power  to  construct  artificially  of  white  light  mixtures  of  slight)} 
different  wave-length  whose  resolution  or  otherwise  would  discriminatf 
between  powers  inferior  and  superior  to  the  given  one."  We  can  easilj 
investigate  the  relation  between  resolving  power  and  number  of  linea 
Illuminate  the  slit  of  the  spectrometer  with  the  light  of  a  sodium  flami^ 
viewing  the  spectrum  by  means  of  a  small  grating,  the  aperture  d 
which  can  be  contracted  in  the  horizontal  direction  by  means  d 
vertical  opaque  screens.  If  we  are  working  in  the  spectrum  of  thi 
first  order,  with  a  Rowland  grating  of  14,000  lines  to  the  inch,  it  wiB 
be  found  that  the  D  lines  run  together  when  the  width  of  the  apertaH 
is  about  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch.  Turning  the  telescope  so  as  to  vifli 
the  lines  in  the  second  order,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  clearij 
resolvable.  If  a  grating  with  coarser  ruling  is  used,  the  minimm 
width  of  the  aperture  consistent  with  resolution  will  be  increased  in  I 
corresponding  degree. 

Intensity  of  Grating  Spectra. — The  intensity  of  grating  spectra  cti 
he  calculated  in  the  case  of  gratings  made  up  of  opaque  and  tram 
parent  intervals.  As  gratings  of  this  type  are  seldom  or  never  used 
such  calculations  are  of  little  practical  value.  In  the  case  of  grating 
ruled  on  speculum  metal  the  distribution  of  light  in  the  spectra  ( 
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9rent  orders  is  very  irregular,  depending  upon  the  form  of  the  groove. 

)  following  method  of  measuring  the  intensity,  used  by  the  author 

determining  what  percentage  of  the  total  incident  light  appeared 

^he  very  bright,  first  order  spectrum  of  a  particular  grating,  may 

of  interest,  as  the  measurements  are  very  easily  made. 

rhe  measuring  apparatus,  or  photometer,  consisted  of  a  pair  of 

x>l  prisms  (one  mounted  in  a  graduated  circle),  a  small  piece  of 

rered  glass,  and  a  bright  and  uni- 

m  sodium  flame.    The  silvered  glass 

i  be  made  by  dissolving  the  varnish 

m  the  back  of  a  piece  of  modem 

rror,  and  polishing  with  rouge.     It 

mounted  vertically  at  an  angle  of 

*  with  the  axes  of  the  Nicols,  and 

ren   the    lower   half  of   the  field 

ig.  152).     The  soda  flame  is  im- 

diately  behind  the  polarizing  prism, 

i  the  grating  stands  to  one  side, 

shown  in  the  figure.     By  turning 

)  grating,  the  central,  or  any  one 

the  lateral  (spectral)  images  of  the 

me  can  be  viewed  in  the  silvered 

rror,  immediately  in  contact  with 

B  image  of  the  flame  seen  through 

t  Nicols,  and    by  turning   one   of  them   the   intensities   can   be 

nirately  adjusted.     We  first  set  the  graduated  Nicol  in  the  zero 

lition,  and  then  turn  the  other  Nicol  to  the  position  of  extinction. 

le  intensity  of  the  restored  light  for  a  given  angle  measured  from 

is  position,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle. 

le  central  image  can  be  located  easily  by  watching  for  the  reflection 

the  flame  in  the  unruled  portion  of  the  surface.    The  results  obtained 

B  recorded  in  the  following  table,  eight  spectral  images  having  been 

Buored: 


Fig.  152. 


bnth 
Mtrain 

Third 
Spectrum 

Second 
Spectrum 

First 
Spectrum 

Central 

First 
Spectrum 

Second 
Si)ectrum 

Third 
Spectrum 

Fourth 
Spectrum 

W3 

0-057 

0-20 

0-31 

016 

0-98 

0-0% 

0-032 

0-01 

The  numbers  given  are  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  the  angles,  and 
present  the  intensities  of  the  images  as  fractional  parts  of  the  light 
inamitted  through  the  first  Nicol.  The  intensity  of  the  first  spec- 
im  on  the  right  is  as  great  as  the  sum  of  all  the  others,  together 
th  the  central  image  (0*94),  which  amounts  to  saying  that  half  of 
B  total  light  reflected  is  found  in  one  spectrum. 
It  is  frequently  stated  that  a  Nicol  reduces  the  intensity  of  un- 
larized  light  by  one  half.  The  reduction  is  obviously  greater  than 
is  on  account  of  the  reflections  at  the  two  oblique  suifaces,  and  to  a 
^ht  extent  by  the  balsam  film.  In  the  present  case  the  surfaces 
the  prism  were  slightly  dull,  and  I  doubt  if  the  intensity  of  the 
nsmitted  light  was  much  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  original  intensity. 
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Calling  the  intensity  of  the  soda  flame  100,  we  get  the  intenritiel 
the  spectra  hy  multiplying  40  by  the  fractions  given  in  the  tabk 
The  sum  of  these  intensities  (eight  spectra  and   central  image)  ^ 
75*6,  which  agrees  fairly   well  with  Rubens's  determination  of 
reflecting  power  of  speculum  metal  for  yellow  (70  per  cent), 
indicates  that  the  ruling  of  the  surface  interferes  in  no  way  with 
total  reflection,  which  is  what  might  be  expected.     The  intei 
point  is  that  half  of  the  total  light  is  found  in  one  spectrum. 
8i)eculum  reflects  70  per  cent,  this  means  that  we  have  35  per 
of  the  light  in  the  first  order  spectrum,  or  about  one-third  fji 
original  amount. 

False  Lines  due  to  Periodic  Errors  or ''  Ghosts.'' — If  the  ill 
is  sufl^ciently  intense,  the  bright  lines  of  the  spectrum  are 
seen  accompanied  by  companion  lines,  symmetrically  placed  to 
right  and  left  of  the  principal  lines.     These  fainter  companions 
termed  "ghosts,"  and  are  due  to  periodic  errors  of  ruling.    Vi 
elaborate  mathematical  treatments  of  their  cause  have  been  given 
Rowland  and  others,  which  hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
The  following  simple  method  of  regarding  the  effects  of  peii( 
errors  will,   however,   make  the  reasons  for  the  occurrence  of 
spurious  lines  clear,  though  we  cannot  determine  the  niunber  of 
lines  or  their  relative  intensities,  as  can  be  done  by  the  more  ~~" 
mathematical  methods. 

Suppose  that  some  irregularity  of  the  ruling  occurs  at  re, 
recurring  intervals,  due  to  some  slight  imperfection  of  the 
engine.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  suppose  that  the  irregularil^' 
consists  in  the  introduction  of  an  extra  line  at  points  half  a  miib*;: 
meter  apart,  a  fault  that  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  in  practice 
of  course.  The  grating  would  thus  be  the  equivalent  of  two  supe^ 
posed  gratings,  one  with  a  fine  spacing,  namely,  that  which  tbt 
machine  is  ruling,  the  other  with  a  0*5  mm.  spacing.  Consider  now. 
the  effect  of  superposing  two  gratings.  If  we  view  a  slit  illuminated 
with  sodium  light  through  the  fine  spaced  grating  we  shall  see  tht' 
central  image  accompanied  by  widely  separated  spectral  images.  Out 
introducing  the  second  grating,  with  lines  ruled  at  wide  intervals,  thi' 
central  image  and  the  lateral  spectral  images  will  all  be  accompanied 
by  lateral  spectra,  which  lie  close  together  on  account  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  ruling,  and  are  very  faint  on  account  of  the  small  valiU: 
of  the  ratio  of  the  width  of  the  line  to  that  of  the  space  between 
the  lines.  In  other  words,  the  second  grating  forms  spectra  not 
only  of  the  slit  (central  image),  but  also  of  the  lateral  spectral! 
images. 

The  errors  which  actually  occur  in  the  process  of  ruling  are,  of 
course,   much  more  complicated.     For  example,  the  spacing  of  the 
lines  may  alter  gradually  in  a  periodic  manner.     We  can  say,  however, 
that,  in  general,  the  effect  of  any  periodic  irregularity  in  the  ruhng: 
will  be  to  produce   spectra  at  angular  distances    similar  to  thoeS' 
produced  by  a  grating  with  a  spacing  equal  to  the  spacing  of  the 
periodic  error.      In  the  words  of   Rowland,    "Each   periodic  error 
produces  the  same  ghosts  in  the  same  place  as  if  it  were  the  only! 
error,  while  others  are  added  which  are  the  ghosts  of  ghosts." 
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AbM's  Diflhustion  Theory  of  Microscopic  Vision. — The  diffraction 

"theory  of  microscopic  vision  was  proposed  about  thirty  years  ago  by 

Abb^.     It  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows.     For  the  production 

[of  a  truthful  image  of  an  illuminated  structure  by  a  lens,  it  is  necessary 

|tliat  the  aperture  be  wide  enough  to  transmit  the  whole  of  the  diffraction 

^pattern  produced  by  the  structure.     If  but  a  portion  of  the  diflraction 

ittem  is  transmitted,  the  image  will  difler  from  the  object,  and  will 

^spond  to  an  object  the  entire  diflraction  pattern  of  which  is  identical 

the  portion  passed  by  the  lens.     If  the  structure  is  so  fine,  or  the 

Ittm  aperture  so  narrow,  that  no  part  of  the  diffraction  pattern  is  trans> 

aitted,  the  structure  will  be  invisible,  no  matter  what  magnification  is 

Abb^  devised  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  to  illustrate 

theory.     By  means  of  suitably  perforated  screens  placed  within  or 

libove  the  objective  of  a  microscope,  one  or  more  oi  the  diffraction 

produced  by  a  glass  grating  (the  object  viewed  through  the 

[aiicroscope)  were  cut  off,  and  the  appearance  of  the  grating  shown  to 

^lie  modified  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.     If  all  of  the  spectra  were 

led  off,  all  trace  of  the  lines  vanished.     It  is  sometimes  assumed 

[tihat  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  microscopic  and  ordinary 

E^wm,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  diffraction  play  no  part  in  the  latter. 

[^Whatever  difference  there  may  be  between  the  two  cases,  arises,  how- 

from  the  relative  size  of  the  objects  involved,   and  from  the 

methods  of  illumination  employed  with  the  microscope,  as  has 

Heen  shown  by  A  B.  Porter,  who  devised  the  following  ingenious 

^K^Moriment  for  demonstrating  that  the  images  of  periodic  structures 

fenned  by  the  naked  eye  itself  are  due  to  diffracted  light.    Light  from 

are  lunp  or  the  sun  passes  through  a  pin-hole  in  a  screen  and  is 

CoeoMd  by  means  of  a  photographic  lens  on  a  cardboard  screen,  about 

30ema.  firom  the  lens — ^immediately  in  front  of  which  a  piece  of  wire  gauze 

Wring  about  thirty  wires  to  the  cm.  is  placed.     The  diffraction  pattern 

ptodnced  on  the  screen  by  the  wire  gauze  consists  of  a  central  image 

^vitfa  a  large  number  of  radiating  spectra  siurounding  it.     There  are 

^vo  setB  of  spectra  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  formed  by  the  two  sets 

of  wires,  with  two  intermediate  sets  also  at  right  angles,  but  rotated 

'ttroogh  forty-five  degrees  with  respect  to  the  others.    These  latter 

ly  be  regarded  as  the  spectra  of  spectra,  and  are  always  seen  when  a 

Broe  of  light  is  viewed  through  a  pair  of  crossed  diffraction  gratings. 

ffijr  eatting  small  holes  in  the  screen  we  may  transmit  any  portion  of 

tke  diffraction  jpattem  and  allow  it  to  enter  the  eye.     If  the  screen 

pierced  by  a  hole  only  large  enough  to  transmit  the  central  image, 

wire  gauze  is  quite  invisible.     If  a  narrow  sUt  is  used  which 

:  Wansmits  only  the  central  image  and  the  horizontal  line  of  spectra,  the 

ieal  wires  alone  are  seen ;  if  the  slit  is  turned  vertically  so  as  to 

'^t^Mismit  the  vertical  line  of  spectra,  the  horizontal  wires  alone  are 

Visible.     If  the  slit  is  turned  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  so  that 

/Mie  diagonal  set  of  spectra  are  transmitted,  neither  the  vertical  nor 

l^llMizontal  wires  are  seen,  but  a  very  real-looking  set  of  wires  appears 

*^mning  diagonally  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  slit.     Such  a 

of  wires  would,   if  acting  alone,   give   rise  to  the  spectra  trans- 

If  the  card  is  pierced  with  three  pin-holes  which  transmit  the 

Central  image  and  two  second  order  spectra,  a  set  of  vertical  wires  is 
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seen,  twice  as  close  together  as  the  actual  wires.  By  catting  two  dill 
in  the,  screen  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  arranging  them  so  as  to 
transmit  the  diagonal  spectra,  we  see  the  gauze  as  if  rotated  throng 
forty-five  degrees. 

These  experiments  are  similar  to  the  ones  devised  by  Abb^  lil 
furnish  a  very  easy  and  convenient  means  of  illustrating  his  theory. 

Number  of  Spectra  and  Distribution  of  Intensity. — The  intensity  of 
grating  spectra  has  been  treated  by  Lord  Rayleigh  ("Theory  rf 
Diffraction  Gratings,"  PhU,  Mag.,  xlvii.,  pp.  81-93,  193-205,  1874;ifcl 
"Wave-Theory,"  Encyd.  Brit,),  In  the  case  of  gratings  consistiiicfl^ 
opaque  and  transparent  parts  of  widths  d  and  a,  it  can  be  shown  wi 
the  intensity  in  any  spectrum  of  order  m  is  given  by 

/>-, :  J>  «=  — «-o  sin*  — -—J, 

in  which  B  is  the  intensity  of  the  image  produced  by  the  lens  in  Aft 
absence  of  the  grating,  and  B^  the  intensity  of  the  spectrom  flR 
order  m.     Since  the  sine  can  never  exceed  unity,  the  utmost  inteofl^ 

attainable  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  only  — s-«oftlii 

original  light.     In  the  first  order,  this  may  amount  ^  -5  ^^^  t7^»  ^^^ 

the  opaque  and  transparent  parts  are  of  equal  width.  If  c^so,  ths 
formula  reduces  to 

and  the  spectra  of  even  order  disappear.  This  can  be  shown  by  mctfi 
of  a  grating  formed  by  winding  fine  copper  wire  on  a  brass  frwnft- 
Two  strands  should  be  wound  side  by  side,  and  pressed  close  tog8tlier« 
One  of  the  ends  is  then  soldered  to  the  frame,  and  the  oUier  wiM 
unwound.  The  remaining  wire  is  now  soldered  to  the  frame,  and  thi 
wires  on  one  side  cut  away.  It  is  best  to  make  the  frame  in  suchi 
way  that  it  can  be  expanded  by  means  of  screws,  after  the  winding  il 
completed  ;  in  this  way  the  wires  are  drawn  taut.  On  viewing  a  d» 
backed  by  a  sodium  fiame  through  such  a  grating,  the  2nd,  4th,  6A| 
etc.,  spectra  will  be  found  wanting.  If  the  grating  is  turned  a  little* 
as  to  alter  the  ratio  of  a  to  d,  these  missing  spectra  at  once  ftpp^ 
If  the  transparent  intervals  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  tcW 
interval  (a-\-d),  we  have  B^i  B={a/(a  +  d)y,  except  for  spectiTS  « 
very  high  order.  In  this  case  the  spectra  are  all  of  equal  intenfl^ 
Gratings  made  by  photographing  black  and  white  drawings  of  panJW 
lines  with  various  ratios  of  a  to  3  are  useful  for  purposes  of  illustration 

The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  light  in  the  spectra  W 
recently  been  investigated  by  A.  B.  Porter,  and  some  extremA 
interesting  effects  found  which  were  verified  by  experiment  (/W 
Mag,,  1905). 

The  case  of  a  grating  formed  by  opaque  bars  and  transparent  J 
tervals  was  first  examin^  by  Fourier's  theorem.  The  amplitude  of  *■■ 
transmitted  light  is  in  this  case  represented  by  a  square-topped  cur^ 
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/whidif  by  Fourier's  theorem,  may  be  represented  by  an  infinite  series  of 
^ccsine  terms.     If  the  edges  of  the  opaque  bars  are  not  sharply  defined, 
■ije,  if  they  are  shaded  slightly,  the  analysis  shows  that  the  higher 
harmonic  terms  in  the  series  are  absent,  and  since  each  one  of  these 
g^ves  a  spectrum,  the  higher  orders  of  spectra  are  absent.     This  was 
verified  experimentally  by  making  a  contact  print  on  a  photographic 
l^te  of  a  grating  with  400  very  sharply-ruled  black  lines  to  the  inch  ; 
•one  edge  of  the  grating  was  in  contact  with  the  plate,  while  the  other 
"WIS  separated  from  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  paper.     The  blurring 
tkos  increased  progressively  across  the  plate.     The  original  grating 
^owed  the  first  35  orders  of  spectra  of  a  sodium  flame,  while  the  print 
«howed  but  three,  when  the  flame  was  viewed  through  the  edge  which 
was  in  contact  with  the  original.     As  the  eye  was  moved  along  the 
print,  the  2nd  and  3rd  order  spectra  rapidly  faded  away,  the  first 
order  only  being  yielded  by  the  end  which  was  separated  from  the 
original.     Applying  this  principle  to  Abba's  theory,  we  see  at  once 
tbat  the  sharpness  of  the  edges  of  the  images  of  a  series  of  black  lines 
[  -depends  upon  the  transmission  of  the  spectra  of  high  orders.     If  only 
the  first  order  spectra  are  passed  the  lines  appear  greatly  blurred.     If 
four  or  five  orders  were  passed,  the  images  became  sharper  and  less 
Uorred,  but  a  fine  dark  line  appeared  down  the  centre  of  each.     This 
was  predicted  by  Porter  from  curves  drawn  representing  the  summa- 
tion of  the  first  five  terms  of  the  Fourier  series,  and  subsequently 
verified  by  experiment.     The  result  is  rather  remarkable  in  showing 
that  a  falsification  of  the  image  may  result  from  an  improvement  of 
the  lens.     When  8  spectra  were  transmitted,  two  dark  lines  appeared 
nmning  down  the  centre  of  each  bright  band.     The  results  were 
verified  by  examining  a  grating  under  a  microscope,  the  objective  of 
which  was  furnished  with  an  iris  diaphragm,  by  which  any  desired 
nomber  of  spectra  could  be  cut  ofl*.     Monochromatic  light  was  used, 
Aod  the  experiments  show  that  some  caution  must  be  used  in  inter- 
preting minute  details  in  micro-photographs   obtained    with  mono- 
chromatic light. 

Porter  has  also  examined  the  effects  of  the  spectra  produced  by 
•ftracture  underljdng  the  structure  upon  which  the  microscope  is 
fcensed.  It  was  found  that  when  monochromatic  light  was  employed, 
the  presence  of  a  second  grating,  a  short  distance  below  the  one  under 
-observation,  in  certain  cases  caused  a  complete  obliteration  of  the  lines 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  field.  It  is  well  known  that  when  two 
.fratines  are  superposed,  with  their  lines  parallel  and  separated  by  a 
'diort  distance,  the  spectra  formed  by  the  double  grating  are  intersected 

S'  transverse  shadow  bands.  If  under  certain  specified  conditions 
ese  shadow  bands  lie  in  the  yellow  of  the  first  order  spectra,  and  the 
iris  diaphragm  of  the  objective  is  contracted  until  only  the  first  order 
tpeetra  are  passed,  we  shall  have  no  spectra  at  all  when  the  microscope 
is  illuminated  with  yellow  light,  and  the  first  order  spectra  when  it  is 
illuminated  with  light  of  some  other  color.  In  Porter's  experiment, 
two  gratings  of  30U0  lines  to  the  inch,  separated  by  a  space  1  mm. 
thick,  were  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope  which  was  focused 
upon  the  upper  grating.  The  instrument  was  illuminated  with  mono- 
chromatic light  furnished  by  a  spectroscope,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
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^^^  «ihKi  the  illumination  was  with  ye 
ieeii»  twice  ^^     ^^^i-  ^^^^^^^y  visible  with  all  other  colors. 

mtne.scr      ^  •^7"''^   ^'^^..    ct^w  jiceresting,  as  they  wore  all  made 
2™*™^        H    *  *■""  "'"  Z-i  '^  ****i    »'Ould   be   considered   normal    wor 
T?r         ^ ' '  ^*  -^   ^-••^  uuittination  and  circular  diaphnigms  cent 
•*•  ■^,>"-**  ^"*   ^^   V*ertheless,"  as  Porter  says,   "when  cei 

^         '"^ft    **       %••«**  ^*  aperture  of  the  lens  and  the  coarse 
'''^^7^-  "^^"^^^   fcNw:v»  iiua^s  were  formed  which  were  utterly 
^  "■'  .^-•^-   ;    ,^»a»ik  Attl  other  images  were  profoundly  moditie( 

4  ,rfUiL-<asw  lying  entirely  beyond  the  focal  plane. 
A  working  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  and 


v-r 


^ji^ 


'^   u  ,^afi  wWl  form  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  everyone 

jjfii'*^"*^^^^^,^  dind  attempts  to  interpret  its  indications." 

.y-«^  "^.  jm.vi-%  oa*  sometimes  been  lightly  treated,  as  most  of 

"^'^'^"^    jtfuIwwwMres  of  images  were  produced  by  diaphragu 

**•*•*■****  .^j^  «Ut«^  crosses,  triangles,  etc.,  which  are  never  met  wit 

'^^•^**  '  iVcwr**  experiments  were,  however,  all  made  with  cin 

^Jj^^'^.gi^  \u»ifr  normal  conditions,  and  the  effects  observed 

'**^l2ky  ^^VttT  J"  practice,  and  be  falsely  interpreted.     The  re 

"^TLii  wfer  to  the  original  paper  for  other  interesting  cases,  ai 

^J^^ITc^^^ibI^W  treatment  than  the  scope  of  this  book  permits. 

'*^^|L^i^  QntiiigB. — To  obtain  sharply  focused  spectra  by  mear 

<k^  iilauie  diffraction  grating,  two  lenses  are  required :  one  to  re 

ftW  aS^  i^irallel  before  its  incidence  upon  the  grating,  the  othe 

iiHiM  itke  i^iraUol  diffracted  rays  in  a  focus.     The  brilliant  disco 

w^    ttiade  by   Rowland  that  gratings    ruled   on  concave  s[)he 

j^r^iM  would  of  themselves  furnish  focused  spectra,  excelling  in  si 

iMM  thi^w  obtained  by  means  of  lenses.     This  discovery  marke< 

^LKvh  ill  the  history  of  spectroscopy,  for  by  dispensing  with  the  le 

ami  the  alworbing  action  which  they  exerted  on  the  ultra-violet 

region  of  short  waves  could  be  explored  with  an  accuracy  never  b- 

jkttaiuikblo,  and  the  gratings  ruled  upon  Professor  Rowland's  mac 

have  iHKHmio  the  standard  instruments  for  spectroscopic  work  thrc 

out  the  world.     They  combine  the  image-forming  power  of  con 

luinvw  with  the  spectrum-producing  j)ower  of  gratings.      A  ma 

ail  vantage  of  the  concave  grating  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  superj. 

«iHVtra  of  different  orders  are  all  in  focus,  which  is  not  the  case 

plane  gnitings  and  lenses,  owing  to  the  fact  that  complete  achrom£ 

tioii  oan  never  bo  obtained.     It  is  thus  possible  to  measure  the  reL 

w»vi*-longths  with  great  accuracy.     An  ultra-violet  line  of  wave-le 

'Ji)»^0  of  the  second  order  spectrum  will  be  photographed  nearl 

ooiuoidence  with  the  D  lines  of  sodium,  and  its  wave-length  ca 

vorv  aciMU'ately  measured  relatively  to  those  lines.     This  methc 

voim'iilonces  was  originated  by  liowland.     But  the  greatest  advai 

of  all  is  the  fact  that,  when  ])roperly  mounted,  the  concave  gri 

vioUlri   spectra    which   are   truly    normal,    i.''.   spectra   in    which 

lUstnnces  betwetMi  the  lines  are  proportional  to  their  wave-lengths. 

Variouji  methods  of  mounting  the  concave  grating  have  been  dov 

'llmt   dtie  to   liowland  is  the  followin;^ :  The  theory  of  the  gni 

which  we  shall  take  up  presently,  show.s  that  if  the  grating  and 

ilhiminiited  slit  are  both  situated  on  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  w 
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i  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  grating,  the  spectra  of 
liferent  orders  ^rill  all  be  in  focus  upon  the  same  circle.  The 
jpectra  are  normal  along  that  portion  of  the  circle  diametrically  oppo- 
site the  grating,  consequently  if  a  photographic  plate  is  placed  at  this 
point  and  bent  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  circle,  the  photo- 
graphic image  will  be  everywhere  in  focus,  and  the  spectrum  will  be 
nonnal.  To  pass  from  one  part  of  the  spectrum  to  another  we  have 
only  to  move  the  slit  around  on  the  circle,  a  method  sometimes 
employed.  With  fixed  sources  of  light,  such  as  the  image  of  the  sun 
formed  by  a  lens  in  combination  with  a  heliostat,  this  is  impossible,  and 
Rowland  devised  the  following  extremely  ingenious  mechanical  device, 
by  which  the  camera  and  grating  could  be  moved,  with  reference  to  a 
6ed  slit,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  required  conditions. 

Two  tracks  AB,  AC  (Fig.  153)  are  rigidly  mounted  on  fixed  beams, 
10  M  to  meet  accurately  at  a  right  angle. 
On  these  tracks  roll  a  pair  of  carriages 
which  support  a  trussed  tube  of  iron,  the 
length  of  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  large  circle,  ie.  the  radius  of 
eonrature  of  the  grating.  One  of  the 
carnages  carries  the  camera,  the  other 
the  grating  G,  while  the  slit  is  per- 
manently mounted  above  the  point 
where  tne  rails  meet.  As  the  camera  is 
moved  away  from  the  slit,  the  grating 
is  drawn  towards  it,  the  three  always 
remaining  on  the  circumference  of  the 
eirde,  with  the  grating  and  camera 
always  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter.  Fio.  153. 

The  grating  is  turned  into  such  a  position 

that  its  center  of  curvature  coincides  with  the  center  of  the  photo- 
gru^ic  plate. 

Full  and  explicit  directions  for  mounting  and  adjusting  the  grating 
wiU  be  found  in  Kayser's  Handbuch  der  Spectroscopies  vol.  i. 

Ilieory  of  the  Concave  Orating. — The  theory  of  the  concave  grating 
his  been  treated  by  Rowland,  Mascart,  and  others.  The  following  is 
doe  to  Runge,  who  specifies  definite  conditions  regarding  the  position 
ofthe  grating,  slit,  and  spectrum,  and  then  investigates  the  nature  of 
the  ruling  necessary  to  produce  sharply  focused  spectra;  for  example, 
Aoold  the  lines  be  equally  spaced  along  the  arc  of  the  grating  or  along 
fte  chord  ?  The  manner  of  ruling  adopted  by  Rowland  gives  equal 
facing  along  the  chord,  for,  as  the  diamond  point  moves  back  and 
wrUi  along  a  fixed  line,  the  concave  surface,  which  lies  flat  upon  the 
iiK>ying  carriage  of  the  dividing  engine,  is  advanced  through  equal 
Pittances  by  means  of  the  screw. 

Suppose  that  we  have  a  small  source  of  monochromatic  light  at  the 
point  A  (Fig.  154),  and  wish  to  determine  the  resultant  at  A'  of 
the  disturbances  coming  from  the  different  elements  of  the  concave 
«tt!ace  GP, 

Let  P  be  any  point  on  the  concave  surface.  An  image  of  A  will  be 
formed  at  A'  whenever  the  disturbances  arising  at  every  point  F  reach 
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Fig.  155. 


and  substituting  in  the  last  equation  for  2ax,  the  value  given  above, 

i,e.  ?  (x^  +  y^  +  z% 
P 


A'  in  the  same  phase.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  ii  AP-^  PA' «  Const, 
or  if  the  curved  surface  is  a  portion  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  having 
A  and  A'  as  foci  Construct  now  a  series  of  confocal  ellipsoids,  under 
the  condition  that  the  constant  distance  AP  +  PA'  for  each  increases 

by  -  for  each  successive  surface.    These  ellipsoids  will  cut  the  spherical 

surface  G  up  into  zones,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  disturbances 

from  any  two  adjacent  ones  will  reach  A'  in 

opposite  phase.     If  AP^  A'P  and  the  radiiis 

of  curvature  of  G  are  large,  the  zones  will 

have  practically  the  same  width,  and  the 

resultant  effect  of  all  at  A*  will  be  zera 

If  every  other  zone  is  blotted  out^  or  if  a 

s^-^  line  is  ruled  on  every  other  one,  so  as  to   ] 

get    rid   of    this    destructive   interference, 

we  shall  have  illumination  at  A'.    Bunge 

Fig.  154.  then  shows  that  with  anv  other  wave-lengw 

differing  even  but  slightly  from  the  one 

considered,  we  shall  have  zero  illumination  at  A\     This  is  merely 

an    explanation    of   the    formation    of   the    spectrum    and    can  be 

omitted. 

Consider  the  spherical  surface  of  radius  p  as  fixed  with  its  vertex 

at  the  origin   of  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z,  and  tangent  to  the  yz  plane. 

Its  equation  in  this  position  is 

3^  +  y^  +  z^-'2px==0. 

Let  the  points  A  and  A'  lie  in  the  xy  plane,  and  let  their  coordinates 
be  a,  b  and  a\  h'  (Fig.  155).     We 
require    expressions    for   AP   and  ^ 

A'P^  for  it  is  the  sum  of  these 
quantities  which  enters  into  our 
expression  for  the  illumination  at 
A\ 

The  coordinates  of  P,  a  point  on 
the  spherical  surface,  are  x^  y,  and  z. 

Then  ZP  =  («  -  a)2  +  (y  -  hf  +  z\ 
or  writing  r^  for  (a*  +  6^), 

From  the  equation  of  the  spherical 
surface  we  have 


AP  +  PA'  =  r  +  r 
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From  the  equatfon  of  the  sphere,  z  is  of  the  second  order  with  respect 
to|fand  z;  the  above  equation  reduces  to  (neglecting  3rd  order  terms) 

A  similar  equation  is  obtained  for  A'P,  and  the  sum  may  be  written 

We  can  simplify  this  equation  by  imposing  certain  conditions.  If 
we  limit  the  vertical  aperture  of  the  mirror  sufficiently,  the  terms  in  z^ 
may  be  neglected.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  if  the  ruled  lines  are 
short,  and  in  practice  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  line  to  the  radius  of 
(^mrature  is  never  made  greater  than  a  certain  amount,  say  -^j^. 

We  can  get  rid  of  the  terms  in  y^  by  proper  disposition  of  A  and  A'. 
The  condition  to  be  fulfilled  is  that 

which  will  occur  if  r^  =  ap  and  r'^  =  a'p,  that  is  if  A  and  A'  are  situated 
on  a  circle,  the  center  of  which  is  on  the  2;-axis  at  a  distance  p/2  from 
the  origin. 

This  is  the  condition  already  specified  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mounting  of  the  grating. 

The  equation  now  reduces  to 


^P  +  ^'P=r  +  /-(U^)y. 


Under  the  conditions  specified  r-^r'  are  independent  of  the  position 
of  the  point  P  on  the  surface  of  the  grating ;  we  need  only  consider  the 

-  +  -J  jy  in  determining  the  illumination  at  A\ 

Call  e  the  distance  between  the  y  coordinates  of  the  lines  n  and 
(*»+l),  or  the  distance  between  their  adjacent  zones;  there  will  be 
lamination  at  A'  when  the  path-difference  between  the  streams  of 
%ht  from  the  two  zones  amounts  to  a  whole  number  of  wave-lengths. 
This  condition  is  obviously  represented  by 


or 


The  consecutive  values  of  the  y  coordinates  of  the  lines  must  there- 
fore differ  by  a  constant  amount;  in  other  words,  the  spacing  of  the 
^ting  must  be  equal  when  measured  along  a  chord  of  the  arc,  and 
^ot  along  the  arc  itself.  The  manner  of  ruling  the  gratings  insures 
this,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
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We  will  now  prove  that  the  spectrum  is  normal  when  the 

is  formed  at  a  point  lying  on  the  normal 

grating,  i.e,  when  A'  lies  on  the  z  axis. 

Under  this  condition  b'  =  0,  and  our  ei 

reduces  to 

b       .         ,       b      .    . 
e  -  =  mA,  or  since  -  =  sm  i, 
r        ^  r 


Fig.  156. 


e  sin  t  =  m\    or    sin  i  = 


mk 


The  distance  AA'  (Fig.  156)  of  the  spi 
line  from  the  source  is,  when  b'  =  0,  given  by  AA'  — p  sin  i, 

substituting  — , 


This  equation  shows  us  that  AA'  increases  in  proportion  tc 
that  the  spectrum  is  normal. 

DifEhu^tion  by  a  Circular  Aperture. — This  case  is  of  especial  ii 
in  connection  with  the  theory  of  optical  instruments. 

Let  B  be  the  radius  of  the  aperture,  and  0  the  angle  of  diffrac 
parallel  rays  which  meet  at  M,  the  focus  of  the  lens.  AB  is  a  dii 
of  the  aperture  and  ON  the  normal  at  the  center. 

Let  the  displacement  at  M  due  to  an  area  p  d<f>  dp  at  A  be  exp 

by  sin  2w^pd^ dp  and  let  OP—p  and  lAOP^^  be  the  coordini 

a  point  P  of  the  aperture.  The  path- 
difference  between  the  rays  leaving  A 
and  R  is  ^J7sin^. 

A  ray  leaving  P,  parallel  to  the  other 
three  rays,  will  have  the  same  path- 
difference  with  respect  to  ^  as  has 
the  ray  from  JST,  the  foot  of  the  per- 
pendicular, let  fall  from  P  upon  AG, 
The  displacement  due  to  the  disturb- 
ance from  P  is  therefore  expressed  by 


Fig.  157. 


psmlirL^ 


t     AHsin 


-jd<f>dp, 


p  d<f>  dp  being  the  area  of  the  surface  element  at  P,  and  since 

AH=B-pco8<f>y 

we  can  write  the  above  expression 

.    ^   /  t     i?  sin  ^    p  cos  6  8m6\  J  ,  , 
p  sm  27r  (  y,  -  — ^—  + ^ )  dif>  dp, 

which  being  the  sine  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  can  be  treated  i 
same  way  as  the  expression  of  similar  form  which  we  develop 
determining  the  effect  of  the  concave  spherical  wave. 
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The  resultant  obtained  by  integrating  over  the  whole  aperture  is 
ten 

'*         „  pcos^sin^  ,,  ,  \* 
p  cos  2v- J- d^dp] 


(h: 


\  J  0  J  0 


.    „  pcos^sin^  ,,  ,  \2 
sm  27r- T- d^dpj  • 


The  second  integral  is  zero,  for  the  elements  of  it,  arising  from  any  two 
points  situated  at  equal  distances  on  opposite  sides  of  PO,  are  equal 
*nd  of  opposite  sign. 
The  intensity  is  therefore 

This  expression  is  integrated  with  respect  to  r  by  parts,  and  with 
respect  to  ^  in  series,  the  final  result  being 

^=<'^^>H'"2(t)-*-3(t)  -ite)  +5(273^)' 
in  which  m  is  defined  by  2m  =  ^^y-  sin  B, 

This  result  was  obtained  by  Airy  {Camb,  Phil.  Trans,,  page  283, 
1^34).  The  series  is  convergent  for  all  values  of  m,  and  becomes 
alternately  positive  and  negative  as  m  increases.  The  intensity  is 
therefore  zero  for  certain  values  of  m,  i,e,  for  certain  values  of  6, 
"  e  have  in  consequence  a  series  of  concentric  bright  and  dark  rings. 
The  angle  0  corresponding  to  any  bright  or  dark  ring  is  found  by 
ascertaining  the  corresponding  value  01  m  in  the  series,  and  equating 
it  to 

^  equation  which  shows  that  the  deviation  6  for  any  ring  is  pro- 
portional to  A,  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  aperture. 

The  diameters  of  the  rings  and  central  spot  consequently  become 
less  as  the  aperture  is  increased  in  size.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  images  of  the  fixed  stars  appear  smaller  in  telescopes  of  large 
aperture  than  in  smaller  instruments. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  -  for  the  first  few  maxima 
*Qd  minima :  ^ 


m 

— • 

Intensit' 

IT 

1st  Max., 

0 

1 

1st  Min., 

0-61 

0 

2nd  Max., 

0-81 

•0174 

2nd  Min., 

0116 

0 

3rd  Max., 

1-333 

•0041 

3rd  Min., 

1-619 

0 
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Besolving  Power  of  Telescope. — The  images  of  two  stars  can  be  seen 
separated  if  the  central  spot  of  the  diffraction  pattern  of  one  falls  at 
or  beyond  the  first  minimum  {i,e.  dark  ring)  of  the  imaee  of  the  other. 
Let  B  be  the  radius  of  the  telescope's  aperture.  The  mfiraction  angle 
6  for  the  first  minimum  is  given  by 

sin  ^  =  0-61^. 

The  angular  distance  between  two  stars  must  therefore  be  greater 
than  6,  as  defined  above,  if  they  are  to  be  seen  separated,  i,e.  we  must 

have  the  angular  separation  ^>  '61  =j  (writing  <f>  for  sin  <^). 

Calling  i^= '00056   mm.   and    expressing  ^  in  minutes,   we  have 

1*17' 
*>-^^.     A  telescope  of  200  mm.  will  therefore  resolve  a  double 

star  with  an  angular  separation  of  '01 17'  = '7".  The  equation  shows 
us  that  the  angular  separation  of  two  stars  which  can  be  separated 
by  a  given  lens  is  roughly  equal  to  the  angle  subtended  by  the  wave- 
length of  light  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens. 

Eabinet's  Principle. — This  principle  is  one  which  is  applied  to 
complementary  diffraction  screens,  by  which  we  mean  a  pair  of  screens 
in  which  the  transparent  portions  of  one  are  replaced  by  opaque 
portions  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  An  example  would  be  a  metal 
plate  with  a  number  of  small  circular  apertures  and  a  glass  plate  with 
metal  discs  of  similar  size  and  distribution.  Babinet's  principle  states 
that  the  diffraction  patterns  are  the  same  in  each  case.  This  we  can 
see  from  the  following  considerations : 

In  the  case  above  the  illumination  at  a  point  M  on  the  screen, 
where  the  parallel  diffracted  rays  of  diffraction  angle  8  from  the 
collection  of  circular  apertures  come  together,  is  represented  by  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  two  integrals  taken  over  the  areas  of  the  apertures. 
This  we  will  call  AJ^-\-  B^.  In  the  same  way  the  illumination  at  the 
same  point  due  to  tne  collection  of  discs  is  A^-^rB^^,  If  the  two  seta 
of  disturbances  act  simultaneously, ».«.  if  the  wave  is  disturbed  by  no 
screen,  the  illumination  is  zero,  provided  the  point  M  is  situated  at  some 
point  not  coincident  with  the  point  at  which  the  wave  comes  to  a  focus; 
in  other  words,  no  diffraction  effects  are  produced.  This  means  that 
the  resultant  of  one  set  of  disturbances  is  able  to  exactly  destroy  the 
resultant  of  the  other  set,  or 

(^1  +  A^^  +  (^1  +  £?2)^  =  0,   or  that  A^=  -  A^  and   -B^  =  - B^. 

The  illumination  is  therefore  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  and  the 
only  result  of  changing  the  screens  is  to  alter  the  resultant  phase  by 
180°. 

The  principle  of  Babinet  cannot  be  applied  universally  to  all 
diffraction  problems,  for  example  the  circular  aperture  and  disc  in 
the  Fresnel  class,  one  of  which  gives  maxima  and  minima  along  the 
axis,  the  other  only  a  maximum.  Its  application  is  restricted  to  point* 
lying  outside  of  the  projection  of  the  aperture,  where  the  illuminatioE 
due  to  the  whole  aperture  is  zero.  As  an  illustration  of  a  caM 
in  which  it  can  be  applied,  suppose  we  have  a  large  aperture  Al 
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Fio.  158. 


Fig.  158)  filled  with  small  circular  discs.  The  illumination  at  points  in 
;.be  regions  CD  and  EF  remains  the  same,  when  circular  apertures  are 
subetitated  for  the  discs,  but  alters  in  the  region  DE^  the  projection  of 
the  large  aperture.  Strictly  speaking  we  cannot  apply  the  principle 
quite  up  to  the  points  D  and  E,  for  if  we  get 
very  near  them  we  are  in  a  region  where  the 
illumination  due  to  the  whole  aperture  is  not 

zero,  owing  to  diffraction  by  its  edges.     The  case 

above  fi^pired  belongs  to  the  Fresnel  class.    If  we 

place  a  lens  behind  the  aperture,  we  can  apply 

the  principle  to  all  points  lying  outside  of  the 

system  of  small  diffraction  rings  formed  by  the 

open  aperture  and  the  lens.     If  the  aperture  is 

fairly  large  and  the  lens  of  short  focus  the  ring  system  is  exceedingly 

small,  and  the  principle  applies  everywhere  except  at  the  image  of  the 

source  of  light  thrown  by  the  lens,  which  is  sensibly  a  point. 
Diffiraction  by  Two  Small  Apertures. — If  we  have  two  small  circular 

apertures  of  the  same  size  and  close  together  we  shall  have  interference 

between  the  disturbances  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  parallel  slits.  The  intensity 
due  to  a  single  aperture  may  be  represented 

by  »=[/(s,s')p. 

in  which  8  and  8'  are  the  two  angular  co- 
ordinates which  determine  the  direction  of 
the  diffracted  ray. 

If  h  is  the  distance  between  the  centers 

of  the  apertures  (Fig.  159),  and  consequently 

the  distance  between  any  two  homologous 

points,   and   <^  is    the  angle   between    the 

diffi-acted  ray  and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  points, 

the  path-difference  between  the  rays  will  be  b  sin  <^,  and  the  intensity 


Fig.  159. 


/=2[/(8,  8')]2  7l-hcos27r 


h  sin  ^^ 


There  will  thus  be  a  system  of  circular  maxima  and  minima,  crossed 
by  a  system  of  parallel  dark  strips  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining 
the  points,  the  position  of  which  is  given  by 


27r 


ft  sin  ^ 


J —  =  (2m+l)7r    or    sin*  =  (m  +  |)^. 


By  Babinet's  principle  we  may  substitute  for  the  apertures  two 
small  circular  discs,  without  changing  the  distribution  of  intensity  in 
the  diffraction  pattern.  In  this  case,  however,  the  diffused  light  and 
tbe  intensity  of  the  illumination  at  the  center  make  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  see  the  rings  and  fringes. 

Diffiraction  by  a  Large  Number  of  Irregularly  Arranged  Circular 
^pertnres  or  Discs. — In  this  case  the  phases  between  the  parallel 
disturbances  from  homologous  points  vary  in  an  irregular  manner,  and 
we  have  on  the  whole  as  much  reinforcement  as  destructive  interference 

• 

in  any  given  direction,  the  case  being  similar  to  the  parallel,  but  not 


/ 
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equidistant  elite.  The  illumination  at  any  point  is  the  same  aa  thK 
produced  by  a  sinele  aperture  multiplied  by  the  number  of  apertorea 
HaloB.— The  faaloa  which  are  sometimes  seen  surrounding  the  m 
or  moon  are  due  to  diffraction  by  small  drops  of  water,  which  b] 
Babinet's  principle  will  produce  the  same  effiecte  aa  small  cireok 
apertures  of  the  same  size.  The  smaller  the  drops  the  lai^r  the  baloi 
but  we  distinguish  between  the  diffraction  balos,  which  are  always  ckw 
to  the  eun,  and  the  targe  rings  due  to  ice  spicules  floating  in  the  tii 
These  halos  can  be  imitated  by  viewing  a  candle  flame  or  other  sonra 
of  light,  through  a  glass  plate,  on  the  surface  of  which  lycopodioii 
has  been  dusted,  or  better,  by  viewing  the  light  through  a  large  glu 
flask,  wet  on  the  inside  and  connected  with  an  air  pump.  On  partitdl; 
exhausting  the  flask  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  pump  a  clocu 
forms  in  tne  flask,  and  the  light  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  brilliand; 
colored  rings. 

When  the  halo  is  produced  by  particles  at  a  great  distance,  as  is  Ih 
case  in  the  atmospheric  phenomena,  instead  of  by  particles  immedia^ 
in  front  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  or  telescope,  the  complete  ring  system  i 
seen  is  of  course  not  produced  by  each  individual  particle. 

The  production  of  the  colorwi  ring  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  160.     Th 

broad  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  sun  is  seen  by  an  sj 

at  X.    A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  are  small  globok 

M   I     I     I     I     j     I     of  water.     The  dotted  arrows  rapreseo 

T  the    directions    of    the    diffracted    rsj) 

^  i    I    i    1    i    4     giving  the  first  maximum  to  the  left  ( 

.     B    c    0    1    F    a     the  central  maximum  for  the  blue  rayi 

Jfj^J^J^^^yf       'he  long  solid  arrows  the  directions  ( 

•^W/^''0^''^ '0        ^^  diffracted  rays  for  the  green,  and  th 

/'y.^/////////  short  arrows  for  the  red.     It  is  obvitm 

/// y  ,'///,/.'/ /  from  the    diagram    that   the   particle  J 

,•'   /'  ,''  ,/   ,''  /'  /  will    send    blue    light    to    the    eye,   th 

'    *    'iL,*'    •■'■'■  particle  E  green  light,  and  the  partiel 

X  F  red  light     The  phenomenon  in  spsc 

Fio.  160.  will    be    represented    by    rotating   th 

diagram  on  AXaaa.'a.  axis.    Each  partiet 

of  water  thus  forma   an   infinitesimal  element   of  the  halo.      If  dn 

particles  vary  in  size  in   different  parte  of  the  sky,  the  angles  o 

diflraction  will  vary  also,  and  we  may  thus  have  a  halo  which  is  do 

a  perfect  circle. 

In  the  same  way  a  cobweb  in  the  sunshine  sends  approximately 
monochromatic  light  to  the  eye,  the  color  depending  on  its  angnl* 
position,  and  a  plane  diffraction  grating  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  Mi 
leot  from  the  eye  appears  illuminated  in  light  of  a  uniform  color. 

Toude's  Eriometer. — The  dependence  of  the  diameter  of  the  hal' 
on  the  size  of  the  diffracting  particles  was  utilized  in  an  ingenious  piec 
of  apparatus  devised  by  Young  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  fibres,  o 
small  particles  of  any  sort.  It  consists  of  a  metal  plate  with  a  bio» 
hole  S  mm.  in  diameter,  surroimdod  by  a  circle  of  smaller  holes  abo' 
1  cm.  in  radius.  The  plate  is  placed  in  front  of  a  lamp  flame,  sX 
viewed  through  the  particles  or  fibres  to  be  measured,  which  are  be 
spread  out  on  a  glass  plate.     The  halo  surrounding  the  central  apertu 
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ayi  be  brought  into  coincidence  with  the  circle  of  small  holes  by 
nrying  the  mstance  of  the  screen,  which  can  be  done  by  sliding  the 
fdate  carrying  the  particles  along  a  graduated  rod,  on  the  end  of  which 
the  diffracting  screen  is  mounted,  the  distance  varying  inversely  as  the 
iiimeter  of  the  halo,  which  in  turn  varies  inversely  as  the  diameter  of 
:k  particles.  The  constant  of  the  instrument  is  determined  by 
ttddng  an  observation  with  particles  of  known  size.  If  (^  is  the 
iktaQce  between  the  screen  and  the  particles  of  known  radius  r,  when 
die  halo  is  in  coincidence  with  the  ring,  and  d!  is  the  distance  for 
pirticles  of  unknown  radius  r\  we  have 

Bffsct  of  moTing  one  of  the  Two  Apertures  in  the  Direction  of  the 
ioBree. — This  case  is  of  especial  interest  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
iht  so-called  diffusion  rings,  which  we  shall  take  up  next.  Suppose  the 
iffaen  with  the  two  circular  apertures  to  be  divided  in  two  along  a 
ios  perpendicular  to  the  line  uniting  the  centers  of  the  apertures  at 
ti  Buddle  point,  and  the  two  halves  displaced  in  the 
tirection  of  the  incident  rays  by  a  distance  a.  Call 
It  the  distance  between  two  homologous  points  A^  B 
)f  the  apertiu*es,  ^  the  angle  between  the  incident  ray 
vA  AB'y  and  x  the  angle  between  the  diffracted  ray 
vdA  AB,  Let  D  be  the  position  of  B  before  it  was 
Boved  forward  through  the  distance  a.  We  require  the 
putlnlifference  between  the  parallel  diffracted  rays  AE 
Bid  BF.  When  the  incident  wave-front  reaches  AD, 
^  secondary  disturbance  leaves  A,  travelling  along 
AB  and  reaching  a  point  E  (so  situated  that  AE  —  a) 
it  the  moment  when  the  incident  wave  reaches  B, 
Ut&ll  a  perpendicular  from  B  upon  AE  meeting  it 
■t  ff,  which  may  be  above  or  below  E  according  as 
K  ■  greater  or  less  than  </>.  If  <^  =  x  ^^®  ^^o  points 
vi8  coincide,  since  then  the  rt.  triangles  DAB  and 
AEB  will  be  equal.  The  path-difference  between  the  parallel  diffracted 
*»y»  is  evidently  HE,  or 

AE  -  AH=a  -  AH  =  2c(cos  *  -  cos  x). 

If  *  and  X  are  small  this  is  approximately  equal  to 

e(x«  -  *^). 

Substituting  this  in  the  expression  obtained  in  the  last  article  we  get 
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=  2(y(8,S')p( 


1  +  COS  2ir 


r 


The  minima  will  be  given  by  Iv  — -^    =»  (2m  +  l)7r 


.2  =  ^2.(^^1)^. 


2c 


P.O. 


N 
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This  equation  represents  concentric  circles  surrounding  a  point  on  I 
the  prolongation  of  AB.  These  minima  of  course  correspond  to  the 
minima  described  in  the  last  article.  When  the  two  apertures  are  side 
by  side  the  minima  are  practically  vertical  straight  lines.  Shifting  one 
of  the  sources  in  the  direction  of  the  incident  light  rays  causes  the 
minima  to  become  arcs  of  circles,  the  center  of  the  concentric  system 
coming  nearer  to  the  image  of  the  source  as  the  apertures  are  further 
displaced.  If  the  apertures  were  in  line,  i.e.  if  ^  =  0,  the  image  of  the 
source  would  be  at  the  center  of  the  system. 

This  will  be  the  case  treated  in  the  next  article,  in  which,  however, 
the  apertures  are  replaced  by  small  opaque  particles.  The  linear  and 
circular  minima,  which  we  have  discussed  in  this  and  the  preceding 
article,  should  be  compared  with  the  minima  produced  by  two  similar 
sources  in  directions  at  right  angles  to,  and  parallel  with  the  line 
joining  them. 

Diffraction  by  Small  Particles  on  the  SorfjGu^  of  a  Mirror. — The  so- 
called  diffusion  rings  observed  when  a  small  source  of  light  is  viewed 
in  a  silvered  glass  mirror,  the  front  surface  of  which  is  slightly  dimmed 
with  a  deposit  of  dust,  such  as  lycopodiiun,  are  in  reality  diffraction 
phenomena.  They  are  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  the  ' 
interference  of  diffused  light,  and  Stokes  was  the  first  to  treat  them 
as  diffraction  effects. 

We  have  here  a  case  of  the  interference  of  the  secondary  dis- 
turbances from  a  particle  interfering  with  the  reflected  secondary 
disturbances  from  the  same  particle,  the  path-difference  depending  on 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  plate  and  its  refractive  index.  Bv  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  viewing  them,  they  may  be 
brought  under  the  Fraunhofer  class  of  diffraction  phenomena.  The 
method  is  due  to  Lommel.  We  require  the  normal  incidence  of  parallel 
rays  upon  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and  a  lens  or  telescope  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  concave  the  reflected  wave-front 

Sunlight  is  concentrated  upon  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer,  which  should 
be  wide  open.     The  parallel  rays  emerging  from  the  collimator  are 

reflected  from  a  piece  of  plane-parallel  glass, 
czp      placed  on  the  table  of  the  instrument  at  an 
L?      angle  of  45"  (Fig.  162),  against  the  dusted 
/^       mirror,  and  by  this  back  through  the  inclined 

reflector  into   the  telescope,   in   which  the 

image  of  the  source  is  seen  surrounded  by 

brilliant  colored  rings. 
y  The   investigation   can   be   simplified   by 

Fid.  1G2.  considering  the  glass  plate  absent,  ue,  by    j 

reducing  the  diffracting  system  to  a  reflecting  j 
surface  with  a  large  number  of  small  particles  lying  in  a  plane  parallel  j 
to,  and  in  front  of  it.  We  may  further  simplify  the  case  by  considering  j 
the  reflecting  surface  absent,  and  a  second  layer  of  particles,  absolutely  ' 
identical  with  the  first,  occupying  the  position  of  the  reflected  image  of 
the  first  layer.  The  source  of  light  we  consider  the  vertical  image  of 
the  actual  source,  seen  behind  the  reflecting  surface.  The  case  as  it 
now  stands  is  a  source  of  light  at  an  infinite  distance,  two  parallel 
equidistant  layers  of  small  particles  identical  with  each  other,  and  » 
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)r  bringing  the  parallel  diffracted  rays  to  a  focus  where  they 
re.  If  the  distance  between  the  layer  of  dust  and  the  reflecting 
)  is  €,  the  distance  between  the  two 

in  the  modified  case  is  obviously  2c. 

particle  in  one  layer  has  a  similar 
K)r  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
comes,  and  we  will  consider  the 
68  so  small  in  comparison   to   the      *  *  /'        •  •  •    o 

X  diameter  of  the  light  source,  that  .''•- zt 

lo  not  shade  their  neighbors  to  any 

e  degree.     Let  A   and  B  be  two      •   •/'       ^b    •  •  «    % 
es  at  distance  2c  (Fig.   163).      We 

investigate  the  mutual  interference 

diffracted  disturbances  in  the  direc- 

'  the  dotted  lines,  making  an  angle  x  ^^-  ^^• 

le  incident  rays.    The  path-difference 

the  same  as  in  the  case  treated  in  the  last  article,  2c (cos  ^  -  cosx). 
trmal  incidence  #  =  0.  If  I^  is  the  intensity  of  the  field  in  the 
>n  Xj  due  to  a  single  layer  of  particles,  the  intensity  when 
yers  are  present  will  be 


r     or/i   .         o    2c(cos^-co8  x\ 
/=  2/j  n  +  cos  27r — ^^ ^  j. 


position  of  the  maxima  and  minima,  due  to  the  second  variable 
are  given  by 

2«(cos  ^  -  cos  x)  =  wi  -, 
lues  of  m  giving  minima,  even  maxima 


cos  X  =  cos  4>  - 


4e 


maxima  and  minima  are  concentric  circles,  the  common  center 
h  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  reflecting  surface.  The 
central  maximum  for  which  w  =  0  is  given  by  x  =  ^-  This 
that  if  we  incline  the  mirror,  the  center  will  move  to  one  side 
mtuaily  disappear,  the  fringes  becoming  approximately  straight. 
lel  Diffinction  Phenomena. — In  the  preceding  section  we  have 
3d  various  diffraction  problems  under  the  simplified  conditions 
;  source  and  screen  at  infinity.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the 
eneral  treatment  of  cases  in  which  the  source  and  screen  are 
'  finite  distances  from  the  diffracting  aperture,  and  no  lenses  are 
r  rendering  the  rays  parallel  or  convergent.  We  cannot  now 
16  phase  as  the  same  at  all  points  in  the  plane  of  the  diffracting 
B,  nor  can  we  solve  the  problems  by  determining  the  resultant 
lel  disturbances  as  in  the  Fraunhofer  class. 
lel  discussed  only  the  diffraction  patterns  produced  by  screens 
i  by  straight  lines  of  infinite  length,  such  as  straight  edges, 
nd  slits.  He  first  showed  that  the  relative  intensities  at 
;  points  on  the  projection  screen,  along  a  line  perpendicular  to 
racting  edge,  could   be   determined   by  considering  only  the 
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secondary  disturbances  coming  from  a  circular  section  of  the  way^ 
front,  the  problem  reducing  itself  to  the  discussion  of  the  resultant 
of  an  infinite  number  of  disturbances  from  a  limited  portion  of  a  linear 
circular  wave. 

In  Figure  164,  AB  and  CD  are  the  sections  of  the  projection  screen 

and  spherical  wave-front  respectively,  F  is  tbr 

section  of  the  diflfracting  screen,  and  0  the  souitj 

of  the  light.     The  relative  illumination  along  AB 

will  be  the  same  whether  we  take  the  resulttnt 

of  the  disturbances  from  the  circular  seeiwn  of 

the  wave  which  is  not  intercepted  by  the  screes 

jP,  or  the  disturbances  from  that  portion  of  the 

complete  spherical  wave  which  is  not  screened  off 

We  have  then  to  determine  the  effects  at  t 

point  P  of  disturbances  coming  from  points  Jf, 

M\  M",  etc.    Let  the  distance  fn>m  0  to  the  edge 

of  F  be  a,  and  from  F  to  the  screen  b,  and  lel 

ds  he  &  small  element  of  the  wave  at  A.    If  the 

displacement  at  A  be  proportional  to  sin  2ir  -^  that  at  P,  contributed 

(/     h\ 
7»~  t)^>  ^^^^®  ^^  element  at  M  will  contribute 
//     ft  +  Sx 
a  displacement  represented  by  sin  2?r(  — r- )^^^>  ^^  which  b  +  8  =  MF. 

The  displacement  at  P  due  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  all  the 
elements  ds  of  the  circular  arc  will  be 


■e 


Fig.  164. 


|sin27rr^--^V/.s-, 


and  the  intensity  (compare  article  on  Diffraction  by  Parallel  Slits) 

/  r       5  \^  /  r      8  \2 

/  =  (    cos  27r  V  dsj  +  f    sin  ^wj  ds  )  , 

in  which  we  have  resolved  e«ach  disturbance  into  two  rectangular  com- 
ponents, which  are  separately  iidded. 

If  we  can  confine  our  attention  to  points  not  far  removed  from  A 

we  can  write  8  =  -  .,  ,— -,  as  can  be  easily  shown  by  considering  a 

and  b  as  the  longer  sides  of  two  right  triangles  similar  to  the  small 
triangles  which  have  the  side  s  in  common ;   8  is  then  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  short  sides  of  the  small  triangles. 
This  gives  us  for  the  intensity 


/= 


cos 


""     abX     ^^J-^U''""^     '^"^J- 


Wnting  .>  —  =o^"»  which  gives 


us 


/    ab\ 


(^'+^) 


and   ds 


I    abX. 


(a +  6) 


dv, 
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^ssion  for  the  intensity  reducing  to 

^=2-(<r^6)[(I 


cos  qf^dvj  +  (    sin  ^v^dvj   I 


k    The  two  integrals  occurring  in  this  expression  are  Toiown  as  the 

jVVesnel  intwrals.     Integrating  them  between  certain  values  of  r,  gives 

Its  the  resau^nt  of  the  secondary  disturbances  from  a  corresponding 

Srtion  of  die  wave-front,  t;  varying  with  s  the  distance  of  the  wave- 
«t  elements  from  the  pole  of  the  wave,  the  latter  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  the  point  at  which  we  are  determining  the  illumination.  The 
fBlaes  of  these  intcCTals  between  0,  and  upper  limits  of  various  values, 
bave  been  evaluated  by  different  methods  by  Fresnel,  Knochenhauer, 
Cauchy,  and  Gilbert,  and  the  results  given  in  tables.  As  we  gradually 
increttse  the  upper  limit,  the  values  of  the  integrals  pass  through 
naTima  and  minima,  approaching  i  as  a  limit,  as  we  see  from  sud- 
titation  in  the  formula 


r- 


sin  mx^dx 


''hich  gives 


I   cos  ^  v^dv 


Fresnel's  method  of  integration  was  as  follows : 

Since  the  absolute  value  of  the  integral  remains  the  same  when  the 
pper  limit  changes  sign,  it  was  sufficient  to  integrate  between  0  and 
-  r.  Assuming  the  value  of  the  integral  to  be  known  between  the 
mits  0  and  i  we  deduce  the  expression  for  the  value  between  i  and 
+ 1^  where  i  is  &  small  fraction  of  the  unit,  for  example  0*1.     Writing 

.     t 
here  u  is  a  variable  which  increases  from  -  ^  to  f  -,  we  have 


cos^v^dv  = 


Fresnel  found  for  this  the  value 
+4       *r  /2 


cos 


2  V  "*■  2  ■*"  V  ^'" 


COS  -  t^  + 1/  +  2  +  2u  +  ^  ju  (in  which  u^  has  been  neglected  as  small) 

An  expression  was  developed  in  the  same  way  for  the  other 
itegral,  and-  with  these  formulae  Fresnel  calculated  his  table  for 
=  0'1,  and   i  (in   succession)  =  0,    -1,   -2,    3,  etc.,  getting  values  for 

-1      r-a      r-3 

t        J    1      J  "8 


,  etc.,  .wWch  by  addition  give 
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The  values   of   the  integrals  are  usually  given  in  xhc 
table,  thus: 

Table  of  Fresnel's  Integrals  (Gilbert). 


A 

B 

A 

V 

/  cos  ixt^riv 

/  siniirtAir 

V 

/■ 

0-0 

00000 

o-oooo 

2-6 

0-3389 

01 

0-0999 

0-0005 

2 '7 

0-3926 

0-2 

01999 

00042 

2-8 

0-4675 

0-3 

0-2994 

0-0141 

2-9 

0-56-24 

0-4 

0-3975 

0-0334 

3  0 

0  6057 

0-5 

0-4923 

0-0647 

31 

0-5616 

0-6 

0-5811 

0-1105 

3-2 

0-4663 

07 

0-6597 

0-1721 

3-3 

0-4057 

0-8 

0-7230 

0-2493 

3-4 

0-4385 

0-9 

0-7648 

0-3398 

3-5 

0-5326 

10 

0-7799 

0-4383 

3-6 

0-5S80 

11 

0-7638 

0-5365 

3-7 

0-5419 

1-2 

0-7154 

0-6234 

3-8 

0-4481 

1-3 

0*6386 

0-6863 

3-9 

0-422;^ 

1-4 

0-5431 

0-7135 

4  0 

0-4984 

1-6 

0-4453 

0-6975 

4-1 

0  5737 

1-6 

0-3655 

0-6383 

4-2 

0-5417 

1-7 

0-3238 

0-5492 

4-3 

0-4494 

1-8 

0-3363 

0-4609 

4  4 

0-4383 

1-9 

0-3945 

0-3734 

4-5 

0-5258 

2  0 

0-4883 

0-3434 

4-6 

0-5672 

21 

0-5814 

0-3743 

4-7 

0-4914 

2-2 

0-6362 

0-4556 

4-8 

o-4:«8 

2-3 

0-6268 

0-5525 

4-9 

0-5002 

2-4 

0-5550 

0-6197 

5  0 

0-5636 

2-5 

0-4574 

0-6192 

QO 

0-5000 

Knochenhauer  developed  the  integrals  in  series  by  part 
tion,  thus : 


I 


cos    Mv  =  «^  cos  ^  V-  +  TT 


v^sin  nt;%', 

f»  2 


9    .      ^    9  7  t^     .      TT    „        TT 

t^^sm  ^ irdv  =     sin  ^v^  -  -^ 

2  o  Ji  o 


TT 


1^ 


TT 


TT 


0 


r^cos-ir'fl?t7, 


v*cos  -v^dv  =  ^  cos  ^v^-\-^ 
2  5        2        0 


v^sin  -V'dv, 


his  final  expression  giving  the  integral  in  the  form  of  the  t 
convergent  series : 


IT 

cos^i 


3. 5*^1 

.0,0, 

TT^f" 

j_ 

+  «'"2''(l.3-i:375-77+-> 


t)lFf*RACrrlON  Ot*  LlGHf  Idd 

3nvergence  becomes  less  as  v  increases,  consequently  the  ex- 
can  only  be  used  for  small  values  of  the  upper  limit. 
^  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  developed  the  integral  in  series 
3re  convergent  for  large  values  of  v. 

ig  back  now  to  the  expression  for  the  illumination  we  see  that 
ts  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  integrals.  The  two 
,  therefore,  represent  the  components  along  two  rectangular 
he  resultant  amplitude.  The  illumination  is  thus  represented 
][uare  of  a  line  joining  the  origin  with  a  point,  the  coordinates 

are  the  two  integrals.  Taking  ^  and  rj  as  the  coordinates  of 
t  for  different  values  of  v  we  will  investigate  the  curve  along 
e  point  moves  as  v  varies.     This  geometrical  discussion  of  the 

is  due  to  Cornu,  and  the  curve  is  known  as  Cornu's  Spiral, 
dd  the  classical  problems  of  diffraction  can  be  solved  in   a 
ical  manner,  the  intensity  curve  of  the  diffraction  pattern  being 
Tom  measurements  made  on  the  spiral, 
's  Spiral. — Let 


iurve  passes  through  the  origin,  since  for  t;  =  0,  ^  and  1/  also 

TO.      Changing  the  sign  of  v  does  not  change  the  values  of 

but  only  their  sign ;  the  curve  is  therefore  symmetrical  about 

in. 

ingent  to  the  curve  makes  an  angle  t  with  the  ^  axis  given  by 

drj        .  TTV^  IT 

tanT=  j^  =  tan  .  -77- or  t  =  -^. 
a|  2  2 

Drigin,  where  v  =  0  the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  ^  axis.     For 
?=  1  it  is  parallel  to  the  rf  axis,  for  8^  =  2  again  parallel  to  the 
nd  for  52  =  3  parallel  to  the  r)  axis, 
uiius  of  curvature  is  given  by 

(It     ttv     its 

=  0  the  radius  is  infinite,  and  the  curve  has  a  point  of  inflection, 
reases  the  radius  decreases,  the  curve  having  the  form  of  a 
piral,  which  winds  about  the  asymptotic  points  P  and  /^,  which 
ids  to  the  values  of  the  integrals  when  the  upper  limits  are 

+  00  and  -  GO  . 

in  construct  the  curve  by  employing  the  equations  for  the 
'  curvature,  and  the  angle  which  the  tangent  makes  with  the 

11  element  of  the  curve  at  distance  ^  from  the  origin  correspond- 
=  01  has  a  radius  of  curvature  p  =  —  =  — ,  the  center  of  curva- 

TTS         TT 

Ig  in  a  direction  from  the  point  such  that  it  makes  the  same 
th  the  77  axis  as  the  tangent  makes  with  the  ^  axis,  viz., 

T=       =-01-. 
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On  this  circle  we  lay  off  the  arc  5  =  *  1 .  We  proceed  in  the  same 
for  points  corresponding  to  5  =  0*2,  5  =  0-3,  etc.,  and  thus  build  up 
entire  curve  This  somewhat  laborious  geometrical  method  is 
necessary,  for  in  Fresnel's  table  of  integrab  we  have  successive  valu 
of  $  and  ff  and  can  plot  the  curve  at  once  bv  taking  them  as  ordinal 
and  abscissae.  In  this  way  the  curve  shown  in  Plate  FV^.  at 
end  of  the  book  was  constructed.  This  curve  we  have  already  us 
the  solution  of  certain  diffraction  problems.  We  will  now  ex 
the  method  employed  by  FresneL  "^  "^ 

Diifraetion  by  a  Straight  Bdge. — In  the  elementary  treatment  «»^ 
have  seen  that  the  illumination  vnthin  the  geometrical  shadow  Mis  of 
gradually  without  showing  maxima  and  minima,  while  outside  of  tk 
edge  of  the  shadow  we  have  maxima  and  minima,  which  decrease  is 
distance,  and  become  more  nearly  of  the  same  intensity  as  we  reoeda 
from  the  edge,  until  finally  we  have  uniform  illumination.  We  will 
now  apply  Fresnel's  expression  to  a  point  P  within  the  geometriol 
edge  of  the  shadow.  The  inte^ation  must  be  taken  from  tne  edge  of 
the  screen  to  infinity.  The  pole  of  the  wave  with  reference  to  P  is  cut 
off  by  the  screen,  and  if  S  represents  the  arc  from  the  pole  to  the  edge^ 
the  expression  for  the  intensity  is  obviously 


or  introducing  the  quantity  v  as  before, 


in  which 


=V^'^-- 


Let  z  equal  the  distance  of   the  point  I*  from  the   edge  of  the 

geometrical  shadow  (Fig.  165), 

a  \       2a 


Write 


r»" 


COS 


Flu.  1G5. 


We  have  shown  that  the  integrals  taken  between  0 
and  X  are  both  equal  to  J,  therefore 

The  value  of  the  quantity  within  the  brackets  was 
determined  by  Fresnel  for  different  values  of  F  (which  corresponded 
to  certain  values  of  »S^  and  J-)  by  the  method  which  we  have  already 
seen.  It  was  found  that  the  illumination  fell  off  rapidly  without 
passing  through  maxima  and  minima,  becoming  0  as  soon  as  F  reached 
any  considerable  value.  In  the  same  way  the  illumination  outside  of 
the  edge  of  the  shadow  was  found  to  depend  on  the  quantity 

(i  +  CyY  +  ih  +  Sr)'. 


J 
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Vliralaes  calculated  from  the  Fresnel  tables  for  this  sum  showed 
)  V  passed   through   maxima  and   minima,   the  increment  of  x 
npry  for  the  change  becoming  less  as  the  distance  from  the  edge 
In^shadow  increased. 

atr  geometrical  solution  of  this  and  kindred  problems  by  the  aid 
Oomu  spiral  which  we  have  already  considered  is  much  more 
lient  and  direct  however. 

ion  by  Thin  Laminae. — Laminary  diffraction  phenomena  of 
mhofer  class  have  already  been  briefly  discussed  in  connection 
I  the  theory  of  the  diflVaction  grating.  We  will  now  examine  the 
of  diffraction  by  a  straight  edge,  when  the  screen,  instead  of  being 
|iie,  consists  of  a  thin  transparent  lamina  of  thickness  c  and 
letive  index  n.  The  path-difference  between  two  rays,  one 
ing  by  the  edge  and  the  other  through  the  edge  of  the  lamina,  is 
l)c.     The  phase-difference  A  will  be  given  by 

this  is  an  odd  multiple  of  ir,  the  edge  of  the  geometrical  shadow 
he  lamina  will  be  in  total  darkness,  for  the  disturbances  from 
ologous  points  of  the  lamina  and  the  clear  space  reach  points 
kted  on  the  edge  of  the  shadow  with  a  path-difference  of  half  a 
B-length,  and  mutually  destroy  one  another.  There  will  in  addition 
iterference  fringes  both  within  and  without  the  edge  of  the  shadow, 
ih  we  shall  investigate  presently. 

A  equals  an  even  multiple  of  tt  not  only  will  there  be  no  minimum 
le  edge  of  the  shadow,  but  the  fringes  will  disappear,  the  illumina- 
being  the  same  as  if  the  lamina  were  absent.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
ion  in  the  lamina  the  former  condition  may  hold  for  one  color, 
latter  for  another,  and  we  may  have  the  fringes  very  distinct  with 
light,  and  scarcely  visible  with  red. 

Bsuming  that  we  are  working  with  monochromatic  light  and  a 
na  giving  a  half-wave  retardation,  we  can  easily  construct  the 
isity-curve  with  the  help  of  the  Cornu  spiral, 
lie  whole  wave  is  utilized  in  this  case,  the  portion  of  the  spiral 
Dsenting  the  part  passing  through  the  lamina  being  rotated  through 
.  For  x^O  the  upper  half  of  the  spiral 
>tated  around  the  origin  through  angle  tt 
comes  into  coincidence  with  the  lower 
The  vector  sum  of  the  lines  from  the 
iptotic  points  to  the  origin  is  zero,  since 
are  equal  and  oppositely  directed,  and 
llumination  is  therefore  0  at  the  center  of 
lystem. 

I  we  increase  x  we  have  our  moving  point 
ng  out  maxima  and  minima  as  in  the  case 
le  opaque  straight  edge,  but  we  shall  find  Fig.  166. 

the  effect  of  adding  the  vector  of  the 

on  of  the  wave  which  was  before  left  out,  and  is  now  utilized 

a  rotation  of  180",  is  to  increase  the  intensity  at  the  maxima  and 

tase  it  at  the  minima.     For  example,  with  an  opaque  screen  the 
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amplitude  would  bo  JM  for  the  value  of  x  giving  the  first  max 
With  the  lamina  screen  the  portion  of  the  spiral  MJ"  is  aaoA. 
natural  direction  of  the  vector  is  towards  J',  but  the  half-wave  n 


tion  directs  it  away  from  J',  the  resultant  being  JM",  which  ia 
than  JM.  If  our  point  has  moved  around  to  N,  the  first  min 
the  direction  of  the  smaller  vector  after  rotation  is  J' N,  which, 
opposed  to  JN,  means  a  subtraction,  and  a  smaller  value 
amplitude. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fringes  are  similar  on  both  sides  of  the  i 
minimum,  for  the  above  construction  applies  in  whichever  du 
we  take  /. 

These  fringes  are  easily  observed  :  split  off  the  thinnest  poesili 
of  mica,  and  cut  the  edges  straight  with  a  pair  of  sharp  si 
Mount  it  on  the  end  of  a  straight  strip  of 
or  a  thin  card,  with  its  edge  accurately 
with  that  of  the  card.  Concentrate  sun 
light  on  a  large  pinhole  in  a  piece  of  ti 
allowing  the  divergent  beam  to  enter  i 
dark-room.  The  screen  should  be  mounted 
4  meters  from  the  source,  and  the  hinges 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  3  or  4  meters 
the  screen.  A  photograph  of  the  fringes  is 
in  Fig.  1G7. 

The  Colors  of  Uixed  Plates. — Inten 
colors  of  this  type  were  discovered  by  Yoni 
described  in  the  Plulosmhical  Transaciionsto) 
and  were  subsequently  studied  by  Sir 
Brewster.  Verdet  ana  other  writers  on 
have  classified  them  with  Newton's  thin-film 
and  have  given  treatments  which  are  no 
rigorous,  and  fail  to  show  where  the 
goes  to. 

The  colors  are  very  easily  obtained  by  p 
a  little  white  of  egg  between  two  pieces  o) 
glass,  separating  the  plates  and  squeezing 
together  a  number  of  times  so  as  to  form  i 
The  plates  are  to  be  pressed  firmly  togothi 
a  rotary  sliding  motion  just  before  the  fri 
comes  sticky,  enclosing  a  film  made  up  of  ; 
albumen  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic.  The  colors  are  best  seen  by  1 
the  plate  towards  a  distant  window  or  other  bright  source  of  lig 
dark  field.  Certain  wave  lengths  will  be  found  to  be  absent 
directly  transmitted  light.  Young's  explanation  was  that  tht 
difference  between  a  ray  passing  through  an  air-space  and  one  ] 
through  the  albumen  was  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths  f( 
colors  as  failed  to  appear  in  the  transmitted  light.  Neither  You 
subsequent  writers,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  show  what  b 
of  these  absent  colors,  thoiigh  both  Young  and  Brewster  obaen 
colored  fringes  which  appeared  in  the  dark  background  to  one 
the  source  of  light.  Brewster  published  a  paper  in  the  Phitoi 
Tranmctims  for  1837  in  which  he  referred  the  colors  to  diffr 
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igh  his  treatment  was  not  very  complete,  and  concerned  cbiefly  the 
I  of  diffraction  by  a  transparent  l&mina  bounded  by  a  straight  edge. 
det  objected  to  this  explanation  on  the  ground  that  the  colore  are 
jpendent  of  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  air-biibbles,  depending 
f  on  the  thickness  of  the  albumen-film  and  the  angle  of  incidence. 
I  interference  phenomena  of  mixed  plates  are  easily  explained  by 

elementary  theory  of  diffraction,  ana  they  should  be  classed  with 
inaiy  diffraction  effects,  and  not  with  thin  film  interferences,  as  is 
ally  the  case, 
n  Fig.  168  let  jiA  represent  the  glass  plates  with  the  albumen  and 

elements  between  them.     We  will  assume  the  thickness  of  the 
imen  such  that  green 
it  suffers  a  retardation 
:  in  traversing  it      If 

8  the  lens  of  the  eye, 

parallel  rays  traverae 

plate,  the  secondary 
urbances  represented 
the  dotted  lines  (nor- 
ly  diffracted  rays)  will 
brought  to  a  focus  at 

that  is,  the  reduced 
he  of  all  these  laya  are 
al  and  the  disturbances 
▼e  at  E  in  the  same 
ae,  if  there  be  no 
irdation.  The  distur- 
COB  coming  from  the 
imen  elements  are  re- 
Icd,  however,  and  reach 

hftlf  a  ware-length 
ind  the  disturbances 
ling  from  the  air  ele- 
its.  The  two  sets 
woy  each  other  at  this  F"*-  !«■ 

It,  and  green  light  will 

be  represented  nere.  In  general,  light  will  be  absent  at  this  point  if 
retardation  of  a  ray  passing  through  albumen  with  respect  to  one 
dng  through  the  adjacent  air  space  is  (2n-(- 1)^.   If  the  film  is  fiurly 

Jc,  this  condition  may  hold  for  a  number  of  colore  in  the  spectrum, 
cb  will  consequently  be  absent  in  the  image  of  any  source  of  light 
1  through  the  plate.  The  (|ue8tion  now  is :  What  becomes  of  this 
rgy  1  In  the  case  of  thin  film  interferoncea,  the  wave-lengths  absent 
he  transmitted  light  appear  in  the  reflected.  This  is  not  the  castt 
b  mixed  plates,  which  show  little  or  no  color  by  reflection.  If  we 
T  to  Fig.  169,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  take  parallel  rays  diffracted  in  an 
que  direction,  the  phase- difTerence  introduced  by  the  retardations 
,he  mosaic  may  be  compensated  by  the  obliquity,  the  agreement  of 
se  being  more  or  less  complete  for  green  light  in  the  point  F.     The 
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case  is  analogous  to  a  laminary  grating,  which  yields  colcMned 
images,  the  absent  wave-lengths  appearing  in  the  spectra, 
plates  throw  the  light  absent  in  the  direct  image  into  a  halo  or 
which  is  seen  to  surround  the  source  of  light 

Laminary  diffraction   phenomena,  which  we  have  just 
and  mixed  plates  belong  to  the  same  class,  the  case  being  beet  d 
as  laminary  diffraction  by  a  great  number  of  irregulariy  dii 
transparent  disks.     If  the  patches  of  the  mosaic  were  of  unifara 
the  halo  would  be  fairly  sharply  defined  and  separated  from  the  i 
image  by  a  dark  space,  which  would  become  wider  as  the  siie  of 
elements  of  the  mosaic   decreased.     Though   it  is  easy   to 
very  perfect    halos    in    some    cases,  separated   by  a  dark  arsa 
considerable  size,  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  elements 
causes  the  halo  to  take  the  form  of  a  disk,  the  center  of  which 
occupied  by  the  direct  image. 

If  the  plates  are  held  close  to  the  eye  and  a  distant  lam 
viewed  through  them,  the  flame  will,  for  example,  appear  porple 
the  surrounding  halo  green.     If  a  small  sodium  flame  is  empl 
parts  of  the  mosaic  will  show  it  much  blurred,  and  surround 
a  halo,  while  other  parts,  where  the  retardation  is  a  whole  nnm^ 
of  half-waves,  show  it  perfectly  sharp  and  distinct.    The  distribui 
of  the  light  in  the  halo  depends  on  the  form  of  the  elements  of 
mosaic.     By  pressing  the  plates  firmly  together  and  slidibg  one  a 
the  other,  the  circular  air-bubbles  can  be  deformed  into  ellipses. 
light  in  the  ring  will  be  more  or  less  concentrated  on  opposite  si* 
of  the  halo.     If  the  ellipses  were  drawn  out  indefinitely,  we  sb 
pass  over  to  the  grating,  and  the  points  of  concentration  would  beooiBi 
first-order  spectra,  the  rest  of  the  iialo  disappearing. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  example  of  this  concentration  of  li^ 
in  a  halo  was  observed  by  the  author  when  copying  some  diffractioi 
gratings  on  bichromatized  albumen.  The  original  grating  was  ruled 
on  glass,  14,400  lines  to  the  inch,  a  spacing  so  fine  that  copies  wen 
only  obtained  with  considerable  difficulty. 

Some  of  the  films  were  found  to  have  frilled  in  the  process  ol 
washing,  the  buckling  of  the  film  following  the  grooves  of  the  gratinf 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  albumen  surface  was  seen  by  the  mic 
to  have  frilled  into  oval  patches  of  varying  length,  but  of  fail 
constant  width,  the  width  being  equal  to  three  lines  of  the  on 
grating.  In  Fig.  168,  IT,  we  have  a  diagram  illustrating  this  condii 
This  plate  when  held  before  the  eye  showed  a  ring  of  wide  a_ 
surrounding  a  brilliant  source  of  light,  with  four  distinct  concern 
tions,  two  very  bright,  and  two  quite  faint.  The  appearance  re; 
one  most  forcibly  of  a  solar  halo,  with  parhelia  or  mock  suns.  Ai 
photograph  of  this  curious  diffraction  pattern  was  made  by  directiqfl 
a  camera  towards  a  brilliant  point  source  of  light,  and  placing  one  « 
the  frilled  plates  before  the  lens.  This  photograph  is  reproduced  *~ 
Fig.  169. 

The  arrangement  of  the  colors  in  the  ** mock-suns"  produced 
this  way  is,  however,   exactly  the   opposite  of  the   arrangement 
the  real  ones,  which  makes  it  appear  doubtful  if  there  is  any  con' 
nexion  between   the  two.      It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  usitsi 
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it  of  parhelia  could  be  improved  by  conBidering  diffraction 
IS  refrftctioQ,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  rainbow. 
t'B  Bands. — A  curious  type  of  interference  bands  was 
id  by  Talbot '  in  1 837.  If,  when  viewing  a  continuous  spectrum 
Ctroscope,  we  place  a  thin  piece  of  glass  or  mica  in  front  of  one 
lie  pupil  of  the  eye,  with  its  edge  towards  the  red  end  of  the 
n,  a  set  of  extremely  black  bands  appear,  crossing  the  spectrum 
to  the  Fraunhofer  lines.  If,  however,  the  thin  plate  be  turned 
I  edge  pointing  towards  the  violet,  no  trace  of  the  bands  is  to 

»t  gave  an  imperiect  explanation  of  the  bands  on  the  elementary 
as  of  interference.  The  thin  plate  retards  certain  colors  an 
nber  of  half  wave  lengths.     These  waves  arrive  at  the  retina  in 


tion  to  interfere  destructively  with  the  waves  which  enter  the 
*ed  portion  of  the  pupil,  the  lens  of  the  eye  bringing  them  to 
le  point,  consequently  these  colors  are  absent  in  the  spectrum, 
ttinctness  of  the  bands  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  plate, 
Ibot's  explanation  neither  accounts  for  this  nor  for  the  apparently 
able  circumstauce  that  the  bands  do  not  appear  at  all  when 
,te  is  turned  with  its  edge  the  other  way,  covering  the  other 

the  pupil,  a  change  which  should  produce  no  effect  on  the 
"ence  theory ;   neither  is  it  quite  clear  what  beoomea  of  the 

The  correct  explanation  was  first  given  by  Airy.^ 
bowed  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  diffraction 
a  and  minhna  as  well  as  the  interference  minima.     As  it  is  only 
lima  parallel  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  that  affect  the  result,  we 

Libert'*  Ann.,  1837. 

iry,  Fogg.  Ana.,  liii.-lviH. ;  PLUom.  Trami.,   1840,  voL  ii.  ;  1942,  yo\.i. 
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can  simplify  the  problem  by  discussing  the  distribution  of  the  illuminai* 
tion  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  spectrum.  In  Fig.  170  let  S  be  a  poJiA 
of  the  spectrum,  JS'  its  image  on  the  retina.     We  know  that  the  imip! 

S'  consists  in  reality  of  a  central  maximu 
with  maxima  and  minima  on  each  side.    Tal- 
bot's treatment  does  not  take  account  of 
difilraction    effects,    but   assumes   that  S' 
identical  with  S.    If  the  di£Eraction  m'  ' 
and  the  interference  minima  are  the 
distance  apart  and  in  step,  it  is  evident 
they  will  be  very  distinct.    K  they  are  oat 
step  they  will  be  less  distinct,  the  maTJma  rf 
one  set  &lling  upon  the  minima  of  the  odier, 
producing  more  nearly  uniform  illuminafcion. 
We    will   first    consider    the   interference 
effects.    Suppose  the  lamina  to  have  such  t 
thickness  that  the  wave-length  at  5  is  retarded 

a  half  wave-length  or  an  odd  multiple  of  ^.    Suppose  also  the  reit 

of  the  spectrum  to  be  absent,  i.e.  reduced  to  a  monochromatic  line  at&^ 
If  the  lamina  were  absent  the  lens  of  the  eye  forms  at  S'  tf 
intense  central  maximum,  with  a  faint  lateral  maximum  on  each  o^ 
at  such  a  distance  that  the  path-difference  between  the  extreme  rays  if 
2X,  the  minimum  between  representing  a  path-difference  of  A  between 
the  extreme  rays. 

Suppose  AB  (Fig.  171)  represent  the  aperture,  the  lines  aa  represent 
the  directions  of  rays  forming  the  central  maximum :  bb  the  directions 

giving  a  path-difference  of  X  for  the  extreme  rays,  and  -  between  the 

center  and  either  edge  as  shown.  This  is  the  direction  of  the  find 
minimum  to  the  left.  Now  introduce  the  lamina 
CB  with  its  half-wave  retardation.  The  illumina- 
tion in  the  direction  aa  will  vanish,  since  the 
disturbances  from  the  lamina  destroy  those  from 
the  uncovered  portion.  The  conditions  for  a 
maximum  are  now  fulfilled  for  the  directions  bb^ 
since  the  path-difference  between  the  ray  Ab  and 
the  parallel  ray  from  the  edge  C  of  the  lamina 
is  X,  the  same  being  true  for  homologous  rays 
from  AC  and  CB,  which  we  can  consider  as  two 
apertures.  On  this  side  of  the  central  maximum 
we  add  the  retardation  of  the  lamina  to  the  path-difference  diM 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  rays.  On  the  other  side  of  the  central  man-  j 
mum  we  subtract  the  retardation  of  the  lamina,  and  obtain  for  the 
homologous  rays  in  direction  Ac  and  Be  the  path-difference  eera 
The  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  lamina  is  the  division  of  the 
central  maximum  into  two  maxima  which  occupy  the  positions  of 
the  minima  which  originally  existed  on  each  side  of  the  central  maxi- 
mum. This  can  be  confirmed  by  experiment.  If  the  spectrometer 
is  illuminated  with  monochromatic  light  and  the  glass  plate  insert^ 
before  the  pupil  of  the  eye  it  will  be  found,  if  things  have  been 


Fig.  171. 
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Tanged  that  the  spectrum  h'ne  in  question  occupies  the  position 
le  of  the  minima,  that  the  line  appears  double.  A  mercury  or 
m  tube  makes  the  best  source  of  light.  The  soda  flame  is  less 
!iBu;tory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  double  line  to  start  with, 
lis  experiment  shows  us  that  the  light  which  disappears  from  the 
;ram  in  the  Talbot  bands  is  merely  shifted  slightly  to  the  right 
left  of  the  position  which  it  normally  occupies.  We  will  next 
der  the  part  played  by  diffraction,  considering  the  effect  at  various 
»  of  the  disturbances  from  two  adjacent  apertures,  one  of  which 
daces  a  definite  retardation.  We  can  make  use  of  the  equation 
h  we  developed  for  two  parallel  slits,  which  gives  for  the  illumina- 
of  a  point  at  distance  y  from  the  center  of  the  system, 


=  4a2( — 2~)  cos^ir^^ ^ ,  m  which  01  = 


irya 


Ac' 
Hals  the  angle  of  diffraction  for  the  point,  and  c  the  radius  of 

iture  of  the  concave   wave   (Fig.    172).     Now  sinS  =  -,  and  the 

c 

jonal  retardation,  which  results  from  the  distance  d  between  the 

;ures  in  the  case  of  the  two  parallel  slits,  is  in 

the  retardation  of  the  lamina,  Le.  this  portion         '^*^"7"*^~*1 


..-&.•• 


e  retardation  is  independent  of  6,  consequently 
lay  write  the  above  expression  in  the  form 

=  («^ycos^(<«±f),   in  which  i?  =  ^^--l). 

lis  is  the  expression  for  the  illumination  pro-  |^  -^ . 

1  by  a  point  of  the  spectrum  located  on  what  ^T^' 

aay  call  the  axis  of  the  system.     Consider  now  fio.  172. 

adjacent  point  of  the  spectrum,  which  would,  in 
.bsence  of  the  lamina,  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  situated  at 
nee  17  from  the  axis.  Our  expression  for  the  illumination  at  y  due 
^ht  coming  from  that  part  of  the  spectrum  for  which  the  focus 
;  is  >y,  is  obtained  by  substituting  y  -y\  for  y  in  the  above  expression, 
b  gives  as  the  more  general  expression  for  (u, 


^  =  T7(y-^)- 


Ac 

ring  to  the  dispersion  of  the  lamina  i?  is  a  function  of  t]  as  well 
and  over  a  small  region  of  the  spectrum  this  function  can  be 
ded  as  linear.     If  the  spectrum  lies  on  the  focal  plane  with  its 
t  end  towards  the  positive  direction  of  y  we  can  write 

R  =  ^rj^  in  which  ^  is  a  constant, 
r  expression  for  the  intensity  now  becomes 

-  2       ^V2  ^  2/      2 ' 
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and  if  we  write  =  C,  and  substitute  for  <^  the  value  given  by 

expression  (C  can  be  regarded  as  a  constant  since  A.  only  varies  a  si 
amount  in  the  region  considered), 

We  have  now  for  the  intensity 

The  resultant  illumination  at  y  due  to  the  superposition  of 
diffraction  images  of  all  the  adjacent  points  of  the  spectrum  will 
the  integral  of  the  above  expression, 

'-i::('-:")'«^[-04)4']'- 


/=2  +  cos 


m  X  i /^(^y^o*  ["  (2 + 0)]  &.. 


Writing  If  for  the  retardation  of  the  lamina  for  light  of  wave-lei 
corresponding  to  the  point  y  of  the  image  of  the  spectrum,  and  wri 


[ — -\  cos [a*(2  +  C)] S(o  =  const. 


we  get  for  total  intensity  I=^-\-  — ^  * . cos R. 

This  expression  shows  us  that  the  posiiion  of  the  bands  depends 
upon  R, 

If  the  thin  plate  is  introduced  from  the  red  side  we  have  the  + 
in  the  expression  for  the  constant, 

Const.  =  f""* (^^^-^\'oos  (2  +  C)  cu8a»  =  0   and   /=  ^. 
If  the  plate  is  introduced  from  the  violet  side  we  have 

Q 

Const.  =H^j  ^or  C<2, 


<^-f)- 


for  2<C<4, 

=  0,  for  4<a 

TT       TT  C 

For  values  of  C  between  0  and  2,  /=  ^  +  ^  ^  cos  -ff. 


and  4,  1=1  +  1(2 -^oobB; 


for  C>4,  7=^. 
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The  bands  are  most  distinct  when  C=  2,  ~ —  =  2. 

ira 

The   above    treatment,    while   perfectly  sound,   involves  so  much 
lathematics,  that  the  mind  is  apt  to  lose   track  of  the   physical 
ignificance  of  the  treatment,  especially  as  regards  the  circumstance 
hat    the    bands   only   appear   when    the 
kte  is  inserted  on  the  violet  side  of  the    Brt 
pectrum.     A    much    simpler,    and    more 
■telligible,  explanation  has  been  given  by 
idmster,  which  is  based  upon  the  modem 
ilea  that  white  light  consists  of  irregular 
Ises,   the  perwdicUy  or  regularity   of 


t  in  the  spectrum  resulting  from  the  ^^  •^'" 

lersing   apparatus   which    produces   it.  •  ^^^**» 

this  idea   was   first   advanced    by    Lord  '^e<f 

thyleigh  in  considering  the  action  of  the  fio.  173. 

lt6«ction  grating  when  analyzing  white 

Ej^t;  a  matter  which  we  shall  investigate  more  in  detail  when  we 
ome  to  the  chapter  on  White  Light.  Suppose  we  have  a  source  of 
rhite  light  at  *S^  (Fig.  173)  which  is  emitting  non-periodic  impulses. 

Let  one  of  these  impulses  fall  upon  the  grating.  If  our  source 
I  It  a  great  distance,  or  if  we  use  a  collimating  lens,  secondary  waves 
rin  leave  the  various  elements  of  the  grating  at  the  same  moment. 
Xnriously  we  can  choose  three  points,  designated  "Blue,"  "Green," 
ad  ''Red"  respectively,  such  that  the  separate  impulses  from  the 
^ing  elements  will  pass  through  them  (in  succession)  with  the 
teriodicity  of  blue,  green,  and  red  light.  We  thus  see  whv  the  red, 
rith  its  slow  periodic  impulses,  is  further  removed  from  the  normal 
»  the  grating  than  the  blue,  or,  in  other  words,  why  the  grating 
mdnids  red  light  at  a  point  further  removed. 
Our  light  wul  not  be  monochromatic  at  the  three  points  unless 
'e  add  a  lens  to  the  system,  for  the  inclination  of  different  parts 
r  the  grating  to  the  lines  joining  them  with  the  points  will  be 
ifferent;  that  is,  different  parts  of  the  grating  construct  different 
dors  at  a  given  point.  With  the  lens  added,  we  have,  however, 
lonochromatic  light  at  points  lying  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens. 
If  now  we  retard  the  impulses  coming  from  one  half  of  the  grating 
ilf  a  wave-length,  they  will  destroy  the  impulses  coming  from  the 
iher  half,  provided  the  two  sets  traverse  the  point  simultaneously. 
learly  we  must  introduce  our  plate  on  the  red  side  if  we  are  to 
xomplish  this,  for  if  we  introduce  it  on  the  other  side,  we  retard 
•et  of  impulses  which  is  already  behind  the  set  with  which  we  wish 
»  make  it  interfere.  This  is  equivalent  to  introducing  it  on  the  blue 
de,  if  we  put  the  plate  between  the  spectrum  and  the  eye,  as  can 
B  easily  seen  by  constructing  a  diagram  illustrating  the  formation 
r  the  image  of  the  spectrum.  The  rays  cross  at  the  point,  and  the 
Bndle  which  we  must  retard,  which  was  originally  on  the  red  side, 
i  now  found  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  retarding  plate  is  placed 
etween  the  grating  and  the  telescope  lens  of  the  spectroscope  it 
mat  be  introduced  from  the  red  side,  instead  of  the  blue,  as  is 
isily  proven  by  experiment.  The  best  thickness  of  the  plate  is 
P.O.  o 
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such  as  will  divide  the  whole  series  of  impulses  into  two  eqi 
portions,  which  arrive  at  the  point  in  pairs ;  i.e,  an  impulse  from 
near  edge  of  the  grating  and  one  from  the  central  element  shonU 
reach  the  point  simultaneously.     If  N  be  the  total  number  of 
of  the  ^ting,  the  best  retardation  is  therefore  ^^A^,  and  the 
should  intercept  exactly  one  half  of  the  beam.     The  value  A 
means  the  wave-length  of  the  light  which  the  grating  constmcU 
the  point.     If  the  retardation  is  greater  or  less,  some  of  the  im[ 
arrive  either  too  soon  or  too  late  to  interfere  with  others,  and 
bands  are  not  as  clearly  defined.     The  impulses  coming  from 
various  elements  of  the  grating  need  not  even  be  considered 
*' to-and-fro "  to  account  for  interference  in  the  manner  su 
Consider  them  all  in  one  direction,  %,e,  half-waves,  and  let  the 
tion  be  such  as  to  cause  one  set  to  fit  exactly  half  way  between 
belonging  to  the  second  set.     The  resulting  disturbance  at  the 
would  have  a  periodicity  twice  as  great  as  it  had  before;  thm 
therefore  light  at  the  point,  but  it  is  light  which  belongs  to 
overlapping  spectrum  of  the  second  order.    As  regards  the  wave-I 
A  under  consideration  there  is  darkness. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  previous  treatment,  we  saw 
the  bands  were  most  distinct  when  the  interference  maxima 
the  same  distance  apart  as  the  diffraction  maxima.     The  same  1 
can  be  shown  by  Schuster's  treatment.     Quoting  from  his  paper : 

"  If  at  a  certain  point  of  the  spectrum  corresponding  to  wave-lengUi 
there  is  a  maximum  of  light,  the  relative  retardation  of  the  i 
interfering  impulses  must  be  equal  to  mA,  m  being  an  integer,  the  nexl 
adjoining  band  towards  the  violet  will  appear  at  wave-length  X!  such 
that 

mA  =  (m+l)X'. 

*'  Hence  for  the  distance  between  the  bands 

A- A'     1 


A' 


m' 


with  the  best  thickness  of  the  interposed  plate  m  =  ^Nf  and  bencc 

A-V_  2 

A'     'N' 

where  A'  in  the  denominator  may  with  sufficient  accuracy  be  replac 
by  A.  If  A"  be  that  wave-length  nearest  to  A  at  which  there  is 
minimum  of  light,  it  follows  that 

A-A-      1  „ 
A     "N' 

This  equation  shows  us  that,  under  the  conditions  of  "  best  thickness  > 
the  difference  between  the  wave-lengths  of  a  maximum  and  its  nei| 

boring  minimum,   divided  by   A,    is  equal  to  ^.     We  shall  find  tl 

same  to  be  true  for  the  diffraction  maxima  and  minima. 

"If  a  linear  homogeneous  source  of  light  of  wave-length   A 
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sxamined   by  means  of  a  grating,  the  central  image  extends  to  a 
irave-length  A,  such  that 

X-A^      1 

A     "JV 

where  N  as  before  is  the  total  number  of  lines  on  the  grating." 

In  this  expression  A- A^  is  the  distance  o^  the  first  minimum  from 
tihe  central  maximum,  of  the  difiraction  pattern  of  a  linear  source  of 
■Bonochromatic  light  seen  with  a  grating  of  N  lines,  which  we  have 
ftfl^  considered  on  page  170. 

Chaster  also  shows  that  if  we  are  using  a  plate  which  is  not  of  the 
**be8t  thickness,"  we  may  restore  the  original  contrast  between  the 
iMudma,  by  screening  off  the  portions  of  the  beam  which  are  not 
Siiterfering. 

In  the  case  when  the  spectrum  is  formed  by  a  prism,  the  method  is 
■%ot  so  obvious,  as  there  is  apparently  no  periodic  structure  to  build  up 
tlie  colored  light.  There  is,  however,  no  especial  difficulty  in  this  case, 
te  we  shall  see  when  we  take  up  the  subject  of  White  Light. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

INTERFERENCE  SPECTROSCOPES   AND  THE  RESOLUT 
OF  SPECTRAL  LINES 

In  the  chapter  on  Diffraction  we  have  discuased  the  action  of 
diffraction  gratiDg,  and  we  wiU  now  take  up  the  eubject  of  the  i 
recently  devised  spectrouopes,  which  should  have  been  treated  in 
chapter  on  Interference,  but  which  have  heen  postponed  for  the  rt 
that  certain  points  cannot  be  well  understood  without  prevk 
conaideriug  the  theory  of  the  grating.  We  will  begin  with 
Michelson  interferometer,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  typa. 


Michelson's  Interferometer, — The  essential  parts  of  this  instru 
are  four  plates  of  glass  arranged  aa  shown  in  Fig.  174.  Plates  A  ■ 
are  cut  from  the  same  piece  of  glass  accurately  plane  parallel, 
may  bo  transparent  or  A  may  bo  half  silvered  on  the  surface  Op| 
to  B.  Plates  C  and  D  are  heavily  silvered  on  their  front  sur 
Plate  D  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  n 
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mg  parallel  ways  by  means  of  a  screw.     The  action  of  the  apparatus 
as  follows :  Light  from  a  source  S  made  parallel  by  a  lens  falls  upon 
plate  Af  the  beam  being  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  half- 
rered  surface.     One  portion  is  reflected  to  the  mirror  D,  the  other 
ismitted  through  B  to  the  mirror  at  C,  which  is  fixed  in  position. 
mirror/)  returns  the  light  to  A,  a  portion  of  it  escaping  through 
half-silvered  film  and  entering  the  observer's  eye,  which  is  located 
0.    The  light  reflected  back  from  C  is  in  part  reflected  from  the 
film   and  enters  the  eye  over  the  same   path.     If  the  path- 
ice  is  an  odd  number  of  half-wave  lengths,  these  two  streams  will 
Tere  destructively  and  we  shall  have  darkness.     The  path-difference 
rcen  the  two  rays  can  be  altered  by  moving  the  mirror  D  by  means 
the  screw.     Consequently  the  point  in  question  upon   the   half- 
surface  will  appear  alternately  bright  and  dark  as  the  carriage 
^ved  along  the  ways.     The  plate  B  is  not  essential,  and  its  object 
be  explained  presently.     We  can  get  a  better  idea,  perhaps,  of  the 
of  the  instrument  in  the  following  way :  The  mirror  C  is  seen 
reflection  in  the  half-silvered  film  in  coincidence  with  the  mirror  D, 
optical  paths  are  the  same.     The  instrument  is  thus  the  equiva- 
of  two  parallel  reflecting  surfaces,  the  distance  between  which  can 
ied.     The  phenomena  presented  by  the  interferometer  are  thus 
it  to  those  shown  by  thin  films,  the  difference  lying  in  the  fact 
It  in  the  present  case  we  may  make  the  distance  between  the  reflect- 
surfaces  as  great  or  as  small  as  we  please. 

our  source  of  light  is  a  point  or  narrow  line,  e.g.  a  vacuum  tube,  a 
must  be  employed  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  If,  however,  we  use 
[liroad  source,  such  as  a  sodium  fiame,  the  lens  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  plate  B  is  called  the  compensator,  and  is  introduced  to  make  the 
optical  paths  symmetrical.  In  its  absence  it  is  obvious  from  the 
km  that  one  of  the  interfering  beams  which  enters  the  eye  has 
irersed  the  plate  A  three  times,  while  the  other  has  passed  through 
^batonce ;  the  double  transit  of  the  latter  ray  through  the  compensator 
ikes  the  two  paths  optically  equivalent.  The  compensator  has  also 
tther  use,  for  by  turning  it  slightly  we  can  increase  or  diminish  the 
ical  path,  thus  compensating  for  and  measuring  a  change  produced 
the  other  path,  as,  for  example,  by  the  introduction  of  a  thin  film, 
refractive  index  of  which  we  wish  to  determine. 
Use  of  tlie  Interferometer. — The  following  very  explicit  directions 
Fusing  the  interferometer  are  taken  from  Mann's  Manual  of  Advanced 
in  which  various  experiments  with  the  instrument  are  described 
detail 

Adjustment. — "Measure  roughly  the  distance  from  the  silver  half- 
upon  the  rear  of  the  plate  A  to  the  front  of  the  mirror  C.     Set 
mirror  Z),  by  turning  the  worm  wheel,  so  that  its  distance  from 
rear  of  A  is  the  same  lis  tliat  of  C  from  A.    This  need  not  be  done 
ktely.     It  is  suggestea  because  it  is  easier  to  find  the  fringes  when 
distance  between  the  mirror  D  and  the  virtual  image  of  the  mirror 
small.     This  distance  will  hereafter  be  called  the  distance  between 
'mirrors. 

Now  place  a  sodium  burner,  or  some  other  source  of  monochromatic 
It  at  5,  in  the  principal  focus  of  a  lens  of  short  focus.     It  is  not 
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necessary  that  the  incident  beam  be  strictlj  parallel.     Hold  some  sma 
object,  such  as  a  pin  or  the  point  of  a  pencil,  between  L  and  A.'^ 

A  pin  hole  in  a  card  is  preferred  by  the  author,  as  the  vertical  an 
horizontal  adjustments  can  be  made  with  greater  precision. 

"  On  looking  into  the  instrument  from  0,  three  images  of  the  smal 
object  will  be  seen.  One  image  is  formed  by  reflection  at  the  front 
surfaces  of  A  and  D ;  the  second  is  formed  by  the  reflection  at  the 
rear  surface  of  A  and  the  front  surface  of  D ;  the  jbhird  is  formed  b; 
reflection  from  the  front  surface  of  C  and  the  rear  surface  of  A, 
Interference  fringes  in  the  monochromatic  light  are  found  by  brioging 
this  third  image  into  coincidence  with  either  of  the  other  two  bf 
means  of  the  adjusting  screws  upon  which  the  mirror  C  rests.  lf» 
however,  it  is  desired  to  find  the  images  in  white  light,  the  second  and 
third  of  these  images  should  be  brought  into  coincidence,  because  than 
the  two  paths  of  the  light  in  the  instrument  are  symmetrical,  it 
each  is  made  up  of  a  given  distance  in  air  and  a  given  thickness  of 
glass.  When  the  paths  are  symmetrical,  the  fringes  are  alwavi 
approximately  arcs  of  circles  as  described  above.  If,  however,  V» 
first  and  third  images  are  made  to  coincide,  then  the  two  optical  pathi 
are  unsymmetrical,  i,e.  the  path  from  A  to  C  has  more  glass  in  it  thin 
from  A  to  D,  and  in  this  case  the  fringes  may  be  ellipses  or  equilatenl 
hyperbolae,  because  of  the  astigmatism  which  is  introduced  by  the  two 
plates  A  and  B,  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  fringes  will  not  appeir 
when  the  two  images  of  the  small  objects  seem  to  have  been  brought 
into  coincidence.  This  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  cannot 
judge  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  this  purpose  when  the  two  are  reall|f  j 
superposed.  To  find  the  fringes  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  thaj 
adjusting  screws  slightly  back  and  forth.  As  the  instrument  has  here 
been  described,  the  second  image  lies  to  the  right  of  the  first. 

*'  Having  found  the  fringes  the  student  should  practise  adjustment 
until  he  can  produce  at  will  the  various  forms  of  fringes.  Thus  the 
circles  appear  when  the  distance  between  the  mirrors  is  not  zero,  uA 
when  the  mirror  D  is  strictly  parallel  to  the  virtual  image  of  C,  The 
accuracy  of  this  adjustment  may  be  tested  by  moving  the  eye  sidewajre 
and  up  and  down  while  looking  at  the  circles.  If  the  adjustment  is 
correct,  any  given  circle  will  not  change  its  diameter,  as  the  eye  is  thai 
moved.  To  be  sure,  the  circles  appear  to  move  across  tne  platai 
because  their  center  is  at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  dropped  froa 
the  eye  to  the  mirror  />,  but  their  apparent  diameters  are  independeni 
of  the  lateral  motion  of  the  eye.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  uae 
the  circular  fringes  whenever  possible. 

"  To  find  the  fringes  in  white  light,  adjust  so  that  the  monochromatie 
fringes  are  arcs  of  circles.  Move  the  carriage  rapidly  by  intervals  of » 
quarter  turn  or  so  of  the  worm  wheel.  When  the  region  of  the  white- 
light  fringes  has  been  passed,  the  curvature  of  the  fringes  will  ba^ 
changed  sign,  i.e.,  if  the  fringes  were  convex  toward  the  right,  the; 
will  now  be  convex  toward  the  left.  Having  thus  located  wit*^" 
rather  narrow  limits  the  position  of  the  mirror  B,  which  iiorrespoi 
to  zero  difference  of  path,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace  the  sodi' 
light  by  a  source  of  white  light,  and  move  the  mirror  D  by  means 
the  worm  slowly  through  this  region  until  the  fringes  appear. 
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These  white-light  fringes  are  strongly  colored  with  the  colors  of 
rton's  rings.  The  central  fringe— the  one  which  indicates  exactly 
poeition  of  zero  difference  of  path — is,  as  in  the  case  of  Newton  s 
p,  black.  This  black  fringe  will  be  entirely  free  from  color,  i,e, 
'ectly  achromatic,  if  the  plates  A  and  B  are  of  the  same  piece  of 
a,  are  equally  thick,  and  are  strictly  parallel.  If  they  are  matched 
ies,  i,e.  if  they  are  made  of  the  same  piece  of  glass  and  have  the  same 
tknesSy  their  parallelism  should  be  adjusted,  until  the  central  fringe 
he  system  is  perfectly  achromatic.  When  this  is  correctly  done, 
colors  of  the  bands  on  either  side  of  the  central  one  will  be 
imetrically  arranged  with  respect  to  the  central  black  fringe." 
f  the  instrument  is  illuminated  with  sodium  light  it  will  be  found 
t  the  fringes  become  invisible  periodically  as  the  mirror  is  moved, 
reasons  which  have  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Interference.  It 
1  be  found  instructive  to  illuminate  the  instrument  with  a  lithium 
ne  containing  a  little  sodium,  and  note  the  shortness  of  the  periods 
indistinctness.  In  using  the  instrument  to  measure  the  refractive 
\eai  or  dispersion  of  a  gas,  the  tube  containing  the  gas  can  be  closed 
ik  plates  of  thin  plate-glass,  which,  if  of  good  quality,  does  not  much 
)ct  the  appearance  of  the  fringes.  The  tube  is  highly  exhausted  and 
I  gas  then  slowly  admitted,  the  shifb  in  the  fringe  system  being 
iermined  by  counting  the  number  of  bands  which  cross  the  hair  in 
\  telescope,  which  can  be  used  to  view  them. 

The  interesting  investigation  by  Johonnott  (Phil,  Mag,^  47,  page  501, 
)9),  on  the  thickness  of  the  "black  spot"  on  soap  films,  is  an  example 
die  many  interesting  applications  of  the  interferometer.  If  we  know 
I  thickness  of  a  transparent  plate  we  can  measure  its  refractive 
ex  by  inserting  it  in  one  of  the  optical  paths  of  the  instrument  and 
isuring  the  fringe  displacement.  The  white  system  must  be  used  of 
ne  in  conjunction  with  the  sodium  or  other  monochromatic  system, 
the  central  fringe  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  identified.  The 
lormal  displacement  of  the  central  band  referred  to  in  the  chapter 
Interference  must  also  be  remembered. 

t  is  evident  now  that  if  the  refractive  index  of  a  film  is  known  the 
,'kness  can  be  determined.  Johonnott  found  that,  by  employing  a 
lery  of  54  soap  films  mounted  on  frames,  it  was  possible  to  get  a 
isurable  shift  of  the  fringes  even  when  the  films  were  so  thin  that 
f  refused  to  reflect  light,  i.e,  showed  the  Newton  black. 
lie  Uiickness  was  found  to  vary  between  '00006  mm.  and  '0004  mm. 
d^t-Waves  as  Standards  of  Length. — Probably  the  most  impor- 
b  use  to  which  the  interferometer  has  been  put  was  the  determina- 
1  of  the  length  of  the  standard  meter  in  wave-lengths  of  the 
aochromatic  radiations  from  cadmium.  The  invariableness  of  the 
re-length  of  the  radiation  sent  out  from  the  atoms  of  a  metal, 
ught  to  a  state  of  luminescence  by  electrical  discharges  in  a  high 
tium,  suggests  their  adoption  as  a  standard  of  length.  This  pro- 
tition  was  first  made  by  Lamont  in  1823,  and  subsequently  by  Dr. 
«ild  about  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  interferometer  in  its 
Bscnt  form  was  unknown,  and  the  method  proposed  involved  the  use 
the  diffraction  grating,  the  measurement  of  its  width,  and  the  deter- 
ination  of  angles,  all  of  which  measurements  would  have  entailed  no 
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very  inconsiderable  errors.  Michelson  suggested  the  use  of  hi 
ferometer,  and  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Gould,  who  represen 
United  States  in  the  International  Committee  of  Weighs 
Measures,  was  asked  to  carry  out  the  experiments  at  the  Inten 
Bureau  at  Sevres  in  collaboration  with  Benoit.  A  very  a 
description  of  the  method  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Michelson*; 
lAghi  fFaves  and  their  Uses  (Chicago  University  Press,  1903). 

The  general   principle  of  the  method  can  be  briefly  outl 
follows : 

The  problem  is  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  two  m 
the  standard  meter  bar  in  terms  of  the  wave-length  of  light 
other  words,  find  out  how  many  light-waves  there  are  in  a 
meter  long. 

A  bronze  bar  10  cms.  in  length,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1 

prepared,  on  the  ends  o 
^^         two  silvered-glass  mirro 


i^ 


\ 


M ^ 


mounted  which  could  I 
accurately  parallel  by  ol 
the  interference  fringes, 
in  the  manner  to  be  d* 
presently.  The  princij 
Fio.  175.  sisted  in  finding  the  nu 

light-waves   in  a  beam 
length  was  equal   to  the  distance  between  the  planes  of  1 
mirrors,  and  then  to  find  how  many  times  this  distance  was  cc 
in  the  meter.     In  a  length  of  10  cms.  there  are,  however, 
300,000  light-waves,  and  the  direct  determination  of  this  nui 
actual  count  would  have  involved  too  much  labor  and  too 
risk  of  accidental  mistakes.     Nine  other  standards  similar  to  tl 
were  therefore  prepared,  each  half  as  long  as  its  predecessor 
lengths  10,  5,  2  5,  125,  etc.,  cms.;  the  smallest  unit  had  mirr< 
reflecting  planes  only  -39  mms.  apart.     The  number  of  light-i 
this  distance  was  first  determined  for  the  red,  green,  and  blue  ra 
from  a  vacuum  tube   containing  cadmium   vapor.      This  was 
plished  by  putting  the  bar  with  its  two  min*ors  in  the  place  o 
the  mirrors  of  the  interferometer ;  the  other  mirror  was  then 
into  such  a  position  that  the  central  fringe  (white  light)  app 
the  field  of,  we  will  say,  the  lower  mirror.     By  moving  the 
back  the  center  of  the  system  could  be  made  to  appear  in  tl 
mirror,  and  by  counting  the  number  of  fringes  which  passed 
this  operation  the  number  of  wave-lengths  in  the  distance 
which  the  mirror  moved  could  be  determined. 

This  first  *'  etalon"  as  it  was  called,  was  next  comjiared  ^ 
second  by  mounting  the  two  side  by  side,  in  place  of  the 
mirror  of  the  interferometer.  The  field  of  view  now  cons 
four  square  areas  corresponding  to  the  four  mirrors  of  the  eialm 
longer  of  the  two  (No.  II.)  was  fixed  in  position,  while  the 
(No.  I.)  could  be  moved  by  turning  the  screw  of  the  instrumer 
reference  plane  (image  of  the  interferometer  mirror  seen  in  tl 
was  then  brought  into  coincidence  with  the  front  surface  of  tl 
mirrors  of  the  two  etalons,  the  plane  B  (Fig.  176,  a),  by  mo^ 
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ferometer  mirror  until  the  colored  fringes  appeared.  This  mirror, 
h  is  usually  fixed,  in  the  present  type  of  instrument  could  be 
xl  along  parallel  ways,  it  was  then  moved  back  until  the  reference 
)  coincided  with  the  upper  mirror  D  of  etalon  I.,  the  plane  R, 
fringes  passing  during  this  motion  of  the  mirror  were  counted,  the 
ber  of  course  corres|)onding  with  the  number  previously  deter- 
d.  Etalon  I.  was  now  moved  back  until  C  came  into  coincidence 
the  reference  plane  R  (Fig.  176,  h).  The  reference  plane  was  now 
xl  to  R\  until  it  coincided  with  D  in  its  new  position,  and  was 
in  a  few  wave-lengths  of  the  plane  of  B^  the  number  being  found 
arning  the  compensating  plate.  The  second  etalon  was  then 
«red  with  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  finally  the  number  of  wave- 
hs  in  the  10  cm.  etalon  had  been  determined.  A  mark  on  this 
Q  was  then  brought  into  coincidence  with  one  of  the  end  marks 
he  meter  bar  under  the  microscope,  and  the  etalon  was  then 
•essively  advanced,  its  front  mirror  being  brought  into  coincidence 
the  plane  previously  occupied  by  the  rear  mirror,  the  reference 
then  moved  back  and  the  process  repeated.     In  this  way  the 
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number  of  waves  in  a  length  equal  to  the  standard  meter  was 
mined.  The  final  results  were  as  follows,  for  15"  C.  and  760  mm. 
ire: 

Red  line  1  m.  =  1553163-5A,  U,  A  =  6438-4722^^, 
Green  line  1  m.  =  1900249-7X,  ix,  A.  =  5085-8240^^, 
Blue  line    1  m.  =  2083372U,  i.e.  A  =  4799-9107^i;. 

e  values  given  by  Rowland  for  these  same  lines  are 

6438-680,  5086001,  and  4800097. 

idea  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  by  comparing 
independent  observations,  the  first  two  by  Michelson,  the  third 

3noit:  1553162-7,     1553164-3,     15531636. 

addition  to  recording  the  length  of  the  standard  meter  in  terms 
invariable  unit,  this  remarkable  piece  of  work  has  given  absolute 
minations  of  three  standard  lines,  which  will  doubtless  stand  for  a 
time,  if  not  for  ever,  as  the  standards  from  which  all  other  lines 
»e  measured. 

nay  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  it  has  recently  been  shown  by 
dflon,   and  proven    experimentally  by  Kayser,  that   Rowlands 
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coincidence  method  is  not  accurate.     As  a  result  of  smaU  errors  ^ 
ruling,  the  second  order  ultra  violet  line  of  wave-length  2  may  not  6* 
exactly   upon  a  first  order  line  of  wave-length  4.      The  use  rf  th* 
grating  is  thus  restricted  to  obtaining  the  wave-lengths  of  lines  b©' 
tween  fixed  standard  lines,  by  interpolation,  at  least  if  the  greets^ 
accuracy  is  required      Revision  of  the  standard  wave-lengths  is  l^ 
progress  at  the  present  time  by  interferometer  methods. 

The  Visibility  Curves.— As  we  saw  in  the  chapter  on  Interferene^r 
the  fringe  system  formed  with  Newton's  combination  of  a  lens  uct 
flat  plate,  illuminated  with  sodium  light,  is  not  continuous.    Ther0 
are  periodic  regions  of  invisibility  as  we  proceed  outward  from  the 
center,  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  maxima  of  D^  coincide  with 
the  minima  of  i>p  uniform  illumination  results.     If  now  2>|  and  D^ 
were  infinitely  narrow  lines  and  single,  the  fringes  would  be  equally 
distinct  when  "in  step,"  regardless  of  the  path-difference.     If,  however^ 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  visibility  will  vary  at  the  different  points  of 
maximum  distinctness.     Suppose,  for  example,  that  each  line  is  a  clois 
double ;  with  a  sufficiently  large  path-difference,  the  two  components 
of  I)y  will  get  out  of  step,  and  we  shall  have  uniform  illumination  and 
invisil)ility  entirely  independent  of  the  light  from  D^.     Fizeau  and 
Foucault,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  interference  spectro- 
scopy, only  recorded  the  successive  recurrences  of  the  fringes  as  the 
path-difference  increased.    Michelson  went  a  step  further,  andmeasured 
the  distinctness  of  the  fringes  at  each   reappearance.      From  these 
observations  he  was  able  to  compute  the  nature  of  the  lines,  ue,  whether 
they  were  single  or  double,  broad  or  narrow,  etc.     If  J^  denotes  the 
maximum  brightness  of  a  fringe,  and  «/o  the  intensity  of  the  dark 
region  between,  Michelson  calls 

the  "  Visibility,"  a  quantity  which  represents  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  fringes  a})pear  to  the  eye. 

If  we  know  the  nature  of  the  distribution  of  the  light  in  the  source, 
i.e.  whether  the  lines  are  single  or  double,  accompanied  or  not  by 
fainter  companions,  etc.,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  visibility  curve  in 
which  the  values  of  V  are  plotted  as  ordinates  and  the  path-differences 
as  abscissae. 

Michelson   commenced   by  calculating   the  \isibility  curves  which 
would  result  from  various  types  of  single,  double,  and  multiple  lines. 
Examples  of  such  curves  are  shown  in  Pig.  177,  the  intensity  carveB  of 
the  spectrum  lines  being  shown  to  the  left  of  each.     The  curves  shown 
are  resultant  curves  formed  by  the  superposition  of  wave-trains  such 
as  would  emanate  from  sources  having  a  distribution  of  intensity  as 
figured.      The   visibility   curves  are  obviously   the   envelopes  of  the 
above  curves.     Michelson  next  took  up  the  subject  of  the  construction 
of  an  intensitv  curve  from  a  visibilitv  curve,  a  much  more  difficult 
problem.     His  work  in  this  line  was  much  aided  by  the  invention  of 
his  harmonic  analyzer,  a  machine  which  se()arates  out  of  a  complex 
curse  the  simple  harmonic  curves  of  which  it  is  formed;  in  other  words, 
makes  a  Fourier  analvsis  of  it. 
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Ab  Lord  Bayleigh  has  shown  (PhU.  Mag ,  Si,  page  407,  1892),  the 
rigorouB  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  possible,  for,  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  symmetry  in  the  group  of  lines,  we  may  have  a  large 
number  ci  different  distributions  of  intensity,  all  of  which  give  the 
asme  visibility  curve.  It  is  impossible,  moreover,  to  decide  from  the 
^[isibility  curve  on  which  side  of  the  principal  line  a  fainter  component 
lies.  Michekon's  predictions  regarding  the  structure  of  many  lines 
have  been  subsequently  verified,  however,  and  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
tbe  pioneer  in  the  field  of  investigations  devoted  to  the  minute  study 

of  spectrum  lines. 
The  method  has  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent  by  other 

observers,  partly  from  the  great  difficulty  of  estimating  ''  visibilities  " 

erf  the  fringes,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  results. 

Michelaon's  results  were  due  to  his  great  skill  in  this  respect,  which 

Intensity 
Curve.  Visibility  Curve. 


'  '>n_r>0nA/>  r>'rB-iri_r'Mtnj\r^'"'^~~'*Wwn"'" 


Fio.  177. 

resulted  from  long  experience  and  familiarity  with  his  instrument. 
The  more  modern  interferometers  show  objectively  what  before  could 
only  be  guessed  at,  that  is,  they  actually  separate  the  line  into  its 
components  just  as  the  prism  and  grating  separate  the  originally  com- 
posite lisht  into  a  spectrum  of  lines. 

Michdson's  genius  gave  us  the  next  instrument  in  the  series  which 
we  are  considering,  and  we  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  optical  instruments  ever  devised,  the 
echelon  grating. 

The  Edielon  Grating. — A  remarkable  kind  of  grating  was  constructed 
by  Michelson.^ 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Diffraction  the  resolving  power  of 
&  grating  is  represented  by  mn,  the  product  of  the  order  of  the  spectrum 


*  "The  Echelon  Spectroscope,"  Aatrophys.  J.,  8,  p.  36,  1898. 
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Fig.  178. 


arnd  tfae  number  of i  lines.     High  resolving  power  had  beeu  secared 

previously  by  ruling  a  very  large  number  of  lines: 
Michelson  attacked  the  problem  in  a  new  directioB 
and  constructed  a  gi*ating  for  which  m  instead  of  t 
had  a  large  value.  The  order  of  the  spectnmi  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  wave-lengths  in  the 
path-difference  of  disturbances  coming  from  adjaoeDi 
elements.  If  the  path  difference  can  be  made  1000 
wave-lengths,  we  have  a  spectrum  of  1000th  order. 
Michelson  accomplished  this  by  building  up  a  flight 
of  steps  of  glass  plates,  all  of  exactly  the  same 
thickness  and  plane-parallel  to  within  ^th  of  a 
wave  length  of  sodium  light.  The  plates  were  cot 
from  a  single  disc,  which  was  figured  with  the 
greatest  care  by  Mr.  Petitdidier,  and  mounted  as 
shown  in  Fig.  178.  If  light  is  sent  through  the 
series  of  plates  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrows,  it  is  obvious  that  the  streams  emerging  from 
the  steps  are  retarded  on  each  other  by  amoants 
depending  on  the  thickness  traversed,  and  the  re- 
fractive index  of  the  glass.  Now  the  retardation 
by  a  plate  2  cms.  in  thickness  is  considerably  over 
20,000  wave-lengths ;  consequently  we  are  aealing 
with  a  spectrum  of  the  20,000th  order,  if  the  plates 
have  this  thickness.  The  number  of  the  plates 
cannot  be  increased  above  30  to  advantage,  owing  to  the  loss  of  light 
by  absorption  and  reflection  from  the  surfaces.  Our  resolving  power 
is  thus  about  30  x  20,000  or  roughly  600,000,  or  the  grating  should 
separate  lines  only  ^^i^th  of  the  distance  between  the  D  Hues  apart. 

The  echelon  throws  all  its  light  into  one,  or  at  most  two,  spectra; 
consequently  it  is  well   adapted  for   the  minute   structure   of  feint 
spectrum  lines.     Its  great  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty  of  interpreting 
the   results  obtained  with   it,  and  the  impossibility  of  seeing  more 
than  a  single  line  at  a  time.     Even  if  sodium  light  is  used  nothing^ 
can  be  seen   which  can  be  interpreted.      With  certain  thickness  of 
plates  the  D.  and  D^  spectrum  lines  may  coincide,  one  being  seea 
ii|i,  say,  the '3000th  order,  and  the  other 
in  the  2030th,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
reiardatibh.    With  plates  of  a  different 
thickness  the  D^  spectra  may  fall  midr 
way  ,between  those  due  to  Z^^.     As  the 
specftra  of  succeeding  orders  are  very 
cloge  together,  it  is  obvious  that,  except  Pig.  179. 

when  employing  extremely  homogeneous 
radiation,  we  shall  have  a  confused  jumble  of  lines. 

Only  three  different  orders  can  be  seen  at  one  time,  but  by  tumin 
the  echelon  slightly  others  may  be  brought  into  view.  We  can  sa»^ 
tHe 'echelon  so  as  to  have  two  adjacent  orders  of  equal  intensity?" -t 
as  in  the  first  diagram  of  Fig.  179,  or  so  as  to  have  one  brigfc^'*^ 
line  bordered  by  two  faint  ones.  The  latter  condition  is  usualiy 
preferable. 
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The  light  must  luidergo  previous  prismatic  analysis  before  it  eiders 
he  collimator  slit*  of  the  echelon  spectroscope,  or  we'^^^nay  illuminate 
he  slit  with  the  heterogeneous  light  and  place  a  prism  between  the 
chelon  and  the  telescope.  The  instrument  is  especially  well  adapted 
nr  the  exhibition  of  the  Zeemen  effect,  as  it  is  pompact,  Jind  extremely 
aring  of  light,  and  requires  practically  no  adjustment  if  the  plates  are 
iroperly  mounted  in  a  metal  case.  The  writer  has  had  no  difficulty 
Q  showing  the  Zeemen  effect  with  an  improvised  echelon  made  by 
tanding  four  interferometer  plates  on  the  table  of  a  small  spectro- 
cope.  A  five-element  grating  is  secured  in  this  way,  since  a  stream 
if  unretarded  light  can  be  passed  by  the  edge  of  the  first  plate.  The 
ndth  of  the  steps  should  not  exceed  one  or  two  mms.  and  a  card- 
K)ard  screen  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  cut  ofi"  all  the  light  except 
hat  which  comes  through  the  steps,  a  clear  space  of  equal  width  to 
me  side  of  the  first  plate,  and  a  strip  of  the  same  width  at  the  edge 
>f  the  last  plate,  Le,  the  top  st^p.  In  other  Words,  When  looking  at 
ihe  echelon  irom  the  direction  of  the  telescope  the  screen  should  hide 
sverything  except  five  vertical  elements  of  equal  width,  four  of  them 
^lass  and  one  air.  A  direct  vision  prism  can  be  put  between  the  plates 
ind  the  telescope  to  separate  the  echelon  spectra  of  the  different  lines 
in  the  spectrum  under  investigation.  A  mercury  vacuum  tube  between 
^he  conical  poles  of  a  powerml  electromagnet  is  a  suitable  source  of 
light  to  work  with,  the  green  line  splitting  up  as  soon  as  the  current 
18  turned  on. 

Theory  of  Echelon. — The  theory  as  worked  out  by  Michelson  is  9^ 
follows: 

Let  5  be  the  width  and   t  the  height  of  each  step,   and  0  the 
angle  of  diffraction   (Fig.   180).      If  the   order  of  the  spectrum  is 
designated  by  m,  and  the  rof.  index  of  the 
glass  by  /:*,  we  have  for  the  path-difference 
between  the  diffracted  rays  indicated  by  the 
MT0W8,  mk  =  ijU-  ac. 

Now  a>c  =  t  cos  ^  -  5  sin  ^ ; 

.*.   mk  =  [4-1  cos  ^  -I-  s  sin  6. 

(1)       mX  =  (/i-l)/  +  s^, 

since  $  is  very  small,  sin  6=6,  cos  ^  =  1 . 
To  find  the  dispersion   which  is  repre- 

■wted  by  — ,  we  differentiate  6  with  respect 

^  ^  in  the  above   equation,  remembering 
that  n  is  also  a  function  of  k, 
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Fig.  180. 


Substituting  for  m  its  approximate  value  (ft  -  1)  y»  we  obtain 


(^)  4=;[<'-)-4]='V 


w  we  represent  the  bracketed  term  by  b. 
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The  resolving  power,  which  we  define  by  -=-,  is  by  equation  (2)  s-r-. 

U  dd  ia  the  increment  in  the  angle  of 
diffraction  necessary  for  resolution 
(Fig.  181),  ue,  the  angle  between  the 
principal  maximum  and  the  first  mini- 
mum (see   page  177),  we  can  write 

dd  —  —,  as  is  made  clear  by  the  figure, 


1 


1 1 


TW 


in  which  we  have 


Fig.  181. 


—  =  sm  0, 
ns 


(n4.1)X 


ns 


=  mi(e+dff). 


Owing  to  the  small  value  of  dS^ 
we  get  by  subtraction  of  the  first  equation  from  the  second 

A 
ns 


sin  d$  —  dd 


in  which  ns  is  the  total  width  of  the  grating. 
This  gives  us  for  the  resolving  power. 

To  find  the  distance  between  the  spectra  of  succeeding  orders,  we 
difierentiate  equation  (1)  with  respect  to  m, 

de^^x 

dm^  s' 

or  if  we  put  ^m=  1  to  obtain  the  change  in  6,  in  passing  from  order  m 
to  order  m±l, 

(4)    dOi  =  ^, 

in  which  dO^  is  the  angle  of  diffraction  between  adjacent  spectra. 

We  will  now  determine  the  change  in  the  wave-length  which  giyw 
dO  the  same  value  as  dd^,  that  is,  we  will  derive  an  expression  which 
will  enable  us  to  compare  the  distance  between  the  components  of  a 
double  line,  with  the  distance  between  the  spectra.  This  we  can  easily 
do  by  substituting  (4)  in  (2),  which  gives 

in  which  dk  is  the  increment  of  wave-length  necessary  to  produce  the 
increment  dO^,  that  is  the  components  of  a  double  line,  with  a  wave- 
length difference  dX  (as  defined  by  (5)),  will  be  separated  by  a  distanee 
exactly  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  spectra  of  succeeding  orders. 

Comparison  of  (3)  with  (5)  shows  us  that  the  limit  of  resolution  is  -- 

of  the  distance  between  the  spectra.  "  This,"  says  Professor  Michelson, 
*'  is  a  rather  serious  objection  to  this  form  of  spectroscope.     Thus  in 
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serving  the  effect  of  increasing  density  on  the  breadth  of  the  sodium 
es,  if  the  broadening  be  of  the  order  r-  the  two  contiguous  spectra 

the  same  line  will  overlap.    As  a  particular  case  let  us  take  t  =  7  mm., 

in  -  =  — --— ,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  examine  lines  whose 
bt     17000  * 

iadth  is  greater  than  ^  of  the  distance  between  the  D  lines.     It  is 

dently  advantageous  on  this  account  to  make  /  as  small  as  possible." 

Dbviously  t  has  its  smallest  possible  value  (zero)  in  the  case  of  the 

linary  diffraction  grating  ruled  on  glass. 

To  get  high  resolving  power,  however,  we  must  make  either  n  or  t 

^e.    The  former  quantity  cannot  be  increased  to  advantage  above 

or  30,   for  reasons   already   specified,   consequently    t  must    be 

de  large. 

Vlichelson  constructed  three  echelons,  with  plates  7,  18,  and  30  mms. 

thickness,  having  resolving  powers  equal  to  210,000,  540,000,  and 

),000  respectively,  the  smallest  value  surpassing  that  of  the  largest 

.tings  niled  on  speculum  metal. 

The  distribution  oT  intensity  is  deduced  from  the  formula 


A  = 


27r 


COB  jKtdXy  where    p=  c- 0 


Hence 


7  =  ^2  = 


sin^TT  *  6 


ich  vanishes  for  ^  =  ±  -  =  dO,  the  distance  between  the  spectra. 

Two  spectra  will  thus  in  general  be  visible,  of  unequal  intensity,  as 
>wn  in  Fig.  182,  but  by  inclining 
'  echelon  a  trifle  one  of  them  can 

brought  into  the  position  ^  =  0, 
en  it  reaches  its  maximum  in- 
sity,  and  the  two  adjacent  spectra, 
ing  at  TT,  practically  disappear.    Or 

can  so  adjust  the  echelon  as  to 
^e  two  spectra  of  equal  intensity 
Qmetrically  placed.  These  two 
iitions  have  been  named  positions 
single  and  double  order, 
^e  can  perhaps  arrive  at  a  better 
ception  of  the  action  of  the 
elon  if  we  consider  a  type  in  which  t,  the  thickness  of  the  plates,  is 
ie  very  small.     Such  a  grating  can  be  constructed  of  mica  films, 

mm.  or  so  in  thickness.  We  can  in  this  way  obtain  a  type  inter- 
liate  between  the  ordinary  grating  and  the  thick  plate  echelon  of 
;helson.  With  a  grating  of  this  description,  the  distance  between 
>  fairly  close  lines  will  not  be  greater  than  the  distance  between 

spectra. 


Fig.  182. 
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An  echelon  grating  of  8  or  10  elements  can  be  made  of  mict,  whid 
illustrates  the  principle,  though  of  no  use  as  a  piece  of  optical  appante 
It  is  useful  as  coming  midway  between  the  ordinary  grating  and  tke 
echelon  as  usually  constructed.  By  its  aid  lines  can  be  sepanted 
which,  with  an  ordinary  grating  of  the  same  number  of  element 
would  appear  single.  It  shows  spectra  of  the  same  general  appeanuM 
as  in  the  more  powerful  instruments,  can  be  set  for  single  ana  doaUi 
order,  and  though  useless  as  a  tool  for  research,  is  almost  as  satis&etoif 
for  purposes  of  demonstration  as  the  costly  batteries  of  thick  plates. 

The  very  best  quality  of  mica  must  be  used,  a  sheet  about  "OS  nua 
thick  being  split  off.  This  must  be  examined  with  an  interferom^ 
and  a  portion  picked  out  of  uniform  thickness,  that  is,  an  area  most  bo 
found,  across  which  the  fringes  run  straight  and  unbroken.  Possiblf 
a  simple  examination  of  the  film  with  a  sodium  flame  would  answer  u 
well.  The  following  description  of  a  mica  echelon  constructed  by  the 
author  and  described  in  the  Philosophical  Magtmne  for  June  1901,  mij 
be  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  undertake  the  task  of  constructing  a 
similar  piece  of  demonstration  apparatus. 

A  number  of  thin  sheets  of  mica  were  examined  with  the  interfero- 
meter, and  one  selected  over  a  considerable  portion  of  which  the  frin^ 
appeared  straight  and  unbroken.  This  area  was  roughly  outlined  with 
a  pin-scratch,  and  cut  up  into  a  dozen  small  rectangles  with  a  prints 
trimmer.  The  retardation  of  one  of  these  was  measured  with  the 
interferometer,  and  found  to  be  fifty  wave-lengths  for  sodium  lighl 
The  grating  would  therefore  yield  spectra  of  about  the  50th  oraer. 
A  grating-space  of  0*5  mm.  was  determined  upon,  and  a  strip  of  gltfi 
was  accordingly  ruled  with  this  spacing  on  a  dividing-engine.  Qb' 
this  scale  the  echelon  was  built  up,  the  plates  being  put  in  positioo 
under  the  microscope,  and  cemented  at  the  edges  by  means  of  small 
bits  of  sealing-wax  and  a  hot  wire. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  attaching  each  plate  without 
disturbing  the  spacing  of  the  others.  The  first  two  or  three  gratings 
that  were  made  were  not  very  satisfactory ;  but  some  experience 
having  been  obtained  by  practice,  an  excellent  one  was  finally  ootsinel 
Only  nine  plates  were  used  owing  to  the  opacity  of  the  mica  in  thicker 
layers.  The  battery  was  mounted  on  a  square  of  cardboard  over  a 
rectangular  opening  of  the  same  size,  a  clear  space  0*5  mm.  wide  being 
left  to  serve  as  the  first  grating-line  of  zero  retardation.  The  whole 
number  of  lines  was  therefore  ten. 

The  resolving  power,  represented  by  the  product  of  the  number  of 
lines  and  the  order  of  the  spectrum,  would  accordingly  be  about  500. 
Obviously  the  sodium  lines,  requiring  a  product  of  at  least  1000  for 
resolution,  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  instrument;  but  the  two 
yellow  mercury  lines,  separated  by  2*5  times  the  distance  between  the 
Na  lines  and  requiring  a  product  of  only  280,  seemed  suitable. 

The  light  from  an  "  end  on  "  mercury-tube,  after  passing  through  a 
coUiniating-lens  and  pnsm,  was  focused  on  the  collimator  of  a  spectro- 
meter, the  green  (monochromatic)  image  of  the  tube  being  brought  on 
the  slit  (Fig.  183).  On  placing  the  echelon  on  the  table  of  the  mstro* 
ment  the  spectra  showed  clear  and  sharp,  and  by  turning  the  grating  a 
little  could   be  brought  into  either  single  or  double  order.     Faint 
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secondaiT  maxima  appeared  between  the  principal  maxima,  owing  to 
the  small  number  of  grating  elements. 

But  slightly  shifting  the  position  of  the  lens,  the  yellow  light  from 
the  tube  was  now  focused  on  the  slit,  when  the  principal  maxima 
immediately  doubled  in  a  most  beautiful  manner  and  the  faint 
secondary  maxima  disappeared  owing  to  overlapping.  The  distance 
between  the  components  was  about  one  third  of  the  distance  between 
the  spectra.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  grating  of  the  same  spacing 
and  number  of  lines  was  ruled  on  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  (To 
prevent  the  film  from  tearing  it  should  first  be  moistened  with  alcohol 
and  dried.) 

The  slit  was  illuminated  with  white  light,  and  a  cyanine  film  placed 
before  it.     This  cut  off  all  but  the  extreme  red  and  blue ;  and  it  was 


IT 


Fig.  183. 


foond  that  in  the  first  order  the  grating  was  unable  to  separate  the 
tttreme  red  and   blue   of  the  spectiiim,   while   the    echelon   easily 
'esolved  the  Hg  lines,   showing  the   effect  of  the  introduction    of 
wtardation. 
The  constants  of  the  grating  were  as  follows  : 

t  the  thickness  of  plates,  0-05  mm. 
Width  of  space,  0*5  mm. 
Retardation  of  each  plate,  50  waves. 

Calculating  the  separation  of  the  Hg  lines  by  Michelson's  formula, 

^^=:  -  .  -^,  where  /  =  0'05  mm., 

OU-,      A      A 

^=94.    ^  =  280,    S.=  S^,^  =  |; 

^  the  distance  between  the  Hg  lines  is  ^  of  the  distance  between 
^be  spectra. 

It  will  be  found  instructive  to  illuminate  the  slit-plate  of  the  spectro- 
meter with  a  focused  continuous  spectrum,  and  observe  the  way  in 
^hich  the  different  orders  of  echelon  spectra  file  bv,  when  the  continuous 
spectrum  is  moved  across  the  slit,  showing  the  dependence  of  *' order" 
in  wave-length. 

If  with  the  slit  illuminated  with  white  light  a  continuous  spectrum 
s  formed  in  the  telescope  by  means  of  a  prism,  this  spectrum  will  be 
ound  to  be  crossed  by  heavy  dark  bands  when  the  echelon  is  placed  in 
Tont  of  the  prism.  The  explanation  of  these  bands  makes  a  good 
)roblem  for  advanced  students.    A  clue  may  be  found  by  repeating 

P.O.  P 
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the  experiment  with  the  slit-plate  illuminated  with  the  continuoai 
spectrum  instead  of  white  light,  and  moving  this  spectrum  very  slowlj. 
The  Interferometer  of  Fabry  and  Perot. — In  the  Michelson  inMn* 
ment,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fringes  due  to  a  double  line  disappor 
completely  when  out  of  step.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  ratio  betwMi 
the  widths  of  the  bright  and  dark  bands  could  be  decreased  this  dii- 
appearance  would  not  occur,  the  bright  fringes  due  to  one  line  MStf 
midway  between  those  due  to  the  other.  An  interferometer  has  ben 
devised  by  Fabry  and  Perot  in  which  the  width  of  the  bright  hui 
has  been  made  many  times  smaller  than  the  width  of  the  dark  bul 
To  understand  how  this  has  been  accomplished  we  must  eo  hack  It 
the  theory  of  the  diffraction  grating.  It  will  be  remembered  dil 
the  intensity  curve,  in  the  system  of  fringes  formed  by  light  panotf 
through  two  parallel  slits,  is  similar  to  the  curve  which  we  have  wita 
the  Michelson  interferometer.  Increasing  the  number  of  slits  incresM 
the  steepness  of  the  curve,  ie.  the  maxima  become  narrower  and  tki; 
minima  wider.  Regarding  the  slits  as  similar  sources  of  light, 
see  that  an  increase  m  the  number  of  the  sources  results  in  a  nar 
ing  of  the  bright  fringes.     In  the  case  of  thin  films  or  the  Mich 

interferometer,   we  are  dealing   essen 

with  light  coming  from  two  virtual  sonroe^ 

?      s  one  immediately  behind  the  other.    If  *• 

';  can  by  any  device  increase  the  number  of 

\  these    sources,    we    shall    in    oonsequeoxe 

decrease  the  width  of  the  bright  maxinii 
without  altering  their  distance  apart  Thn 
can  be  done  by  availing  ourselves  of  multiplo 
reflections.  The  Fabry  and  Perot  instrument 
is  based  upon  this  principle.  It  consists  of  two 
plates  of  plane-parallel  glass,  one  stationair, 
1  the  other  movable,  in  a  direction  perpen- 
j  dicular  to  its  surface  bv  a  device  similar  to 
J  that  employed  by  Michelsort  The  genenl 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  ia 
Fig.  184,  the  source  of  the  light 
located  at  S  and  the  eye  at  0.  The  o; 
surfaces  of  the  glass  plates  are  half  si 
and  the  distance  between  them  can  be 
from  zero  to  30  or  40  cm.  Consider  now 
ray  of  light  leaving  the  source  and 
through  the  first  silver  film.  A  portion 
it  will  be  transmitted  through  the  seoooi 
film  and  a  portion  reflected  back  upon  tta 
first,  from  which  it  will  be  returned,  the  same  sequence  of  eventi 
occurring  again.  Owing  to  these  multiple  reflections  we  shall  have  ft 
number  of  beams  of  light  of  decreasing  intensity  emerging  paralU 
to  one  another  from  the  second  silvered  surface,  the  beams  cominl 
from  a  number  of  virtual  sources  situated  in  a  line  behind  the  actadt 
source.  The  distance  between  the  sources  will  be  double  the  distanei| 
between  the  silvered  films,  which  will  consequently  be  the  patk* 
difference  between  two  streams  of  light  coming  firom  adjacent  sources. 
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Ik  cue  nuy  be  regarded  as  Analogous  in  some  respects  to  a  number 
r  slits  situated  in  a  line  behind  one  another.  Starting  with  the 
Utea  close  together  and  accurately  parallel,  we  shall  observe  in  the 
ueof  sodium  light  a  system  of  circular  fringes  similar  to  those  seen 
ith  Newton's  glassea,  except  that  the  maxima  are  extremely  narrow 
irelea  of  light  with  broad  dark  regions  between  them.  On  increasing 
he  distance  between  the  mirrors  the  rings  due  to  the  two  components 
f  die  sodium  light  will  gradually  get  out  of  step ;  but  instead  of 
iMppearing,  as  they  do  in  the  Michelson  instrument,  they  merely 
Beome  double  in  the  present  case.  In  other  words,  we  can  observe 
he  separation  of  the  Dy  fringes  from  the  D^  ones,  the  number  of 
irdes  of  light  doubling.  On  further  increasing  the  path  the  fringes 
ill  again  coincide, 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  present  case  we  can  observe  direclly,  that 
inch  we  were  obliged  to  infer  from  the  visibility  curves  in  the 
us  of  the  Michelson  interferometer.  Faint  components  lying  close 
>  a  bright  line  can  be  observed  directly  with  this  instrument  by 
•king  the  distance  between  the  plates  sufficiently  great.  Fabry 
id  Perot  have  studied  the  minute  structure  of  a  large  number  of 

tmm  lines,  and  have  obtained  results  which  the  Michelson  instru- 

t  is  incapable  of  yielding. 


Two  photographs  by  Dr.  Barnes  of  the  fringe  system  of  the  green 
ke  of  mercury  HS  seen  in  the  Fabry  and  Perot  instrument  are  shown 
I  Kg-  185,  The  fainter  companion  lines  are  distinctly  shown  in  the 
l^t^and  picture,  which  is  a  narrow  strip  of  the  ring  system.  The 
irrowness  of  the  bright  rings  is  to  be  noticed.  Compnro  these  photo- 
nubs  with  the  rings  seen  with  Newton's  arratiyeraent  of  a  plate 
kd  lens. 

The  Interferometer  of  Lnmmer  and  Oehrcke.— An  extremely 
Igenious  device  for  obtaining  narrow  interference  fringes  under 
editions  of  large  retardation  of  path,  was  originated  by  0.  Lummer 
Id  E.  Gehrcke.) 

It  resembles  in  principle  the  echelon  spectroscope,  but  the  multiple 
t«rfering  beams  are  obtained  in  a  much  simpler  way.     The  spectrum 

the  mercury  vacuum  tube  is  focused  upon  a  slit  S  1  ram.  in  width 
'ig.  166).  "nie  narrow  monochromatic  beam  obtained  in  this  way  is 
«ged  into  a  slab  of  plane- parallel  optical  glass,  at  such  an  angle  that  it 

>  ^fMofcM  dtr  PItynk,  10,  page  457,  1903. 
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meets  the  second  surface  at  very  nearly  the  critioal  angle.  Only  i 
small  fraction  therefore  escapes  along  the  path  I.  After  two  internil 
reflections  a  second  portion  emerges  along  path  2,  The  path-differenes 
between  these  two  streams  is  evidently  very  large,  for  it  is  represented 
by  fi{AB  +  BC)-AD.  Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  energy  ^licfc 
escapes  at  each  reflection  a  large  number  of  parallel  beams,  1 ,  2,  3, 4, 
5,  etc.,  are  obtained  with  path-diflercnces  increasing  in  arithmetid 
progression.  The  condition  of  this  multiple  beam  is  precisely  analogoBi| 
to  that  of  a  beam  which  has  traversed  an  echelon,  and  if  we  nM 
our  eye  in  it  we  shall  see  a  large  number  of  images  of  the  slit  side  If 
side,  which  correspond  to  the  elements  of  the  echelon.  To  permit  the 
introduction  of  the  light  at  the  proper  angle,  unaccompanied  by  tke| 
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Fig.  186. 


large   loss  by  reflection   at  the  flrst  surface,   the  small  prism  P  i> 
cemented  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  Canada  balsam. 

By  means  of  the  Nicol  prism  the  incident  light  can  be  polamed 
in  such  a  plane  that  it  is  most  copiously  reflected  at  toe  inner 
surfaces.  Lummer  and  Gehrcke  studied  the  structure  of  themercuiyi 
lines  with  this  instrument,  obtaining  results  which  have  given  rise  toll 
good  deal  of  discussion.  The  yellow  line  (A  =  579)  we  found  to  conart 
of  12  components,  the  other  yellow  line  (X  =  577)  of  11.  The  green 
line,  A  =  546,  had  21,  and  the  blue  line,  A  =  492,  3  components. 

These  results  have  been  criticised  by  Fabry  and  Perot,^  on  th« 
ground  that  they  do  not  agree  with  the  results  obtained  with  other 
instruments  of  equal  power.  Though  Lummer  and  Gehrcke  do  not 
give  the  wave  lengths  of  the  component  lines,  Fabry  and  Perot 
estimate  that  the  three  brightest  components  of  the  green  line,  tf 
floured  by  Lummer,  ought  to  be  easily  visible  with  a  small  gratingi 
They  appear  to  be  of  nearly  equal  intensity,  while  other  ol^rverSp 
working  with  instruments  of  different  types,  all  agree  upon  one  bright 
line  with  two  faint  companions.  Lummer  and  Gehrcke  state  that  the 
resolving  power  of  their  instrument  is  400,000.     The  distance  between 
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the  extreme  bright  lines  in  the  aet  is  about  twenty  times  the  distance 
betveen  the  closest  pair,  from  which  Fabry  and  Perot  estimate  that  for 

them  -r-  must  be  juiaiS'  °^  '"  other  words,  that  if  they  bad  a  real 

existence,  the  distance  between  thern  would  be  only  jg^  of  the  distance 

between  the  D  lines. 
The   multiple   lines   observed  by   Lummer  they  regard   as  optical 

"ghosts,"  due  to  slight  imperfections  in  the  glass  plates.     It  is  possible 

that  the  apparent  confusion  results  from  the  presence  of  other  "orders" 

of  spectra,  as  with  the  echelon, 
Lummer  has  devised   another   form    of   interferometer   which    ia 

a  modiScatton  of  the  one  of  Fabry  and  Perot ;   one  side  of  a  glass 

pUte  is  heavily  silvered,  the 

other  half  silvered.     A  beam 

of  light  is  admitted  through 

a  narrow   slit   in  the  silver 

luriace  and  is  reflected  over 

paths  as  indicated  in  Fig.  187. 

The  distinctness  of  the  fringes 

ne  materially  lessened  when 

the  last  emergent  streams  of 

Kght  were  screened  off,  from 

'bich  Lummer  inferred  that 

isterference  still  took   place, 

even  with  a  path-difference  of 

over  two  million  wavelengths. 
Fabry  and  Perot  in  the  same 
paper  criticise  this  result,  on  p^^  ^^^ 

the  same  grounds.   With  their 

interferometer,  the  fringes   vanished    when   the  path-difference   was 
greater  than  790,000  wave-lengths. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT. 


In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  considered  rays  of  light  tf 
symmetrical  around  their  direction  of  propagation ;  this  amounts  to 
saying  that  the  rotation  of  the  ray  about  its  line  of  propagation  ii 
wholly  without  influence  upon  the  optical  phenomena  exhibited  bv  it 
Hays  of  light  exist,  however,  which  possess  a  one-sidedness  and  behave 
ditt'erently  when  differently  orientated.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  light  which  a  glaiss  or  water  surface  refuses  to  reflect  at  a 
certain  angle  of  incidence.  Such  light  is  said  to  be  polarized,  axMl  it 
distinguished  from  ordinary  light  in  that  its  vibrations  are  of  a  fixed 
type,  that  is,  the  ether  particle  travels  in  a  fixed  orbit.  If  the  motioa 
is  back  and  forth  along  a  lino,  the  light  is  said  to  be  plane-polarised, 
and  it  is  with  this  type  of  polarization  that  we  are  concerned  in  the 
present  chapter.  EUiptically  polarized  light,  when  the  ether  partide 
moves  in  an  elliptical  orbit  of  fixed  eccentricity  and  orientation  in 
space,  and  circularly  polarized  light,  where  the  orbit  is  a  cirde,  will  be 
subsequently  dealt  with. 

The  fact  that  light  can  be  obtained  having  a  lack  of  symmetry 
around  the  direction  of  propagation  is  one  of  the  most  direct  and 
convincing  proofs  which  we  have  of  the  transverse  nature  of  tihe  waves, 
for  we  cannot  very  well  conceive  of  a  pressural  or  longitudinal  wave, 
having  different  properties  in  the  different  directions  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  propagation. 

Discovery  of  Polarization. — The  polarization  of  light  was  discovered 
by  Huygens  in  1690,  while  experimenting  with  Iceland  spar.  He 
found  that  a  ray  of  light  was,  by  passage  through  the  crystal,  divided 
into  two  separate  rays  of  equal  intensity,  except  when  the  light 
traversed  the  crystal  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  crystallographic  axis. 
He  found  furthermore  that  if  one  of  these  emergent  rays  was  passed 
through  a  second  crystul,  it  was  divided  into  two  rays  of  equal  or 
unequal  intensity,  or  not  divided  at  all  according  to  the  orientation  of 
the  crystal.  Though  this  single  experiment  was  sufficient  to  establish 
the  existence  of  light  which  was  asymmetrical  around  its  line  of 
propagation,  and  though  many  other  crystals  exist  having  similar 
properties,  Huygens  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
the  discovery  remained  an  isolated  fact  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
polarization  is  in  this  case  produced  by  double  refraction,  which  we 
shall  study  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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Fio.  188. 


ion  by  Beflection. — The  discovery  was  made  by  Mains  in 
ight,  which  had  suffered  reflection  at  a  certain  angle  from  a 
vater  or  glass,  exhibited  the  same  peculiarities,  which  had 
only  been  observed  in  the  case  of  light  after  its  passage 
crystal  of  Iceland  spar. 

lation  of  light  by  reflec-  a 

I  exhibited  by  means  of  ^" 

improvized    apparatus  ^ST 

'ig.  188.  The  reflectors 
are  made  of  ordinary 
the  backs  being  coated 
paint  or  asphalt  varnish. 
;ing  plate  A  is  mounted 
n    stand    on    a    hinged 

that  it  can  be  set  at 
ing  angle.  The  other 
mounted  on  the  vertical 
ordinary  turn  table,  in  such  a  way  that  the  light  reflected 

the  polarizer  meets  the  surface  of  the  glass  at  an  angle 

the  normal,  i.e,  the  plate  must  make  an  angle  of  33"  with 
k  cylindrical  ring  of  parchment  paper  or  other  translucent 
Tounds  the  revolving  plate,  and  receives  the  light  reflected 
'he  upper  plate  is  so  adjusted  that  its  plane  is  parallel  to 
)f  the  lower  plate,  in  which  position  it  will  be  found  to 
t  capable  of  reflection  from  the  latter :   if,  however,  the 

is  turned  through  an  angle  of  90",  it  will  be  found  that 
no  longer  reflected  from  it,  while  in  intermediate  positions 
e  the  reflection  is  partial.  If  the  plate  be  set  in  rapid 
\  ring  of  light  is  seen  on  the  translucent  screen  with  two 
1  two  minima,  corresponding  to  the  positions  in  which  the 
t  and  least  copiously  reflected. 

Polarization.  Brewster's  Law. — If  the  angle  of  the  upper 
aried,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reflected  light  is  less  com- 
.rized,  and  the  maxima  and  minima  obtained  by  revolving 
late  are  less  marked.  In  general,  as  we  increase  the  angle 
3  from  normal  to  grazing,  the  polarization  increases,  passes 
maximum  and  then  decreases.     The  angle  at  which  the 

is  most  complete  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance, 
vn  as  the  polarizing  angle.  Jamin  found  that  only  a  few 
with  a  refractive  index  of  about  1  46  completely  polarize  the 
;ht.  For  all  other  substances  the  polarizing  angle  is  merely 
/  which  the  polarization  is  a  maximum, 
bion  between  this  angle  and  the  refractive  index  of  the 
as  investigated  by  Brewster,  who  discovered  the  remarkable 
le  index  of  refraction  was  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of 
)olarization.  When  the  light  is  incident  at  this  angle  the 
y  makes  an  angle  of  90"  with  the  reflected  ray,  for 

sin  i     sin  r 

n  =  tane=        .  = ; 

cos  I     cos  r 

.* .    cos  i  =  sin  r   and    i  +  r  =  90°. 
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If  this  law  is  true  the  angle  of  maximum  polarization  will  be  diffenit 
for  the  different  colors  owing  to  dispersion.  In  the  case  of  ms^ 
transparent  media  the  dispersion  is  too  small  to  greatly  affect  the  anek 
as  can  be  shown  by  examining  the  image  of  the  sun  re6ected  in  a  ^ 
plate  through  a  Nicol  prism  so  oriented  as  to  cut  off  most  complete^ 
the  reflected  light.  The  image  of  the  sun  appears  uncolored,  whiA 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  angle  of  polarization  was  very  diffenrt 
for  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  The  Nicol  prism,  which  will h 
presently  described,  takes  the  place  of  the  second  reflector,  having  Ae 
property  of  completely  cutting  off  light  polarized  in  a  certain  plane,  and  1 
transmitting  with  greater  or  less  facility  light  polarized  in  all  othar 
planes.  In  the  case  of  substances  having  very  high  dispersion,  the 
variation  of  the  angle  with  change  of  wave-length  becomes  very  marked. 

The  organic  compound   nitix>so-di methyl  aniline,    which  has  bee«  i 
found  by  the  author  to  have  the  highest  dispersion,  in  the  brighter 

parts  of  the  visible  spectrum,  of  aaj 
Known  substance,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  exhibition  of  what  may  be  tenned 
the  dispersion  of  the  angle  of  polari» 
tion.     A  little  of  the  substance  is  fined 

on  a  glass  or  metal  plate,  or  better  in  » 

(  !j>'y»*«^x^lfej**,!  "      small  brass  cell  heated  by  steam  (Fig- 

^      ~  188a).i 

FIG.  188a.  ^  brilliant  source  of  Ught  of  small 

dimensions — nothing  is  better  than  a  Nernst  lamp — ^is  arranged  lo 
that  its  light  is  reflected  from  the  liquid  surface  at  an  angle  which  cm 
be  varied. 

On  examining  the  light  reflected  at  a  fairly  large  angle  with  a  Nicol 
prism,  it  will  be  found  to  vary  from  light  blue  to  deep  violet  and 
purple,  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased,  the  Nicol  being  held  in 
such  a  position  as  to  refuse  transmission  to  the  light  polarized  by 
reflection.     If  a  small  direct>vision  spectroscope  is  pWed  behind  the 
Nicol,  a  dark  band  will  be  seen  crossing  the  spectrum,  which  shifts  itB 
position  as  the  incidence  angle  varies.     The  center  of  this  dark  hand 
evidently  marks  the  wave-length,  for  which  the  angle  of  incidence 
happens  to  be  the  angle  of  maximum  polarization,  or  in  other  words 
the  refractive  index  of  the  substance  for  this  wave-length  is  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  incidence.     In  the  case  of  glass  and  substances  of  low 
dispersion,  the  different  colors  are  polarized  at  nearly  the  same  angle, 
ue,  very  little  color  effect  is  observed   when   the  reflected  light  i« 
examined  with  the  Nicol.     In  those  cases  the  dark  band  is  so  broad 
as  to  occupy  practically  the  entire  visible  spectrum.     In  the  case  ol 
a  substance  with  as  high  a  dispersion   as   that  of  the   nitroso,  the 
angle  of  maximum   polarization   is  quite   difterent  for   the   different 
colors,  consequently  the  Nicol  prism  only  extinguishes  a  portion  ol 
the  spectrum  for  a  given  angle  of  incidence.     This  gives  us  a  reflectior 
method  of  determining  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance,  for  bj 


^  Nitroso-benzyl  aethyl  aniline,  which  can  )>e  obtained  from  the  Berlin  Anilin< 
Co.,  is  better  than  the  nitroso-diinethyl  compound,  as  after  fusion  it  remain 
liquid  for  some  hours  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
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determimng  the  angle  of  incidence  for  which  the  center  of  the  dark 
band  is  at  a  given  point  in  the  spectrum,  we  have  only  to  look  up  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  in  order  to  get  the  refractive  index  for  the  wave- 
length in  question.  The  band  will  be  found  to  be  very  sharp  and  quite 
nanrow  when  it  occupies  a  position  in  the  green  and  greenish  blue,  but 
on  attempting  to  drive  it  into  the  red,  we  shall  find  that  it  broadens 
and  becomes  much  less  sharply  defined.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the 
&ct  that  the  dispersion  is  much  less  in  the  red  and  orange  portion  of 
the  spectrum.  If  the  nitroso  cannot  be  obtained  selenium  plates,  made 
by  pressing  the  molten  substance  between  glass  plates,  which  are  to  be 
leparated  by  a  blow  from  a  hammer  when  cold,  can  be  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  dark  band  in  the  spectrum. 

Plane  of  Polarization. — The  plane  of  polarization  is  defined  as  the 
particular  plane  of  incidence  in  which  the  polarized  light  is  most 
copiously  reflected.  Referring  to  Figure  188  we  will  determine  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  reflected  from  the  upper  mirror.  The 
lay  meets  the  lower  mirror  at  the  polarizing  angle,  but  as  the  mirror 
torns  the  plane  of  incidence  changes,  and  the  particular  plane  of 
incidence  which  we  have  when  the  light  on  the  translucent  screen  is  a 
nuudmum,  is  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray.  Since  the  mirrors 
ve  parallel  (or  turned  through  180**  from  the  parallel  position)  when 
this  occurs,  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  polarized  by  reflection  is 
obviously  the  plane  of  reflection.  In  the  case  of  light  polarized  by 
^ome  other  method,  we  can  determine  its  plane  of  polarization  by 
reflecting  it  at  the  polarizing  angle  from  a  glass  plate  so  oriented  as  to 
give  maximum  reflection.  The  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  is  then 
the  plane  of  incidence. 

This  definition  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  rather  unfortunate, 
for,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  vibrations  of  plane-polarized  light 
ve  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  this  plane,  and  the  plane  of 
vibration  is  the  one  in  which  we  are  chiefly  interested,  for  it  is  the 
one  in  which  something  is  taking  place.  It  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable if  what  we  now  believe  to  be  the  plane  of  vibration  had  been 
called  the  plane  of  polarization,  but  the  definition  was  given  before  any 
very  definite  ideas  were  held  regarding  the  direction  of  the  vibration. 

Hdrrenbexg's  Reflecting  Pola^cope  —The  reflecting  polariscope  of 
Norrenberg  is  a  convenient  and  very  easily  constructed  piece  of 
^paratus  for  the  study  of  polarized  light.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
base  with  two  vertical  supports  which  carry  the  hinged  polarizing 
mirror  A^  made  of  plate  glass,  and  the  two  circular  collars  C  and 
Rj  the  latter  fitted  with  a  glass  plate,  upon  which  the  object  to  be 
examined  is  laid.  The  upper  collar  carries  the  analyzing  mirror,  which 
is  mounted  on  a  revolving  collar  fitting  concentrically  into  the  other. 
This  mirror  is  made  of  plate-glass,  backed  with  black  varnish,  and  is 
hinged  like  the  polarizer.  If  the  upper  collar  is  roughly  graduated, 
the  utility  of  the  apparatus  is  increased,  for  it  may  then  be  used  for 
measuring  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  [)olarizatioTi,  which  occurs 
when  light  passes  through  certain  substances.  On  the  base  of  the 
instrument,  between  the  two  vertical  supports,  a  small  circular  mirror 
of  silvered  glass  is  cemented.  The  entire  apparatus  can  be  made  of 
wood,  if  facilities  for  metal  turning  are  not  available. 
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A  beam  of  sunlight,  coming  in  a  direction  a'a  roch  that  it  maket  a 
angle  of  66'  with  the  vertical,  is  reflected  from  the  mirror  at  an  in- 
cidence ande  of  57°,  the  mirror  being  adjusted  at  an  angle  of  33'  wit! 
the  vertical,  so  that  the  reflected  ray  is  tbrovn  down  normally  npoi 
the  silvered  reflector.  It  ia  then  reflected  back,  and  for  the  moot  put 
passes  through  the  mirror  .^^and  the  cirmir 
glass  table,  falling  upon  the  upper  mirror  A, 
whicb  ia  also  aet  at  an  angle  oi  33'  with  (k 
vertical.  The  upper  mirror  wa  ahall  aD 
the  analyser,  since  it  is  used  for  the  atod; 
of  the  light  which  comes  from  the  polariar. 
On  loolang  down  into  this  mirror  at  u 
angle  of  66°,  we  see  the  reflected  image  of 
the  SUD  or  other  aource  of  light,  the  in- 
tensity depending  on  the  position  of  tbt 
revolving  collar,  being  greatest  whan  tk 
mirrors  are  parallel  or  turned  through  180' 
with  respect  to  this  poaibion,  and  practically 
zero  when  the  planes  of  reflection  are  pa- 
I  pendicular  to  each  other. 

The  proper  angles  can  be  found  by  makiiig 
small  adjustroente  of  the  mirrors  when  ^ 
are  in  the  latter  position,  until  the  reflecUd 
image  diaappeara  entirely.  The  inatniniNit 
will  be  found  uaeful  in  the  atudy  of  th 
colors  of  tbin  crystalline  plates,  and  the 
phenomena  of  circular  and  elliptical  poUi- 
ization,  which  we  shall  take  up  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

The  polarized   light  from   the   reflector 
,)asBes  through  the  object  under  examina- 
tion once  or  twice,  according  as  it  is  W 
""■  ^™  on   the  glass  table  or  the  silver  mirror; 

placing  the  object  in  the  latter  position  is  equivalent  to  doubling  it^ 
thickness.  On  this  account  the  instrument  is  sometimes  called  the 
Norrenberg  doubler. 

Polarization  by  Befiractios. — If  we  examine  the  light  transmitted 
through  a  plate  of  glass  placed  at  the  polarizing  angle,  we  shall  find 
that  the  light  is  partially  jxtlarized ;  i.e.  its  intensity  varies  slightly 
when  examined  by  means  of  an  analyzer.  Arago  discovered  that  the 
reflected  and  refracted  portions  of  the  light  contained  equal  quantities 
of  polarized  light,  and  that  the  planes  of  polarization  were  at  right 
angles. 

The  greater  intensity  of  the  ti-ansmitted  tight  is  responsible  for 
the  incompleteness  of  the  polariaition.  If  the  light  transmitted 
through  a  plate  placed  at  the  polarizing  angle  is  received  upon  < 
second  plate,  the  unpolarized  portion  suffers  a  further  resolution  intt 
two  polarized  components,  one  of  which  is  reflected  out  through  th( 
upper  plate  and  the  other  transmitted.  By  increasing  the  numbei 
of  plates  WB  can  increase  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  polarized  light 
and  consequently  the  completeness  of  the  polarization  of  the  trwia 
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litted  light,  seven  or  eight  being  sufficient  to  give  us  nearly  complete 
olarization  in  the  transmitted,  as  well  as  in  the  reflected  beams. 

A  simple  polariscope  can  be  constructed  on  this  principle,  which 
tas  an  advantage  over  the  reflecting  instrument  in  that  it  can  be 
lirected  towards  the  source  of  light,  and  requires  no  adjustment, 
rhe  glass  plates  used  should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
068  of  light  by  absorption.  The  large  sized  rectangular  cover  glasses 
ued  for  microscopical  preparations  are  best  for  the  purpose,  though 
the  thin  glass  employed  for  lantern  slides  is  almost  as  good.  The 
plates  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  freed  from  dust,  and  mounted 
in  two  piles,  of  eight  plates  each,  in  tubes  of  wood  or  pasteboard 
ftt  an  angle  of  al^ut  33"  with  the  axis  of  the  tube.  It  is  best 
to  determine  the  angle  experimentally,  as  it  varies  slightly  with 
the  nature  of  the  glass.  The  two  piles  of  plates  should  almost 
completely  cut  off  kght  when  the  planes  of  incidence  are  at  right 
angles.  If  this  is  not  the  case  a  few  more  plates  can  be  added. 
Bundles  of  plates  thus  mounted  form  very  fair  substitutes  for  the 
more  expensive  Nicol  prisms,  and  are  well  adapted  to  lantern  experi- 
ments. It  may  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  each  successive  plate  in  the 
pile  would  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  polarized  portion  coming 
through  the  one  next  to  it  by  reflection,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  kansmiUed  polarized  light  is  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  reflected  portion,  and  consequently  is  incapable 
of  reflection.  After  passage  through  a  sufficient  number  of  plates  the 
light  is  completely  polarized,  and  the  addition  of  more  plates  does 
not  decrease  the  intensity  except  by  absorption.  This  is  of  importance 
in  connection  with  the  calculation  of  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection 
^m  the  surfaces  of  prism-trains  in  spectroscopes.  Transmission 
through  the  oblique  surfaces  polarizes  the  light,  and  we  must  take 
this  into  account  in  calculating  the  loss  at  each  surfiace,  the  amount 
Inflected  decreasing  as  the  polarization  becomes  more  complete.  After 
passage  through  five  prisms  there  is  practically  no  further  loss  by 
^ace  reflection,  and  the  spectrum  is  almost  completely  polarized. 

Law  of  Mains. — The  law  which  governs  the  decrease  in  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  as  the  upper  mirror  of  the  Norrenberg  polariscope  is 
Evolved,  was  formulated  by  Mains.  It  may  be  stated  thus :  "  When 
ft  beam  of  light,  polarized  by  reflection  at  one  plane  surface,  is  allowed 
^  fidl  upon  a  second,  at  the  polarizing  angle,  the  intensity  of  the  twice 
<^ected  beam  varies  as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between 
le  two  planes  of  reflection.  The  assumption  was  made  that  the 
ncident  vioration,  polarized  in  a  plane  making,  say,  an  angle  0  with  the 
>lane  of  incidence,  was  resolved  into  two  components,  one  perpen- 
licular,  the  other  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  former 
eing  partially  reflected,  and  the  latter  wholly  transmitted.  This  will 
lake  the  reflected  amplitude  a  cos  6,  if  a  is  the  reflected  amplitude 
'hen  a  =  0,  and  the  intensity  will  be  a^cos^^,  or  the  maximum 
iflected  intensity  multiplied  by  the  cos^  of  the  angle  between  the 
lane  of  polarization  and  the  plane  of  incidence. 
The  law  of  Mains  is  therefore  simply  a  statement  of  the  resolution 
r  a  vibration  into  two  rectangular  components,  the  direction  of  the 
ibration  being  considered  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization. 
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Fio.  190. 


It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  behavior  of  vibi 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  vibrations  perpendicular 

plane,  when  they  meet  a  refl 
surface  at  the  polarizing  ang 
the  light  is  so  polarized  that  the 
tions  are  perpendicular  to  the 
ence  plane,  ue,  parallel  to  the  ref 
surface,  a  portion  of  the  ener| 
be  reflected,  and  a  much  lar^ 
transmitted,  the  directions  of 
brations  remaining  parallel  i 
incident  vibration  (Fig.  190,e 
on  the  other  hand,  the  direct 
vibration  is  parallel  to  the  in( 
plane,  practically  no  energy 
fleeted,  the  light  being  refractei 
out  loss  of  intensity  (Fig.  190,6).  If  now  the  vibration  takes  p 
a  direction  making,  say,  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  plane  of  inc 
it  will  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  parallel  to  the  ref 
surface  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Let  A  BCD  (Fig.  191)  represent  a  portion  of  the  wave-front 
incident  beam,  wluch  is  coming  towanis  us,  the  direction  of  vil 
being  AC.  We  have  resolution 
into  the  components  AB  parallel 
to  the  incidence  plane,  and  AD 
parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface. 
The  former  is  wholly  transmitted 
{A'B),  the  latter  part  reflected  and 
part  transmitted  {A'D'),  The  re- 
flected light  is  therefore  polarized 
with  its  vibration  parallel  to  the 
surface,  since  only  this  component 
is  reflected;  the  refracted  light  is 
made  up  of  the  completely  trans- 
mitted component  A'B\  and  the 
partially  transmitted  component 
A'U,  their  resultant  being  A'C\  a 
polarized  vibration,  rotated  counter 
clock-wise  with  respect  to  the  in- 
cident vibration  AC.     If  now  the 

resultant  A'C  be  received  on  a  second  reflecting  surface,  th< 
resolution  will  take  place,  and  there  will  be  a  further  rotation 
plane.  The  eff'ect  of  a  pile  of  plates  will  therefore  be  to  bri 
plane  of  vibration  of  the  transmitted  light  into  coincidenc 
the  plane  of  incidence,  since  A'B'  is  transmitted  each  time  y 
loss,  while  A'D'  is  reduced  in  intensity  by  the  partial  rel 
This  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  clearly  the  result 
reduction  in  the  intensity  of  one  of  the  rectangular  componer 
may  be  shown  best  by  means  of  a  pair  of  Nicol  prisms,  so  orienti 
refuse  transmission.  If  a  glass  plate,  or  better,  a  pile  of  three 
be  placed  between  the  prisms  at  the  polarizing  angle  and  so  c 
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that  the  plane  of  incidence  is  inclined  at  45'  to  the  principal  planes 
of  the  Nicols,  there  will  be  a  partial  restitution  of  light,  and  the 
analyzing  Nicol  will  have  to  be  turned  counter  clock-wise  to  produce 
complete  extinction. 

It  is  clear  now  why  the  transmitted  light  is  only  partially  polarized, 
when  a  ray  is  refracted  at  a  single  surface,  and  completely  polarized 
by  refraction  at  a  large  number  of  parallel  surfaces.  We  may  con- 
sider ordinary  light  as  consisting  of  vibrations  polarized  in  all  possible 
planea  Each  vibration  is  therefore  transmitted  with  a  slight  rotation 
towards  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  light  will  not  ditfer  greatly  in 
its  properties  from  ordinary  light.  By  every  succeeding  surface  there 
is  a  further  rotation,  and  eventually  all  are  brought  into  the  plane  of 
incidence  and  the  transmitted  light  is  plane-polarized.  If  the  vibrations 
of  the  incident  light  be  represented 
by  A  (Fig.  192),  the  effect  of  suc- 
cessive refractions  may  be  repre-  ^>v^^  ^fc  ^  f 
wnted  by  the  succeeding  diagrams  ^^T^  ^^  JL  I 
fi,  C,  A  E,  the  transmitted    light        ^J^  b  c         *        e 

being  plane-polarized   in   the  latter 
case.    As   we  shall  see  in  a  subse-  ^'^-  ^**^^- 

((Qent  chapter,  the  probable  condition 

in  ordinary  light  can  be  more  nearly  represented  by  considering  it 
planefK)larized  light,  the  plane  of  polarization  changing  with  great 
nipidity.  This  conception  will  not  alter  the  above  representation  when 
the  condition  present  during  a  finite  time  is  under  consideration.  The 
foregoing  elementary  treatment  of  polarization  by  reflection  will  suffice 
for  the  present.  The  theoretical  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  other 
niethods  by  which  polarized  vibrations  can  be  obtained. 

Polarization  by  Doable  BefractioxL — The  double  refraction  of  light 
fcy  crystals  of  Iceland  spar  was  first  noticed  by  Erasmus  Bariholinus, 
*nd  subsequently  more  completely  investigated  by  Huygens.  It 
<^ur8  whenever  light  enters  the  crystal  in  a  direction  not  parallel 
to  the  optic  axis,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  incident  vibration  is 
decomposed  into  two  mutually  perpendicular  components  which  travel 
through  the  crystal  with  different  velocities.  One  of  the  two  rays 
obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction  and  is  called  the  ordinary  ray, 
^hile  the  other  behaves  in  a  most  peculiar  manner  and  is  called  the 
extraordinary  ray,  for  it  is  bent  away  from  the  normal  even  at  pei^^en- 
iicular  incidence.  At  first  sight  this  appears  impossible,  for  even  if  the 
iwo  rays  have  different  velocities  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  there 
ihould  be  a  change  of  direction  for  normal  incidence.  As  we  shall  see 
irhen  we  come  to  the  chapter  on  Double  Refraction,  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
hat  the  wave-front  of  the  extraordinary  disturbance  is  not  spherical 
ut  ellipsoidal.  For  the  present,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  with 
bis  question,  and  merely  consider  the  crystal  as  a  means  of  resolWng 
rdinary  light  into  two  polarized  beams.  One  of  these  may  be  cut  off 
y  any  suitable  device,  leaving  us  plane-polarized  light.  Crystals  of 
mnnaline  have  the  remarkable  property  of  absorbing  the  ordinary 
ly  atid  transmitting  the  extraordinary,  consequently  a  thin  section  of 
crystal  transmits  only  polarized  light,  and  may  be  used  either  as  a 
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polarizer  or  analyzer.  The  sections  are  cut  parallel  to  the  oplleui^ 
and  when  supeqxMed  with  their  axes  parallel  traoamit  light  <fxlt 
freely.  If  one  is  rotated  through  a  neht  angle,  the  oombinttiH 
becomes  opaque,  since  the  polarized  vibrations  transmitted  by  one  m 
absorbed  by  the  other.  The  tourmaline  polariscope  is  a  very  aofk 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  crystal  sections  mounted  in  ■  jaii 
of  wire  tongs  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  them  can  be  rotated  in  frat 
of  the  other.  The  object  to  be  examined,  for  example,  a  mici  or 
selenite  film,  ia  placed  between  the  two  tourmalines,  and  the  init» 
ment  directed  towards  a  bri|:ht  light ;  owing  to  the  deep  cola-  <i 
the  tourmallDe  crystals,  this  form  of  polarizer  and  analyzer  ii  vnj 
inferior  to  the  Nicol  prism,  which  only  cuts  down  the  intensity  at  m 
original  light  one  half. 

The  Nlcol  Prism.— Iceland  spar,  on  account  of  the  Iai;ge  sin  ii 
which  the  crystals  occur,  and  their  great  transparency,  is  espedillf 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  polarizing  prinus.  Sm» 
both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  transmittal 
with  equal  facility,  it  becomes  necessary  to  eliminate  dl 
one  or  the  other  by  some  optical  contrivance.  The  metM 
employed  by  Nicol  was  to  stop  the  ordinary  ray  within  tk 
crystal  by  total  reflection,  A  rhomb  of  spar  is  cat  in  tn 
along  a  plane,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  193,  and  the  two  halfM 
cemented  together  with  Canada  balsam,  the  two  oblioM 
surfaces  having  first  been  polished.  The  reiroctive  inon 
of  the  balsam  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  tftt 
for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  and  the  fomxr 
meeting  the  balsam  film  at  an  angle  greater  than  the  crilieil 
angle  is  totally  reflected  to  one  side  and  absorbed  ^>J  S 
coating  of  black  paint. 

The  prism  therefore  only  transmits  the  extraordinirf 
Fio  193.  '^}'<  ^^''^^  ^  plane-polarized,  the  direction  of  the  ribnlini 
being  parallel  to  the  short  diagonal  of  the  prism,  i,t.  pe^ 
pendicular  to  the  balsam  surface.  In  some  prisms  it  is  impomblc 
to  tell  by  mere  inspection  in  which  direction  the  emergent  light 
vibrates,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  crystal  has  been  cut.  Ilia 
always  possible,  however,  to  determine  in  a  moment  the  directiMi 
in  question.  We  have  only  to  reflect  ordinary  light  fi?om  a  gls* 
surface  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  polarizing  angle  and  examine  rt 
through  our  priam,  holding  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  transmitl*! 
light  has  its  maximum  intensity.  The  vibrations  of  the  light  tn 
parallel  to  the  glass  surface,  consequently  the  diagonal  of  the  priflD 
which  is  parallel  to  this  surface  ia  the  direction  in  which  the  trans' 
mitted  light  vibrates.  If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  fixing  in  ti» 
mind  the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  case  of  rellected  and  transmitunl 
light,  the  following  analogy  may  prove  useful.  If  a  cylindrical  wooden 
rod  is  thrown  in  an  oblique  direction  and  with  great  force  upon  the 
surface  of  water,  it  will  bounce  oflf  if  parallel  to  the  surface,  the  rod 
being  supposed  to  move  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  length. 
If,  however,  the  rod  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  the  lower  end  wi" 
enter  the  water  first  and  the  rod  "  cut  down  "  into  the  fluid,  without 
suffering  reflection.     Consider  our  polarized  vibrations  as  parallel  U 
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rod,  and  we  have  the  optical  analogy,  which  is  only  of  use, 
ever,  in  enabling  us  to  remember  the  direction  of  the  vibration  in 
reflected  and  refracted  components. 

he  Nicol  prism  is  sometimes  made  with  end  surfaces  perpendicular 
be  axis.  This  necessitates  a  more  oblique  section,  and  consequently 
eater  length  in  proportion  to  the  width,  the  ratio  being  nearly  4  : 1. 

Foucaolt  prism  is  similar  to  the  Nicol,  except  that  the  balsam 

is  replaced  with  an  air  film.  This  device  reduces  the  ratio  of 
;th  to  width  to  1*5  : 1,  but  the  prism  is  less  efficient  than  the  Nicol 
ng  to  multiple  reflections  in  the  air  film. 

Jigular  Aperture  of  Polarizing  Prisms. — Since  many  experiments 
lire  the  passage  of  a  convergent  or  divergent  beam  through  the 
m,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  consider  the  maximum  angular  aperture 
he  prism,  or  maximum  divergence  which  a  cone  of  rays  may  have, 

still  be  completely  polarized  by  passage  through  a  prism  of  given 
&  If  the  divergence  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  it  is  obvious  that 
ie  of  the  ordinary  rays  will  not  suffer  total  reflection.  The  type  of 
im  originally  designed  by  Nicol,  was  made  by  grinding  down  and 
ishing  the  ends  of  the  rhomb,  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
;le  between  the  end  surfaces  and  the  sides  from  72"  to  68*,  and  make 
section  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  end  surfaces  and  the  plane 
taining  the  optic  axis  and  long  axis  of  the  crystal.  The  angular 
rture  of  a  prism  of  this  type  is  about  30*,  while  that  of  the 
icault  prism  is  only  8*.  A  prism  was  devised  by  S.  P.  Thompson  ' 
which  the  optic  axis  was  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
nn,  which  hcul  an  aperture  of  39°.  Glazebrook^  constructed  one 
ig  similar  lines,  but  with  end  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  long 
}. 

lie  question  of  the  best  construction  for  a  prism  with  large  aperture 
end  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  was  investigated  by 
issner,^  who  found  that  the  optic  axis  should  be  perpendicular  to  the 
iion,  and  the  refractive  index  of  the  cementing  film  the  same  as  that 
he  crystal  for  the  extraordinary  ray.  Such  a  prism  has  an  aperture 
2*  and  a  ratio  of  length  to  width  of  4  : 1. 

n  another  and  quite  different  type  of  polarizing  prism,  the  doubly 
acting  substance  acts  as  the  rarer  medium,  the  extraordinary  ray 
Ig  totally  reflected  from  a  thin  plate  of  Iceland  spar  immersed  in  a 
id  of  higher  refractive  index.  The  first  prism  constructed  on  this 
iciple  was  made  by  Jamin,  who  immersed  a  thin  plate  of  spar  in 
lass  trough  filled  with  carbon  bisulphide.  Zenker  improved  the 
ice  by  substituting  prisms  of  flint  glass  for  the  liquid,  while 
ssner  suggested  the  use  of  a  plate  of  sodium  saltpetre  instead  of 
and  spar,  on  account  of  the  greater  diflerence  between  the  ordinary 
extraordinary  refractive  index.  Such  a  prism  would  have  an 
ture  of  56*. 

detection  of  Polarized  Light. — If  the  amount  of  polarized  light 
tent  in  a  beam  is  too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  slight  changes  in 


^Phil.  Mag.,  6,  12,  p.  349,  1881. 
^PhU.  Mag.,  6,  15,  p.  352,  1883. 
*Ze%Ueh,/tir  Inatr.,  4,  p.  41,  1884. 
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intensity  produced  by  passing  it  through  a  slowly  revolving  Nicol, 
some  more  delicate  method  must  be  adopted. 

The  Nicol  used  alone  will  not  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  less 
than  about  20  %  of  polarization,  consequently  in  cases  where  the 
polarization  is  not  considerable  (the  solar  corona  for  example),  we  can- 
not rely  upon  its  testimony.  By  the  use  of  the  so-called  "  bi-quartz," 
which  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  Rotatory  Polarization,  the  presence 
of  5  or  1 0  %  of  polarization  may  be  detected  by  the  slight  coloration  of 
the  two  segments  of  the  plate  when  it  is  placed  in  front  of  a  Nicol  and 
directed  towards  the  light. ^ 

Savart's  plate  and  Babinet's  compensator  are  still  more  sensitive 
detectors  of  small  amounts  of  polarization,  and  are  generally  employed 
in  the  study  of  the  polarization  of  the  sun's  corona  during  total 
eclipses.  The  presence  of  polarized  light  is  shown  by  a  system  of 
colored  fringes  which  appear  when  the  plate  is  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bi-quartz.  Savart's  plate  is  made  by  cutting  a  plane-paralld 
plate  from  a  quartz  crystal  at  an  angle  of  45*"  with  the  optic  axis.  The 
plate  is  then  cut  into  two  halves,  which  are  mounted  the  one  abo?e 
the  other,  but  rotated  through  90*  with  respect  to  each  other.  The 
sensitiveness  is  at  a  maximum,  i.e,  the  fringes  are  most  distinct  when 
the  direction  of  the  polarized  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the  fnngee, 
the  instrument  then  being  capable  of  showing  the  presence  of  1  %  of 
polarization. 

Determination  of  the  Percentage  of  Polarized  Light. — In  the  case  of 
light  partially  polarized  it  is  often  of  importance  to  determine  the 
percentage  polarized.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  a  number  of  wayi. 
A  method  frequently  used  in  studying  the  polarization  of  the  corona 
consists  in  compensating  the  polarization  by  means  of  one  or  more 
inclined  glass  plates.  This  method  has  been  referred  to  in  the  last 
section  (Naval  Obs.  Report).  A  method  devised  by  Cornu  is,  however, 
better  adapted  to  accurate  work  in  the  laboratory. 

A  screen  perforated  with  a  rectangular  opening  measuring  about 
2x4  mms.  is  placed  in  front  of  the  source  of  light,  and  a  double  image 
prism  oriented  in  such  an  azimuth  that  one  of  its  planes  of  vibration 
is  parallel  to  the  polarized  vibration  which  is  to  be  measured  It 
frequently  happens  that  we  know  the  position  of  this  plane  beforehand; 
for  example,  if  we  are  studying  light  reflected  from  transparent  media, 
we  know  that  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  polarized  portion  of  die 
reflected  light  is  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface.  The  screen  and 
prism  are  to  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  the  two  imases  of 
the  aperture  just  touch  one  another.  One  of  these  images  will  be 
found  to  be  brighter  than  the  other,  since  all  of  the  polarized  light  ii 
present  in  it.  while  the  unpolarized  light  is  divided  equally  between 
the  two.  We  now  compensate  the  intensities  by  means  of  a  Nicol 
prism  mounted  on  a  graduated  circle. 

In  Fig.  194,  let  ^^  be  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  polarized  portion 
of  the  light.     Then  the  right-hand  image  of  the  aperture  will  be  the 


^Au  excellent  account  of  various  methods  of  detecting  polarized  light  and 
measuring  the  percentage  will  be  foun<l  in  the  **  Report  of  the  U.S.  NavafObs.  ol 
the  Total  Eclipac  of  July  29,  1878." 
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dghter,  if  the  planes  of  vibration  of  the  double  image  are  as  indicated 
»y  the  arrows  a  and  b.  Let  a  and  b  equal  the  amplitudes  of  the 
nbrations,  a'  and  b^  the  intensities.  The  proportion  of  polarized  light 
prill  then  be  given  by 

^"a^  +  b^' 

Call  (i>  the  angle  between  the  transmission  plane  (short-diagonal)  of 
Uie  Nicol  and  the  plane  of  the  vibration  a.     Then  the 
intensities  of  the  two  images  seen  through  the  Nicol  «^ 

will,  by  the  law  of  Malus,  be  a^  cos^  w  and  b^  sin^  w.     If  y^ 

we  orient  the  Nicol  so  that  equality  is  established,  we  * 

can  equate  these  two  quantities 


a 


2 


sm^o) 


a^coa^ut  —  b^sin^ia  or   7^  =  — 5 — 

0^      COS^  io 

The  proportion  of  polarization  is  given  by 

sin^  (0  -  cos^  w        cos*  w  -  sin*  w 


Fio.  194. 


_  a*  -  &*  _  sin*  (0  -  cos*  w 
^    rt*  +  ^  ~  sin*  01  +  cos*  01 


1 


=  -cos2oi. 


It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  2co  will  be  over  90°,  since  a»  =  45"  when 
Q  and  &  are  originally  equal,  Le.  when  the  light  contains  no  traces  of 
polarization.  If  the  plane  of  partial  polarization  is  not  known,  we  may 
take  a  reading  with  the  double  image  prism  in  any  position,  and  then 
rotate  the  whole  instrument  through  90**  and  take  a  second  reading, 
^e  proportion  of  polarized  light  will  then  be  given  by 

The  Eye  as  an  Analyzer :  Haidinger's  Brush. — The  polarization  of 
light  can  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  eye  alone.  If  we  look  through 
«  Nicol  prism  at  a  white  cloud,  and  slowly  revolve  the  prism,  a  faint 
llue  and  yellow  double  brush  appears  at  the  point  upon  which  the  eye 
i  fixed,  which  revolves  with  the  prism.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  it  at  the 
^t  attempt,  but  once  noticed,  it  is  easily  recognized  on  subsequent 
occasions.  It  consists  of  four  quadrants,  colored  blue  and  yellow 
alternately,  and  is  usually  very  faint.  Various  explanations  of  the 
ikenomena  have  been  given,  most  of  them  based  on  the  laminary 
•^cture  of  the  lens  of  the  eye.  If  this  were  the  case,  however,  the 
•enter  of  the  brush  ought  to  appear  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  point 
•hgerved,  since  the  point  on  the  retina  which  receives  the  image  of  the 

Eint  upon  which  the  eye  is  fixed  lies  to  one  side  of  the  axis  of  the  eye. 
is  fact  led  Helmholtz  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in 
■ke  structure  of  the  "  yellow  spot "  of  the  retina,  which  is  the  point  of 
^e  retina  alluded  to  above.  He  found  that  the  brush  was  due  to  the 
*ct  that  the  yellow  elements  of  the  spot  were  doubly  refracting,  and 
kat  the  extraordinary  rays  of  blue  color  were  more  strongly  absorbed 
"^n  the  ordinary  rays.  For  a  more  complete  treatment  of  the  subject 
*e  reader  is  referred  to  Helmholtz's  Physiological  Optics. 
Polarization  by  Oblique  Emission. — Arago  found  that  the  light 
fitted  in  ap  oblique  direction  from  the  white  hot  surface  of  a  solid 
P.O.  Q 
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or  liquid,  was  partially  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
of  emission,   i,e.  it  resembled  light  refracted  at  an   oblique  8urft«i^ 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  emitted  light  comes  not  only  fr " 
the  surface  molecules,  but  also  from  those  lying  below  the  surface,  i 
that  the  polarization  is  due  to  the  refraction  of  this  light  when 
emerges  into  the  air.     The  light  from  an  incandescent  gas  is  m 
polarized,  owing  doubtless  to  the  low  refractive  index. 

The  state  of  polarization  of  the  light  coming  from  an  oblique  8 
of  a  body,  gives  us  a  clue  as  to  the  origin  of  the  light  and  the  state 
the  body.     The  light  of  the  moon,  for  example,  is  partially  polarii 
in  a  plane  passing  through  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  which  shows 
that  the  moon  shines  by  reflected  light. 

If  it  shone  by  emission  the  light  would  be  polarized  slightly  in 
opposite  plane.     The  absence  of  polarization  in  the  light  coming  i 
near  the  edge  of  the  sun,  led  Arago  to  infer  that  it  was  emitted  by 
incandescent  gas. 

Stationary  Polarized  Waves.— Wiener  found  in  repeating  hiB 
periments  (page  146)  with  plane  polarized  light,  that  if  the  Tight 
incident  at  an  angle  of  45'  the  effects  of  stationary  waves 
only  obtained  when  the  plane  of  polarization  was  parallel  to  the 
of  incidence.  Stationary  waves  can  only  be  formed  when  the  cffi 
vector  in  the  reflected  disturbance  is  parallel  to  the  vector  of 
incident  light,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  vector  which  is  effw 
in  producing  photographic  action  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
polarization.  The  same  was  found  to  hold  true  for  fluorescence  actioa 
Wiener  having  already  determined  that  a  node  of  the  stationary  watt! 
system  occurred  at  the  reflecting  surface,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  experiments  with  oblique  light  was  that  the  electric  vector  wti 
the  one  concerned  in  photographic  and  fluorescent  action,  and  thai 
it  was  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  This  will  be  maw 
clearer  in  the  chapter  on  the  Theory  of  Reflection. 

Landolt's  Fringe.— If  a  brilliant  source  of  light  is  viewed  through 
a  pair  of  Nicol  prisms,  so  oriented  that  their  principal  planes  are  at 


Fig.  195. 

right  angles,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  field  does  not  beconH 
absolutely  dark  when  exact  adjustment  is  reached,  but  that  tin 
darkened  field  is  crossed  by  a  back  fringe  which  changes  its  positioa 
if  either  prism  is  rotated  ever  so  slightly.  This  fringe,  which  was  firt^ 
noticed  by  Landolt,  was  explained  by  Lippich^  who  showed    that  « 

^F.  Lippich,  Wkn,  Akad.  Ber,,  III.,  Bd.  Ixxxv.,  p.  268,  1882, 
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was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  field  were  not  strictly  parallel,  a  circumstance  resulting 
from  the  varying  obliquity  of  the  r&ys.  Lippich  showed  further  that 
in  the  case  of  polarizing  prisms  with  end  faces  perpendicular  to  the 
prism  axis,  the  direction  of  vibration  was  represented  by  a  system  of 
converging  lines  which  met  in  a  point  outside  of  the  prism,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  195a.  Complete  darkness  will  occur  with  crossed  Nicols  only  in 
those  parts  of  the  field  where  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the  two 
prisms  are  perpendicular.  If  we  draw  two  fields  similar  to  the  one 
represented  by  a,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we  shall  find  that  the 
small  areas  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  converging  lines  are 
in  general  diamond  shai>ed,  but  that  they  are  approximately  rect- 
angular along  a  curved  line  represented  by  the  dark  band  in  Fig. 
1956.  This  is  the  region  where  the  directions  of  vibration  are  strictly 
perpendicular,  and  it  in  consequence  appears  black.  A  slight  rota- 
tion of  either  field  will  obviously  change  the  position  of  this  locus, 
the  squares  becoming  diamond  shaped,  and  the  adjacent  diamonds 
straightening  out  into  squares.  Rotation  of  one  of  the  prisms  through 
180"  will  be  found  to  give  a  locus  of  squares  perpendicular  to  the  one 
«hown  in  the  figure,  and  since  the  fringe  moves  broadside  across  the 
field,  the  directions  of  motion  in  the  two  cases  are  perpendicular. 

Lippich  made  use  of  the  fringe  in  the  construction  of  a  polarimeter, 
in  which  the  position  of  the  fringe  was  determined  with  reference  to  a 
pair  of  cross-hairs.  It  was  possible  in  this  way  to  set  the  analyzing 
Nicol  with  an  error  not  exceeding  two  or  three  seconds  of  arc. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DOUBLE  REFRA.CTION. 

We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Polarization,  that  crystals  of 
spar  have  the  property  of  dividing  a  ray  of  light  into  tw' 
polarized  rays,  the  directions  of  polarization  being  at  right 
to  each  other.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  study  in  de 
propagation  of  light  in  crystalline  media,  and  the  laws  which  go 
The  division  of  a  ray  of  light  by  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  or 
refraction,  was  observed  in  1669  by  £rasmus  Bartholinus,  2 
polarization  of  the  two  rays  was  subsequently  discovered  by  H 
though  he  was  unable  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  since  at  t 
light  was  supposed  to  consist  of  waves  in  which  the  displacem* 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  propagation.  It  was  not  until  Yoi 
F resnel  introduced  the  idea  of  transverse  waves  that  the  true  n 
polarization  was  understood.  Double  refraction  can  be  easily  0 
by  laying  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  over  an  ink  dot  on  a  sheet  oi 
Two  images  are  seen  which  can  be  quenched  in  succession 
rotation  of  a  pile  of  glass  plates  held  at  the  polarizing  ang 
revolving  the  crystal  of  spar,  one  of  the  images  is  seen  to 
stationary,  while  the  other  revolves  around  it.     The  distance  1 

the  two  images  is  independent  of  the  position 

!  eye,  showing  that  the  rays  of  light,  after  re 

;  through  the  crystal,  emerge  parallel  to  one  ano 

shown  in  Fig.  1 96.    At  first  sight  it  may  appear 

that  rays  of  light,  incident  normally  upon  the  re 

surface,  should  be  deviated  away  from  the  normi 

we  are  sometimes  accustomed  to  associate  the  1 

t :  due  to  refraction  with  oblique  incidence,  the  ligh 

•  T  turning  through   an   angle   as   they  enter   the 

medium.      We  shall  see  presently,  however,  t 

Fig.  196.       phenomenon  is  easily  explained  by  Huygens^s  pi 

when  applied  to  the  peculiar  type  of  waves  which  we  nave  in 

refracting  media. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  he: 
and  tetragonal  system  one  of  the  rays  obeys  the  ordinary 
refraction,  i.e,  the  refracted  ray  lies  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  1 
sine  of  the  angle   of  incidence   bears  a   constant   ratio    to  tl 
of  the  angle   of  refraction.     This  ray  is  called  the  ordinar 
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ly 


Fio.  197. 


the  other  ray  in  general  conforms  to  neither  of  these  two  laws,  though 
in  certain  cases  it  may  conform  to  one  or  to  both  of  them.  This  ray 
is  called  the  extraordinary  ray.  In  the  case  of  all  other  crystals  except 
those  of  the  cubic  system,  neither  of  the  two  refracted  rays  conforms 
of  necessity  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction.  Crystals  belonging 
to  the  cubic  system  do  not  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction, 
the  light  being  propagated  as  in  isotropic  media. 

Fhysical  ^planation  of  Doable  S^fractioxL — On  the  elastic  solid 
theory  we  can  explain  double  refraction  in  crystalline  media  by 
assuming  that  there  are  three  directions  called  axes  of  elasticity,  which 
have  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  two  planes  of  vibration  of 
Blackburn's  pendulum,  which  consists  of  a  weight  suspended  by 
strings  as  shown  in  Fig.  197 a.  If  the  weight  is  displaced  either  in,  or 
perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  the  paper  it  will  oscillate  in  a  straight 
one,  the  period  being  greater  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to  this  plane 

than  for  those  parallel  to  it.     If,  however,  it  is  displaced  in  an  oblique 

direction,  the  force  acting  upon  it  will  no  longer 

be  directed  towards  the  position  of  equilibrium, 

ind  the  weight  will  move  in  a  curved  orbit.     In 

the  case  of  crystals  a  particle  displaced  parallel  to 

my  one  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  will  be  acted 

upon  by  a  force  directed  towards  the  equilibrium 

fntion,  and  the  vibration  will  be  plane-polarized, 
displaced  in  any  other  direction  and  released,  it 
does  not  return  to  its  original  position,  but  moves 
in  a  carved  path  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of 
the  pendulum.  We  require  an  explanation  of  the  splitting  of  a  beam 
of  light  into  two  polarized  components,  and  for  their  unequal  velocities 
of  propagation.  The  vibrations  of  a  cylindrical  rod  form  a  useful 
iiuuogy.  In  this  case  the  elasticity  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  and 
traverse  vibrations  in  all  planes  are  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity. 
Soppose  the  rod  to  be  struck  in  a  very  brief  time  in  every  possible 
dinction,  then  each  particle  will  move  in  an  orbit  which  is  the 
nmltant  of  all  these  impulses.  The  waves  transmitted  along  the  rod 
m  this  case  are  analogous  to  the  waves  of  light  in  isotropic  media. 
Consider  now  that  the  rod  has  an  elliptical  cross  section  (Fig.  1975). 
The  elasticity  is  now  not  the  same  in  all  directions,  being  greatest 
ni  the  plane  of  the  major  axis,  and  least  in  the  plane  of  the  minor. 
Wave-motion  will  traverse  it  with  greater  velocity  if  the  direction 
of  vibration  is  parallel  to  the  longer  diameter,  than  if  the  direction 
u  perpendicular.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  transmit  vibrations  making 
*n  aofle  with  the  axes  of  the  elliptical  cross  section,  by  striking  the 
^  <n  the  rod  in  a  direction  other  than  that  parallel  or  perpendicular  to 
the  major  axis,  the  vibration  will  be  decomposed  into  two  components 
which  travel  along  the  rod  with  different  velocities.  The  rod  in  other 
words  is  incapable  of  transmitting  vibrations  which  make  an  angle 
with  the  axes. 

We  have  in  doubly  refracting  media  a  somewhat  similar  condition, 
the  elasticity  being  different  in  different  directions.  Luminous 
^brations  will  be  decomposed  into  two  polarized  components  which 
traverse  the  crystal  with  different  velocities. 
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Wave-Surface  in  Uniazal  Cr3r8tal8.  — The  fact  was  established  lij 
Huygens  that,  in  isotropic  media,  the  form  of  the  waveHSurface  wii 
spherical,  and  as  one  of  the  rays  in  Iceland  spar  was  found  to  obef 
the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction,  he  assumed  that  the  correspoDding 
wave  was  a  sphere.  In  the  case  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  which  does 
not  obey  such  simple  laws,  he  made  the  assumption  that  the  wave- 
surface  was  a  spheroid,  i.e.  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  The  velocity  of 
the  extraordinary  ray  in  any  direction  is  therefore  given  by  the 
following  construction :  "  Let  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  be  described 
around  the  optic  axis,  having  its  centre  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and 
let  the  greater  axis  of  the  generating  ellipse  be  to  the  lesser,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  greater  to  the  lesser  index  of  refraction.  Then  the  velod^ 
of  any  ray  will  be  represented  by  the  radius  vector  of  the  ellipeoSl 
which  coincides  with  it  in  direction." 

The  optic  axis  may  be  defined  as  the  direction  in  the  crystal  in 
which  a  ray  of  light  may  be  propagated  without  double  refraction. 
The  law  just  given  was  found  to  apply  to  Iceland  spar  and  many  other 
crystals,  but  in  all  of  these  there  was  but  a  single  optic  axis.  Brewster, 
however,  discovered  that  in  many  crystals  there  were  two  directioM 
in  which  light  could  be  propagated  without  double  refraction.  Such 
crystals  are  termed  bi-axal,  and  the  law  of  Huygens  was  found  not  to 
apply  in  these  cases.  Fresnel  then  established  a  theory  which  not 
only  conformed  to  all  of  the  known  facts,  but  made  possible  predictioni 
which  were  afterwards  verified  by  experiment.  This  theory  we  shall 
take  up  a  little  later. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Huygens  the  wave-surface  in  uniaxal 
crystals  consists  of  two  sheets,  one  a  sphere,  the  other  a  spheroid,  which 
touch  each  other  at  two  points.  The  direction  of  the  line  joining  these 
points  of  contact  is  called  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal.  This  concep- 
tion applies,  however,  only  to  uniaxal  crystals.  In  the  case  of  Iceland 
spar  and  all  so-called  negative  crystals,  the  sphere  lies  within  the 
spheroid.  In  such  crystals  the  angle  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinary 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ray.  In  the  case  of  quartz  and 
other  positive  crystals,  the  spheroid  lies  within  the  sphere,  and  the 
angle  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  less  than  that  of  the 
ordinary.  This  will  be  clearer  when  we  come  to  the  construction  of 
the  refracted  ray. 

Huygens's  Construction. — Suppose  a  luminous  disturbance  to  start 
within  a  uniaxal  crystal.  The  wave  will  spread  out  in  two  sheets,  a 
sphere  and  a  spheroid,  which  touch  each  other  at  two  points.  In  the 
direction  of  the  line  joining  these  two  points  both  waves  travel  with 
the  same  velocity.  If  we  apply  Huygens's  construction  to  crystalline 
refraction,  giving  to  the  secondary  wavelets,  which  originate  on  the 
refracting  surface,  the  forms  of  spheres  and  ellipsoids,  we  can  account 
for,  and  calculate  the  position  of  the  two  refracted  rays.  In  all  other 
directions  the  velocities  will  be  unequal  and  we  shall  have  a  division  of 
the  ray,  as  may  be  seen  by  Huygens's  construction.  Consider  a  wave- 
front  AB  incident  in  an  oblique  direction  upon  the  surface  of  a 
uniaxal  crystal  (Fig.  198).  The  direction  of  the  optic  axis  is  represented 
by  the  dotted  line.  The  point  A  becomes  the  center  of  two  secondary 
wavelets  which  are  propagated  with  different  velocities.    Making  use  of 
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same  construction  which  we  applied  in  the  case  of  isotropic  media 
)  Chapter  IV.),  we  draw  tangent  planes  from  the  point  G  to  the  two 
ire-surfaces ;  the  directions  of  the  refracted  rays  are  given  by  joining 
point  A  with  the  points  of  tangency.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
ire  the  refracted  ray  lies  in  the 
ne  of  incidence.  This  is  also  the 
B  with  the  extraordinary  ray,  'pro- 
^d  the  optic  axis  lies  in  the  plane  of 
paper.  If,  however,  the  optic  axis 
lot  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  the 
nt  of  tangency  for  the  extraor- 
ary  wave  will  lie  above  or  below 
plane  of  the  paper,  and  the  re- 
nted ray  will  no  longer  be  in  the 
oe  of  incidence.  In  the  latter 
B  neither  of  the  ordinary  laws  F'^-  ^9^- 

refraction  is  obeyed,  for  the  sine  relation  only  holds  when  the 
tion  of  the  secondary  wave  is  circular.  If  the  optic  axis  is  per- 
idicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  section  of  the  spheroid  is 
latorial  and  therefore  circular,  the  extraordinary  refracted  ray  in 
J  case  lying  in  the  plane  of  incidence  and  obeying  the  sine  law. 
B  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  in  this 
e,  is  termed  the  extraordinary  index  of  refraction. 
^Ve  will  next  consider  the  case  in  which  rays  of  light  are  incident 
a  normal  direction  upon  the  crystal.  As  we  have  seen,  double 
naction  occurs  in  this  case,  one  of  the  rays  passing  straight  through, 
ile  the  other  is  deflected  away  from  the  normal.  It  is  obvious  that 
cannot  apply  in  this  case  the  simple  explanation  of  refraction  which 
arnes  successive  portions  of  the  wave-front  retarded  upon  entrance 
>  the  refracting  medium.  For  the  wave-fronts  originally  parallel  to 
surface  must  remain  so  after  refraction.  What  we  have  actually, 
»ur  original  waves  be  plane,  are  two  plane- waves  travelling  through 
crystal  with  unequal  velocities  but  parallel  always  to  the  surface. 
3  deflection  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  obvious  if  we  apply  Huygens*s 

construction  to  the  present  case. 
Assume  that  the  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  crvstal  become 
simultaneously  the  centers  of 
ellipsoidal  wavelets  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  199.  If  the  incident 
wave-front  is  limited  to  the  region 
ABf  the  refracted  wave-front  will 
be  the  tangent  plane  of  the 
ellipsoidal  wavelets,  and  the  re- 
fracted rays  will  be  the  lines  AA\ 
BB'.  What  actually  happened 
mav  be  described  as  follows  :  The 
refracted  wave-front  travels  in  the 
lium  in  a  direction  normal  to  its  surface,  but  any  limited  portion 
it  bears  away  constantly  to  one  side,  and  the  ray  is  defined 
the   direction    in    which    a    limited    portion    of    the    wave-front 


>B 


Fig.  199. 
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travels.  We  see  in  this  case  that  the  ray  is  not  perpendicular  1 
the  wave-front,  which  is,  in  general,  the  case  in  doubly  refractio 
media. 

Veriflcation  of  Huygens's  Construction.— .The  assumptions  made  b 
Huygens  regarding  the  form  of  the  wave-surfaces  in  uniaxal  crystal 
were  speedily  verfied  by  experiment.  That  the  ordinary  wave-fron 
is  a  sphere,  was  shown  bv  constructing  a  prism  formed  of  pieces  cui 
in  all  possible  directions  from  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  and  cemented 
together.  The  spectra  formed  by  the  extraordinary  rays  were  deviated 
by  different  amounts,  whereas  a  single  spectrum  only  was  formed  by 

the  ordinary  rays  which  traversed  the  different 
elements  of  the  prism.  To  verify  the  construe 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  wave-front  we  wi\ 
consider  several  cases. 

(1)  The  refracting  fy^ce  is  parallel  to  tb 

optic  axis,  and  the  plane  of  incidence  peipei 

Fig  200  dicular  to  it  (see  Fig.  200).— In  this  case  it 

axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  pape 
The  sections  of  the  two  wave-surfaces  will  in  this  case  be  circle 
as  we  have  seen.  The  tangent  planes  touch  the  sphere  and  sphero 
at  C  and  C  Let  the  velocity  in  air  be  1,  then  the  velocity 
the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  rays  will  be  proportional 
b  and  a  the  radii,  and  the  refractive  index  of  the  extraordinai 
ray  will  be 

sin  i     1 
81  n  r     a     '^ 

By  cutting  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar  with  its  refracting  edge  parallel 
the  optic  axis  we  obtain  two  spectra,  and  by  measuring  the  deviatic 
with  a  spectrometer  we  can  calculate  in  the  usual  manner  the  refractio 
indices  ii^  and  /x,  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays.  It  ca 
easily  be  shown  that  both  rays  are  propagated  through  the  prism  a* 
cording  to  the  same  law  whicn  holds  in  the  case  of  a  glass  prism.  Thi 
indicates  that  the  section  of  the  wave-surface  is  a  circle  for  both  ray< 

the  radius  for  the  extraordinary  ray  being  —  and  for  the  ordinary  - 

The  extraordinary  wave  is  therefore  a  surface  of  revolution  around  thi 

optic  axis,   and   to   determine   the    form   of  the 

generating  curve  we  shall  consider  the  refraction 

which  takes  place  under  different  conditions. 
(2)  Optic  axis  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 

crystal   and    to    the    plane  of   incidence. — The 

sections  of  the  wave-surfaces  in  this  case  are  shown 

in   Fig.    201.      Assume   the    extraordinary   wave 

section  to  be  an  ellipse,  the  minor  axis  of  which  yiq.  201. 

lies  in  the  surface.     The  section  of  the  sphere  will 

be  a  circle  touching  the  ellipse  at  the  extremities  of  the  minor  axii 

Drawing  tangent  planes  from  A\  as  before,  to  the  two  wave  surfacei 

laid  joining  the  points  of  tangency  with  A,  we  obtain  the  refracte 

n^      *  line  joining  the  two  points  of  contact  and  produced,  will  cu 

il]^'s  at  a  right  angle,  since  the  polar  of  any  point  in  tb 


\ 
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chord  of  contact  of  a  circle  and  ellipse  having  double  contact,  is  the 
8ame  with  regard  to  both  curves.     We  have  then 

tanr_^     CD     CD    a    ^i^ 
tanr'""  CD  "^  AD"  CD  "  b" ,ij 

or  the  ratio  of  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  refraction  is  equal  to  the 

ratio  of  the  two  indices  of  refraction. 
^     This  relation,  which  was  deduced  on  the  assumption  that  the  wave- 
)  section  was  an  ellipse,  was  verified  by  Malus  in  the  following  manner : 

Two  scales  AC  and  BC  (Fig.  202)  were  engraved  on  a  plate  of  polished 


j{  t » * ******* iiiit 
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Fig.  202. 

>teel,  and  a  thick  plate  of  crystal  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  optic  axis 
^u  laid  on  the  scale  and  viewed  through  a  telescope  mounted  on  a 
giBduated  vertical  circle.  The  crystal  was  brought  into  the  horizontal 
position  by  means  of  levelling  screws,  the  correct  position  being  that  in 
▼hich  the  image  of  a  distant  point  of  light  was  not  changed  by  rotation 
of  the  platform.  Two  images  of  the  scale  were  seen  in  the  telescope, 
and  if  we  denote  these  by  ACy  A'C,  BC,  EC,  there  will  be  some  point 
of -fiC  coinciding  with  some  point  of  A'C.  We  call  this  point  h.  If 
^he  axis  of  the  telescope  is  directed  towards  this  point  it  will  cut 
the  surfisuse  of  the  crystal  at  h,  the  position  of  which  can  be  determined 
^th  reference  to  the  scales.  The  divisions  at  E  and  D  which  appear 
to  coincide  can  be  read  off  and  the  distance  ED  determined  by  actual 
iQeasurement.     If  e  is  the  thickness  of  the  crystal,  we  have 

ED^EP-  DP  =  (5(tan  r'  -  tan  r), 

HI  which  tan  r  is  known,  for  the  angle  of  incidence  (considering  the  ray 
i^versed)  is  equal  to  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  telescope  makes 
^th  the  vertical.     Moreover,  sini  =  fiQsinr  (since  the  ordinary  ray 
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obeys  both  laws  of  refraction  for  all  conditions),  therefore  r  ii 

and  r  may  be  determined  by  the  above  formula.     If  the  value  < 

ta 
found  agrees  with  the  value  determined  by  the  formula  — 


U 


iy  ;  the  experiment  will  have  proved  that  the  sectibn  of  the  extra 

I  I 


wave  is,  in  the  present  case,  an  ellipse.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
proven  that  the  wave-front  is  a  surface  of  revolution,  the  ex] 
will  prove  that  it  is  a  spheroid  of  axes  A  and  B,  The  exp 
made  by  Malus  completely  verified  this  theory. 

Fresnel's  Theory  of  Doable  Befiraction. — In  the  foregoing  d 
we  have  considered  only  uniaxial  crystals,  making  certain  assx 
regarding  the  form  of  the  wave-surfaces,  and  showing  thai 

;  relations  deduced  from  them  were  verified  by  experiment. 

I  We  will  now  consider  the  phenomenon  of  double  refracti( 

i  more  general  aspect,  following  the  treatment  of  Fresnel. 

i  As  we  have  seen,  the  velocity  of  a  transverse  wave  in  an 

medium  is  proportional  to  W^,  in  which  e  is  the  elasticity  of  the 

In  doubly  refracting  media  e  is  assumed  to  vary  with  the  i 
of  the  displacement,  and  there  will  be  two  directions  in  ev 
sible  plane  for  which  e  has  its  maximum  and  minimum  valu< 

corresponding  velocities  of  propagations  W-J,  ^-j  are  for  vi 

parallel  to  these  two  directions.  If  the  displacement  is  in  ai 
direction,  the  wave  is  not  propagated  with  an  intermediate  vel 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  but  is  decomposed  into  tw^o  wav» 
travel  with  the  above  velocities,  the  directions  of  their  vibratio 
perpendicular  to  each  other.  If  we  are  dealing  with  trains  o 
as  is  always  the  case,  the  actual  motions  of  the  vibrating  parti 
not  be  along  straight  lines,  for  they  are  the  resultants  of  the 
of  disturbances  which  are  travelling  with  different  velocitiea 
the  rays  become  completely  se|)arated  by  the  double  refract 
must  regard  the  vibration  as  changing  its  type  from  point  t 
changing  from  plane  to  elliptical  and  circular,  and  then  back  i 
plane,  as  the  relative  phases  of  the  two  perpendicularly  p 
disturbances  alter. 

If  the  direction  of  displacement  coincides  with  one  or  the  « 
the  two  directions  of  maximum  or  minimum  elasticity,  a  singl 
polarized  wave  will  be  propagated  in  the  medium.  From  tl 
clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  changing  type  of  vibration  alluded  V 
the  vibration  along  a  line  will  never  occur  in  either  one  c 
directions,  for  if  it  did,  it  would  be  propagated  from  that  poin" 
a  plane-polarized  vibration  without  further  change. 

Fresnel  arrived  at  a  conception  of  the  wave-surface  by  consid 
as  the  envelope  of  an  infinite  number  of  plane-waves,  which  hav< 
simultaneously  in  all  possible  directions,  through  a  given  point 
doubly  refracting  medium. 

Consider  now  the  following  construction.     Through  the  p 
question  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  planes,  in  all  possible 
tions,  and  draw  through  the  point,  on  each  plane,  two  lines  i 
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lea  to  each  other,  and  coinciding  with  the  directions  of  maximum 
minimum   elasticity,   and   of  lengths  proportional  to  velocities 
propagation   of   disturbances  vibrating    parallel    to  the  lines  in 
stion. 
the  two  lines  are  made  to  bisect  each  other  at  the  point,  the 
dnal  points  of  the  lines  for  all  the  planes  taken  collectively  will  lie 
an  ellipsoid.     This  fact  can  be  deduced  theoretically,  by  making 
in  specifications  regarding  the  medium,  but  as  the  deduction  will  not 
Ip  us  much  in  understanding  the  phenomena,  we  will  simply  consider 
representing  experimental  facts.     Having  the  ellipsoid  given,  it  is 
able  to  find  the  direction  of  vibration  and  the  velocities  of  propa- 
Son  of  a  plane-wave,  by  drawing  a  central  section  of  the  ellipsoid 
illel  to  the  plane  wave-front, 
"le  ellipsoid  is  called  the  kllipsoid  of  elasticity. 
Let  its  equation  be  a-x^ -h b-i/ -\- c^z  =  F^,  in  which  Vis  the  velocity  of 
It  in  vacuo. 

The  constants  a,  b,  and  c  are  related  to  the  elastic  properties  of  the 
lium,  and  represent  the  velocities  of  waves  vibrating  parallel  to  the 
of  elasticity,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  three  directions  at  any 
|int,  along  which  we  can  displace  the  ether,  and  have  the  force  of 
ubution  parallel  to  the  displacement.     In  any  given  plane  there  are 
two  such  directions,  in  space,  however,  there  are  three. 
I  If  we  take  as  our  unit  of  time  the  time  occupied  by  a  wave  in  travelling 

Kt  distance  in  vacuo,  then  F=  1.     If  we  put  x  =  0  in  our  equation,  we 
ain  the  equation  of  the  intersection  of  the  ellipsoid  with  the  yz 

puie,  which  is  an  ellipse  having  t  and  -  as  semi-axes,  and  a  plane- 

Prized  wave  will  be  propagated  along  the  z  axis  with  a  velocity  h,  if 
direction  of  vibration  is  parallel  to  y,  or  with  a  velocity  c  if  it  is 
h^lel  to  z. 

The   reciprocals    -i  -n  -  correspond  to  refractive  indices,  and  are 

Bed  the  principal  refractive  indices.  If  we  designate  them  by 
•  /*2»  A*8»  ^®  ^*^  write  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  in  the  form 

x^      V^      ^ 
—  4-  ~ — I =1 

The  deduction  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  from  a  consideration 
the  elastic  properties  of  the  medium  is  generally  accomplished  by 
isidering  the  potential  of  medium.  The  following  simple  method  is 
c©n  from  Schuster's  Optics : 

**  FresneFs  method  of  treating  double  refraction  which  led  him  to  the 
covery  of  the  laws  of  wave-propagation  in  crystalline  media,  though 
t  free  from  objection,  is  very  instructive,  and  deserves  consideration 
presenting  in  a  simple  manner  some  of  the  essential  features  of  a 
►re  complete  investigation.  Consider  a  particle  P  attracted  to  a  centre 
Vrith  a  force  ahj  when  the  particle  lies  along  OX^  and  a  force  V^y 
en  it  lies  along  OY.  The  time  of  oscillation,  if  the  particle  has  unit 
«s,  is  2ir/a  or  lirlh  according  as  the  oscillation  takes  place  along 
^  axis  of  X  or  along  the  axis  of  Y,     When  the  displacement  has 
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components  both  along  OX  and  OY,  the  components  of  the  foTC( 
ah^  and  b^y,  and  the  resultant  force  is 


B  =  ^a*x^  +  by, 

''The  cosines  of  the  angles  which  the  resultant  makes  with 
coordinate  axes  are  a^z/B  and  b^y/K  The  direction  of  the  resu 
force  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  displacement,  the  direction  co 
of  which  are  xjr  and  y/r.  The  cosine  of  the  angle  included  bet 
the  radius  vector  and  the  force  is  found  in  the  usual  way  to  be 

a^x^  +  bY 
Br   '  ' 

and  the  component  of  the  force  along  the  radius  vector  is 

"  If  we  draw  an  ellipse  aV-  +  6y  =  k^  (Fig.  203),  where  A;  is  a  con 

having  the  dimensions  of  a  velocity,  the  nc 
to  this  ellipse  at  a  point  P,  having  coordii 
X  and  yy  forms  angles  with  the  axes,  the  co 
of  which  are  in  the  ratio  ah^  to  b^y,  hena 
force  in  the  above  problem  acts  in  the  dire 
of  ON  of  the  line  drawn  from  0  at  right  a; 
Fio  203  ^  ^^®  tangent  at  P.      The  component  o: 

force  along  the  radius  vector  is  k^/r,  anc 
force  per  unit  distance  is  k^/r^,  so  that  if  the  particle  were  constn 
to  move  on  the  radius  vector  OP,  its  period  would  be  2irr/ife. 
ratio  r/k  depending  only  on  the  direction  of  OP,  our  result  is  ind 
dent  of  the  particular  value  we  attach  to  k, 

"  If  we  extend  our  investigation  to  three  dimensions,  the  compc 
of  attraction  along  OZ  being  A,  we  obtain  the  same  result,  anc 
component  of  force  acting  along  any  radius  vector  OP  per  unit  Ic 
is  k^/r\  where  r  is  the  radius  drawn  in  the  direction  of  OP  t( 

ellipsoid  ^2^2  +  ^2^2  +  ,2.2  ^  J^2- 

For  a  plane-wave  to  be  propagated  without  alteration  it  is  esK 
that  the  effective  force  of  restitution  shall  be  parallel  to  the 
placement. 

Though  in  general  this  force  does  not  even  lie  in  the  plane  c 
wave-front,  we  can  always  resolve  it,  however,  into  two  compot 
one  in,  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  front.  Fresnel  neglectet 
latter  component,  as  it  contributes  nothing  towards  the  propagati 
a  transverse  wave.  The  longitudinal  disturbance  which,  in  the  a 
elastic  solids,  is  produced  by  the  normal  component,  is  consider 
non-existent  in  the  case  of  light,  owing  to  the  incompressibility  o 
medium. 

The  direction  of  the  component  of  force  parallel  to  the  wave- 
is  along  the  radius  vector  of  the  ellipsoid  which  is  perpendicular  t 
section  conjugate  to  the  direction  of  the  displacement.  This  wi 
made  clearer  by  reference  to  Fig.  204.  Let  dbcd  be  a  plane- 
travelling  within  the  crystal,  the  direction  of  the  displacement  1 
parallel  to  ab.    The  ellipsoid  is  assumed  constructed  around  a  ; 
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flying  on  the  wave  front,  which  cuts  it  in  the  elliptical  cross-section  as 
udicated.     The  displacement  is  sAong  AO,  which  we  will  assume  to 
Im  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  ellipse,  while  the  direction  of  the 
force  of  restitution  is  along  the  radius  ON,  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
tBOC.    If  the  pi'ojection  of  ON  on  the  plane  of  the  wave-front  coincides 
k-with  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
!  placement  OA,  the  plane  A  ON 
imust  be  perpendicular  to  the 
wave-front,  and  since  ON  is 
perpendicular  to  OB,  OB  must 
be  perpendicular  to  OA  ;   in 
other  words,  OA  and  OB  are 
the  axes  of  the  elliptical  sec- 
tion.   This  is  the  condition 
which   we    assumed    at   the 
Btart.    If  the  direction  of  the  Fig.  204. 

displacement  is  not  along  one 

of  the  axes,  the  effective  force  of  restitution  will  not  be  directed 
parallel  to  the  displacement,  and  tivo  plane-polarized  waves  will  result 
as  we  have  seen.  Two  sections  of  the  ellipsoid  will  be  circular,  and 
plane-waves  parallel  to  these  sections  will  be  propagated  without  altera- 
tion, whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  though  there 
may  be  a  division  of  the  ray,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  These  circular 
sections  of  the  ellipsoid  of  elasticity  are  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axes  of  the  crystal.     We  may  sum  up  as  follows : 

In  any  given  direction  in  the  crystal  two  systems  of  plane- waves 
can  be  propagated  normally,  the  vibrations  being  alone  the  axes  of 
^e  elliptical  cross-section,  and  the  velocities  of  normal  propagation 
inversely  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  axes.  Two  directions  exist, 
however,  in  which  but  a  single  wave-front  is  propagated,  known  as 
Ae  axes  of  single  wave- velocity  or  optic  axes.  In  these  directions  the 
velocity  of  normal  propagation  of  a  plane-wave  is  independent  of  the 
<iirection  of  vibration,  although  the  direction  in  which  a  limited  portion 
of  the  wave-front  travels  (the  ray  direction)  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  vibration,  for  the  ray  is  not  necessarily  perpendicular  to  the 
wave-front  in  crystalline  media. 

We  will  now  investigate  the  form  of  the  wave  surface,  which  we  can 
<io  by  considering  a  geometrical  construction  known  as  the  normal 
velocity-surface. 

The  Normal  Velocity  Surface. — Around  any  point  0  within  a  crystal 
construct  the  ellipsoid  of  elasticity,  and  consider  a  system  of  plane- 
^aves  passing  simultaneously  through  0  in  all  possible  directions.  We 
nave  seen  that,  in  general,  a  crystal  has  the  property  of  transmitting  only 
vibrations  polarized  in  a  definite  direction,  and  that  all  other  types  of 
vibration  are  resolved  into  two  components  which  travel  with  unequal 
velocities.  We  shall  thus  have  two  systems  of  plane-waves  passing 
through  the  point.  To  determine  the  velocities  of  these  waves  in 
diflPerent  directions  we  proceed  as  follows.  Let  any  one  of  the  plane- 
^aves  passing  through  0  cut  the  ellipsoid  in  the  section  AOB 
V^ig.  205),  of  which  the  axes  are  OA  and  OB,  Draw  a  normal  to  the 
plane  at  0  and  measure  off  on  it  distances  ON  and  ON,  inversely  pro- 
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portional  to  the  axes  OA  and  OB.     If  now  planes  are  drawn 
N  and  N'  parallel  to  the  original   plane  of  the  section,  they 
represent  the  positions  of  the  two  waves  which  passed  througli 
point  0  simultaneously,  the  one  having  its  vibrations  parallel  to  Oi 

and  the  other  parallel  to  OB.    If  we  rotate  ' 
plane  A  OB  around  0  in  every  possible  di 
tion,  the  points  N  and  N\  as  aefined  diJomj 
will  trace  out  a  surface  consisting  of  two  sb 
termed  the  surface  of  normal  velocities,  auTi 
radius  vector  of  which  determines  the  nonni 

velocity  of  the  plane-wave  propagated  in  thiii  ^ 

Fio.  205.  direction.    Since  for  two  positions  of  the  pi**] 

A  OB  the  section  of  the  ellipsoid  is  circular,  it* 
obvious  that  the  points  N  and  N'  will  coincide,  when  the  waves  an 
parallel  to  these  sections.     In  other  words,  the  inner  sheet  will  tooA 
the  outer  at  four  points. 

This  surface  is  not,  however,  identical  with  the  wave-surface,  whiek 
is  the  surface  enveloped  by  the  plane-waves  which  we  have  ju* 
considered.     This  family  of  planes  is  represented  by  the  equation 

lx-\-my-\-nz  =  Vy 

in  which  /,  m,  n  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  direction  in  which  U* 
wave  travels  with  a  velocity  f ,  which  is,  however,  a  function  of  ^  % 
and  n.  We  require  a  relation  connecting  these  quantities.  The  follow- 
ing treatment  is  taken  from  Rayleigh's  ^l^ave-Theortf : 

"  If  V  be  the  velocity  of  propagation  in  the  direction  I,  m,  n,  the  wave- 
surface  is  the  envelope  of  planes  lx-\-my-\-nz  =  v,  where  r  is  a  function  of 
/,  m,  w,  the  form  of  which  is  to  be  determined.  If  (^v)  be  the  corre- 
sponding direction  of  the  vibration,  then 

Ik  +  mfi  +  nv^O." 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Presnel,  we  see  at  oncetbit 
the  force  of  restitution  (a^A,  b^/x,  c^v)  corresponding  to  a  displacement 
unity  is  equivalent  to  a  force  v^  along  (X/Lt»')  together  with  some  force 
(P)  along  (Imv), 

Resolving  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes,  we  get 

IP  mP  nP 


Multiplying  these   by  I,  m,  n  respectively,  and  remembering  the 
relation  ik  +  m/x  +  ni'  =  0,  we  obtain 

2  m-  n- 


a^  -  r2  ^  />-'  -  t'2     C-'  -  r2 


an  equation  which  we  shall  use  presently. 

The  Wave-Surface. — If  for  every  possible  position  of  the  section 
AOB  in  the  construction  which  we  have  just  considered,  we  construct 
planes  through  iV^  and  N'  parallel  to  the  section,  these  planes  wiH 
envelop  a  surface  which  consists  of  two  sheets,  and  resembles  in  its 
general  appearance  the  normal  velocity-surface  which  we  have  just 
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\  considered.  The  surface  thus  defined  is  the  true  wave-surface,  repre- 
senting the  form  of  the  wave  which  we  should  have  if  a  luminous 
disturbance  started  within  the  body  of  the  crystal. 

The  equation  which  represents  the  system   of   plane-waves  which 

'I    envelop  tiie  wave-surface  is 

i  lx  +  7ny-\-nz  =  Vy 

.    in  which  /,  m,  n  and  v  are  subject  to  the  conditions 

i  P  mr  n^ 

The  equation  of  the  wave-surface  was  found  by  Archibald  Smith 
(Phil.  Mag.f  1838,  p.  335)  in  the  following  manner : 
■         By  differentiation  of  the  three  equations  above  regarding  /,  m,  n  as 
variables,  we  obtain 

xdl  +  ydm  +  zdn  =  0, 


Idl 


dl        mdm       ndn       f       P  m^  n^      \    ,  _^ 

Idl  +  mdm  +  ndn  =  0, 


whence  by  indeterminate  multipliers  we  obtain 

(1)  x  =  AU-^--r^,     (2)  y  =  ^m  +  ^^,,     (3)  z  =  An  +  -^, 

^^  \{V'  -  a2)2  "^  (|;2  _  I2y  +  (j;J  _  c2)-^J  -  ^• 

Multiplying  the  first  three  of  these  equations  by  /,  m,  and  n,  and 
adding,  we  obtain  /gx  ^  ^  ^ 

By  transposing  the  third  terms,  squaring,  and  adding,  we  get,  since 

r'  =  x^  +  y^  +  z\ 

which  by  (4)  and  (5)  gives  us 

^,=  r(r2-2;2). 

We  now  substitute  these  values  of  A  and  B  in  equation  (1)  and 
obtain 

r2-t;2     ,  r2-a2       .     ,     v^-a^    x 


x  =  lv  +  lv-7i 7i  =  lv 


t?2-a2 


t;2_a2'     ••   ^     r2-a2*  r' 


,     .    .,    ,  v^  -b'    y  v^  -(?    z 

and  similarly  w»  =  -2 — jFi '    »    ^=  "2 — -> '    • 

Substitution  of  these  values  in  lx-{-my-{-nz-v,  the  equation  of  the 
plane-wave  system,  gives  us  the  equation  of  the  wave-surface, 

^i^-fl^      2?i-^      o^"-g^_  2«^'^^^     ^y     ^*^^" 
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whence  ^_^  + JL^  +  ^_^_0, 

or    (r'-6*){r*-<:»)aJz«  +  {r«-o')(r*-c*)6»y»  +  (f*-«*)(f«-(»)e'»'-0. 

Multiplying  out  and  dividing  by  i^,  we  obtain 
H(fl»i*  +  6V  +  c»j=)  -  (i»{6>  +  c*)  3*  -  6V  +  a*)y*  -  *^(«' +  *')"*' +0W-'- 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  determine  the  general  fonu  of  the 
surface,  which  we  can  do  by  studying  its  eectiona  with  the  ^luM 
xu,  xz,  yz.  This  we  can  do  by  making  x  —  0,  y  =  0,  ^  =  0  in  guccesgHoi 
the  equation  of  the  wave-suiface,  when  we  obtain  the  equations  of  4i 
curves  of  section.    Assume  a>h>c. 

If  we  make  3=0,  we  get  at  once 

ta^  +  ySKo*E»  +  6»y*)  -  fflS(6«  +  c*)^:*  -  6«(c«  +  o»)y»  +  o»6V  =  0, 
or  (z»  +  y*  -  e*){ffiV  +  l^f-  a*i*)  =  0, 

which  is  separately  satisfied  by 

a:*  +  y"  =  c*,  a  circle  of  radius  e, 
and  a*x*  +  i^y^  —  a''!^,  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  a  and  b. 

The  circle  lies  wholly  within  the  ellipse,  since  we  have  assumed  c  V» 
than  either  a  or  b.    Making  z  =  0,  we  tind  the  section  with  the  je  pl<w 

y^  +  2*  =  «',  a  circle  of  radius  a, 
and  i'j^+eV^iV,  an  ellipse  of  Bemi-axes  i  and  c 

In  this  case  the  ellipse  lies  within  the  circle. 

For  y  =  0,  the  section  with  the  xz  plane, 

x^  +  !^  =  lfi,  a  circle  of  radius  A, 
a^x'^+(?^  =  a^c^,  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  a  and  e. 

In  this  case  the  circle  meets  the  ellipse  at  four  points.    The  duM 
sections  are  shown  in  Fig.  206. 


Fig.  206. 

A  model  of  the  Burface  can  be  made  by  cutting  the  sections  out  rf 
cardboard  and  fitting  them  together  in  three  perpendicular  piano, 
which  can  easily  be  done  by  cutting  them  up  in  a  suitable  manner,  iw 
fastening  them  together  again  by  means  of  strips  of  gummed  paper. 
Such  a  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  207.  The  inner  surfaces  should  be 
blackened  on  both  sides  of  the  section  as  indicated.  By  a  little 
exercise  of  the  imagination  it  is  easy  to  see  the  general  form  of  the 
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T  Inner  and  outer  sheets,  though  a  still  better  idea  can  be  obtained  from 
*  the  wire  or  plaster  models,  which  can  be  procured  from  dealers  in 
j  phfsicai  apparatus.  The  outer  sheet  has  the  general  form  of  an 
I  ellipsoid  with  four  depressions  or  pita  similar  to  the  pit  found  on  an 
{  ipple  around  the  point  where  the  stem  is  inserted,  only  much  shatlower. 
i  At  these  four  points  the  two  sheets  come  in  contact,  and  some  very 
I  remarkable  optical  phenomena  are  associated  with  this  peculiar  con- 
F  dition,  which  we  will  now  investigate. 

I      The  Optis  Axes  or  Axes  of  ^igle  Wave-Velocity.— Consider  now 

F'  tbe  72  §ection  of  the  wave-surface,  in  which  the  curves  intersect  at 

fcur  points  and  have  four  common  tangents,  one  of  which  is  represented 

by   MN   (t'ig.    208).      Planes    passing    through    these   tangents   and 


perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  section,  are  tangent  planes  to  the 
wave-surface.  They  touch  the  surface,  moreover,  not  at  two  points, 
as  was  im^ined  by  Freanel,  but  all  around  a  circle  of  contact,  a 
condition  which  can  be  represented  by  pressing  a.  flat  card  against  the 
dimple  on  an  apple.  This  was  first  proved  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
vho  predicted  from  it  the  remarlcable  phenomena  of  internal  conical 
Mfraction,  which  we  shall  consider  presently.  The  lines  OM,  OM' 
lerpendicular  to  the  tangent  pianos  are  the  directions  in  which  a 
■ingle  wave  only  is  propagated,  for  the  planes  MN  and  ATN'  touch 
Vth  sheets.  These  directions  are  therefore  the  optic  axes  of  the 
trjgtal, 

IntoniKl  Oonlcal  Refraction  -^Huygene's  construction  may  he  applied 
to  determine  the  direction  of  the  refracted  rays,  the  points  on  the 
Burface  of  the  crystal  becoming  centers  of  wave-surfaces  of  the  form 
*liich  we  have  just  studied.  If  light  is  incident  upon  the  crystal 
in  Buob  a  direction  that  the  refracted  wave-front  is  parallel  to  MN 
Or  M'N'  (Fig.  208)  any  line  joining  the  center  0,  with  the  circle  of 
Contact  of  MN  with  the  wave-surface,  is  a  possible  dire.ction  of  the 
ftfracted  ray.  The  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  will  depend  on 
the  direction  of  the  vibration  in  the  incident  wave-front.  The  type  of 
the  vibration  will  not  be  altered  by  the  crystal,  since  the  wave-front  is 
tnoving  parallel  to  an  optic  axis,  but  the  direction  of  the  ray  will  depend 
on  the  plane  of  polarization.  If  the  incident  light  is  polarized  in  all 
possible  plans,  i.e.  impolarized,  the  ray  upon  entering  the  crystal  will 
open  out  into  a  cone,  each  elementary  ray  of  the  cone  being  plane- 
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polarized.  This  result  was  predicted  from  theory  by  Sir  WilliMn 
Hamilton  and  verified  by  Lloyd  (Trans,  Roy.  Irish  Ac.^  vol.  xm, 
p.  14f>,  1833)  with  a  plate  of  aragonite  cut  so  that  its  feces  wew 
equally  inclined  to  the  two  optic  axes. 

A  divergent  cone  of  light  from  a  screen  AB  (Fig.  209)  perforated 
with  a  very  small  hole,  upon  which  sunlight  is  concentrated  ly  meaai 
of  a  lens,  is  intercepted  by  a  second  perforated  screen  CD,  Tkii 
screen  can  be  moved  about  over  the  surface  of  the  crystal^  and  serfSi 
to  isolate  a  narrow  pencil  from  the  divergent  cone.  In  genend,if 
the  transmitted  light  is  received  upon  a  screen  at  E^  two  spots  of  lufkt 
appear,  but  by  moving  the  screen  CD  about,  it  is  possible  to  fipa  » 
position  such  that  the  two  spots  run  together  into  a  ring  of  \\^ 
the  diameter  of  which  is  independent  of  the  distance  of  the  screen  I 
from  the  lower  face  of  the  crystal  plate.     This  proves  that  the  nji 


/^ 


-^^^ 


1 


.( — <- 


Fio.  209. 

leave  the  plate  in  a  parallel  direction,  notwithstanding  their  stroDg 
divergence  within  the  crystal.  The  angle  of  the  cone  was  found  to  b* 
1*50',  while  the  value  calculated  was  1*55',  a  very  close  agreement 
between  theory  and  experiment. 

Axes  of  Single  Bay  Velocity.  External  Conical  Refraction.— The 
directions  determined  by  joining  the  point  0  (Fig.  208)  with  the  poinU 
at  which  the  two  sheets  of  the  wave-surface  meet  are  termed  the  um 
of  single  ray  velocity.  At  each  one  of  the  conical  points  or  pits 
infinite  number  of  tangent  planes  can  be  drawn  to  the  surface,  whiek 
collectively  form  a  tangent  cone.  A  rough  model  of  such  a  cone  caa 
be  made  by  cutting  a  paper  circle  along  a  radius  and  then  pasting  the 
edges  together,  making  them  overlap  a  little.  This  cone  fits  into  the 
conical  depressions  of  the  wave  surface. 

Suppose  now  that  a  ray  is  travelling  within  the  crystal  along  the 
axis  of  single  ray  velocity,  and  emerges  from  the  surface  of  the  crystil 
The  direction  of  the  ray  after  refraction  out  into  the  air  is  aeter. 
mined  by  the  position  of  the  plane  tangent  to  the  element  of  wave- 
surface  corresponding  to  the  ray.  For  example,  suppose  we  v% 
dealing  with  a  simple  spheroidal  wave  starting  at  0  within  the  crystil 
(Fig.  210).  We  wish  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  ray  OH  sftef 
emergence.  This  direction  will  be  that  traversed  by  a  plane-wave  Ci^ 
tangent  to  the  si)heroid  at  B,  In  other  words,  the  small  elemental 
the  wave  at  B  can  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  tangent  pUo^ 
The  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  is  thus  seen  to  be  determined  bf< 
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be  position  of  the  plane  tangent  to  the  wave-front  at  the  point  where 
t  intersects  the  sur&ce. 

Now  a  ray  travelling  along  an  axis  of  single  ray  velocity  has  an 
nfinite  number  of  tangent  planes  which  envelope  a  cone,  and  the 
refracted  ray  may  pursue  a  direction  determined  by  any  one  of  them. 

It  will  therefore  open  out  into  a  hollow  cone,  and  if  the  light  be 
received  upon  a  screen  we  shall  see  a  ring, 
which  increases  in  diameter  as  the  distance 
from  the  crystal  face  is  increased.  The 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  concentrating 
a  pencil  of  rays  upon  the  surface  of  the 
crystal  This  converging  system  of  rays 
contains  the  hollow  cone  of  rays  which  we 
should  have  if  we  transmitted  a  ray  up 
through  the  crystal  along  the  axis  of  the 
nngle  ray  velocity.  The  cone  is  indicated 
l>y  solid  lines  (Fig.  211),  the  superfluous  ^  ^iq.  211. 
^js  which  pursue  other  paths  in  the 
crystal  being  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  A  screen  perforated  with  a 
tQmll  hole  limits  the  emergent  light  to  the  ray  which  has  traversed 
'he  plate  in  the  direction  of  the  single  ray  axis,  and  if  the  beam  which 
Bsues  is  received  upon  a  white  screen  it  is  seen  to  have  the  form  of 
^  hollow  cone. 

Crystal  Plates  in  Oonvergent  or  Divergent  Polarized  Light.  Colors 
>f  Tliin  Chystal  Plates. — In  the  chapter  on  Elliptical  Polarization  we 
We  seen  that  a  beam  of  plane-polarized  light  falling  upon  a  crystal 
t>hte  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis  (for  example,  a  film  of  mica  or 
lelenite)  is  in  general  doubly  refracted,  that  is,  the  incident  vibration 
B  resolved  into  two  mutually  perpendicular  vibrations,  one  polarized 
li,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  plane.  The  two 
listurbances  traverse  the  crystal  with  different  velocities,  and  con- 
lequently  emerge  with  a  difference  of  phase  depending  upon  the 
ihickness  of  the  crystal  plate.  The  plane  vibration  on  entering  the 
Hedium  becomes  transformed  into  an  elliptical  vibration,  owing  to 
lie  different  velocities  of  the  two  rectangular  components.  As  the 
listurbance  proceeds  its  type  changes,  becoming  circular,  elliptical, 
^d  plane  in  succession,  each  plane  phase  being  turned  through  90° 
Hth  respect  to  the  phase  immediately  precedmg  or  following.  It 
s  obvious  that  if  the  plate  is  thick,  and  the  two  rays  become  separated 
^y  double  refraction,  each  ray  will  be  plane  polarized,  that  is,  we  shall 
lo  longer  have  a  circular  and  an  elliptical  type.  If  white  light  falls 
ipon  the  plate  the  difference  of  phase  at  emergence  of  the  two  com- 
•onents  will  vary  with  the  wave-length,  certain  colors,  for  example, 
iBerging  plane  polarized  i)arallel  to  the  original  plane  of  polarization ; 
ther  colors  polarized  at  right  angles  to  it.  Certain  colors  will,  there- 
ore,  be  absent  when  the  emergent  light  is  examined  with  Nicol  prism 
leld  with  its  principal  plane  parallel  to  the  principal  plane  of  the 
solarizing  Nicol.  On  rotating  the  Nicol  through  90*  each  color  changes 
o  its  complementary  tint  for  obvious  reasons.  The  state  of  polarization 
ox  waves  of  length  intermediate  between  those  specified  will,  in  general, 
^  of  the  circular  or  elliptical  type.     We  will  now  derive  an  expression 
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for  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  as  a  function  of  the   position 
of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  and  the  phase-difference  between  the 

two  emerging  streams.    Let  the  prin- 
cipal plane  of  the  polarizer  be  parallel 
to  OD  (Fig.  212),  and  the  principal 
plane  of  the  analyzer  parallel  to  OA. 
Since  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the 
principal  plane  of  the  Nicol  it  is  clear 
that   the   incident    light   will   vibrate 
parallel  to  OD.    On  entering  the  plate 
it  is  resolved   into   two   componentf 
vibrating  at   right  angles   along  01 
and  or,  where  OX  and  07  are  the 
Fio.  212.  ^^o  directions  in  the  crystal  in  which 

vibrations  may  occur  without  change 
of  type.  Let  the  incident  vibration  be  represented  by  F=  ^  sin  i 
The  vibrations  in  the  crystal  will  then  be  A  cos  a  sin  tat  and  A  sin  a  sin  W, 
along  OZand  OF,  where  DOX=a. 

These  two  disturbances  on  emerging  will  have  a  difference  of  phase 
which  we  will  represent  by  5.  The  vibrations,  therefore,  take  the 
form  A  cos  a  sin  w/  and  A  sin  a  sin(w<  +  8).  The  analyzing  Nicol  resolves 
these  vibrations  parallel  to  its  principal  plane  OA,  transmitting  one 
component  and  suppressing  the  other.  IfAOX^P  we  have  two  vibra- 
tions parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  analyzer,  one  along  OA  represented 

^  A  cos  a  cos  /?  sin  W, 

contributed  by  the  OX  component,  and  another  also  along  OA  repre- 
sented by  ^8ina8in^sin(W-H8). 
These  two  combine  into  the  resultant  vibration 

y  =  A  cos  a  cos  P  sin  utt  +  A  sin  a  sin  P  sin(W  +  5). 

The  intensity  is  represented  by  the  square  of  this  quantity,  which 
reduces  to 

/=  ^2|cos2(a  -  /?)  -  sin  2a  sin  2^8  8in2||, 

where  a  -  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  principal  planes  of  the  polarizer 
and  the  analyzer. 

If  we  are  working  with  white  light  8  will  vary  with  the  wave-length, 
and  if  A  also  varies  with  the  wave-length  the  general  expression  for 
the  intensity  is 

/=  C082(a  -  ^)2^2  _  sin  2a  sin  2^S^2  31^2 1. 

The  first  term  is  seen  to  be  independent  of  h  the  phase-difference,  and 
will  therefore  have  no  effect  in  producing  color  in  the  image ;  and  th« 
transmitted  light  will  therefore  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
white,  depending  on  the  first  term,  and  the  other  colored  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  depending  on  the  second.  If  we  rotate  the  pl*^ 
around  its  normal,  the  Nicols  remaining  fixed,  the  colors  will  he 
affected  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  tint  of  the  emerging  ligW 
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irefore  remain  unaltered,  except  that  it  will  be  diluted  to  a  greater 
less  extent  with  white  light  arising  from  the  first  term.  The  colors 
11  be  most  intense  when  a  -  /?  =  90"  and  least  intense  when  a  -  /?  =  0, 
e  former  case  corresponding  to  crossed  Nicols,  and  the  latter  to 
irallel.     In  both  cases  the  effects  are  most  pronounced  when  a  =  45* ; 

other  words,  when  the  principal  planes  of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer 
isect  the  angle  between  the  principal  planes  of  the  plate. 

Colors  of  Crystal  Plates  in  Convergent  and  Divergent  Polarized 
dght. — A  remarkable  series  of  phenomena  are  presented  when  we 
xamine  crystal  plates,  cut  in  various  ways,  in  a  beam  of  strongly 
onvergent  or  divergent  light.  Colored  fringes  of  varied  forms  appear 
rossed  by  dark  crosses  and  brushes,  the  variety  being  almost  as 
preat  as  in  the  kaleidoscope.  A 
iomplete  investigation  of  the  forms 
rhich  occur  under  all  possible 
'conditions  is  hardly  profitable,  and 
ffe  will  examine  a  few  typical  cases 
)nly. 

^  The  simplest  form  of  polariscope 
ibr  viewing  the  rings  and  crosses 
n  convergent  light  is  the  tourma- 
ine  tongs.  When  the  crystal  plate 
«  placed  between  the  tourmalines, 
^nd  the  eye  brought  close  to  the 
apparatus,  which  is  directed  to  a 
brilliant  light  of  large  size,  such 
^8  the  sky,  the  rays  which  enter 
'he  pupil  have  traversed  the  crystal 
Ji  the  form  of  a  cone  of  wide 
aperture,  as  shown  in  Fig.  213. 
rounnaline  crystals  are,  however, 
usually  so  strongly  colored,  that 
>nly  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  color 
distribution  can  be  obtained  in  this 
^ay,  though  the  general  form  of  the  fringes  can  be  made  out.  It 
^  therefore  customary  to  use  some  such  arrangement  as  that  shown 
D  the  lower  part  of  the  figure. 

Uniaxal  Crystal  Cut  Perpendicular  to  Axis. — Consider  what  happens 
^hen  a  cone  of  plane-polarized  rays  diverging  from  S'  (left  hand  Fig. 
^14)  passes  through  a  crystal  plate,  the  central  ray  SO  of  the  cone  coin- 
'Wing  with  the  optic  axis.  Consider  the  source  S  in  front  of  the  plane 
>f  the  paper,  and  let  the  vibrations  be  vertical.  The  ray  incident  at 
^  passes  through  the  plate  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis,  and 
^  vibration  plane  remains  unaltered.  Other  rays  in  general  will 
differ  double  refraction,  and  emerge  with  a  phase -difference  between 
'he  components  of  the  vibration.  This  will  not  be  true,  however, 
for  certain  rays.  Considei'  the  ray  SF.  The  direction  of  vibration 
'8  in  the  principal  plane  SOP,  i.e.  the  plane  containing  the  ray  and 
the  optic  axis,  and  it  will  therefore  be  transmitted  by  the  crystal 
'^thout  resolution.  The  same  is  true  for  the  ray  OF,  since  in  this 
^^  the  vibration  js  perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane.     Hence  all 
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rays  striking  the  crystal  plate  along  OP  or  OF  or  their  prolongations, 
will  not  sufier  double  refraction,  and  will  be  wholly  transmitted  or 
completely  stopped  by  a  Nicol  held  behind  the  plate,  according  as 
its  principal  plane  is  vertical  or  horizontal.  Consider  now  a  raj 
incident  at  some  other  point,  say  Q  (right-hand  Fig.).  The  vibration 
a  will  be  resolved  into  two  components,  h  and  c,  one  lying  in  the 


i-s- 
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Fig.  214. 


principal  plane  80Q  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it.  The  vibrations 
will  traverse  the  crystal  with  dift'erent  velocities,  and  emerge  with 
a  difference  of  phase,  which  will  depend  upon  the  thickness  traversed, 
and  also  with  the  wave-length  of  the  light.  Now  the  thickness 
traversed  will  increase  as  we  pass  from  0  to  y,  owing  to  the  increasing 
obliquity  of  the  rays.  The  phase-difterence  of  the  emergent  com- 
ponents will  therefore  vary  along  the  line  OQ^  and  the  emergent  light 

at  some  points  on  this  line  will  be  polarized  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  incident  light,  at  other  points 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it.  The  analyzing 
Nicol  will  quench  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
its  position.  By  symmetry  the  conditions  of  equal 
phase  difference  will  occur  along  concentric  circles 
with  a  common  center  at  0.  We  shall  accordingly 
see  bright  and  dark  circles  surrounding  0  if  the 
light  is  monochromatic,  and  colored  fringes  if  it  is 
white.  These  circles  will,  however,  be  interrupted 
along  the  lines  OF  and  OQ  (for  reasons  above  specified)  by  a  cross 
which  appears  bright  or  dark  according  to  the  position  of  the  analyzing 
Nicol  (Fig.  215). 

Isochromatic  Surfaces. — The  characteristic  of  a  fringe  is  that  the 
retardation  h  is  constant  along  its  length,  and  the  locus  of  {loints 
in  space  for  which  5  is  constant  is  called  an  isochromatic  surface. 
For  every  value  of  5  there  will  be  a  corresponding  surface,  and  if 
we  describe  these  surfaces  around  5  as  an  origin,  with  retardations 
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I,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  half- wave  lengths,  the  intersections  of  these  surfaces 

th  the  second  surface  of  the  crystal  will  determine  the  isochromatic 

les  or  fringes.     The  form  of  the  surface  was  worked  out  by  Bertin  ^ 

the  following  way : 

We  may  suppose  the  source  from  which  the  rays  diverge  located 

I  the  sunace  of  the  crystal. 

Let  0  be  the  source :  then  the  time  occupied  by  the  two  disturbances 

OP         OP 
traversing  OP  will  be  —  and  — •  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 


Vo  t^. 
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isturbances.     The  time  retardation  is  therefore 
nd  the  phase  retardation 

The  wave-surface  consists  of  a  sphere  of  radius  h,  and  a  spheroid 
:  which  the  generating  curve  is  the  ellipse 

If  r  be  a  radius  vector  of  this  curve,  we  have  v©  proportional  to  h 
id  t\  proportional  to  r,  and  the  time  retardation  is,  for  a  thickness  p, 

If  we  write  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  in  the  form 

1 


e  have 


r2 


=  /jlJ^  cos^  6  -H  fxj^  sin^  6, 


which,  if  we  combine  with  the  equa- 
tion for  6,  gives  us 


Ajus 
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nd  since  p^  =  x^  +  y^, 

^hich  is  the  generating  curve  of  the  isochromatic  surface,  which  we 
Dnn  by  rotating  the  curve  around  the  optic  axis.  Its  general  form 
i  shown  in  Fig.  217.  Its  sections  with  the  surface  of  a  plate  cut 
•erpendicular  to  the  axis  are  circles,  with  a  plate  parallel  to  the  axis 
hyperbolae. 


Mnn.  de  Chitn.  tt  de  Phys.,  Ixiii.,  p.  57,  1861. 
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Ifochnmuitic  Smfaees  in  Kvnl  GrjnUls.— The  form  of  the  tmrba 
a  biaxal  cnsUls  is  shown  in  Fig.  218.     A  section  panllel  to  the  plant 
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containing  the  axeB  gives  us  curves  closely  resembling  hyperbolae,  i 
section  perpendicular  to  the  bisoetor  of  the  angle  between  the  optit 
axes  gives  us  a  family  of  lemniscates.  Secciotn 
in  planes  along  a,  h,  e,  d  give  us  fringes  of  the 
form  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figun. 
These  different  curves  correspond  to  sncceaon 
values  of  fi,  and  tbevmayallbeseenBtmultaneooiIf, 
as  in  Fig.  319. 

The  region  of  constant  illumination,  which  in 
the  case  of  uniaxal  crystals  hod  the  form  of  i 

cross,  in  the  case  of  biaxal  crystals  presents  tin 

Fia.  219.  appearance  of  a  double  brush  of  hyperbola  foM. 

The  subject  of  the  various  modifications  whicb 
the  fringes  and  brushes  may  undergo  is  a  very  large  one,  but  its  stad; 
teaches  us  very  little  regarding  the  phenomenon  of  double  refractioo, 
the  problems  being  purely  geometrical.  We  shall  examine  but  one 
other  case,  the  remarkable  transformation  of  a  biaxal  into  a  unianl 
crystal  resulting  from  an  elevation  of  temperature. 

Position  of  Axes  as  a  Function  of  Temperature. — A  remarkable 
phenomenon  occurs  when  certain  liiaxal  crystals  are  heated,  for  as  tbe 
temperature  rises  the  angle  between  the  optic' axes  becomes  decreased 
until  the  axes  finally  coalesce,  the  crystal  becoming  uniaxal.  An 
oblique  section  of  seletiito  is  usually  used  for  exhibiting  the  pheno- 
menon. As  the  plate  is  warmed  the  lemnisc^tes  close  in,  the  cent«n 
approaching,  and  presently  meeting,  at  which  stage  the  isochromatic 
fringes  are  circles  crossed  by  a  rectangular  cross.  A  further  elevation 
of  tem])erature  causes  the  axes  to  cross  one  another,  so  to  speak,  the 
crystal  becoming  again  biaxal.  The  experiment  makes  one  of  the  mort 
beautiful  lanteni  demonstrations  ever  devised. 

Phenomena  exhibited  by  Twin  Crystals.— Calcite  is  sometimes  found 
with  one  or  more  layers  crystallized  in  opposite  directions.  Sucb 
crystals  sometimes  show  the  rings  and  crosses  without  either  polariiw 
or  analyzer,  the  front  and  back  parts  of  the  crystal  taking  tbeir 
place,  and  the  oppositely  crystallized  plane  serving  as  the  thin 
film.     A  slice  from  a  nitre  crystal  frequently  exhibits  four  systemi 

If  a  crystal  possesses  rotating  powei',  still  further  complications 
result,  notable  among  which  arc  the  beautiful  spirals  described  bv  Airy 
and  named  after  him.  They  appear  when  plates  of  right  and  leii- 
handed  quarts  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis  are  superposed  and  viewed 
in  convergent  light.     Or  a  single  plate  may  be  made  to  exhibit  them  if 
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ced  on  the  lower  mirror  of  the  Norremberg  polariscope,  on 
>f  the  reveraal  of  the  rotation. 

rgent  Oircnlar  Light. — If  a  quarter-wave  plate  is  interposed 
the  first  Nicol  and  the  crystal  plate  in  a  converging  polari- 
e  appearances  are  completely  altered. 
ould  expect,  the  black  cross  disappears 
impletely,  the  arms  being  replaced  by 
9  01  nebulous  grey,  which  rotate  with 
S'zer  without  changing  in  appearance. 
s  in  adjacent  quadrants  are  dislocated 
1  in  Fig.  220,  the  light  ringa  in  one 
:  being  opposite  the  dark  ones  in  the 

xplanation  of  this  can  easily  be  found 

in^  out  the  resolution  of  the  circular  fiq.  230. 

I  in   two    opposite  quadrants,  taking 

istingiiish  between  components  parallel  to  the  radii  and  those 

cular  to  them. 

B  Befraction  in  Hon-Crrstal  Media. — Many  of  the  phenomena 

3  refraction  can  be  observed  in  isotropic  substances  subjected 
to  strain,  or  to  sudden  differences  of  tempera- 

^     ture    Glass  plates  squeezed  in  a  vice  (Fig.  221) 

and  viened  between  crossed  Nicol s  exhibit  moat 
beautifully  coloured  fringes,  the  lines  of  strain 
bemg  clearly  indicated 

Tyndall  found  that  a  long  etriji  of  glass, 
thrown  into  sonorous  vibration,  restored  the 
hght  when  placed  between  crossed  polarizing 
pnsms  The  experiment  has  since  been  modi- 
fied in  a  beautiful  manner,  the  transmitted  light 
being  examined  in  a  revolving  mirror  and  found 
to  be  restored  periodically,  the  hand  appear- 

P,Q  221  '"g  broken  up  into  beads,  showing  that  the 

double  refraction  was  coincident  with  the  vi- 
On  inserting  a  aelenite  plate  the  band  was  found  to  vary 

-manent  strained  condition  can  be  established  by  heating  a 
glass  nearly  to  a  red  heat  and  cooling  it  suddenly.  Polarized 
an  extremely  sensitive  test  for  imperfect  annealing.  Prince 
Iropa  make  excellent  objects.  They  can  be  easily  prepared  by 
the  end  of  a  glass  rod  in  a  powerful  blast-lamp,  and  allowing  the 
lall  into  a  bowl  of  water  with  some  filter  paper  on  the  bottom, 
t  of  five  fly  to  pieces,  but  with  a  little  practice  a  number  can 
.red  in  a  short  time.  They  are  best  viewed  by  immersing  them 
.11  rectangular  cell  of  glass  filled  with  a  mixture  formed  Dy  dis- 
ibout  ten  parts  of  chloral  hydrate  in  one  i>art  of  hot  glycerine, 
tture  has  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  glass.' 
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In  the  case  of  plane-polarized  light  the  vibration  of  the  ether  is  linearJ 
as  we  have  seen.  We  will  now  consider  another  type  of  polarizatioB,] 
in  which  the  ether  i)article  moves  in  a  circular  or  elliptical  orbilj 
Such  a  vibration  results  when  two  rectangular  vibrations,  of  the  same 
period  but  differing  in  phase,  are  simultaneously  impressed  upon  a  point 
If  the  amplitudes  are  the  same  and  the  phase-difference  an  odd] 
number  of  quarter  periods,  we  shall  have  a  circular  vibration  which  il 
right  or  left-handed  according  to  the  circumstances.  This  can  be  euStfi 
shown  by  means  of  the  circular  pendulum :  suspend  a  weight  bjr » 
string  and  strike  the  weight  a  blow  in  any  direction  :  a  linear  vibratioB 
results.  Strike  a  second  blow,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  tht' 
first,  and  a  quarter  period  later,  i.e.  when  the  weight  has  reached  its 
position  of  greatest  displacement,  and  the  linear  vibration  will  be 
replaced  by  a  circular  one.  If  we  delay  the  second  blow  until  a  half 
period  has  elapsed,  the  resultant  motion  will  be  linear,  but  in  a  directioii 
making  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  original  direction,  while  if  we  wait 
until  three  quarters  of  a  period  have  elapsed,  we  again  get  the  circular 
vibration,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 

We  have  cases  precisely  similar  to  the  above  when  plane-poUuiaed 
light  is  transmitted  through  a  thin  crystalline  plate  which  is  doubly 

refracting.     The    incident   vibration  is  iHj 
general   decomposed    into   two  rectanguM 
vibrations   which    traverse   the  plate  widtj 
different  velocities,  and  consequently  emeiflt 
with  a  phase-difference  depending  on  tbj 
thickness  of  the  plate.     If  the  plate  is  verj 
thick,  the  two  components  are  completd/l 
separated  and  emerge  plane  polarized,  but 
in  the  case  of  very  thin  plates  the  com- 
ponents emerge  without  appreciable  sepiu:^^ 
tion,  and  compound  into  a  vibration  whidt 
may  be  circular,  elliptical,  or  linear  according 
to  the  path-difference  within  the  plate,  and  the  amplitudes  of  the  two 
■components.     The  circular  vibration  results  only  when  the  amplitude* 

are  equal  and  the  path-difference  is  (2n  -hi)-. 

4 
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the  X  and  y  axes  (Fig.  222)  represent  the  directions  of  the 
Dns  of  the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  ray  in  the  crystal  plate, 
;  the  incident  vibration  of  amplitude  a  be  represented  by  the 
making  an  angle  %  with  the  y  axis.     The  incident  vibration  is 

snted  by  the  equation  o-  =  a  sin  27r  -,  and  the  projections  of  o-, 
placement  along  the  x  and  y  axes,  by 

^  =  asin  tsin27r^, 

>y  =  a  cos  %  sin  27r^. 
ojections  on  x  and  y  after  passage  through  the  plate  are  given  by 


.         .     .  .    ^  ft     E\ 
f  =  a  sin  t  sm  ziri  ^  -  y  )> 

.  .    ^  ft      0\ 
I  sin  2Trlj  -  -^  j, 


ry  =  a  COS  t 

ch  E  and  0  are  the  reduced  paths,  i.e.  the  thicknesses  of  the  two 
ms  which  would  be  traversed  in  the  same  times  by  the  extra- 
ry  and  ordinary  rays,  as  the  times  occupied  by  the  rays  in 
sing  the  crystal  plate. 
«c  equations  can  be  written  in  the  form 

.        ....//     0    0-E\ 
f  =  a  sm  I  sm  27rf  y,  -  t  +  ~-j~  h 

.   .    ^  //     0\ 
r)  =  a  COS  t  sm  27rf  y.  -  t  )• 

ae  Polarization  of  the  Emergent  Light. — The  light  on  entering 
ate  is  decomposed  into  the  components  parallel  to  x  and  y.     For 

»ultant  to  be  plane  polarized  ^  must  be  a  constant,  i.e,  inde- 

nt  of  the  time.  This  occurs  for  any  thickness  of  plate  when  t  =  0 
hen  t  =  90,  the  disturbance  being  propagated  in  these  two  cases 
ut  change.  For  all  other  values  of  i  we  have  the  condition  for 
polarized  emergent  light  given  by  the  equation 

.    ^  /t     0    0-E\ 

7J =^ 


•(^9 


sin  27r( 

\t    a/ 

0-E 


sin  2^(  ^  -  ^j  cos  2^  -  y—  +  cos  27r(  y,  -  ^  j  sm  27r 


=  K  sin  27r 


a-s- 
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This  equation  is  satisfied  for  all  values  of  t  only  when 


sin27r— ^^  =  0    or    0-E 


n 


the  path-difference  being  a  whole  number  of  half  wave-lengths. 


n 


If  n  is  even  -^i  ==  cot  i,  and  the  emergent  light  is  polarized  in  a 

parallel  to  the  original  plane  of  vibration. 

If  n  is  odd  ^  =  -  cot  i,  and  the  emergent  light  is  plane  polarixed 

azimuth  2i,  the  vibration  being  represented  by  the  dotted  arrow. 
Circular  Polarization  of  the  Emergent  Light. — This  occurs 

t  =  45'  and  0  -  E  =^  {2n  + 1)^. 

This  makes 

sin  i  =  cos  i  =  J\^,   cos  2ir(  — ^ — )  =  0,  and  sin  2ir( — t--~  )  =  ^' 

Substituting,  we  have 

^=±?>/2cos27r(|,-0 

77  =  ?>/2sin27r^^-^. 

Squaring  and   adding,    these   two   equations   give   us  f*  +  'y*«|'i| 

—  =  projection  of  original  am[ 

Intensity  of  Circularly  Polarized  Light. — The  intensity  of  plan^j 
polarized  light  is  as  the  square  of  the  amplitude.  We  will  now  findttj 
expression  for  the  intensity  of  circularly  polarized  light.  As  we  shil 
see  presently,  when  plane-polarized  light  is  transformed  into  cncaltf| 
light  the  intensity  remains  unaltered.  This  means  that  the  intensity  >l 
measured  by  twice  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  as  defiiirf] 
above,  or  by  twice  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  one  of  the  plM^-j 
polarized  components.  When  therefore  we  add  two  rectan^ 
disturbances  together  to  produce  circular  light  we  get  double  ilh 
tion,  exactly  as  when  we  add  the  effects  of  two  independent  soi 
of  light. 

Production  and  Properties  of  Circular  Light. — The  easiest  met 
of  producing  circularly  polarized  light,  is  by  means  of  a  plate  of  mi*] 
of  such  thickness  that  the  path-difference  between  the  ordinary  aaij 
extraordinary  rays  is  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length,  the  proper  thickne* 
for  yellow  light  being  -032  mm.     Such  a  plate  is  called  a  quarter-wii*| 

plate,  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  of  as  a  -  plate.     These  plates  ctfj 

4 

be  prepared  without  difficulty  by  splitting  a  good  quality  of  mica  bjr 

means  of  a  needle  into  the  thiiiest  possible  sheets,  and  selecting  suchi»! 

completely  restore  the  light  when  they  are  placed  in  the  proper  azimuti 

between  a  pair  of  crossed  Nicols. 
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lie  thickness  of  the  plates  should  be  measured  with  a  micrometer 
per  or  spherometer,  as  otherwise  the  mistake  may  be  made  of 
ing  the  plate  three  times  too  thick,  the  optical  eflfects  produced 
^h  sodium  light)  by  a  |X  plate  being  similar  in  appearance, 
i  two  directions  on  the  plate  parallel  to  vibrations  which  are 
pagated  without  change  should  be  marked.  They  can  be  easily 
id  by  holding  the  plate  between  two  crossed  Nicols,  in  such  an 
QUth  that  the  field  appears  dark.  The  directions  in  question  will 
1  be  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  field 
;he  analyzing  Nicol.     It  is  also  important  to  know  which  of  the 

directions  corresponds  to  the  greater  retardation.  Singularly 
ugh  this  point  has  been  very  generally  neglected  by  text  books, 
"act  I  have  failed  to  find  any  mention  of  it  anywhere, 
f  the  plate  is  mounted  with  its  principal  directions  vertical  and 
izontal  respectively,  in  front  of  one  of  the  silvered  mirrors  of  a 
helson  interferometer  and  the  fringes  found  with  white  light,  it  is 

difficult  to  determine  the  direction  corresponding  to  the  faster 
pagation.  The  central  black  fringe  is  brought  upon  the  cross  hair 
he  telescope  in  which  the  fringes  are  viewed,  and  the  light  passed 
>ugh  a  Nicol  before  it  reaches  the  instrument.  It  will  be  found 
t  a  shift  of  J  a  fringe  width  occurs  when  the  vibration  plane  is 
nged  ^om  horizontal  to  vertical.  If  this  shift  is  in  the  same 
jction  as  the  shift  originally  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
a  plate,  it  means  that  the  retardation  has  been  increased  by 
nging  the  direction  of  the  vibration  from  horizontal  to  vertical, 
sequently  the  vertical  direction  in  the  plate  is  the  direction  in 
ch  the  slower  component  vibrates.  This  direction  should  be  marked 
ow,"  the  other  "  Fast." 

LS  this  method  involves  some  trouble,  the  following,  based  on 
srvations  made  with  a  plate  previously  tested  as  above,  will  be 
id  simpler : 

L  Nicol  prism  is  mounted  in  front  of  a  sodium  fiame  with  its  short 
;oiial  turned  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hands  of  a  clock  move, 
>ugh  an  angle  of  45'  from  the  vertical.  The  light  polarized  in 
auth  45*  is  then  reflected  from  a  polished  metal  surface,  e.g.  silver 
peculnm  metal,  at  an  angle  of  about  60**,  which  introduces  a  phase- 
)rence  between  the  components  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  period 
t  component  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence  being  retarded). 
;he  light  is  then  passed  through  the  quarter- wave 
e  and  an  analyzing  Nicol,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
be  extinguished  by  the  latter,  that  is  the  quarter- 
e  plate  reduces  the  nearly  circular  vibration  into  a 
le  vibration.  The  plane  of  this  vibration,  which  is 
m  by  the  long  diagonal  of  the  analyzing  Nicol  when 
for  complete  darkness,  makes  an  angle  of  45**  with  pjQ  223. 
two  directions  of  vibration  which  we  have  marked 

the  -  plate ;  this  direction  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  arrow  in  Fig. 

,  the  directions  of  vibration  of  the  fast  and  slow  disturbances  being 

ihown.     We  have  then  merely  to  fit  this  diagram  to  our  -  plate, 

4 
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making  the  dotted  arrow  coincide  with  the  direction  of  vibration 
the  plane-polarized  emergent  ray. 

For  the  present  we  will  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  explanaliL-, 
of  why  this  method  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  the  ordinary  am 
extraordinary  ravs.  The  reason  will  li^come  clear  after  the  stiriy  flfl 
the  direction  of  revolution  of  circularly  polarized  light     If  plani'j 

polarized   light  is  passed   through   the    -   plate,   with   its  plane 

4 

vibration  making  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  two  principal  directioni, 

will  be  found  to  suffer  very  little  change  in  intensity  when  examir' 

with  a  slowly  rotating  analyzer.     In  this  respect  it  resembles  ordia 

unpolarized  light.     It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  latter,  howevaw 

by  passing  it  through  a  second  -  plate,  which,  by  bringing  the  retard*- 

tion  between  the  components  up  to  -,  converts  it  into  plane-polariiedj 

light,  which  can  be  extinguished  with  a  Nicol.     It  also  shows  brilliaii 
colors  in  the  designs  made  up  of  thin  flakes  of  selenite,  when  the  ~ 
are  viewed  through  a  Nicol  or  other  analyzer. 

Circular  Polarization  by  Total  Reflection.  Fresnel's  Bhomb.— Wbcs 
light  polarized  in  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  45"*  with  the  plane  of 
incidence  is  totally  reflected  at  an  angle  of  54*,  the  two  refleeUi 
components   have  a  phase-difference  of  one-eighth   of  a  period  (Sir 

glass-air    reflection).      Two   such    reflections    give    the    required  j 

difference,  and  produce  circular  polarization.      In   the  case  of  total 

internal  reflection,  the  phase  of  the  component  of 
vibration  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence  is 
retarded  135",  or  a  total  retardation  of  270*  for 
two  reflections.  This  is  virtually  the  equiralent 
of  an  acceleration  of  90*,  and  we  can  so  consider  it 
in  all  experimental  work.  (See  Lord  Kelvin's 
Baltimore  Lectures,  page  401.) 

This  phenomenon  will  be  more  completely  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  on  the  theory  of  reflection, 
and  for  the  present  we  shall  merely  assume  the 
fact  to  be  true.  Fresnel  constructed  a  rhomb 
of  glass  to  verify  his  calculations  of  the  effect  of 
total  reflection  upon  plane-polarized  light,  and 
found  that  after  two  internal  reflections  at  an 
angle  of  54*,  as  shown  in  Fig.  224,  the  ligh^ 
emerged  circularly  polarized. 

A  rhomb  of  this  description  can  be  easily  made 
out  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  thick  plate-glass,  the 
dimensions  of  which  should  be  in  about  the  pro- 
portion 1:2: 3.  The  plate-glass  employed  should  be  as  thick  u 
possible.  It  is  usually  possible  to  get  strips  of  glass  an  inch  or  two 
in  width  and  an  inch  thick,  which  have  been  trimmed  from  largB 
plates.  These  make  excellent  rhombs,  though  equally  good  results  oi 
a  smaller  scale  can  be  obtained  with  pieces  cut  from  quarter-in<i 
plate.     The  ends  of  the  block  are  to  be  ground  down  on  a  grindstone 


Fio.  224. 
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m  angle  of  54%  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  224.  With 
rter-incb  plate  this  can  be  done  in  a  short  time,  but  if  the  very 
tk  plate  18  employed  it  is  better  to  saw  off  the  ends  with  a 
leralogist's  saw,  as  the  slow  grinding  is  very  tedious.  Small  pieces 
thin  plate-glass,  cemented  to  the  rough  ground  ends  of  the  rhomb 
h  "  boiled-ofown  "  Canada  balsam,  make  an*  excellent  substitute  for 
[shed  £Eices,  and  save  several  hours  of  labor. 

f  the  light  entering  one  of  the  oblique  faces  of  the  rhomb  is 
ftrized  in  a  plane  ma^ng  an  angle  of  45**  with  the  plane  of  incidence, 

emergent  light  will  be  freely  transmitted  by  a  Nicol  in  every 
nuth.    If,  however,  thin  mica  or  selenite  films  are  interposed  between 

rhomb  and  the  analyzer,  they  will  show  brilliant  colors,  which  is 

the  case  when  ordinary  light  is  used. 

rhe  Fresnel  rhomb  has  an  advantage  over  the  -   plate,  for  the 

4 

.se-difference  between  the   rectangular   components  is  nearly  in- 

lendent  of  the  wave-length,  whicn  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the 

a  film. 

Qliptical  Polarization  of  the  Emergent  Light.— Suppose  i  to  have 

le  value  between  0  and  45',  and  0-E='(2n  +  l)-,     This  is  the 

4 

)  of  the  quarter-wave  plate,  with  the  light  polarized  in  such  a  plane 

o  give  neither  plane  nor  circularly  polarized  light. 

.^he  components  of  displacement  along  the  z  and  y  axes  are  then 


^  =  ±a  sin  i  cos  2ir  f~  -  -Y 


iy  =  acosisin27r^    -A 
ch  give  by  squaring  and  adding 


2 


^  _1_  '  /!» 

Sinn    cos^i 


_/i2 


general  equation,  the  two  which  we  have  already  discussed  being 
cud  cases. 

!liis  equation  shows  us  that  the  vibration  is  an  elliptical  one,  the 
8  of  the  ellipse  being  parallel  to  x  and  y,  and  proportional  to  sin  i 

eo8  f  respectively. 

jet  t  =  30*,  then  sin  t  =  J  and  cos  i  =  i^n/3,  and  we  have 

lie  major  and  minor  axes  are  then  jJ-rd^  and  a/—  respectively,  and 

(e  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  equal  to  a^,  and  the  intensity  of  the 

le-polarized  light  is  not  changed  by  converting  it  into  elliptical 

it,  we  have  the  inlensity  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 

major  and  minor  axes.     The  more  general  equation  we  obtain  by 
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considering  our  plate  of  any  thicknefls,  in  which  case  we  have 
components 

•       •    «   /'     ^       o  0-E        .    .       ^  /'     ^  .    n  OS 
^  =  a«ini8in2ir( ;«- j^  jcoszy     .      +a8in»C08  2»'f  =— t- jsin2T— v- 

iy  =  (I  cos  i  sin  '^^(j-  ^• 
Eliminating  /  from  this  equation  gives  us 

(  ^  cos  i  -  »y  sin  i  cos  2»-    ~   - ) 

<i-co8*i  9     o.  .  -.  .  ..^   CZ-is^  ' 

fl^cosn  sin^i  8in*2»- — ^ 

or  f-^cos^i  +  i/^sin^i  -  2^iy  sin  i  cos  i  cos  2t  _I — 

=  rt^sin^f  cos^i  sin-2r  -  .--  , 

the  equation  of  an  ellipse  of  which  the  axes  are  parallel  and  per  , 
pendicular  to  the  principal  section  ordy  when  0-£  =  (2n+ 1)-.    ITw  - 

use  of  a  mica  plate  of  some  other  thickness  gives  us  an  elliptical 
vibration,  the  axes  of  which  are  inclined  to  the  original  direction 
of  vibration. 

Production  and  Properties  of  Elliptical  Light — Elliptically  polarind 
light  can  be  produced  in  a  number  of  ways :  by  the  transmission  of 
plane-polarized  light  through  a  quarter-wave  plate,  the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion making  an  angle  of  say  20*  with  the  principal  plane  of  the  plat€ : 
by  decreasing  this  angle  the  ellipse  becomes  more  eccentric,  degenerat- 
ing into  a  line  when  /  =  0.  By  increasing  i  the  ellipse  becomes  less 
eccentric,  and  passes  through  the  circular  condition  when  i  =  45*.  If 
we  use  a  plate  of  some  other  thickness,  we  obtain  an  ellipse  with  its 
axis  inclined  to  the  original  direction  of  vibration. 

F)lliptically  polarized  light,  when  examined  through  a  Nicol,  shows 
fluctuations  in  brilliancy  as  the  prism  is  rotated,  the  change  in  intensity 
becoming  more  marked  as  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  is  increased. 
It  thus  resembles  partially  polarized  light,  but  can  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  introducing  a  retardation  of  a  quarter  of  a  period  by  means 

of  a  -  plate,  which  converts  it  into  plane  polarized  light.     The  direc- 
4  ^ 

tions  of  the  axes  can  be  determined  by  the  -  plate,  for  they  are  parallel 

4 

and  perpendicular  to  the  principal  section  of  the  plate  when  it  is  so 

oriented  as  to  give  plane-polarized  light. 

The  ratio  of  the  axes  can  be  determined  by  observing  the  angle 

between  the  principal  plane  of  the  analyzing  Nicol  when  it  extinguishes 

the  light,  and  the  principal  plane  of  the  -  plate.     The  tangent  of  this 

4 

angle  is  the  ratio  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipse,  for  when  two  rectangular 

vibrations  compound  into  a  linear  vibration,  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
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ch  the  resultant  makes  with  one  of  the  components  is  the  ratio  of 
components. 

Vben  the  -  plate  and  the  Nicol  are  in  such  positions  as  to  extinguish 

light,  we  have  the  arrangement 
wn  in  Fig.  225,  in  which  the 
ptical  disturbance  A  (with  com- 
lents  a  and  h)  approaches  the 

erver,  passing  through  the  -  plate 

4 

which    decomposes    it  into  its 

iponents.       On    emerging,     the  ^iq.  225. 

iltant   linear  vibration  c  is  ex- 

^lished  by  a  Nicol  oriented  as  shown,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  A 

ing  us  the  ratio  -.     The  constants  of  elliptical  polarization  cannot 

«  A 

very  accurately  determined  with  the  -  plate,  owing  to  the  difficulty 

making  accurate  settings  of  the  mica  plate  and  Nicol.  A  better 
trivance  is  Babinet's  compensator,  which  has  been  adapted  by 
ain  to  the  study  of  elliptically  polarized  light.  It  consists  of  two 
te  prisms  of  quartz,  which,  when  placed  in  contact,  form  a  plate  the 

thickness  of  which  can  be  varied  by  sliding  the 
prisms.  The  optic  axes  are  parallel  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  plate,  but  perpendicular  to  each  other,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  226.  If  plane-polarized  light  &lls 
normally  on  the  face  of  the  compensator,  the  plane  of 
Fio.  226.  vibration  not  coinciding  with  either  of  the  principal 

planes,  it  will  be  broken  up  into  two  components 
»Uel  and  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis.  When  these  vibrations 
(Cr  the  second  prism,  their  directions  will  remain  unaltered,  but  they 
1  exchange  velocities;  i,e,  the  ordinary  ray  in  one  becomes  the 
zaordinary  ray  in  the  other.  If  fi«  and  fi,  be  the  refractive  indices 
the  two  polarized  disturbances,  and  if  a  ray  traverses  a  thickness  c 
one  prism,  the  relative  retardation  of  tne  two  disturbances  is 
W -/*•)>  and  for  a  thickness  e'  in  the  second  prism  it  is  -  e{fit-  fi^), 
the-  disturbance  which  is  the  faster  in  the  first  prism,  is  the  slower 
the  second.  The  retardation  produced  by  the  plate  as  a  whole  at 
i  point  in  question  is  obviously 

The  retardation  is  zero  for  the  central  ray,  for  at  this  point  c  =  c', 
1  the  light  emerges  polarized  in  the  original  plane.  On  either  side 
diis  point  we  shall  have  points  at  which  the  relative  retardation  is 
27,  37,  etc. ;  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  light  emergent  at  the 
nts  at  which  the  retardation  is  an  even  multiple  of  tt  is  parallel  to 
I  original  plane  of  the  incident  light.  At  intermediate  points,  where 
>  retardation  is  an  odd  multiple  of  tt,  the  transmitted  light  will 
polarized  in  a  plane  inclined  to  the  original  plane  by  an  amount  2a, 
ere  a  is  the  angle  between  the  plane  of  the  original  vibration  and 
I  plane  of  vibration  of  the  retarded  component.     There  will  thus  be 
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Fig.  227. 


a  system  of  lines  across  the  face  of  the  compensator  along  which 
light  is  polarized  in  the  original  plane,  and  another  system  mid* 
between  them  where  the  light  is  polarized  at  angle  2a  with  the  or  ~ 
plane. 

If  the  incident  vibration  makes  an  angle  of  45*  with  the  prindj 
planes  of  vibration  of  the  compensator,  the  plane  of  vibration  uong 

second  set  of  lines  will  be  at  right  an^ei 
the  vibration  along  the  first  system.     At 
between  the  lines  the  light  will  bo  elliptii 
or  circularly  polarized,  the  condition  over 
surface  of  the  compensator  being  roughly  re; 
sented  in  Fig.  227.     If  the  surface  of  the 
pensator  be  viewed  through  a  Nicol  with 
planes  of  vibration  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
linear  vibrations  along  the  surface,  the  light  will  be  extinguished  al( 
one  set  of  lines,  and  the  field  will  appear  traversed  by  oquidi 
dark  bands. 

The  bands  of  circular  polarization  may  be  detected  by  bringiogftj 
quarter- wave  plate  between  the  compensator  and  the  analyzing  ym 
this  gives  us  plane  polarization  along  the  lines  which  were  previi 
circularly  polarized,  and  a  new  system  of  dark  bands  results.     The 
plate  should  be  so  oriented  as  not  to  affect  the  appearance  of 
systems  of  plane-polarized  lines. 

The  dark  bands  previously  alluded  to  are  of  course  most  di 
when  a  —  45*. 

Determination  of  the  Constants  of  Elliptical  Polarization. — Wb« 
the  elliptical  polarization  is  produced  by  a  quarter-wave  plate  we  can 
calculate  the  position  and  ratio  of  the  axes,  but  in  cases  where  tho 
cllipticity  is  the  result  of  reflection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine 
the  constants  experimentally.  These  determinations  are  of  importanoe 
in  connection  with  the  theory  of  reflection,  as  we  shall  see  in  * 
subsequent  chapter. 

The  compensator  in  its  original  form  was  provided  with  a  fine  crosswirt 
moved  by  a  micrometer  screw,  by  means  of  which  the  distance  betweoi 
the  bands  could  be  measured,  and  the  displacement  of  the  hiiA 
determined.  As  modified  by  Jamin  for  the  study  of  elliptical 
polarized  light,  the  instrument  has  a  fixed  cross  wire,  one  of  the  quactt 
wedges  being  moved  by  the  screw.  The  relative  retardation  t-i'^ 
increased  or  diminished  at  a  given  point  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  wedge,  consequently  the  dark  bands  are  displaced 
by  a  corresponding  amount. 

The  wedge  must,  however,  be  moved  through  double  the  distaoei 
moved  by  the  wire  in  the  old  form  of  instrument,  in  order  to  displace 
the  system  by  the  width  of  a  band,  since  in  this  case  «  varies  while/ 
remains  constant,  while  in  the  case  of  the  movable  wire  both  «  and  / 
vary,  the  one  increasing  and  the  other  diminishing;  the  differenee 
between  e  and  e  consequently  increases  twice  as  rapidly  with  a  movinf 
wire  as  it  does  with  a  fixed  wire  and  moving  w^ge.  Let  2a  be  tb 
distance  between  two  dark  bands  as  measured  by  the  wire,  and  26  th 
distance  through  which  the  wedge  is  moved  in  order  to  prodoee 
the  same  shift— from  the  foregoing  6  =  2a. 
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The  retardation  B  at  distance  x  (measured  by  moving  wedge)  from 

X  A. 
ihe  central  band  is  ^  =  t  ^,  since  moving  the  wedge  a  distance  b  changes 

the  retardation  by  -.     We  have  now  the  necessary  data  for  the  study 

irf  an  elliptical  vibration,  and  will  first  determine  the  phase-difference 
lietween  the  two  components.  The  components  into  which  the  incident 
tibration  is  resolved  at  the  quartz  surface  will  differ  in  phase  by  an 
iinount  a  -  j8,  if  we  represent  them  by 

x  —  a  cos  (o)<  +  a),  y  =  b  cos  (lot  +  P), 

Transmission   through  the  plate  alters  this  phase-difference  by  an 

UDOunt  8  =  -r-(tf  -  e)(fjL^  -  ft^),  and  there  will  be  a  system  of  lines  along 

wbich  the  total  phase-difference  a-  /3-{-8  will  be  multiples  of  tt,  and  the 
tmnsmitted  light  plane  polarized. 

We  first  adjust  the  wedges  so  that  with  plane-polanzed  light  to  start 
with,  the  central  dark  band  is  bisected  by  the  cross  wire.  The  phase- 
Terence  at  this  point  is  zero.  Substituting  elliptically  polarized 
lUit  we  find  the  central  band  shifted  to  a  point,  so  situated  that  the 
pase-difierence  between  the  components  of  the  elliptical  vibration 
18  compensated  exactly  by  3,  the  phase-difference  resulting  from 
transmission  through  the  plate.  The  quartz  wedge  is  now  to  be 
moved  by  the  micrometer  screw  until  the  central  band  is  again  bisected 
by  the  wire.     If  this  distance  is  denoted  by  .r,  we  have 

a-B    X  ^       X 

i  having  been  previously  determined. 

Position  of  the  Axes. — The  phase-difference  of  the  component 
vibrations  along  the  axes  is  90**.  We  set  the  compensator  as  before, 
•0  that  with  plane-polarized  light  the  central  band  falls  under  the  wire, 
and  then  move  the  wedge  a  distance  ^h.  There  is  now  a  phase- 
difference  of  90**  along  the  line  under  the  wire.  Substituting  the 
dliptical  light  we  rotate  the  compensator  until  the  central  band  is 
tgain  bisected  by  the  wire.  The  axes  of  the  elliptical  vibration  are 
now  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  quartz  wedges. 

Batio  of  the  Axes. — If  the  compensator  is  set  so  that  its  axes 
tte  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  elliptical  vibration,  the  tangent  of  the 
Mgle  between  one  of  its  principal  planes  and  the  principal  plane  of 
the  analyzer  is  the  measure  of  the  ratio  of  the  axes.     The  com- 

peasator  acts  in  this  case  in  the  same  way  as  the  -  plate,  the  use  of 

which  in  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  axes  has  already  been 
given. 

Elliptical  Polarization  by  Reflection. — We  have  seen  that  when 
)Iane-polarized  light  is  twice  internally  reflected  at  an  angle  of 
H,  it  emerges  as  circularly  polarized  light  if  the  original  plane  of 
)olarization  made  an  angle  of  45**  with  the  plane  of  incidence ;  each 
eflection  in  this  case  introduces  a  phase-difference  of  ^tt  between  the 
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Axis 


f!ast 


reflected  components,   consequently  a  single  internal  reflection 
glass  will  give  us  elliptically  polarized  light.     This  can  be  shown 
an  ordinary  right-angle  prism.     In  general,  when  plane-polarized 
is  reflected  at  an  azimuth  of  45**,   i.e.  with  its  plane   of  vibi 
inclined  at  45"  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  reflected  light  will  be,  to 
greater  or  less  extent,  elliptically  polarized.     In  the  case  of  glass 
other  transparent  media  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  is  very 
in  other  words,  the  reflected  light  is  very  nearly  plane  polari 
in  the  case  of  metals  the  elliptical  polarization  is  very  marked, 
plane  polarized  light  is  reflected  from  a  silvered  mirror  it  will  be  f 
to  be  quite  freely  transmitted  by  a  Nicol  prism  in  all  positions,  if 
plane  of  polarization  originally  made  an  angle  of  45*  with  the  plane 
incidence.     These  cases  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter 
the  Theory  of  Reflection. 

Direction    of    Bevolution    in    Circnlarly    Polarized 
direction  of  revolution  of  the  circular  vibration  depends  on  the  tl 

ness  of  the  crystalline  plate^  i 
orientation,  and  its  nature,  ti 
whether  it  is  a  positive  or  nc 
tive  crystal.    The  positions 
the  ordinary  and  eztraoi  " 
ray,  and  the  directions  of  vil 
tion  in  each  are  shown  for 
tive   and   negative   crystals 
Fig.  228.    In  the  former  tbei 
traordinary  component  tnivA] 
slower  than,  and  consequent 
lags  behind,  the  ordinary ;  in  the  latter  the  reverse  is  true.     We 

now  take  the  case  of  a  j  plate  of  mica,  which  is  a  negative  crystal,  vA 

determine  the  direction  of  revolution  for  two  different  orientationi 
First  suppose  the  direction  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  incident  light  to  make 
an  angle  of  4-45*  with  the  principal 
section  (optic  axis  in  Fig.  229).  It 
is  decomposed  into  the  components 
0  and  E,  the  former  lagging  behind 
the  latter  by  one  quarter  of  a  wave- 
length. The  E  component  conse- 
quently carries  the  ether  particle  to 
tne  right,  and  when  it  is  at  its  point  of  greatest  displacement,  the  9 
component  acts  in  a  vertical  direction,  consequently  the  direction  rf] 
rotation  is  from  right  to  left,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  If  we  no* 
rotate  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  incident  light  through  180, 
making  the  angle  between  it  and  the  principal  section  -45*,  wi 
have  the  condition  shown  in  B,  and  applying  the  same  reasoning  •« 
And  that  the  direction  of  rotation  is  now  from  left  to  right.  In  tl» 
case  of  positive  crystals  we  apply  the  same  construction,  consideni^ 
however,  that  the  0  component  acts  first,  since  it  is  in  advance  of  tsj 
other.  The  directions  of  revolution  will  be  found  to  be  the  reverse » 
those  in  the  former  cases. 
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We  can  determine  experimentally  the  direction  of  revolution  with 
(he  qoarter-wave  plate.     Suppose  the  light  to  be  coming  towards  us, 
and  the  direction  of  revolution  clock-wise.     It  can  be  decomposed  into 
tiro  rectangular  components  A  and  B,  B  being  a  quarter 
of  a  period  behind  A.     We  will  now  suppose  it  trans- 
mitted through  the  j  plate  (placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  230) 

and  examined  with  an  analyzer.  The  component  A^ 
which  is  a  quarter  period  ahead,  will  traverse  the  plate 
at  the  slower  velocity  and  be  brought  into  the  same 
phase  as  the  component  B,  the  resultant  plane  vibration 
having  the  direction  CD.  If  the  direction  of  revolution 
he  reversed,  component  A  will  be  a  quarter  period 
behind  B^  and  will  experience  a  further  quarter  period 

relative  retardation  in  traversing  the  7  plate,  the  result- 
ant having  the  direction  EF.     The  direction   of  revolution  is  thua 
determined  by  observing  whether  the  plane  vibration  makes  an  angle 
of  +  or  -45**  with  the  direction  designated  "fast." 

If  we  have  a  Nicol  prism  and  quarter- wave  plate  so  oriented  as  to 
give  us  a  right-handed  circular  vibration,  by  turning  the  Nicol  through 
180*  we  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation.  This  can  be  readily  under- 
stood by  constructing  two  diagrams  representing  the  two  conditions. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  method  which  we  use  for  determining  the 

"fest^and  "slow"  directions  in  our  j  plate  (page  268).      With  the 

arrangement  of  the  Nicol  and  metallic  reflector  which  we  employed, 
we  obtained  a  clock-wise  circular  vibration.  .  Obviously,  if  the  direction 

of  rotation  is  known,  the  fast  and  slow  directions  of  the  -  plate  can  be 

4 

determined  by  observing  the  direction  in  which  the  plane-polarized 

disturbance  vibrates  on  leaving  the  plate. 

Direction  of  Bevolution  in  the  Case  of  Fresners  Rhomb. — As  has 
^n  stated  before  in  the  case  of  total  reflection,  the  component  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  incidence  virtually  lags  behind  the  other, 
^the  rhomb  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  incident  light 
polarized  in  a  plane  turned  clock-wise  45"  from  the  vertical,  the  direction 
of  revolution  will  be  clock- wise.  A  convenient  way  of  determining  the 
direction  of  revolution  when  the  rhomb  is  set  for  circular  polarization, 
i«  to  notice  the  direction  in  which  it  must  be  turned  in  order  to  bring 
fte  plane  of  incidence  into  coincidence  with  the  plane  of  vibration. 
This  is  the  direction  of  revolution  of  the  circularly  polarized  light. 

Natural  and  Partially  Polarized  Light. — By  naturallight  we  mean 
ordinary  unpokrized  light,   which  is  characterized   by  showing  no 

diange  of  intensity  when  passed  through  a  -  plate  and  Nicol  prism, 

10  matter  how  oriented,  and  by  being  doubly  refracted  by  certain 
lystals,  the  intensities  of  the  two  refracted  rays  beipg  independent 
( the  orientation  of  the  crystal.  Partially  polarieed  li^it,  such  as  we 
btain  by  reflection  from  a  glass  surface  at  some  'Other  ,ai|gle  ilban  .the 
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polarizing  angle,  is  characterized  by  showing  fluctuations  of  int 
when  it  is  examined  through  a  rotating  Nicol,  never  being  compk 
extinguished  however.    In  this  respect  it  resembles  elliptically  pel 

light,  but  the  difference  between  the  two  can  be  shown  with  the 

plate,  which  converts  the  latter  into  plane-polarized  light.     P 
polarized  light  is  doubly  refracted  by  crystals,  the  relative  intci 
of  the  two  rays  varying  with  the  orientation. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  simplest  forms  of  vibration  which 
consistent  with  the  above  results,  and  we  will  be^n  with  a  disc 
of  natural  or  unpolarized  light.  Brewster  explained  natural  light 
assuming  it  to  be  made  up  of  two  plane-polarized  disturbances, 
pendicular  to  each  other,  and  independently  propagated.  A  dist 
of  this  nature,  if  it  could  exist,  would  undoubtedly  have  the  pro 
of  natural  light,  but  there  are  mechanical  objections  to  the  coi 
tion  of  a  disturbance  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
adjacent  ether  particles  on  the  wave-front  move  in  totally  diffc 
directions.  Fresnel  accordingly,  in  1821,  advanced  another  hvpothtf 
namely  that  natural  light  was  in  reality  plane-polarized  lights 
azimuth  of  which  changed  with  exceeding  rapidity.  Fresnel 
sidered  that  a  ray  which  came  from  a  single  center  of  disturl 
was  plane  polarized,  but  that  the  azimuth  varied  rapidly.  Ifvi 
could  isolate  such  a  ray  and  experiment  with  it,  we  should  find  tkt 
it  was  alternately  transmitted  and  cut  off  by  a  Nicol  prism  in  a  fixdl 
azimuth.  The  isolation  of  a  ray  coming  from  a  smgle  center  of 
disturbance  is,  however,  impossible,  and  even  if  it  could  be  done  thffi 
would  be  no  way  of  verifying  the  hypothesis  experimentally  unless  tb 
changes  took  place  so  slowly  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of 
the  light,  after  passage  through  the  Nicol,  could  be  followed  by  th« 
eye.  In  every  source  of  light  we  have  a  vast  number  of  independoot 
centers  of  disturbance,  and  the  joint  effect  of  all  at  a  given  momeot, 
on  a  given  point  in   the  ether,  will   be  a  movement  in  a  definito 

direction  which  will,  however,  chaogo 
from  moment  to  monient.  Fresnel 
probably  included  the  ellipse  and  dido 
in  his  conception  of  the  motion  of 
ordinary  light,  though  he  does  not 
mention  them  specifically.  The  eflip- 
tical  vibration  is  the  most  general  forOi 
and  we  may,  on  FresneFs  hypothtfi^ 
consider  natural  light  as  an  ellip^ 
vibration,  the  form  and  orientation  of  which  changes  with  great  rap«ii?i 
passing  through  the  circle  and  straight  line  as  special  forms. 

The  change  in  the  orientation  of  the  ellipse  cannot,  for  mechanicJ 
considerations,  be  conceived  as  taking  place  suddenly.  If  it  tak* 
place  gradually,  the  curve  ceases  to  be  an  ellipse  and  takes  the  com- 
plicated form  shown  in  Fig.  231a.  If  the  ratio  of  the  axes  chsng* 
as  well  as  the  orientation,  we  have  a  curve  of  the  form  shown  w 
Fig.  2316,  except  that  the  change  from  the  straight  line  to  the  cird* 
is  much  more  gradual,  and  the  whole  curve  must  be  conceived  of  •* 
constantly  changing  its  orientation. 
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Curves  of  this  nature  occur  in  acoustics  as  the  resultants  of  harmonic 
disturbances  of  different  periods,  and  as  early  as  1831  Airy  raised  the 
objection  that  unless  the  ellipse  changed  its  form  and  orientation 
euddenly,  the  light  could  not  be  strictly  monochromatic,  for  a  curve 
fuch  as  b  can  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of  two  perpendicularly 
plane-polarized  components  of  different  periods.  Dove,  in  1847,  showed 
that  light  which  had  traversed  a  Nicol  prism  rotating  at  high  speed 
showed  all  the  properties  of  natural  light,  the  emergent  beam  being 
^e  polarized,  the  plane  turning  with  the  same  speed  as  the  prism. 
If  a  mica  plate  was  added  and  made  to  revolve  with  the  prism,  the 
revolving  elliptical  vibration  was  found  to  have  the  properties  of 
circularly  polarized  light.  Airy  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  revolv- 
ing plane-polarized  vibration  could  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of 
two  oppositely  polarized  circular  components  of  different  periods. 
This  case  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  presently. 

Lippich^  came  to  the  conclusion  that  unpolarized  vibrations  are 
•only  possible  with  non-homogeneous  light,  and  that  only  polarized 
vibrations  are  possible  with  strictly  monochromatic  light.  His  objec- 
tions to  the  conception  of  unpolarized  monochromatic  vibrations  were 
the  same  as  those  raised  by  Airy,  but  they  are  not  serious,  if  we 
4Ui8ume  that  the  change  in  the  orbit  of  the  ether  particle  takes  place 
very  slowly  in  comparison  to  the  time  of  revolution,  i.e,  if  it  executes 
-several  thousand  revolutions  in  practically  the  same  orbit,  the  departure 
from  strict  homogeneity  of  the  light  will  be  too  slight  to  be  detected. 

Interference  experiments  under  the  condition  of  large  difference 
of  path,  point  out  that  the  form  of  the  vibration  remains  constant 
&r  many  thousand  periods,  which  makes  the  above  assumption  seem 
very  probable.  Michelson  has  obtained  with  unpolarized  light,  inter- 
ference fringes,  with  a  path-difference  of  540,000  waves,  which  indicates 
that  the  light  executes  at  least  540,000  vibrations  before  changing 
its  state  of  polarization.  A  million  vibrations  take  place  in  2*10~* 
sec.,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  eye  to  detect  traces  of 
polarization  in  natural  light  even  if  it  remains  polarized  for  many 
million  complete  periods. 

The  lower  limit  for  the  duration  of  a  constant  condition  of  polariza- 
tion is  given  by  interference  experiments,  and  is  probably  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1*10"^  sec.  The  length  of  the  path-difference  in 
this  case  is  about  32*4  cms. 

The  only  conceivable  way  in  which  an  upper  limit  for  the  constancy 
of  the  nature  of  the  vibration  might  be  obtained  is  by  the  employment 
of  flashes  of  light  of  very  brief  duration.  By  a  suitable  arrangement  of 
apparatus  it  is  possible  to  obtain  electric  sparks,  the  duration  of  which 
is  as  brief  as  2*10"®  sec. ;  the  length  of  the  wave-train  from  such  a 
spark  would  be  about  72  cms. 

If  no  very  great  change  of  form  of  the  vibration  in  one  of  these  brief 
flashes  took  place,  we  might  be  able  to  discover  traces  of  polarization  in 
the  light  providing  all  the  radiating  centers  of  luminous  energy  in  the 
spark  vibrated  in  practically  the  same  plane.  In  this  case  the  light  of 
the  spark  would  vary  with  the  position  of  a  Nicol  prism  through  which 


^  Sitzungsber.  d.    Wien.  Akad.,  Bd.  xlviii.,  Abth.  ii.,  page  146,  1863. 
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it  was  viewed.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  electric  discharge  might 
start  vibrations  of  similar  form  and  orientation,  but  all  experiment 
have  failed  to  show  evidences  of  polarization  in  the  light  of  sparks  vA 
electric  discharges  in  vacuum  tubes,  the  few  positive  results  that  have 
been  obtained  having  been  subsequently  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
polarization  of  the  light  by  oblique  transmission  through  the  glass  waD 
of  the  tube. 

If  the  individual  luminous  centers  in  the  spark  were  vibrating  in 
different  planes,  the  light  would  not  appear  polarized  even  if  no  change 
occurred  in  the  states  of  vibration,  for  the  smallest  area  of  the  span 
which  the  eye  could  recognize,  even  under  the  microscope,  would  emit 
light  from  thousands  of  independent  centers.  The  light  from  some 
would  be  cut  off  by  the  Nicol,  while  that  from  others  would  be  trans- 
mitted ;  but  the  appearance  would  be  the  same  as  with  natural  light 

Light-Beats.— Airy's  conception  that  revolving  plane  polarized  lij^ 
was  merely  the  resultant  of  two  circularly  polarized  disturbances,  of 
different  periods  and  opposite  directions  of  rotation,  was  tested  expen- 
mentally  by  Righi.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  interference  between  two  sounds  of  nearly  the 
same  pitch  we  have  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  beats.  At  a  given 
point  the  intensity  of  the  disturbance  is  a  function  of  the  time,  the 
waves  alternately  reinforcing  and  destroying  one  another.  The  optioal 
analogy  would  be  a  moving  system  of  interference  fringes,  the  illumina- 
tion at  a  given  point  varying  with  the  time. 


--^?ij):-v-.c  ..-.=.=-r^o:> 
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Righi  arranged  an  optical  system  which  effected  interference  between 
the  two  circularly-polarized  components  of  different  periods,  which 
were   first  transformed  in  plane-polarized  vibrations   by   means  of  * 

-  plate. 

Light  from  a  vertical  slit  A  was  passed  through  a  Nicol  prism  which 
made  n  revolutions  per  second,  and  then  brought  to  a  focus  by  meanB 
of  a  lens.  The  revolving  plane-polarized  light  was  then  reflected 
from  a  pair  of  Fresnel  mirrors  B,  and  again  brought  to  a  double  focue 
by  a  second  leris,  the  two  images  resulting  from  reflection  from  the 
inclined  mirrors.  By  this  device  two  similar  sources  are  obtained  side 
by  side,  the  light  from  each  being  plane-polarized,  the  plane  rotating 

with  the  same  speed  as  the  Nicol.     Behind  each  image  a  -  plate  C  wa« 

4 

placed,  so  oriented  that  the  optic  axes  were  mutually  perpendicular, 

and  at  an  ande  of  45°  with  the  vertical.     We  have  seen  that  right  and 

left-handed  circular  vibrations  are  transformed  by  a  -  plate  into  plane 

4 


^Journal  de  Physique  (2),  2,  p.  437,  1883. 
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nbrations  which  make  angles  of  +  45"  and  -  45'  with  the  axes  of  the 
plate. 

According  to  Airy's  conception,  if  the  light  makes  N  vibrations  per 
second  and  the  plane  of  polarization  n  revolutions  per  second,  it  can  be 
considered  as  the  resultant  of  two  circular  vibrations,  of  periods  N+n 
and  N-n  respectively.     The  two  circular  components  from  one  source 

are  resolved  by  the  -  into  a  vertical  disturbance  with  a  period  N+n 

and  a  horizontal  disturbance  with  a  period  N-n,  The  light  from  the 
other  source,  since  the  -   plate  behind  it  is  differently  oriented,  is 

resolved  into  vertical  vibrations  of  period  N-n  and  horizontal  ones  of 
period  N+n.  The  vertical  vibrations  of  period  N-\-n  from  one  source 
interfere  with  the  vertical  vibrations  of  period  N-n  which  come  from 
the  other,  and  since  the  number  of  beats  per  second  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  frequencies  of  the  interfering  disturbances,  a 

K'  en  point  will  receive  maximum  illumination  '2n  times  per  second, 
e  fringe  system  formed  by  the  interference  of  the  vertical  vibrations 
was  separated  from  that  formed  by  the  horizontal  components  by 
means  of  a  doubly  refracting  prism  D ;  and  the  fringes  were  found  to 
be  moving  in  opposite  directions,  passing  a  given  point  at  the  rate 
of  2n  per  second. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THEORY  OF  REFLECTION  AND  REFRACTION. 

A  THEORY  of  reflection  was  worked  out  by  Fresuel,  based  upon  ibe 
elastic-solid  hypothesis,  and  equations  were  obtained  which  iqv*- 
sented  the  relations  between  the  intensities  of  the  reflected  tti 
refracted  components,  their  states  of  polanzation,  etc 

This  treatment,  however,  is  only  of  historical  interest,  since  it  bai 
been  supplanted  by  one  based  on  the  electro-magnetic  theory,  vi 
we  shall  in  the  present  chapter  trace  the  derivation  of  the  fdndt' 
mental  equations  of  the  more  modem  theory  of  luminous  disturhanofl^ 
the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  down  by  Maxwell. 

The  luminous  vibrations  will  be  regarded  as  rapidly  altematiiV 
displacement  currents  in  the  ether  or  in  matter,  as  the  case  may  H 
these  currents  giving  rise  to  magnetic  forces  similar  to  those  brought 
into  existence  by  currents  flowing  in  conductors.  On  this  theory  iwk 
only  are  the  optical  and  electrical  properties  of  matter  being  rapidly 
harmonized,  but  predictions  are  being  constantly  made  wnich  are 
subsequently  verified  by  experiment.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the 
discussion  n*om  the  elastic-solid  standpoint  is  more  intelligible,  sm 
we  shall  therefore  make  use  of  it  from  time  to  time,  regarding  the 
older  theory  more  as  a  convenience,  however,  than  as  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  what  is  actually  going  on.  We  will  begin  by  the 
derivation  of  the  fundamental  equations  of  Maxwell. 

Derivation  of  Biaxwell's  Equations. — The  current  may  be  defined 
either  in  electrostatic  or  electromagnetic  units,  and  will  be  designated 
by  i  or  i'  accordingly.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  pass  from  one 
system  to  the  other  frequently,  it  is  well  to  fix  firmly  in  the  mind 
at  the  start  that  the  accent  is  used  to  distinguish  quantities  measured 
in  electromagnetic  units  from  those  measured  in  dedrostatic. 

The  current  i  which  flows  through  cross  section  q  is  defined  as  the 
number  of  electrostatic  units  which  traverse  q  in  unit  time,  so  that 
if  the  quantity  of  electricity  de  flows  through  q  in  the  element  of 
time  dt  we  have  ' 

*-i ■*" 

and  if  q  is  equal  to  unit  cross  section,   i  is  equal  to  /,  the  current 
density.     The  components  of  j  along  the  a,  y,  z  axes  we  will  designate 
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ai^iv  We  will  now  derive  an  expression  for  the  current  in  electro- 
nagnetic  measure.  The  current  is  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  field, 
;he  lines  of  force  being  circles  in  the  case  of  a  current  flowing  along 

1  cylindrical  wire.  An  isolated  magnetic  pole  will  follow  these  lines 
)f  force,  travelling  around  the  wire  as  long  as  the  current  continues 
X)  flow. 

If  we  carry  the  magnetic  pole  around  the  wire  in  the  opposite 
iirection,  we  are  oblig^  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  it ;  and 
f  it  is  allowed  to  move  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  force,  the 
'urrent  does  work  on  it,  developing  a  certain  amount  of  kinetic  energy. 
W^e  shall  define  the  current  i'  measured  in  electromagnetic  units  thus. 

The  work  done  will  be  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current, 
uid  for  convenience  we  make  use  of  the  proportionality  factor  47r. 
If  A  represents  the  work  done  by  the  current  on  unit  magnetic  pole 
in  driving  it  around  one  complete  turn,  we  write  A  =  47ri'. 

Now  the  work  is  represented  by  the  force  multiplied  by  the 
distance    through    which    it  ^ 

lets.  Assume  that  we  have 
a  rectangle  dxy  dy,  which  is 
traversed  normally  by  a  cur- 
rent %'=j^dxdy,  ;V  being  the 

2  component  measured  in 
electromagnetic  units  If  the 
current  flows  towards  the 
observer  (Fig.  233),  a  plus 
magnetic  pole  will  be  carried 
vound  da^  dy^  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  The 
total  work  done  by  the  cur- 
irent  in  moving  unit  pole 
*round  the  rectangle  will  be 

A^adx-\-P^dy-adx-Pdy^  (2) 

in  which  a  and  ji  are  the 
<»mponents  of  magnetic  force  along  AB  and  AD,  and  a  and  )8' 
«re  the  components  along  DC  and  BC.  a  may  not  be  constant  along 
<^  but  if  we  regard  it  as  variable,  for  example  having  the  value  a  at 

A  and  a  +  3a  at  i^,  the  average  value  will  be  a  +  —  which,  when 

multiplied  by  dx,  gives  us  adx  +  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order. 
The  minus  signs  occur  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  forces  along 
^C  and  CB  are.  oppositely  directed  from  the  forces  along  AB  and 
AD,  a  differs  from  a  since  it  works  along  a  line,  the  y  coordinate 
of  which  is  greater  by  an  amount  dy  than  that  of  AB,  Under  certain 
<Jonditions  of  course  a  would  be  equal  to  a. 

If  dy  be  taken  sufficiently  small    ~-f—^  may  be  regarded  as  the 
partial  differential  coefficient  — -,  and  we  have 

a=^a^^dy  and  i3'  =  iS  +  ^rfa;. 


Fig.  233. 
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We  now  have  for  the  work,  substituting  these  values  in  (S 
cancelling, 

and  since  A  =  4vi'  =  i-nj^'dxdy, 

MaxwelPs  differential  equations  of  the  magnetic  field. 

If  c  represents  the  ratio  of  the  two  systems  of  units,  i.e.  -zf- 

/  .  .  .  * 

w  =  c,  we  can  introduce  ^  (defined  electrostatically)  into  the  equ 

which  now  becon^e 

4n- .  __  By     dp     iir .      da     dy     irr .      d^     3a 

T^'''dy''dz'    T^'^Tz'-^'    T^'^^di'dy 

These  equations  hold  for  all  media,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  th< 
done  in  carrying  the  magnetic  pole  around  the  circuit  is  indep< 
of  the  nature  of  the  medium.  The  quantity  e  has  the  dime 
of  velocity,  and  can  be  determined  by  observing  the  magnetic  ef 
discharging  a  quantity  of  electricity  measured  electrostatically  tb 
a  circuit. 

While  the  above  equations,  which  connect  the  current  wit 
magnetic  force,  hold  for  all  media,  we  shall  presently  develo: 
pressions  connecting  the  current  with  the  electric  force,  and 
expressions  take  particular  forms,  depending  upon  the  nature  • 
medium. 

They  will  suffice  for  the  study  of  reflection,  absorption  and  disp< 
but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  behavior  of  media  when  bi 
into  a  magnetic  field,  we  shall  require  another  set  of  similar  eqw 
which  connect  a  magnetic  cun*ent  with  the  lines  of  electric  force 
accompany  it. 

The  magnetic  current  or  magnetic  flux  occurs  when  the  stren 
a  magnetic  field  changes,  and  the  lines  of  flow  will  be  surround 
lines  of  electric  force  just  as  the  electric  current  is  surrounded  bj 
of  magnetic  force.  By  determining  the  work  done  by  the  ma^ 
current  in  drawing  unit  charge  once  around  the  circuit,  expressio 
obtained  which  connect  the  strength  of  the  flux  with  the  accompa 
electric  field.  The  equations  are  similar  to  those  which  we  have  al 
deduced,  and  like  them  hold  for  all  media  : 

e   '^  dz     dy*     c   *~  dx      dz*     c  '~  dy      dx 

Displacement  Currents  in  Free  Ether. — A  displacement  curren 
occur  in  the  ether  whenever  the  density  of  the  lines  of  electric 
changes,  and  the  strength  of  the  current  will  be  proportional  t 
rate  at  which  the  change  takes  plac«.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  ph 
conception  of  the  displacement  current.  We  may  perhaps  thint 
as  a  lateral  shift  of  the  ether,  which  takes  place  parallel  to  the 
of  force;  in  this  case  our  picture  of  the  wave  will  be  not  unlil 
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itdon  of  a  wave  in  an  elastic  solid.     A  different  way  of  looking 

matter  is  that  adopted  by  J.  J.  Thomson  in  his  Recent  Researches 
ctricUy  and  Magnetism^  the  first  chapter  of  which  will  be  found  of 
assistance  in  forming  a  concrete  picture  of  what  may  be  taking 
in  the  ether  when  it  is  traversed  by  waves.  Thomson  represents 
lenomena  of  the  electromagnetic  field  in  terms  of  Faraday  tubes 
of  electric  force).  The  motion  of  one  of  these  tubes  gives  rise  to 
pietic  force  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its  motion,  and  an 
emotive  intensity  (which  we  have  spoken  of  as  the  electric  force), 

is  perpendicular  to  both  of  the  specified  directions.  The  dis- 
aent  current  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  electromotive 
ity,  which  is  not  constant,  unless  the  density  of  the  moving  tubes 
stant. 

>mson  showed  that  the  equations  which  we  have  already 
ned,  and  those  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  could  be  derived 
,he  consideration  of  the  motion  of  the  Faraday  tubes. 

will  now  derive  expressions  which  connect  the  displacement 
it  with  the  electromotive  intensity  (electric  force).  Since  a 
3  e  sends  out  iir  lines  of  force,  the  product  of  the  current  density 
IT  will  be  the  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  unit  time, 
bvious  that  in  the  case  of  steady  currents  there  will  be  no  change 
>  number  of  the  lines,  but  in  the  case  of  displacement  currents, 

the  current  strength  is  changing  with  the  time,  the  density  of 
les  of  force  changes.     We  can  now  write 

ich  the  expressions  N^  iV^,  N^  represent  the  components  of  the 
y  of  the  lines  of  electric  force  (polarization  in  free  ether)  parallel 
three  axes.     Similarly  for  the  magnetic  current  we  have 

4^,^=_,    4;^.,=  -^^    ^^S=^' (6) 

I  can  form  an  idea  of  a  magnetic  current  such  as  we  have  in  the 
>f  light  waves  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  we  have  an 
nre  with  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  around  one  end  of  it,  which  is 
■sed  by  an  alternating  current.  The  density  of  the  magnetic 
of  force  in  the  iron  wire  varies  periodically,  rising  from  zero 

maximum,  and  then  falling  to  zero  during  the  first  half 
1,  and  then  rising  again  to  a  maximum,  with  a  reversal  in  the 
ion  of  the  force  however.  The  wire  is  thus  traversed  by  a 
lie  magnetic  current,  which  is  suiTounded  by  circular  lines  of 
ic  force,  which  set  up  alternating  induced  currents  in  conductors 
i  are  brought  into  the  field, 
the  free  ether  the  electric  force  is  considered  as  numerically 

to  the  density  of  the  lines  of  force,  so  that  we  may  substitute 
\a  N^  N,  their  equivalents  X,  V,  Z.     Our  equations  now  become 

da       .  dfi      .  dy^ ^^^ 
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Substituting  these  values  for  the  current  in  equations  (4)  giTes 
expressions  which  connect  the  variation  of  the  electric  force  with 
magnetic  field  which  results  from  the  displacement  current. 


IdX    dy 

dp 

IdY     da 

dy 

IdZ    3/8 

da 

e  dt      'dy 

dz' 

c  dt  "^  dz 

dx' 

e  dt     dx 

By 

13a     'dY 

dZ 

I  dp  dZ 

dX 

13y    dX 

ay 

c  dt      dz 

%' 

c  dt      dx 

dz' 

cdt      dy 

3sr 

■m 


Isotropic  I>ielectric& — ^The  equations  which  we  have  just  derived  I 
do  not  hold  for  dielectrics,  for  in  media  the  force  exerted  by  tw»| 
charges  e  e"  at  distance  r  is  less  than  the  force  which  would  be  exerted 


ee" 


in  the  free  ether,  being  represented  by  — s,  in  which  c  is  the  dielectric 


constant  of  the  medium.  The  dielectric  constant  is  neater  than  unity  I 
for  all  media,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  velocity  with  which  the  wave 
is  propagated  in  the  medium  becomes  less  as  the  dielectric  constairtj 
increases. 

In  the  same  way  the  force  between  two  magnetic  poles  in  a  medioBJ 

is  represented  by  —  -,  ft  being  the  magnetic  permeability,  a  quantity 

which  differs  only  slightly  from  unity  except  in  the  case  of  iron,  m\ 
we  shall  see  later  on  that  we  are  justified  in  writing  /x=  1  in  practiolljj 
all  optical  problems.  The  change  in  the  law  of  the  force  which  ooamj 
in  ponderable  m.odia,  makes  it  necessary  to  modify  our  last  equatic 
since  with  the  same  change  in  the  current  intensity  the  electric  fc 

is  weaker  in  the  proportion  -,  the  current  in  dielectrics  being  repw-j 
sented  by  47r;,  =  €-;^-,  etc,   47r5,  =  /x:^,  etc. 


Equations  (7)  now  become 

€dX__dy     dp      edYda 
c  dt      dy     dz'     c  dt  ~dz 
1  da^dY    dZ     1  dp_dZ 
c  dt~  dz      dy'    c  dt  ~  dx 

dy 

d£ 

dX 

dz' 

tdZ    dp 

c  dt~  dx 
1  dy_dX 
c  dt      dy 

da 
> 

dY 

da. 

•  •    •  •  • • \*f J 


which  expressions  completely  determine  all  properties  of  the  magnetif 
field  in  an  isotropic  dielectric.  j 

A  comparison   of  equations  (6)  with  the  equations  precedinig  pj] 
shows  us  that,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  lines  of  force  issiIlH^  fi 
given  charge  independent  of  the  surrounding  medium,  we  ha^fB 
condition  within  a  medium  of  dielectric  constant  c,  and  permeabj  * 

Jl/,  =  /za,     M^==fip,    M,=^fiy; 

in  other  words,  the  densities  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  and  elect] 
are  equal  to  the  forces  only  in  a  vacuum,  for  which  c  and  /x  bot 
unity. 
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[f  a  charge  e  is  contained  in  the  cube  dx,  dy,  dz,  Aire  lines  of  force 
ae  from  its  surface.     We  can  also  reckon  the  number  of  lines  issuing 
m  the  cube  as  the  sum  of  the  lines  issuing  from  the  six  surfaces. 
The  two  squares  perpendicular  to  x  contribute  the  part 

-  {N^)idydz  +  {N^)2dydz, 

7)  AT 

By  Taylor's  Theorem     {NX  =  (^x)i  +  ^dx ; 
i  two  squares  therefore  contribute 


{(K).  + 


■dx\dydz  -  (N^dydz  =  -^dx .  dydz. 


The  total  contribution  of  all  six  faces  is 


e4-f^f>*^^- 


Equating  this  to  47r«,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  expression  for 
,  Af„  etc.,  gives  us,  if  we  write  j—j-^r  —  P  *'^®  charge  in  unit  volume, 

BcZ    BcF    'd^Z  ,o  , 

^'^^  =  ■^■^-^■^-^7' (^^) 

equation  which  we  shall  not  make  use  of  for  the  present. 
Bonndary  Conditions. — Since  in  optical  problems  we  are  continually 
iling  with  cases  where  the  waves  pass  across  the  boundary  which 
)arates  two  media  of  different  optical  properties,  it  will  be  necessary 

determine  what  changes,  if  any,  occur  in  the  components  of  the 
ictric  and  magnetic  forces  at  the  surface  of  separation. 
We  will  begin  by  considering  that  the  transition  is  abrupt,  i.e.  that 
s  dielectric  constant  changes  suddenly  in  crossing  a  mathematical 
ine,  which  we  will  take  parallel  to  the  xy  plane  of  our  co-ordinate 
stem.  Let  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  upper  median  be  e,,  and 
it  of  the  lower  ««,  and  let  iV^  equal  the  density  of  the  lines  of  force 

the  upper  medium,  that  is  the  number  which  pass  in  a  normal 
"ection  through  a  plane  of  unit  area.  These  lines  of  force  are 
ddent  on  the  boundary  at  an  angle  ^j  with  the  normal.  We  will 
it  assume  that  the  lines  pass  through  into  the  second  medium 
bhout  change  of  direction.     The  electric  force  in  the  upper  medium 

B^  = \  that  in  the  lower  medium  R^  = ?,  the  force  due  to  a 

'en  densi^  of  the  lines  of  force  decreasing  as  the  dielectric  constant 
Teases.  \i e2>e^,  it  is  obvious  that  the  electric  force  is  less  below 
>  boundary,  assuming  as  we  have  done  that  N^  =  N^-  Since  R^  is  less 
in  R^  and  the  direction  the  same,  it  is  obvious  that  the  components 
Rj — X^t  Y^  Z^ — will  all  be  less  in  the  second  medium.  We  shall  see 
.t  this  condition  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
irgy,  and  that  our  original  assumption  that  the  lines  passed  through 
\  boundary  without  change  of  direction  was  incorrect.  If  X^  is  less 
n  Xn  and  the  boundary  infinitely  thin,  we  xan  derive  an  unlimited 
onnt  of  work  by  carrying  a  charged  particle  along  the  boundary  in 
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the  lower  medium  against  the  electric  force,  and  then,  cmnjiBf  it 
across  the  boundary  (which  requires  no  work  unless  the  force  ii 
infinite),  allow  it  to  more  back  in  the  upper  medium  through  tbi 
same  distance.  It  will  obviously  yield  more  work  than  has  been 
spent  upon  it  in  the  lower  medium,  since  it  is  moving  under  tbe 
influence  of  a  stronger  force.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  concluBion 
that  the  j-  component  has  the  same  value  on  both  sides  of  the  bouudag, 
otherwise  a  perpetual  motion  would  be  possible  The  same  is  tnie 
for  the  y  component,  and  we  consequently  have  for  the  bouodsrj 
condition  of  these  two  components  X,  =  X^  and  F,  =  T^  Let  us  dow 
see  how  we  can  reconcile  this  condition  with  the  smaller  value  of  £, 
in  the  second  medium.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  consider  that  if  tb» 
lines  offeree  bend  away  from  the  normal  on  crossing  the  boundary,  « 
can  reconcile  the  equality  of  tbe  x  and  y  components  on  the  tvo 
sides  with  the  decrease  in  their  resultant.  But  the  bending  of  the 
lines  of  force  in  tbe  direction  specified,  results  in  a  change  in  tfaeir 
density  jVj,  consequently  this  must  be  taken  into  account.  Let  tbe 
angle  which  the  lines  make  with  the  normal 
the  upper  medium  be  d^,  and  the  anek 
which  the  refracted  lines  make  with  tbe 
normal  be  Oj,  as  shown  in  Fig.  234.  We 
will  now  determine  the  value  of  the  Z  com- 
ponent on  the  two  sides  of  the  boundary. 
In  the  upper  medium  the  oormal  component 
of  the  electric  force  is  Z^  =  Ji,  cos  tf, ;  in  tbe 
Fio.  231.  lower  medium,  ^j  =  ^j  cos  tf-     The  denaily 

of  the  lines  of  force  parallel  to  the  2  aiii 
(normal  polarization)  for  the  two  media  is  given  by 


.,;;,  ■ 


—land 


Jl,  cos  0, 


\ow  the  normal  polarization  is  the  same  in  the  two  media,  for  ihe 
same  number  of  lines  pass  through  a  plane  of  unit  area  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  :  axis,  in  w-hichever  medium  we  consider  tbe 
plane,  consequeutly  we  can  write 


€,/f,  C08*l,        tJLi 


'  or  (,Z,  =  <,Z~ 


which  expression  determines  the  boundary  conditions  of  the  ;  com- 
ponent. 

In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  boundary  conditions  for 
the  componenis  of  the  magnetic  force  are  i.=Oj,  p^  =  U^.  /^,7i=ftJ'r 
Since,  however,  ^=1  in  practically  all  optical  problems,  we  can  write 
■/i  =  7r 

Velocity  of  the  Wave.— To  find  the  velocity  of  the  wave  « 
differentiate  the  first  equation  of  (9)  with  respect  to  t. 


C   'dt      9y      %' 
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Bnd  substituting  for  ^  and  -^  the  values  given  by  the  last  two 
equations  of  (9), 

c^  di^     'byx'dy      dxj     ?iz\dx      dz J 

We  now  differentiate  the  first  three  equations  of  (9)  with  respect  to 
E^  y,  and  z  respectively, 

c 'dt'dx'^ 'dy'dx    'dz'dx     cotdy^dzdy     7>xdy     cdtdz^dxdz    dydz 
Addition  of  these  three  equations  gives 

C/32Z     ^     ^'\  =  0    or    -(—     —    — Vo 
c\dtdx    dtdy    dtdzj  dt\dx      dy      dz  J 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  periodic  changes  of  the  electric  force,  the 
Sifferential  coefficient,  with  respect  to  the  time,  of  the  quantity  in  the 
parenthesis,  can  be  considered  as  proportional  to  the  quantity,  with  a 

phase  increase  of  ^  (since  differentiating  the  sine  gives  the  cos,  the 
^uivalent  of  a  phase  change  of  -  ]. 

This  gives  us  (^+^+^)=..0,  (11) 

ajid  we  have  as  our  final  equation 

c^  di^  "  dz^ '^  Zy^  '^  dz^"       ^^"^ 

Similar  equations  hold  for  F,  Z,  a,  and  /?, 

i.^-Ay     l^-AF     i^-Ay 

1^-A  i.?!^_A/?         ^^-A 

We   have  seen  (page   7)  that  differential  equations  of  this  form 

c 
p'epresent  waves  travelling  with  a  velocity  v  =  —=. 

Now  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  ether  equals  unity,  consequently  our 
N| nation  shows  us  that  the  velocity  of  the  wave  in  space  is  equal  to  c, 
^he  ratio  of  the  two  systems  of  electrical  units.  This  has  been  con- 
firmed by  experiment,  the  velocity  of  light  determined  by  optical 
Methods  being  2*9989 .  10^^  cms.  per  sec,  while  the  velocity  of  c 
determined  by  electrical  methods  is  3 .  lO^^  cm./sec. 

P.O.  T 
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In  ponderable  media  the  velocity  must  be  smaller  in  the  rat 

Now  the  refractive  index  of  a  medium  is  the  ratio  of  the  velo 
light  in  free  space  to  the  velocity  in  the  medium,  consequently  ^ 

n  =  v/?,  or  the  square  of  the  refractive  index  equals  the  di< 
constant.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  result  is  not  confirmed  by 
ment  except  in  a  few  cases,  for  the  reason  that  the  dielectric  a 
is  in  reality  a  function  of  the  period  of  the  vibration,  or  in  other 
of  the  wave-length,  and  the  dielectric  constant  determined 
electrical  methods  is  the  value  of  n^  for  infinitely  long  wave 
sequently  our  expression  does  not  hold  for  the  very  short  wi 
light.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  gases,  in  which  the  disper 
small,  we  have  fair  agreement,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  tabl 

n.  x/c. 

Air,  1000294  1*000295 
COg,  1-000449  1000473 
Hg,  1-000138         1*000132 

As  examples  of  substances  which  show  especially  marked  devi 
we  may  take  water  and  ethyl  alcohol : 

Water,  1*33        9  0 

Alcohol,        1-36         5  0 

The  reason  of  these  discrepancies  we  shall  see  when  we  come 
study  of  dispersion. 

Deduction  of  the  Laws  of  Beflection  and  Befraction  for  Trans 
Media. — If  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  upon  the  boundary  separatii 
media  of  different  optical  densities,  the  percentage  reflecte 
refracted  will  depend,  not  only  upon  the  relative  refractive  ind 
the  two  media,  and  the  angle  of  incidence,  but  also  upon  the  nal 
the  incident  vibration  as  regards  its  state  of  polarization. 

A  plane-wave  is  represented  by  the  equations 


^      .         27r/.    wx  +  ny-^pzy 


V—  A 


J>  >» 


in  which  A',  F,  and  Z  are  the  values  of  the  components  of  the  € 
force  at  any  time  and  any  point  in  space,  A^^  A^,  and  A,  the  ma: 
values  of  the  components,  T  the  periodic  time  of  the  disturbance, 
velocity  of  the  wave,  and  m,  w,  and  p  the  direction  cosines  of  the  i 
to  the  wave-front. 

These  equations  also  represent  transverse  waves  in  an  elastic  s 
we  call  X,  F,  Z  the  components  of  the  displacement  and  A^, 
the  components  of  the  amplitude. 

We  will  now  deduce  the  laws  which  govern  the  directions 
reflected  and  refracted  rays,  and  their  relative  intensities  and  st 
polarization. 
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Suppose  a  ray  of  light  coming  from  A  (behind  the  plane  of  the  paper) 
bo  be  incident  at  angle  ^,  on  the  surface  of  a  block  of  glass  (Fig.  235). 
Ve  will  consider  this  ray  plane-polarized,  the  plane  of  vibration  making 
ta  angle  of  45*  with  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Resolve  the  incident  electric  force  into  two  components,  E,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  incidence  and  E^,  parallel  to  it.  We  therefore 
■rrite  for  the  y  component  of  the  electric  force,  since 


w»  =  sin4>,  71  =  0,  and  p-cos4>, 
27r/,    xsin^  +  ^fcos^ 


Y.^E.coB^(t- 


^r 


> 


(14) 


n  nrhich  F^  is  the  velocity  of  the  light  in  air. 
The  other  component  E  y  which  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  ray,  has 
and  z  components  given  by  A^  =  E^  cos  ^  and  -^,  =  -  E^,  sin  4>. 


^Z 


Fig.  235. 


Fig.  236. 


The  positive  direction  of  Ep  is  upwards  from  the  boundary  which 
Knakes  the  z  component  negative,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  236,  which 
gives  us  the  side  view  of  the  block. 

The  X  and  z  components  of  the  electric  force  are  therefore  given  by 


X^  =  Ep  cos  4> .  cos  ^  u 
^.=  -i;^sin<^ 


27r  /,     xain^-k-z  cos  ^\ ' 


^1 


) 


»i 


}} 


(14) 


The  magnetic  forces  associated  with  these  are  obtained  at  once  by 
differentiating  the  above  and   substituting  in   equations   (9).      For 
»mple  the  x  component  a  is  given  by 

lda_^dY    dZ^„    .    27r/      a;sin4>  +  ^cos4>\27rcos* 


3a        „  2ircos4>   .    27r 


f> 


»l 


>l 


„   C08  4> 
a,=  -cE,   -T^^COS 


I'. 


¥('- 


x  sin  ^  +  2;  COS  4> 


> 


i»  PHTSK  JLL  «>PnC& 


r.=-r. 


J 


Wmn^  for  tfe  rcfraeud  vsxe. 

X.  =  I>,owx«Ky    ,* ^ ^ 

Z*  =  />,  SB  \  CO*  ^  ^  ^ 

i=  vkkk  r*,  and  D,  are  ibe  ooeiproKiti  of  aKptimde  panll< 
perpcodir^jar  lo  tke  peace  of  int^xkccit.  If  warn  eke  booDdar 
dnaoQf  are  so  be  c<»p£xd  vhh.  ibefe  wiH  be  a  reflected  vmve  \ 

vbec  ^  c.  =:  ^  €«.  Let  T2§  lake  ih*  s^paess  {cwMc  eaae  of  a 
povariaed  ribrasiaB  parallel  \o  ike  .-  axis  as  ocr^al  Vwt^iAamwm. 
bcsadarr  eonixciaBi  are  X.  =  JT^  d  =  :^^ 

TW  BafDeeie  eo^noeBi^  of  i^  re^vfed  vare  are  olitauiied 
ix  a»  ikoBt  of  ike  tMdeai. 


T^er  are  ^rreci  br 

d.^L\^€^  _  -  _  j 

Xz  ibe  boQwiirT  v^e  hare 

d,=ij\    or    Z',x<  =i"',x<i 

X  «    =  X  t,  ' 


coodirk-iis  will  Lclo  f-^r  the  ixKadent  and  rrf 
TTi'*  ctlr  ::r>ier  lie  abore  cooifricc,  :Li:  is.  vben  the  refr 
3f±««  :f  iLe  nrr.  n-edia  are  :he  sune.  If  c.  difiins  frooi  c^  wi 
LAT*  &  ri&«cai  -^ive.  xnd  ibe  >j^  o-:  :Lr»  ronce*  of  tiie  inaden 
ria^Ksed  waxe  iccsrrmte  :re  rorve  a:  tre  K^oitdarT'  in  the 
TUfiinsL,  -mkxi,  i$  to  V  e«;:a:eo  :o  the  force  in  the*  lower  me 
Jht  'iirecsaoB  of  ihe  ft-rce  ir  :be  r^fec:ec  wure  is  oppose  to 
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the  incident,  for  as  the  reflecting  power  increases,  the  force  in  the 
wev  medium  must  diminish. 

We  now  write  for  the  electric  and  magnetic  components  of  the 
lected  wave, 


X^  =  BpCOB  ^'  COB  -jf  \t- 


27r  / .    xsin^'  -  z  cos  <!>' 


)i 


Stt 


Z^=  -  Z2L  sin  4>'  cos  -tf 


>i 


n 


»> 


»» 


v> 


,(19) 


i 


a. 


=   -B,  cos  *I>'n/€i  cos  "yT  (  ^  " 


27r/.    ar sin  ^' -  5r cos  ^' 


^1 


)i 


Pr-R.^l 


2w 


COS 


2;r 


y,.  =  i?,  sin  *'  n/c^      cos  ^ 


II 


»i 


»» 


(20) 


m  these  equations  we  can  deduce  the  laws  of  reflection  and 
ion,  as  well  as  the  relation  between  the  intensities  of  the 
and  refracted  rays  for  various  states  of  polarization, 
e  relations  between  the  angles  of  incidence,  reflection,  and  refrac- 
follow  at  once  from  the  boundary  conditions,  which  are  only 
ed  when  for  z  =  0  we  put  all  of  the  forces  proportional  to  the 
function  of  t,  x,  and  y. 


^This  gives  us 


I 


sin  ^  _  sin  ^     sin  X 


F  ' 


(21) 


sin  ^     F 

- —  =  -=^  =  n,  the  refractive  index. 


smx 


We  will  now  deduce  expressions  for  the  intensities  of  the  reflected 
'  refracted  components,  the  relations  between  the  phases  of  the 
^tions,  their  dependence  upon  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  state 
polarization.  The  force  Xy  on  the  upper  side  of  the  boundary,  is 
iU  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  in  the  incident  and  reflected  waves, 
'^  JT^  which  is  to  be  equated  to  the  force  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
cidary. 


(1)  X.  +  Xr^'X^  or  E^-B^cos^ 

(2)  7.+  r,=  Fa  or  E.  +  B. 

(3)  a,  +  ar'=«2     or  {E,-B,)'j€iC03<f} 

(4)  r,+rr=ra  or  (E^-\-B^)y/r,. 


DpCoax 
D. 

D,  \/^  cos  X 


(22) 
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The  positive  directions  of  the  components  E^  and  D,  are  ahowB 
Fig.  237. 


Add  (2)  and  (3),  2E.  =  D,(l+  ^^^V 

Elim.  D.  from  (2)  and  (3),  E.  ("^l^^  -i)^R.  (^l^S^  + 1) 

\n/€«  cos  Y  /  W €o  COS  Y         / 


e^cosx 


Add  (1)  and  (4), 


'       'Vcos*    JZJ 


Elim./?,  from  (1)  and  (4),  £  r22i*-5^\=iJ,(?2^  +  5^) 

'  ^'  ^"      'VCOSX      ^J         '\C08X      ^/^  J 


' 


— X 


Fio.  237. 


./f  sill  4* 

Substitute  for  —p^^n  its  equivalent and  we  obtain  equatioi! 

n/c,  ^  smx  ^ 

identical  with  the  formulae  of  Fresnel,  from  which  the  phases  ao 

intensities  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  waves  can  be  calculated. 


Reflected  amplitudes : 

sm  (4»  4-  x) 

Refracted  amplitudes : 

^^2^in^cos^      ^ 

sm(*  +  x) 


^  tan  (4>  -  x) 
"  tan  (*  +  x) 


=  E. 


2  sin  X  cos  * 


sin  (4*  +  x)  cos  (<^  -  X). 


.(% 


It  should  be  noticed  that  these  formulae  are  unsuitable  for  perp 
dicular  incidence,  for  when  <l>  =  0,  x  =  ^>  *^^  ^^c  expression  becoffl 
indeterminate. 

We  will  now  examine  these  formulae  in  detail. 

It  is  evident  that  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
incidence  in  the  reflected  light  never  vanishes,  whatever  be  the  val 
of  ^  and  X  in  the  formula  for  B,, 

It  is  different,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  formula  for  B^  the  pan 
component.     As  we  increase  the  angle  of  incidence  from  0,  it  is  evici 
that  we  shall  eventually  reach  a  point  ab  which  the  reflected 
refracted  rays  are  at  right  angles,  for  the  angle  between  them  is  gre 
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90*  near  perpendicular  incidence,  and  less  than  90°  at  grazing 

lence.     At  the  angle  in  question  it  is  evident  that  (*4-x)  =  ^0' 

tan(*H-x)  =  oo,  that  is  ^p  =  0,  or  the  component  parallel  to  the 

e  of  incidence  is  wholly  absent.      This  means  simply  that  the 

cted  light  is  plane  polarized,  and  the  angle  in  question  is  known 

le  angle  of  polarization  or  the  Brewsterian  angle. 

sin  ^ 
le  refractive  index  n  =  - — ,  consequently  if  4>'  be  the  angle  of 

rization,  we  have 

sinx  =sin(^-4>' jsrscos*'   and  - — :^  =  tan*'  =  ii, 
^  \2         /  cos* 

ation  which  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Polarization. 

trpendicnlar   Incidence. — As    has  been  stated  our  formulae  do 

lold  for  perpendicular  incidence,  for  then  <^  =  x  =  0* 

J— 

ibstituting  in  equations  (23)  for  '^  the  refractive  index  n,  we  have. 


cos  <^  _  1 
cos  X  ~  1 ' 


rem  the  first  equation  it  is  clear  that  if  n  >  1,  the  reflected  electric 
litude  is  oppositely  directed  from  the  incident,  since  the  direction  of 
vector  depends  on  its  sign.  The  second  equation  shows  the  same 
lition,  for  when  <^  =  0,  similar  signs  mean  opposite  directions,  as 

be  seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  237.  The  presence  of  the  reflected 
e  will  thus  reduce  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  wave  at  the  reflecting 
dary^  and  if  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  wave  is  equal  to  that  of 
incident,  the  amplitude  will  be  reduced  to  zero.  This  was  found 
>e  the  case  by  Wiener  in  his  experiments  upon  stationary  light 
es,  the  node  occurring  at  the  reflecting  surface.  These  experiments 
5  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  interference.  The  opposite 
iition  will  be  found  for  the  magnetic  vectors,  which  are  similarly 
cted  in  the  incident  and  reflected  waves.  They  will  therefore  add 
r  effects  at  the  boundary. 

must  be  remembered  that  the  above  formulae  express  the  ampli- 
i  of  the  reflected  vibrations :  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  light,  if 
intensity  of  the  incident  light  is  1 ,  is  given  by 


{n+iy 

lis  formula  has  been  verified  for  water  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  who 
d  that  the  observed  value  agreed  with  the  calculated  within  1  '5  %. 
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Ohange  of  Phase  by  Passage  through  the   Polarizing  Angle.— Tb 

formula  for  the  reflected  amplitude,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidenee^ 
shows  us  that  the  phase  changes  suddenly  by  180**  on  passage  througii 
the  angle  of  polarization  :  for  (*4-x)  is  obtuse  or  acute  according u 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  less  or  greater  than  the  polarizing  angk 
Suppose  now  that  the  incident  light  is  plane  polarized  at  an  azimuth  of 
45**.  At  the  polarizing  angle  the  component  of  the  vibration,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  surface,  will  be  the  only  one  reflected,  and  it  can  be 
completely  quenched  by  means  of  a  Nicol  prism  held  with  its  shori 
diagonal  vertical.  On  either  side  of  the  polarizing  angle  we  shall  \a.n 
a  reflected  component  perpendicular  to  the  other,  but  the  directions  of 
the  vectors  will  be  opposite  on  opposite  sides  of  the  angle.  The 
resultant  will  be  in  each  case  a  plane-polarized  vibration,  which  will, 
however,  be  turned  slightly  towards  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  diret 
tion  of  the  rotation  from  the  plane  parallel  to  the  surface  being  oppo- 
site in  the  two  cases.  This  will  be  readily  understood  by  drawing  the 
horizontal  component,  and  compounding  it  first  with  a  small  vertical 
component  directed  upwards,  and  then  with  one  directed  downwards, 
the  change  of  direction  corresponding  to  the  phase  change  of  180*. 

It  was  found  by  Jamin  and  others  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
light  was  not  completely  polarized  by  reflection  at  the  Brewsterian 
angle.  Moreover,  if  the  incident  light  was  polarized,  and  reflection 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  angle,  the  reflected  light,  instead 
of  beine  plane  polarized,  as  the  formulae  indicate,  showed  traces  of 
elliptical  polarization.  This  indicates  that  the  phase  change,  instead  of 
occurring  abruptly  at  the  {X)larizing  angle,  enters  by  degrees ;  Drude 
observed  in  1889  that  the  elli[)tical  polarization  produced  by  a  freshly- 
split  surface  of  rock-salt  was  very  small,  but  that  it  increased  rapidly 
on  the  exposure  of  the  surface  to  the  air.  Shortly  afterward  Lord 
Kayleigh  found  that  the  ellipticity  produced  by  reflection  from  water, 
could  be  completely  eliminated  by  removing  the  surface  film  of  grease, 
which  is  always  present  unless  special  precautions  are  taken. 

These  experiments  indicate  that  the  disagreement  with  the  formulae 
is  caused  by  surface  films  having  optical  properties  different  from  those 
of  the  body  of  the  substance.  We  will  now  take  up  the  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  these  films,  and  the  ciilculation  of  their  probable  thickness. 

Influence  of  Surface  Films.  Elliptical  Polarization. — The  theory 
of  reflection,  applied  to  boundaries  between  media  of  different  optical 
densities,  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  plane-polarized  light  should 
always  be  reflected  as  plane-polarized  light.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
find  that  this  is  seldom  the  case.  If  the  incident  light  is  polarized  at 
an  angle  of  45^  with  the  plane  of  incidence,  almost  no  change  in 
intensity  is  seen  when  the  reflected  light  is  examined  through  a  revolv- 
ing Nicol,  if  the  reflecting  surface  is  a  metal,  while  even  in  the  case  of 
transparent  substances  it  is  seldom  possible  to  completely  extinguish 
the  reflected  light  with  the  analyzing  Nicol.  The  cause  of  this  we  shall 
find  is  the  almost  universal  presence  of  a  so-called  "surface-layer" 
within  which  the  optical  density  changes  gradually  from  that  of  the 
upper  medium  to  that  of  the  lower,  in  the  [)revious  treatment  we 
considered  that  the  change  at  the  boundary  was  abrupt,  and  deduced 
our  boundary  conditions  on  this  assumption. 
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The  presence  of  the  surface-layer,  as  we  shall  see,  introduces  a 
ifferenee  of  phase  between  the  two  components  of  the  reflected  vibra- 
ion,  the  resultant  being  an  ellipse  of  greater  or  less  eccentricity,  as  we 
an  prove  by  means  of  a  quarter-wave  plate.  We  will  now  develop  the 
K)aQdary  conditions  which  exist  when  a  surface-layer  is  present,  using 
'be  same  method  as  before. 

Consider  that  the  dielectric  constant  changes  gradually  across  the 
ayer  of  thickness  /,  from  the  value  e^  which  it  has  in  the  upper 
nedium  to  the  value  e^,  that  of  the  lower  medium.  The  two 
)oundaries  of  the  layer  we  will  call  1  and  2,  and  the  corresponding  x 
iompouents  of  the  electric  force  Xj  and  X2.  In  the  previous  case  we 
bund  that  these  components  were  equal,  otherwise  a  perpetual  motion 
rould  be  possible,  and  we  could  derive  an  unlimited  amount  of  work 
)y  carrying  an  electric  charge  along  the  boundary  in  one  medium,  and 
■ck  to  its  starting  point  in  the  other  medium.  We  shall  have  to 
Qodify  the  treatment  in  the  present  case,  because  to  perform  the  cycle 
t  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  charge  a  finite  distance  up  and  down 
larallel  to  the  z  axis  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
orface-layer. 

If  the  plane  of  incidence  is  parallel  to  the  x  axis,  the  component  z  of 
he  force  is  obviously  a  function  of  x  (in  the  case  of  wave-motion),  but 
ot  a  function  of  y. 

Let  Xj  and  X^  be  the  values  of  the  components  of  the  force  along  the 

pper  and  lower  surface  of  the  layer, 

dz 
nd  Z  and  Z  +  ^dx»  the  value  of  the 


-^x 


component  at  the  points  indicated  in 
he  diagram  (Fig.  238). 
The  work  done  upon,  and  gained 
rom,  a  charge  in  carrying  it  around  Y^ 
he  cycle  is 

^hich  is  to  be  equated  to  zero,  since  no  work  is  gained  or  lost. 
This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  work,  since  in  the 
we  of  periodic  disturbances  the  forces  are  changing  with  the  time, 
hich  change  will  give  rise  to  a  magnetic  flux,  as  shown  by  the  arrow, 
his  magnetic  current  will  induce  a  counter  electro-motive  force  equal 

1     'p^\T 

)  —  -^-j  and  since  N^p  multiplied  by  the  area  Idxy  we  have  for 
ir  complete  expression,  writing  /  = 


dz, 


J  1 


X^dx-  ?(z+^dx\lz-X^dx  + 


ividing  through  by  dx 


"^Zdz^-  ^Apldx) 

1  C      Ob 


=  0. 


X,- 
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Now  the  induction  is  the  same  throughout  the  layer,  or 


€^•"=€0^9,  ^= } 


-2"  2* 


Let  q^ 


—  and  we  have 

Ji  « 


'■^'^^^^fe=c3r??. 


-dx 


^  3x  J  1  € 


the  boundary  conditions  for  the  x  component. 

For  non-periodic  disturbances,  where  P  does  not  vary  with  the 
time  the  equation  reduces  to  X^  =  Xo,  since  q  is  small ;  that  is,  the 
surface  layer  plays  no  part  when  the  conditions  are  statical. 

Similarly  for  the  y  component   we   have,   since  z  does  not  vary 

with  y  (Fig.  238a), 

^  r  r        13 


and  dividing  by  dy, 

Y,-Y, 


I  'da 

C  df 


the  boundary  conditions  for  the  y  component. 

We  have  assumed  that  a^  =  a^  and  ^^  =  f^^^  as  in  the  previous  case. 
This  is  not  strictly  true,  but  the  differences  between  them  are  infini- 
tesimals  of  the  Hrst  order,  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  our 
values  of  X  and  Y  will  be  second  order  infinitesimals,  and  can  conse- 
quently be  neglected. 

In  the  same  way,  by  considering  X^  =  X.,,  and  Y^  =  Fg*  ^^®  ^^^  ^^® 
boundary  conditions  for  a  and  (3  to  be 


^1  = 


«.-'%'-? '^  and  ^,  =  A. +??^^ 


in  which 


dx     c    3/ 


P  = 


c    dt 


n 


€( 


The  physical  interpretation  of  the  new  boundary  conditions  is  that 
a  chan^^e  of  phase  occurs  between  the  incident  and  refracted  wave  at 
the  boundarv\  It  is  obvious  that  the  maximum  value  which  X  attains 
(which  measures  the  intensity)  might  have  very  nearly  the  same  value 
in  the  two  media,  and  yet  A'  might  have,  at  any  given  instant  of  time, 
quite  different  values  on  opposite  sides  of  the  boundary,  if  the  maximum 
values  were  not  attained  at  the  same  moment.  This  would  of  course 
mean  a  sudden  phase  change. 

We  will  now  investigate  the  change  of  phase  between  the  incident 
and  reflected  waves. 
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If  Y^  be  the  value  of  the  y  component  of  the  force  at  time  t  and 
•coordinate  xz,  we  have 

XT      n       r2T.    X8m<t>'  +  zcos<h'     S] 
Yr  =  B,cos\  -jt ^^-p ^+5  , 

in  which  S  represents  the  increment  of  phase. 
Writing  this  in  exponential  form,  we  have 

7,  =  real  part  of  R, e  L^A  '         v,        r  \ 
^nd  writing 


R.e^ 

=  B» 

Yr- 

=  real  part  of  E,  e 

^('- 

zain^'+scot 

Li) 

««*: 

=  cos  a;  +  i  sin  z. 

since 

By  this  transformation  we  represent  the  phase  increment  by  the 
complex  amplitude  B.,  the  remainder  of  the  expression  having  the 
«ame  form  as  when  reflection  occurred  without  phase  change. 

Complex  amplitudes  can  be  used  in  all  our  former  expressions  for 
amplitude  ratios.  At  the  end  of  our  calculations  we  obtain  the 
physical  significance  of  the  equations  by  equating  the  real  parts  of 
the  complex  quantities. 

The  X  component  of  the  electric  force  in  the  upper  medium  at  the 
boundary  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  x  components  of  the  incident  and 
reflected  waves, 

Y  ^Y      Y  —  Y      ^  ^^2        ^-^2     (      ^^om  the  new       \ 
A^-A,-\-A^-A,i  +  -   3^ -  «2  -^ ?  Vboundary  conditions^ ' 

From  the  above  we  get  (compare  equations  22) 

X  Sin  </>' 


«       «»          1    ^~T  ( A     aJSin<f>\ 
Ep-EpCOS<^e  ^[i y-^\ 


«.   r            ^'r/^     J?8in<f>\      /  dpo         oZo   ~|  ,  .  ^v        ,«., 

=  Dp|^cosx«  ''[i ^j  +  -   9^2-9^^]  (8ince5:  =  0).  ...(2o) 


Now  i82  =  I>pN/*2'^''''(^-^-) 


2_ 


2ir 


-dt    1 

.2»r 

^2=  -Dp  sin 
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■m 


Substituting  these  values  in  eq.  (25)  and  dividing  by  «  ^  ( / y 

(1)  (Ep-Ep)cosc^  =  Dp[co8x  +  ty(v/€;--?^€j^)j 
Similarly, 

(2)  (E.  +  B.)  =  D.[l+i^co8x>/r2i] 

(4)  (Bp  +  Ep)^/^  =  D,[^/^  +  .•^C08xf] 

Adding  (1)  and  (4)  and  subtracting  (1)  from  (4)  gives  us  expressions 
for  2Ep  and  2Ep,  and  by  division  we  get,  writing  Tc  —  \  V^  —  —7=^ 

p       cos  <^  >/€2  -  COS  X  \^  + » -5^  Lp  COS  <^  COS  X  -  (^  -  ?S  sin^x)  >/vi] 

j;    ~  _  9_  ' 

COS  <^  Vcg  +  COS  X  n/c7+  «  -t"  [/?  COS  <^  cos  X  +  (^  -  (IH  ^^yd  n^I 

If  the  surface  film  is  absent,  we  have  for  the  ratio 

cos  <^    vc, 
Rj,  _  cos  X     x/^a     cos  <^  x/cg  -  cos  x  nAi 
^p    coa4>    >A^    cos  <^  n/cj  +  cos  X  n/^ 

COSX      \f^2 

which  differs  from  the  above  only  by  certain  correction  terms,  which 
are  small,  since  they  are  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  *• 

Higher  powers  than  the  first  of  ^  can  be  neglected  in  the  developmentr 
also  the  squares  of  p  and  q. 

The  numerator  of  our  expression  for  the  ratio  of  the  complex  amph- 

1  1         'A 

tudes  has  the  form  a'  +  ib'y  the  denominator  -.  = s  (iicgl^^^^ 

terms  with  higher  powers  of  b), 

Bp     ^  \a     a^J     a\_       aa  ^  ^ J 

Going  back  to  our  values  of  a,  a\  b  and  6',  we  find  that 

Air  I — 

ab'  -ba!  =  -Y  cos  <f>  ve^  {p  cos^x  -  U.^  +  ^€3-  sin^x), 

and 


Ep     cos  </>v/c2  + COSX  7*2'^  ^  ^      €.,  cos-</>  -  c^  cos^x     J 

Similarly, 
B.     cos  .j>  J7,  -  cos  X  s/{,  h  ^  •  4;r  ^^^  ^  y-  ^  - ;,  1 

E,      COS<^v/€^  +  C08Xv/«2l  ^  t,  COS-i^-tjCOS^x/ 


.(27) 
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These  two  expressions  sufiSce  for  the  determination  of  the  phases  and 
^litudes  of  the  reflected  components,  with  reference  to  the  incident 
•components,  but  to  determine  completely  the  nature  of  the  reflected 

Kght  we  require  an  expression  for  the  ratio  ^. 

■ 

To  simplify  the  calculation  of  this  ratio,  we  will  consider  only  the 

ecial  case  m  which  the  incident  light  is  polarized  in  azimuth  45**. 
Its  two  components  B«  and  E.  are  therefore  equal. 
For  brevity  write^ 

Ep     6  B,    rf'      ■"       ■       c         c  '    B,     c  6 

Leaving  out  of  account  for  the  present  the  terms  in  the  brackets  in 
^uations  (27)  (the  numerators  and  denominators  of  which  are  repre- 
sented by  a,  b,  c,  and  d),  we  have  for  the  coefficient  of  ^, 

B. 

COS^^  ije^  ^^  (^  -  ^i)  <^QS  4>  COS  X  -  cos'^x  n/v2 
COB^  ^/€^  -  (cg  -  €j)  cos  *  cos  X  -  cos^x  Je^2 


Now 


in  <^  __        s/c^         ,    sin  <^  sin  x  _  sin  4>  sin  x  _  v/g^  . 
in  X  V«i  sin^x  1  -  cos^x        «i 


sin 
sin 


'  .*.   x/cjCg  cos^x  =  -  «!  sin  </>  sin  x  +  J^i^2f 

n/c^  coa^<f>  =  -  €2  sin  </>  sin  x  +  nA^. 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  coefficient,  we  find  that  it  reduces  to 

J^2~^i)co8<^cosx-(€2~^])Qi"^si^X   _   (^2  ~  ^1)  ^Qs  (^  +  x) 
-  (cg  -  Cj)  cos  <^  cos  X  -  (€2  -  «i)  sin  </>  sin  x  ~  -  («2  "  «i)  cos  (*  -  x) 

__     cos  (4>  +  x) 
~"     cos  (4>  -  x) 

This  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  bracketted  term  in  the  first  of  equations  (27)  by  that  of  the  second, 

"*«  expression  of  the  form  l-±4-- 

1  +io 

^ow  - — :^  =s  1  - 1^  (neglecting  higher  powers  of  6),  and  the  fraction 
therefore  becomes  (1  +  ib'){\  -  li)  =  1  +  i{b'  -  b\ 

6'  =  ^ cos c^ ^^P^of'X-l^,-^q^,'^n^X    ^,^^  ^^^  (27), 

-i -2  (€j  sin^c^  -  €.,  cos^c^) 

0  =  -r-  cos  6  V€,  — -* — ^, 

A  ^   €,  -  €., 
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from  which  we  deduce  the  expression 

cos  4>  Bm^(t> 


6' -6  =  -- ^2/^1 


(i?-/(€i+€2)+j€^€2), 


X  €j  -  €2  €j  Biii^<f>  -  €2  cos^<f> 
cos  (<^  +  x)  / 1  A.'^'"'  **2  ^^1       ^^®  *^  8in2<^ 


8in^</)  -  €2  cos^i^ 


} 


C08(<^ 

in  which       v=P-  ^(«i  +  ^2)  +  ^*i*2- 

For  the  polarizing  angle,  for  which  tan  <^  = «,  the  above  expreasioD 
takes  the  form 


-^  =  t-    A in. 


B. 


€i-€2 


Let  us  now  see  what  the  physical  interpretation  of  this  last  equadon 
is.     Remembering  that  Bp  and  B.  are  both  complex,  we  have 

Bp  =  /?p«^p  and   B,  =  /?.««•, 

in  which  R^  and  B,  are  the  components  of  the  electric  amplitudes  and 
8p  and  8,  their  respective  phase  accelerations,  with  respect  to  the 
incident  wave.  -p       p 

B.     i?, 

in  which  p  is  the  amplitude  ratio,  and  A  the  phase  difference  betweeD 
the  two  mutually  perpendicular  components  of  the  reflected  light. 

To  determine  the  aifference  of  phase  between  the  components  of  the 
reflected  light,  we  write 

p  e«^  =  t  _  ^_J — 


X     €i-€2 


Vy 


or 


r     ' 

p  cos  il  +  tp  Bin  11  =  t  Y  — * -Vf 

A    €^-€2 


which,  when  we  equate  the  real  and  imaginary  parts,  gives  us 


TT 


p  COS  A  =  0,    A  =  - , 

.J 


and 


TT      s/c^- 


A       €j  -  €2 


.(29) 


The  reflected  light  is  consequently  elliptically  polarized,  and  since 
A  =  ^,  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  are  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the 

plane  of  reflection.     The  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  depends  on  the 
ratio  p  of  the  axes,  which  is  given  by  equation  (29). 

Going  back  now  to  our  definitions  of  p,  q  and  I,  we  have 


1 

J  1 


€dz  -  (Cj  +  €2) 


r2 


dz  + 


n. 


dz 


r^ 


-  h^2  = 


€  -  €1  -  <0  + 


?hl 


(6-€^)(€-<2)    , 


_  TT  y/e^  +  ^2    f  (i-flKf-^)  ^. 


'^    «1  -  «2    w 


G?^. 


(SO) 
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rhis  expression  shows  us  that  p  has  a  positive  sign  when  Cg  >  c,,  and 
dielectric  constant  c  of  the  film  has  an  intermediate  value.  If  the 
ident  light  is  considered  as  coming  towards  us  and  the  plane  of 
ration  makes  an  angle  of  45*  with  the  vertical  (the  rotation  away 
n  the  vertical  being  clockwise),  the  direction  of  the  elliptical 
ration  will  be  clockwise  for  positive  values  of  p  and  counter-clockwise 
negative  values,  a  change  of  sign  of  the  amplitude  ratio,  amounting 
the  same  thing  as  a  phase  difference  of  180"  between  the  components. 
J  can  easily  determine  the  value  of  p  experimentally  by  either  of  the 
thods  given  in  the  chapter  on  Elliptical  Polarization.  In  the  case  of 
action  at  a  glass  surface  in  air  it  has  a  value  not  far  from  '007, 
ugh  for  flint  glass  with  a  high  refractive  index  the  value  may  be  as 
h  as  '03.  Negative  ellipticity,  which  occurs  when  €  >  €2*  ^^  h^en 
erved  in  the  case  of  water  and  certain  solids  with  very  low 
•active  indices. 

n  the  case  of  water  the  ellipticity  is  due  to  a  very  thin  film  of 
ase,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  which  naturally  has  a 
her  refractive  index  than  water.  In  the  case  of  solids,  a  higher 
•active  index  of  the  surface  film  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  some 
ion  of  the  polishing  material  upon  the  surface. 
5y  carefully  cleaning  the  surface  of  the  water,  Lord  Rayleigh  was 
8  to  almost  completely  destroy  all  traces  of  elliptical  polarization, 
value  of  p  being  not  more  than  -00035. 

)rude  found  that  freshly  cleaned  crystal  surfaces  showed  no  traces 
elliptical  polarization,  but  that  it  appeared  after  the  surfaces  had 
n  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
face  films. 

niickness  of  the  SurflEkce  Films. — If  we  assume  that  the  dielectric 
istant  is  uniform  throughout  the  film,  we  can  calculate  the  thickness 
:he  film  necessary  to  produce  a  given  axis  ratio  ~p.     To  do  this  we 

St  first  find  the  value  of  c,  which  will  give  the  factor  iizAzilZis/ 

€ 

eq.  (30)  its  largest  value.  Differentiating  this  expression  with 
pect  to  €  and  equating  to  zero,  we  find  that  ^  —  sJV^^  or  the  dielectric 
istant  of  the  film  must  be  the  geometrical  mean  01  the  constants  of 
J  two  media.     Substituting  this  value  in  equation  (30)  and  writing  I 

dz  we  find  that 

^^        P  v^€g  +  V€~^        p        rt  +  1 

^    '^A  +  ^2    N/^-v/€i~'^\/l+w2n-r 

)eing  the  refractive  index  of  the  second  medium  with  respect  to  the 

Jt. 

For  glass  of  refractive  index  n  =  1  '5  and  p  =  '007  we  find  for  -    the 

lue  -0035,  or  the  thickness  of  the  film  necessary  to  account  for 
)  ellipticity  is  less  than  ^^  of  the  wave-length  of  the  light. 
Total  Beflection. — We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Refraction  that 
en  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  at  the  boundary  separating  an  optically 
'se  from  a  rarer  medium,  that  the  refracted  ray  vanishes  for 
^«nce  angles  greater  than  a  certain  value,  the  energy  being  totally 
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reflected.  We  will  now  apply  our  equations  to  thia  phenomenon,  h 
this  case  sin  x  turns  out  to  be  greater  than  unity,  t.«.  x  i'S  ^ 
longer  real.     We  can  study  the  nature  of  the  reflected  light,  however, 

by  substituting  ^}!}_z.  for  sin  x  in  the  equations  (21)  on  page  293, 


n 


C08X 


which  quantity  is  imaginary  if  sin4>>;i. 
We  can  write  this  in  the  form 


cos 


x=-*Vt-^ H 

Substitution  of  the  above  in  equation  (23),  page  294,  gives  n> 
reflected  light  with  a  complex  amplitude,  which  as  we  have  seen  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  change  of  phase  which  results  at  the  moment  of 
reflection.  This  change  of  phase,  if  it  is  different  for  the  two 
components  of  the  incident  vibration,  will  result  in  the  transformation 
of  a  linear  vibration  into  an  elliptical  one,  and  as  total  reflection 
is  one  of  the  methods  commonly  employed  to  produce  ellipticaDy 
and  circularly  polarized  light,  the  subject  is  of  some  importance. 
To  calculate  this  phase  change  we  write  as  before  R^*^p  and  E/^^  ftff 

the  components  of  the  reflected  amplitude,  and  obtain,  since  Jf^lJ^i-^ 
by  substitution  in  equations  (23), 

jj,  /  icos4>.  w       ^\_  p    ^  /  tcos4>.»       1\ 
"VsTsin^^i^n^"^/        "'  AVsin24»-n2"*"n/ 

If  we  multiply  these  equations  by  their  complex  conjugates,  obtained 
by  writing  in  them  -i  for  i,  we  find  that  E?^R?  and  Ep^^B,\ 
i.e.  the  intensities  of  the  reflected  components  are  equal  to  those  of 
the  incident. 

Suppose  now  that  our  incident  light  is  plane-polarized  vibrating  in 
azimuth  45\  In  this  case  E,  =  E^  and  B,  =  Bj,,  and  if  we  substitute 
these  values  in  the  above  equations  and  divide,  we  get 

i  cos  4>  -  v/sin-<J>  -  n^          .,,    ,  ^     i  cos  4>  +  Jsm'^^  -  n^ 
^^___^__^_.  =  eH«,  -  V , 

i  cos  4> .  71  —  v/sin-*  -  vr  i  cos  4> .  n  +  -  Vsin'-^^  -  n^ 

n  n 

.,,    ,v      ..     sin2<i>  +  i  cos  4>  >/sin^  -  n^ 
sin24>  -  i  cos  4>  vsin^^  -  n* 

,  1  -  e*"^      -  i  cos  ^  v/sin-^  -  n^ 

and r-  = r-— i: • 

1  +  e*-^  sin-<p 
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^iultiplying  this  by  its  complex  conjugate  gives 

4>-  v/sin^^*  -  n^l  2 


1  -  cos  A  ^  Jcos  4>  -  v/sin^^*  -  n^^ 
TTcosA ~  \  8in2?  J  ' 


je  «»^  +  «"*^  =  2cos  A; 

r                               .      iA     cos  4>  Vsin24>  -  n^  /q9\ 

refore  tan^A= .  ^^ 1^-^/ 

This  expression  shows  us  that  the  relative  phase  difference  A  is  zero 

grazing  incidence  ( <^  =  «  )>  and  also  at  the  critical  angle  (sin  4>  =  n),  in 

ich  n  is  the  relative  refractive  index.     If  the  denser  medium  has  a 
ractive  index  1'51  and  the  reflection  occurs  at  an  air  surface,  n  in 

~  equations  will  be  - — -. 

1*51 

To  find  the  value  of  4»  which  will  give  A  its  maximum  value  we 

ferentiate  the  last  equation  with  respect  to  ^,  and  obtain 

1         a  A     2»2-sin24>(l+n2) 


2  cos2  J  A  3*     gin84»  7sin2*  -  n^  ' 

1  the  maximum  value  of  A  is  obtained  at  an  incidence  angle  *' 

:ermined  by  92 

sin24>'  =  T^V^i- 
1  +n^ 

rhe  corresponding  value  of  A  is  given  by 

l-n2 


tan  iA'  = 


2n 


For  glass  of  refractive  index  1-51,  ^'  =  51"  20'  and  A' =  45"  36'. 
value  of  45°  occurs  at  incidence  angles  48°  37'  and  54*  37'.  Two 
lections  at  this  angle  will  give  us  A  =  90**,  and  circularly-polarized 
ht  will  result  if  the  incident  light  was  polarized  in  azimuth  45°. 
lis  is  accomplished  by  the  Fresnel  rhomb  described  in  the  chapter  on 
liptical  Polarization 

Penetration  of  the  Disturbance  into  the  Second  Medium. — If  we 
ply  the  equations  (23),  page  294,  which  express  the  relation  between 
e  incident  and  the  refracted  amplitudes,  to  the  case  of  total  reflection, 
3  reach  the  somewhat  astonishing  conclusion  that  the  refracted 
oplitude  is  not  zero,  which  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  total 
flection  of  the  energy.  The  case  is  a  peculiar  one,  for  although  D 
ay  have  a  large  value  close  to  the  boundary  it  becomes  zero  at  a 
istance  of  a  few  wave-lengths,  the  energy  being  entirely  thrown  back 
ito  the  first  medium.  This  decrease  in  the  amplitude,  as  we  advance 
"om  the  boundary  in  the  direction  of  the  z  axis,  can  be  seen  from 
quations  (15)  (16),  page  292,  which  show  that  electric  and  magnetic 
orces  in  the  second  medium  are  proportional  to  the  real  part  of  the 
omplex  quantity 


.  *2ir  (f  -j:  »i»  X  ~  -  ^^^  \\ 
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in  which  if  we  substitute  for  cos  x  ^^^  value  given  by  equation  (31), 
page  304,  takes  the  form 

,-fFy^ -'•'.,' r  A    £f^^ (33) 

This  formula  represents  a  wave  disturbance  moving  parallel  to  the 
X  axis,  which  implies  that  the  energy  stream  is  along  the  boundary, 
and  not  down  into  the  second  medium.  The  amplitude,  which  is 
represented  by  the  underscored  part  of  (33),  decreases  as  r  increases, 
becoming  sensibly  zero  when  z  is  large  in  comparison  to  the  wave-length 
Xg  =  TF^.  These  boundary  waves  possess  another  peculiarity,  in  that 
they  are  not  transverse,  for  in  a  transverse  disturbance  moving  along 
the  X  axis  in  the  second  medium,  X^  must  equal  zero,  which  is  not 
the  case. 

The  existence  of  these  waves  can  be  shown  experimentally  by 
bringing  a  convex  surfiEure  of  glass  of  large  radius  of  curvature,  into 
contact  with  the  surface  at  which  total  reflection  is  taking  place. 
The  light  will  be  found  to  enter  the  lens  in  an  annular  region  sur- 
rounding the  point  of  contact.  This  experiment  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  Newton  and  Fresnel.  and  shows  us  that  if  the  rarer  medium 

is  of  extreme  thinness,  total  reflection  no  longer 
occurs.  Voigt^  has  described  an  experiment 
designed  to  show  the  possibility  of  separating 
this  surface  wave  from  the  incident  and  reflected 
waves,  and  allowing  it  to  spread  out  into  space. 
A  prism  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  239  was 
1^  constructed,  and  light  passed  into  it  in  the 
.'  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  angle  of 
incidence  exceeded  the  critical  angle  at  both  ot 
the  surfaces,  and  must  therefore  have  exceeded 
it  along  the  edge  </,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a 
cylinder  of  very  minute  radius  of  curvature. 
Voigt  observed  that  the  edge  (i  was  luminous, 
and  that  the  intensity  was  greatest  when  viewed  from  a  |>oint  K 
decreasing  steadily  as  the  eye  was  moved  towards  c.  He  regarded 
this  emission  of  light  by  the  edge  as  due  to  the  breaking  away  of  the 
surface  wave  from  the  wave  disturbances  in  the  glass.- 

Ketteler^  criticised  this  experiment,  and  claimed  that  it  was  * 
physical  impossibility  to  obtain  a  se[)aration  of  the  two  wave  dis- 
turbances in  the  manner  imagined  by  Voigt.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  author  some  years  ago  to  repeat  Voigt's  experiment  with  a 
prism  of  very  nearly  identical  form,  but  no  distinct  evidence  of  the 
phenomenon  was  observed,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  effect 
observed  might  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  edge  was  not 
in  fact  a  perfectly  polished  cylinder.     It  is  diflicult,  however,  if  not 

'   Wied.  Ann.^  67,  page  1S5,  LS99. 

-In  Fig.  *239  the  directions  of  the  retlected  rays  are  n»)t  j>roperly  indio<it*tl- 

•'  Wied.  Ann.,  67,  879. 
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possible,  to  pass  judgment  on  an  experiment  of  this  nature  without 
ually  witnessing  it. 

Another  method  of  showing  the  presence  of  a  luminous  disturbance 
the  rarer  medium,  which  is  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  its 
iplicity,  is  to  scatter  minute  particles  on  the  reflecting  surface : 
example,  smoke  the  hypothenuse  surface  of  a  right  angle  prism 
y  lightly  with  a  flame.  On  sending  a  strong  beam  of  light  into 
J  prism  the  smoked  patch  will  be  illuminated,  and  if  viewed  under 
powerful  microscope,  each  individual  carbon  particle  will  be  seen 
scatter  light  in  all  directions.  This  method  was  used  by  the  author 
establishing  the  granular  nature  of  certain  metallic  films,  which 
il  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Optical  Resonance.  The  method 
&  subsequently  and  independently  originated  by  Cotton  as  a  means 
rendering  visible  ultra-microscopic  particles. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


THE  THEORY  OF  DISPERSION. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  anomalous  dispersion,  all  that  was 
required  of  a  dispersion  theory  was  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a 
steady  increase  in  the  refractive  index  with  decreasing  wave-length, 
and  the  development  of  a  mathematical  relation  between  the  two 
which  should  conform  to  the  dispersion  curves  determined  by  experi- 
ment.    The  expression  for  the  velocity  of  transverse  waves  c  =  CJL 

where  €  is  the  elasticity  and  d  the  density  of  the  medium,  is  developed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  wave-length  is  large  in  comparison  to  the 
distance  between  the  vibrating  particles.  If  this  is  not  the  ease,  the 
velocity  of  propagation  is  a  function  of  the  wave-length,  as  was  shown 
by  Cauchy,  who  assumed  that  in  refracting  media  it  was  not  allowable 
to  assume  the  wave-length  large  in  comparison  to  the  distance  between 
the  particles,  on  account  of  the  shortening  of  the  waves  by  retardation. 
Cauchy  deduced  the  expression 

,     B     C 

which  gives  the  refractive  index  in  terms  of  the  wave  length  and  three 
constants,  for  the  determination  of  which  we  require  determinations  of 
n  for  three  different  wave  lengths. 

This  formula  was  found  to  represent  the  dispersion  of  many  trans- 
parent substances  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  the  fact  that  the 
dispersion  increases  as  we  pass  down  the  spectrum  into  the  region  of 
the  short  waves,  makes  it  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  his  assumption  was 
justifiable.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Biot,  however,  that  the  shortening 
of  the  waves  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  since  if, 
in  dispersing  media,  the  wave  length  has  a  value  comparable  to  the 
distance  between  the  particles,  the  same  must  be  true  in  free  ether, 
which  should,  therefore,  show  evidences  of  dispersion  ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  not  sufficient  change  in  the  wave-length.  It  is  e>'ident  that 
this  must  be  the  case,  for  the  wave-length  of  red  light  in  glass  is 
greater  than  that  of  violet  light  in  free  ether.  That  the  fonnula 
expresses  the  relation  between  n  and  A  in  certain  cases  is  purely 
accidental,  and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it  is  a  special  case  of  a  much 
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aborate  formula,  developed  from  quite  different  fundamental 
ions. 

iiscovery  of  anomalous  dispersion,  and  the  relation  existing 
absorption  and  dispersion,  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light, 
ractive  index  of  a  medium,  which  exercised  strong  selective 
on,  was  found  to  increase  rapidly  as  the  absorption  band  was 
bed  from  the  region  of  longer  wave-lengths.  This  made  it 
:tremely  probable  that  the  dispersion  of  so-called  transparent 
as  due  to  absorption  bands  in  the  ultra-violet ;  in  other  words, 
re  was  no  essential  difference  between  normal  and  anomalous 
jn,  the  former  being  only  a  special  case  of  the  latter,  the 
/ions  being  restricted  to  a  range  of  wave-lengths  too  narrow  to 
y  anomalies. 

8  been  recently  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  the  foundation 
leory  of  modern  dispersion  was  in  reality  laid  by  Maxwell  in 
n  of  a  question  propounded  in  an  examination  paper  (Gamb. 
■,  1869,  Math.  Tripos  Exam.).  The  same  idea  subsequently 
I  to  Sellmeier,  who  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  founder 
uheory.  Sellmeier  sought  for  the  cause  of  dispersion  in  the 
ns  of  the  atoms  of  the  molecule  caused  by  the  repeated  impacts 
ght  waves.  These  atoms  would  naturally  have  free-periods  of 
ti  of  their  own,  and  would  be  set  in  motion  by  the  light  waves, 
as  a  tuning  fork  is  set  in  vibration  by  waves  of  sound, 
eier  deduced  a  formula  which  is  practically  identical  with 
[  case  of  the  more  recent  electro-magnetic  dispersion  formula, 
ch  represents  the  dispersion  for  those  wave-lengths  for  which 
lium  is  comparatively  transparent,  i.e,  on  both  sides  of  the 
on  band.  Within  the  region  of  absorption  it  breaks  down,  for 
which  will  appear  presently.     Sellmeier's  formula  is  as  follows  : 

W-  =  1  -|-  yT2  _    7^    2' 

is  the  refractive  index  for  light  of  periodic  time  jT,  and  T^  is 
[)dic  time  of  the  vibrating  atom.     Substituting  wave-lengths  for 
times  the  formula  becomes 

fit 

i„.  is  the  wave-length  in  ether  of  light  of  the  same  vibration 
;y  as  the  absorbing  atom.  If  more  than  one  absorption  band 
he  formula  takes  the  form 

iniation  being  taken  for  as  many  terms  as  there  are  atoms 
ent  periods.  We  will  now  compare  this  formula  with  the 
formula  : 

vave-leiigth  increases,  the  refractive  index,  as  expressed  by  this 
becomes  less,  approaching  asymptotically  the  limiting  value 
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A.  This  was  formerly  supposed  to  agree  with  expenment,  but 
more  recent  investigations  in  the  infra-red  have  shown  that  the 
dispersion  curve  after  running  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction  for  \ 
certain  distance,  may  again  descend. 

In  Fig.  240  XABC  is  an  experimentally  determined  curve.    The 
portion  AB  follows  the  Cauchy  formula,  which,  if  applied  to  values 


Fig.  240. 


of  A  greater  than  the  value  at  A^  would  give  the  dotted  curve  Ah 
instead  of  the  actual  curve  AX.  For  infinitely  short  waves  the 
refractive  index  would  be  infinite. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  formula  of  Sellmeier, 


n2  =  l  + 


/>X2 


^2  -  A  2* 


For  very  long  waves  the  denominator  becomes  approximately  equal  to 
A.2  and  we  have  n 7- 


n 


which,  if  D  is  small,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  does  not  differ  much  from 

unity.     As  A.  decreases  the  value  of  the  fraction   .^ — jfi  'increases, 

becoming  infinite  when  A  =  A^.     For  values  of  A  less  than  A^  the  sign 
of  the  term  changes,  and  we  have  values  of  n,  which  are  less  than  unity, 
the  lowest  values  being  for  wave-lengths  close  to  the  absorption  band; 
as  A  decreases  n  increases,  becoming  unity  for  infinitely  short  waves. 
The  form  of  the  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  241.     As  we  shall  see  later  on, 
the  Sellmeier  formula  represents  most  i>erfectly  the  dispersion  of  sodium 
vapor,  in  which  the  refraction  and  dispersion  are  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  influence  of  a  single  absorption  band  (in  reality  a  close  double  band). 
If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  region  AB  of  the  curve,  we  see 
that  the  dispersion  here  is  normal,  the  refractive  index  increasing  with 
decreasing  A,  and  the  curve  convex  towards  the  axis  of  abscissae,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  ordinary  transparent  media  for  visible  radiations. 
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e  decrease  in  refractive  index  occurs  when  we  pass  across  the 
sorption  band,  in  the  above  case  the  drop  being  very  sudden.  A 
ther  decrease  in  the  value  of  A.  causes  an  increase  in  n,  the  curve 


/?-/ 


'W  being  concave  towards  the  axis  of  abscissae.  The  dispersion  here 
normal  in  that  n  increases  as  A.  decreases,  but  it  differs  from  the 
spersion  along  the  branch  AH  \n  that  the  rate  of  change  of  n  with  A 
comes  less  as  A  becomes  less,  while  along  AB  the  rate  of  change  of  n 
ith  A.  increases  as  A.  decreases.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
nner  case  we  are  receding  from  the  absorption  band,  while  in  the 
bter  we  are  approaching  it. 
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Fio.  242. 


The  dispersion  of  glass  or  water,  for  example,  is  represented  by  a 
•>'c  of  form  similar  to  AB^  consequently  we  may  infer  that  an 
(orption  band  in  the  ultra-violet   is  responsible  for  the  dispersion. 
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Curves  of  the  form  CD  are  never  found  for  ordinary  transparwit 
media  in  the  visible  spectrum.  If,  however,  the  investigations  ««|^^ 
carried  into  the  infra-red  region,  we  frequently  find  that  the  cune, 
which  in  the  visible  region  of  the  spectrum  was  convex  towards  the 
axis  of  abscissae,  eventually  becomes  concave  in  this  direction,  indi- 
cating that  an  absorption  band  is  being  approached.  The  curve  for 
tiuorite  (Fig.  242)  is  an  example. 

If  we  apply  Sellmeier's  formula  to  the  dispersion  of  some  substanoe 
such  as  glass,  where  the  refractive  index  appears  to  approach  a  limitiog 
value  of  say  1*5  in  the  extreme  red,  instead  of  unity  in  the  first  csM 
considered,  we  find  that  the  only  difference  lies  in  the  larger  value rf 

the  constant  2>,  which  must  be  equal  to  1*25  if  n  =  \/l  -f /^=  l'*^- 

A  fuller  discussion  of  the  matter  can  be  undertaken  to  better  advan- 
tage after  we  have  actually  developed  the  dis|>ersion  formula,  for  i« 
are  then  in  a  position  to  recognize  the  physical  significance  of  thi 
constants. 

Thus  far  all  that  has  been  attempted  is  to  show  that  normal  diBpe^ 
sion  is  only  a  special  case  of  the  so-called  anomalous  dispersioo, 
and  that  the  general  form  of  the  curve  can  be  represented  by  » 
formula,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  the  observed 
wave-length,  and  the  wave-length  at  the  center  of  the  absorption  band 
occurs  in  the  denominator. 

The  formula  of  Sellmeier  was  incomplete  in  that  it  was  inapplicable 
to  values  of  A.  very  near  the  value  of  A^.  The  curve  whicb  th« 
formula  represents,  runs  to  infinity  on  one  side  of  the  center  of  the 
absorption  band,  and  to  zero  on  the  other.  On  the  fundamentil 
assumptions  made  by  Sellmeier  there  would  in  fact  be  no  absorption* 
for  he  introduced  no  term  which  provided  for  a  transformation  of  thfl 
radiant  energy  into  energy  of  some  other  form,  which  must  occur  if 
light  is  actually  absorbed  by  the  medium. 

The  conception  of  something  akin  to  friction  accompanying  th« 
vibration  of  the  atom  was  introduced  by  Helmholtz,  who  formed 
separate  differential  equations  for  the  vibration  of  the  other  and  that  of 
the  ponderable  atom,  introducing  a  term  representing  a  frictional  loss 
into  the  latter.  The  absorption  of  the  light  is  here  accounted  for  as  i 
frictional  transformation  of  the  radiant  energy  into  heat,  and  the  finJ 
formula  which  expresses  the  variation  of  n  with  A.  shows  that  the  dis- 
persion curve  is  continuous  through  the  absorption  band.  The  fiwtor 
expressing  friction  enters  into  the  formula  in  such  a  way  that  itt 
tendency  is  to  decrease  the  value  of  71.  as  the  absorption  band  » 
approached  from  the  region  of  longer  waves.  This  factor  becomtf 
larger  as  we  near  the  center  of  the  band,  consequently  the  curve, 
instead  of  running  off  to  infinity,  turns  as  we  enter  the  band,  and 
running  down  through  it  meets  the  other  branch,  the  whole  curre 
being  continuous. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  complete  disper- 
sion formula,  first  on  the  mechanical  theory  and  then  on  the  electro- 
magnetic theory.  The  foniier  treatment  will  be  made  independent  of 
complex  quantities,  and  though  longer,  is  perhaps  easier  to  follow ;  the 
latter  will  involve  the  use  of  imaginaries,  and  though  the  final  equation 
is  not  very  different  from  the  other,  it  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
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physical    significance   of   the   constants,   and    the    relations   existing 
Detween  the  optical  and  electrical  properties  of  various  media 

The  Helmlioltz  Dispersion  Formula. — In  the  following  treatment  we 
shall  regard  the  ether  in  the  nature  of  an  elastic  solid,  i.e.  made  up  of 
small  particles,  which  when  displaced  are  urged  back  into  their  original 
position  by  forces  of  restitution.     The  refracting  medium  we  assume 
to  be  made  up  of  molecules,  between  which  the  ether  penetrates  freely. 
The  atoms  of  these  molecules  are  capable  of  vibrating  in  periods  of 
their  own  like  pendulums,  and  any  displacement  of  an  ether  particle  is 
J  ssaamed  to  cause  a  displacement  of  one  or  more  atoms  ;  in  other  words, 
'  forces  exist  between  the  ether  particles  and  atoms,  similar  to  those 
existing  between  the  ether  particles  themselves.     When  a  wave  enters 
,   the  medium,  we  consider  it  propagated  through  the  agency  of  the 
i  ether  alone — that  is,  there  is  no  direct  propagation  of  a  disturbance 
■   fix)m  molecule  to  molecule   or  from  atom  to  atom.     Helmholtz  con- 
sidered that  the  molecule  remained  at  rest,  but  that  the  atom  could  be 
displaced  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  by  the  vibration  of  the  ether, 
and  when  so  displaced  was  drawn  back  by  a  force  of  restitution  pro- 
portional to  the  displacement.     Though  the  atoms  are  independent  of 
each   other,    and   each   is  free   to  vibrate  by  itself,  they  will,  when 
disturbed  in  succession  by  a  passing  wave,  have  displacements  which 
collectively  form  a  wave  curve,  just  as  chips  floating  on  water-waves, 
tliough  not  transmitting  the  waves,  will  be  arranged  in  the  form  of 

fthe  wave-curve,  the  difference  in  this  case  being  an  absence  of  any 
force  of  restitution  tending  to  draw  back  the  displaced  chips. 
^  Thus  far  the  conception  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  Sellmeier. 
i  Helmholtz  next  assumes  the  vibration  of  the  atom  to  be  accompanied 
t  by  friction,  for  if  this  were  not  the  case  the  energy  taken  from  the 
:  ether  would  be  given  back  to  the  ether  by  the  vibrating  atom  and  no 
[  absorption  would  take  place.  The  velocity  with  which  waves  are  pro- 
pagated through  a  medium  can  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  elasticity 
and  density  of  the  medium.  The  measure  of  the  elasticity  is  the  force 
of  restitution  exerted  upon  a  displaced  particle  by  the  neighboring 
particles.  In  the  case  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  the  displaced 
ether  particle  is  urged  back  into  its  position  of  equilibrium  not  only  by 
the  forces  exerted  by  neighboring  ether  particles,  but  also  by  the  forces 
existing  between  the  ether  and  the  atoms.  The  atoms  are,  however, 
not  stationary,  but  are  set  in  motion  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  by  the  waves.     If  the  waves  have  the  same  q,  e/Aer 

period  as  the  atom,  the  latter  will  be  violently  agitated,    n-u  { 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  a  tuning  fork  when     . 
subjected  to  sound  waves  of  the  same  period  as  its  ® 

own.     If  the  period   of  the  light-waves  be  different  1/ 

from  the  free  period  of  the  atom,  the  latter  will  be 


forced   to  vibrate   with   a  period    different  from    its        fio.  243. 
natural  period,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  will 
be  less  than  before.     We  have  to  determine  the  velocity  of  waves 
of  different  length,  as  influenced  by  the  reaction  upon  the  ether  of 
the  vibrating  atoms,   taking  into  account  the  damping  which  they 
experience  as  the  result  of  friction. 

Let  fi  — the  mass  of  the  ether  j>article  and  >;  its  displacement  at  time  / 
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(Fig.  '243).  Let  m  =  the  mass  of  the  atom  and  ij  its  displacemen 
time  /.  If  c  is  the  elasticity  of  the  ether,  the  equation  of  mo 
of  the  ether  alone,  the  atom  considered  absent,  would  be 

dh]  €  drr] 

To  this  acceleration  must  be  added  that  due  to  the  force  exei 
on  the  ether  particle  by  the  atom.     If  B  is  the  force  for  unit 
placement,  the  force  in  this  case  is  -  B(i]  -  y),  the  negative  sign  b( 
given  since  the  force  acts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  displacem 
The  expression  for  the  acceleration  of  the  ether  particle  now  becom 

This  expression  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  motion  of  the  ei 
particle ;  we  require  in  addition  an  expression  for  the  motion  of 
atom. 

The   ether   particle   exerts  on  the  atom,    in   the   direction   of 
displacement,  the  force  B{rj  -  //).     The  atom  is  drawn  in  the  oi 
direction   by   a   force  -  yy,    where  y  is   the  force   exerted  when 
displacement  is  unity. 

From  this  is  to  be  subtracted  a  term  representing  the  effed 
friction,  which  is  proportional  to  the  velocity.  The  equation  for 
motion  of  the  atom  of  mass  m  is 

^^  dt'^-rnS^     y^     m     m  di' 

where  8  is  the  frictional  resistance  for  unit  velocity. 

These  two  equations  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  motion  of 
ether  and  the  atom. 

We  shall  now  get  values  for  -^  and  ^  ?  by  twice  differentiating 

usual  expression  for  the  dis[)lacenient  in  the  case  of  wave-mol 
and  substitute  the  values  thus  found  in  the  above  equations. 

Let  t  be  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  disturbance  rea< 
the  boundary  of  the  medium,  T  the  period  of  the  vibration  of  the  w 
X,  the  distance  of  the  particle  in  question  from  the  boundary,  / 
wave-length  in  the  medium  and  a  the  amplitude  of  the  particle. 


Then  t;  =  a  sin  27r  (  ^  -  .  j , 


in    which  r;  is  the  displacement  of  a  particle  at  distance  x  from 
boundary  at  time  / 

As  we  are  dealing  with  a  medium  in  which  absorption  may 
place,  we  must  modify  this  expression  somewhat.     The  amplitude 
decrease  as  the  disturbance  penetrates  into  the  medium,  owing  tc 
friction   of  the   vibrating  atoms,  and   it  will  decrease    by    the  s 
fractional  amount  for  equal  increments  of  x. 

Let  J  be  the  amplitude  at  the  boundary.  At  distance  x  from 
boundary  the  amplitude  a  will  be,  a  =  Ae~^y  in  which  e  is  the  bau 
the  natural  logarithm  system  and  A;  is  a  constant. 
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Substituting  this  in  our  last  equation  we  have 


(3) 


>;  =  ^e'*'sin27rr^-|Y 


In  the  same  way,  if  B  is  the  amplitude  of  the  atom  at  the  boundary, 
have 


(4) 


y  =  jB«-**  sin  2«- ^^- 1  -  Aj, 


)re  A  is  a  possible  difference  of  phase  between  the  ether  particle  and 
atom. 
We  now  twice  differentiate  ^  and  y  with  respect  to  /,  regarding  x  as 
stant,  and  twice  with  respect  to  x,  regarding  /  as  constant,  ana  sub- 
iitute  these  values  in  equations  (1)  and  (2). 


Ae~^  sin 


r^ k^ .-1  e~^ 8\n ^  -^  ^k{Ae~'" COS ^)  -^ k-j- Ae~*" COS <l> -    ,~Ae~^sm^j 


which 


* 


-a-f) 


I 


The  expression  for  -fj  is  substituted  as  it  stands,  while  in  the  case  of 


\ 


expression  for  -j~  we  group  the  sin  <^  terms  and  cos  <t>  terms  thus  : 
(k^Ae'*'  -  4^^e-*')  sin  *  =  (k^  -  ^\  Ae''^  sin  4>, 


lich,  when  multiplied  by  a-,  gives 

€/47r2 


-a-(~-kAAe-''sm^. 


Grouping  the  cos  </>  terms  in  the  same  way  gives 


2a 


C-r-*') 


^«~*'  sin  4>. 


H^'e  require  also  an  expression  for  (t;  - ;/), 

^(rj  -y)  =  ^{Ae-''  sin  *)  -  Be''''  sin  (4>  -  -4^) 

B  H 

^—Ae"^  sin  4>  -  - ,  sin  (4>  -  ^) 
/I  A       ^ 


w 


hich 


^  =  27rA. 
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Substituting   in   equation   (1)   for     ~i^    -r{  atul  iv  -  id  ^^^ 
obtained  from  the  equations  (3)  and  (4),  we  have 

--^^«"*'8in*=  -a-(  ^ -k']Ae-^ Bin  ^■^2a^  -^kAe'^c 


-  ^Ae-"hm  4>  -  ^sin  (*  -  ^)l 


If  n  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  for  a  disturbance  of 
Tj  the  wave-length  of  which  in  free  ether  is  X,  then  /  =  -  ;  w 

introduce  a  new  constant  k  such  that  ^'  =  f-T-'  *^"^  ^^^  f'  =  « 
We  have  seen  that  a-  is  the  scjuare  of  the  velocity  of  propa 

of  the  disturbance  ;     .*•    f  =  ^ 

Dividing  each  term  in  the  expression  by  Je~^(^  or  its  equi 
we  get 

--^s,n*=-(^    ^.^,    -K-  Jsinc/,4-     ^      ^cos<^ 

-  ^  sin  *  -  ^,[sin  *  - 1  sin  (<^  -  ^)]  -  ^^{,^  -  k-'; 

-f  ^  -ifiK  cos  4>  -  -^,(sin  *  -  -7  sin  (4>  -  ^)  j. 

Writing  now  for  sin  (<^  -  ^)  the  equivalent  sin  </>  cos  ^  -  cos  <t 
we  get 

This  equation  must  hold  for  every  value  of  </>,  which  is  only  p 
when  the  coefficients  of  sin  </>  and  cos  <^  both  equal  zero  ;  oth- 
with  increasing  <l>  in  the  first  quadrant,  the  first  member  would  ii 
and  the  second  diminish  and  the  equation  no  longer  hold. 

The  equation  therefore  falls  into  two,  and  dividing  through 
weget(5)  ^-^-x=-.^^^^^^, 

and       (6)  '2nK  -  -r-r,-Tr,    ,  sin  ^. 

47r-/xf-  J 

These  equations  give  us  the  refractive  index  and  extinction 
cient  K  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the  vibration  amplitudes  of  th« 
and  ether,  and  the  phase  between  them.     We  have  next  to  det 
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kiese  two  quantities.      Substituting  in  equation  (2)  the  values  found 
hlr  the  first  and  second  derivatives,  and  for  (rj  -  y)  and  y,  gives 

-  ^^Be-^  sin  (* -  ^)  =  ^Be-^{~  sin  4>  -  sin  (4>  -  ^)\ 


m 


-kx 


27r 


sin  (*  -  ^)  -  -  Be-**  -^  (cos  (*  -  "^F) ) 


Divide  through  by  Be~**y  and  writing  as  before  for  sin  (^  -  ^)  its 
livalent,  we  find  that  this  equation  also  breaks  up  into  two : 

-  -fnn  COS  H'  =  —  ^  -  '^     '  COS  H' ^  sm  ^ 

T'  m  B       m  m  T 


and 


47r2  .    _     fi  +  y   .    .,.     5  27r 


f2 


8in^  = 


m 


sin  "*F  —   -=:  cos  ^, 

7»   T 


^ 


dch  gives  us  the  amplitude  ratio  and  the  phase  difference  in  terms 
the  constants  of  equation  (2). 

Multiply  the  first  equation  by  cos  ^,  and  the  second  by  sin  ^,  and 
"  tract  the  first  from  the  second,  and  we  have 

4ir2  I^A  ,_,/^-fr 

=,  _  zr      cos  ip-^- — ^. 
i  -         m  B        ^        m 

Multiply  the  first  by  sin  ^  and  the  second  by  cos  ^  and  add,  and  we 

m  B  in  T 

^cos^ 
The  first  equation  gives  —  = 


A     p^y     47r2 


m 


7'2 


B 


^  sin  ^ 
The  second  ^  =  ^ 


The  quantity  j8  +  y  in  the  first  of  these  two  equations  is  the  sum  of 

forces  acting  on  the  atom  when  displaced  unit  distance,  the  ether 

regarded  as  at  rest  (or  y  —  0).     The  equation  of  motion  of  the 

m  under  this  condition  is,  disregarding  friction,  -77^  =  -  - —    'A  and 

period  of  oscillation  we  will  designate  by  T^. 

r_  y  —  JUL  =-   ^  f  ,    where    X^    is   the   wave  length   in    ether   of  a 

turbance  of  periodic  time  J^,  f  being  the  velocity  of  propagation. 
e  last  equations  in  section  on  periodic  motion,  chap,  i.) 
Substituting   this  value  in  the  equations   for  the   amplitude   ratio 
Jljives  us 


13       cos^ 


P       ^J  A-' 


g      ^^  A      47r2f  %i    1         1       in^^m  A^  -  \J 


cos^. 


X2 


k 
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in  which  we  recognize  the  term  —5 — -— ,  which  we  have  seen  acc< 

for  anomalous  dispersion. 

We  will  now  write  a  for A^^  (^11  the  quantities  being  constj 

R  /?       A  -A. 

and  (10)  becomes  —  =  —j^       C^nL.  sin^,  and  dividing  this  by  {[ 

,             1         AX     A2-A.„2 
have         ,  =--"•    . '^, 

tan^       a         AJA2 

(11)  tan^  =  ,^\-  . 

an  expression  for  the  phase-difference  between  the  ether  and  the 

in  terms  of  the  constants  and  the  wave-length  of  the  light. 

We  shall  presently  require  an  expression  for  sin^  and  cos^H^,  > 

we  can  get  from  •  -^ 

tan^^  =  ^^^  and  sin^^'  =  I  -  cos^  ; 
cos^^ 

••      cos2^    " (X^'I'kJY 

a2A2  C0S2^  =  ( A2  -  A^2)2  _  Q^l  _  ^^2)2  cos^^. 

(\2  _  \    2\2 

(12)  cos^=a-ex:^^W 

212 
(13)  gin2^==--^2:j;^    2\2V~2X2»    ^^^^    Siu*^ -h  COS'*^ 

expressions  which  we  shall  presently  substitute  in  (9).  We 
multiply  equation  (9)  by  cos^  and  (10)  by  sin^,  and  substitu 
the  cos^^  and  sin^^  the  expressions  given  by  (12)  and  (13), 

^        .T.         P  A2A2(A2-AJ) 

A  4ir2f  %i  •  ( A2  -  A^-^)2  +  a2A2' 

'A  ^^"      "  W^C^m  '  (A2  -  AJ)^"4-' a''A2' 
Substitute  these  values  in  equations  (5)  and  (6), 

o      _     _   /^  «V-^* 

Let  ^=i-S»     '^n<l  Q  =  rr^'M~    ' 
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ch  we  may  do  since  only  constants  are  involved,  and  we  have  the 
\  equations, 

n  these  equations  n  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  for  wave- 
5th  A,  2irK  is  the  fraction  of  the  light  lost  by  absorption  in  distance  A 

hin  the  medium  (since  k  =  K'^\     (See  eq.  (2a).) 

rhe  dispersion  formula  gives  us  not  only  the  relation  between  the 
■active  index  and  the  wave-length,  but  also  the  relation  between 
absorption  and  the  wave-length.  If  we  have  atoms  with  different 
J  periods,  we  must  place  a  summation  sign  before  each  of  the  terms 
I»he  right-hand  member  of  the  equation.  They  are  then  applicable 
nedia  with  more  than  one  absorption  band. 

-'*''-"  V'A  J)' +a2A2- 

Ve  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  equations  in  some  detail,  apply- 
them  to  transparent  and  then  to  absorbing  media. 
application  to  Transparent  Media. — As  we  have  seen,  we  must 
ne  transparent  media  as  media  wnth  absorption  bands  outside  of 
visible  spectrum.  For  such  media,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to 
les  of  A  in  the  freely  transparent  region  we  can  put  k  =  0  in  the 
ition,  since  there  is  no  absorption.  If  k  =  0,  then  a  must  also  equal 
t,  since  if  there  is  no  absorption  there  is  no  friction. 
he  first  equation  now  reduces  to 

fn 

bis  expression  differs  somewhat  from  the  Sellmeier  formula, 

A2 


n2=l+Z> 


A2  -  \J 


2' 


from  the  electromagnetic  dispersion  formula,  which  we  shall 
ently  develope,  and  which,  for  transparent  media,  reduces  to  a  form 
tical  with  the  Sellmeier  equation.  The  term  -  F  reminds  us  of  a 
lar  term  in  the  complete  dispersion  formula  of  Ketteler  which  we 
take  up  presently,  which  represents  the  effect  of  an  absorption 
I  in  the  infra-red.     There  is,  however,  no  connection  between  the 

as  is  at  once  evident  when  we  remember  that  the  expression  was 
loped  for  a  single  absorption  band.  The  A*  in  the  numerator 
38  it  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  two  formulae  must  be  quite 
rent.  This  apparent  difference  disappears  as  soon  as  we  calculate 
ralues  of  the  constants  P  and  Q. 

lese  constants  cannot  be  determined  from  theory,  but  they  can  be 
lated  if  we  determine  three  values  of  the  refractive  index  n^,  n^,  n^ 
^ave-lengths  Aj,  Ag,  A3. 
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Writing  the  equation  n^  -  1  =  -  PX^^Q— — _ ^  in  the  form 


(=^*^)(-^^-«-«. 


and  letting  \  ,^-  =  r,    -^^    =  s,    and    -^ ^    =  /, 

A,  A.,  Aj 

we  have  three  equations 

from  which  the  three  constants  P,  Q,  and  X^  are  determined. 

The  constants  of  the  Cauchy  fonnula  can  })e  determined  from 
observed  values  of  n  and  A, ;  thus 


"i  = 

«,= 

A  +  ^, 

2 

• 

B- 

1        1  • 

A- 

I 

I 

1 

1      • 

Ajj        A, 

V 

K 

For 

water  at  19° '5 

C.  the  constants 

are  as 

follows : 

Helniholtz  formula. 

Cauchy  formula. 

K' 

=  -87979 

^= 

1-324137 

P 

=  -865895 

B  = 

•30531 

Q 

=  -865767 

Those  constants  once  determined,  we  can  test  the  formula  bv  ( 
lating  the  values  of  n  for  other  wave-lengths,  and  compare  them 
observed  values.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  values  for  ^ 
obtaiiKHl  ])v  Wiillner,  the  values  of  A  being  designated  by  the  F 
hofer  lines.  The  differences  between  the  observed  and  calcii 
values  are  given  in  the  last  two  columns : 

Calculated  values  differ  by 


\. 

n  observed. 

(Helmholtz) 

(Cauchy) 

B 

1-33048 

0 

+ -00012 

C 

1-33122 

-  -00005 

-  -00001 

I) 

1  -33307 

0 

-  -00012 

E 

1  -33527 

+  -00005 

-  -00015 

F 

1-33720 

-  00000 

-  00003 

(; 

1  -34063 

4-  -00001 

-  00002 

H 

l-343;")0 

4-  -00004 

+  •00014 

This  shows  the  accuracy  with  which  the  two  formulae  represen 
dispersion. 

The  constiints  P  and  (J  of  the  Helmholtz  formula  are  seeii  to  b€ 
nearly  equal,  a  fact  which  is  true  for  other  substances  than  water. 
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If  we  put  P  =  ft  the  formula  n^  =  l-  Pk^  +  Q  to — r— o  reduces  at  once 
'  ^"  =  1  +  0  V  2  ~  a"2»  which  is  identical  with  the  formula  of  Sellmeier 

we  write  D  for  ft     We  can,  moreover,  by  a  different  transformation 
.use  the  Helmholtz  formula  to  take  the  form  of  the  Cauchy  series. 
If  A^  7>  A,  which  must  be  the  case,  otherwise  we  should  have  values 

n  less  than  1,  we  can  write  Q  ^j     x   g  ~  \  2 


0-^1 


1  A  2     A  ** 

By  the  binomial  theorem,  v   .^  =  1  +  -p-  -f-  -^  +  . . . . 

1  — 5L. 

A2 
Substituting  this  series  in  our  dispersion  formula  gives  us 


I 

\ 


n«  =  1  -  px* + ox« + Qxj + gx„«  ^ + ex^»  ^ 
n^ = 1  +  CV  -  (Z*  -  0)  A2  +  ex  J  ^'  +  gx^*  ^. 


Since  P=Q,  the  term  -  (P-  0)A2  falls  out,  and  we  have  the  Cauchy 
lonnula,  writing  ^  =  1  +  Q^^^,  H  —  0A„*,  etc.  This  explains  why  the 
Cauchy  formula  is  capable  of  representing  a  dispersion  curve  as  well  as 
jit  does,  its  agreement  with  the  Helmholtz  formula  being  accidental  of 

urse. 

Calculation  of  the  Position  of  the  Absorption  Bands  of  Transparent 

edia. — The  Helmholtz  equation  was  modified  by  Ketteler,  who 
btained  a  formula  containing  a  term,  the  square  root  of  which  repre- 

nted  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  for  infinitely  long  waves. 

is  formula,  being  essentially  identical   with   the   electro-magnetic 

ersion  formula  which   we  shall  develope  later  on,  will  for  the 

sent  be  assumed.     It  enables  us  to  push  our  investigations  over  a 

der  range  of  wave-lengths  than  was  possible  with  the  other  equation, 

d   is  commonly  spoken   of  as   the   Ketteler-Helmholtz  dispersion 

rmula. 

The  two  equations  are 

^.    ,.    ^2__y    M(^'-K') 


2WK  =  2 


(X2  -  XJY^  +  aU-'' 
Mak 


5rhis  formula  has  been  verified  over  a  wide  range  by  the  investigations 
i^f  Paschen,  Rubens  and  others,  who  have  measured  the  dispersion  of 
Prions  substances  in  the  infra-red,  visible  and  ultra-violet  regions, 
imd  comp)ared  the  observed  values  with  those  calculated  from  the 
Ibrmula,  finding  most  perfect  agreement. 

By  measuring  the  dispersion  in  the  visible  spectrum  and  determining 
Khe  constants,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  positions  of  the  absorption 

P.O.  X 
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bands  in  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet,  even  if  we  cannot  observe 
them. 

In  this  way  bands  of  absorption  have  been  definitely  located  in  tin 
infra-red  region  of  various  media,  and  subsequently  found  by  ex- 
periment. 

We  will  now  examine  in  some  detail  the  application  of  the  Kettehr 
Helmholtz  formula  to  the  study  of  the  optical  properties  of  quarts. 

For  transparent  media  the  equation  becomes 

This  formula  m^ist  hold  over  the  entire  spectrum  with  the  exception  d 
the  small  gaps  where  the  absorption  banas  lie. 

It  was  found  sufficient  to  take  but  two  terms  of  the  member 

V*     — ^      in  all   cases  where  in   one  term   k^^  was  considerably 

^^  Xr-  kj 

smaller  than  A^,  and  in  the  other  considerably  larger ;  in  other  words, 
to  consider  but  two  absorption  bands,  one  in  the  ultra-violet,  the  other 
in  the  infra-red. 

Ultra-Tiolet  Infim*r6(L 

The  expression     n*  =  ».-  -f    x2~  \  2   "*"    \1 — 'it 
can  be  written  in  the  form  '  ' 

the   expansion  being  made  by   change  of  sign  and   division.    Tbej 
members  in  the  parenthesis  form  a  rapidly  convergent  series,  and  for| 
very  diathermous  substances,  in  which  the  absorption  band  is  far  out  Id 
the  infra-red  (i.e.  A^  very  large  in  comparison  to  A),  a  sufficiently  good 
approximation  is  obtained  when  we  write 

Ti^=za^-.—-J-~-kK\  in  which  a  =  w«*  +  T-|»  ^  =  T-f- 

If  the  diathermary  is  less,  or  if  we  are  working  nearer  to  the  ai) 
tion  band,  we  add  a  second  member  of  the  series  and  get 

M  M  k 

Now  ^  =  jT-f  and  ^*i  =  r-f ;  •*.  r  =  Ag^,  and  by  determining  the  const 

k  and  k\,  we   have  at  once  netermined  the  position  of  the  infran 
absorption  band. 

Quartz  is  a  substance  exceedingly  transparent  to  the  ultra-vioKj 
visible,  and  infra-red,  and  is  consequently  well  adapted  for  a  verib^j 
tion  of  the  dispersion  formula  over  a  wide  range  of  wave-lengths. 

The   dispersion    is    measured    in   the   visible    spectrum   with 
spectrometer,  in   the   ultra-violet   by  means  of  photography  and 
the   infra-red   either  with   the  thermopile,  bolometer  or  radiometif. 
In  these  instruments  the  heating  effect  of  the  rays  is  the  means  bfl 
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which  they  are  detected,  the  thermopile  furnishing  a  current,  and 
deflecting  a  galvanometer  needle  when  the  rays  strike  it,  while  the 
bolometer  gives  evidence  of  the  rays  by  the  change  in  the  resistance 
of  a  fine  strip  of  blackened  platinum  due  to  the  heating.  The 
radiometer,  which  was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by 
E.  F.  Nichols,  has  the  advantage  of  being  uninfluenced  by  magnetic 
disturbances,  but  is  not  quite  as  convenient  to  work  with.  It  consists 
of  a  double  vane  of  mica  suspended  in  a  vacuum  by  a  quartz  fibre. 
The  rays,  falling  upon  one  of  the  vanes,  cause  a  deflection,  which  is 
measured  by  a  mirror  and  scale.  A  fuller  description  of  this  instru- 
ment will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Radiation. 

Rubens  employed  the  bolometer  in  his  earlier  investigations.     The 
arrangement  of  his  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  244.     The  radiation 


FiQ.  244. 

from  a  zirconia  burner  Z  was  concentrated  by  a  rock-salt  lens, 
which  is  very  transparent  to  the  long  waves,  on  the  slit  of  a 
reflecting  spectrometer,  dispersed  by  a  wire  diffraction  grating,  and 
focused  on  the  slit  of  a  second  reflecting  spectrometer,  on  the 
table  of  which  the  quartz  prism  was  mounted.  By  means  of  the 
Rrating  spectrometer,  heat  radiation  of  approximately  a  single  wave- 
length was  thrown  on  the  slit  of  the  spectrometer,  and  the  deviation 
of  these  rays  by  the  quartz  prism  was  determined  by  means  of  the 
bolometer,  which  took  the  place  of  the  cross-hairs  in  the  eye-piece 
of  the  ordinary  spectrometer.     With  this  apparatus  Rubens  investi- 

fited  the  dispersion  of  fluorite  to  8'9/x,  and  of*  quartz  to  4-26/tx. 
aking  Sarasin's  measurements  in  the  ultra-violet  and  visible  spectrum, 
^nd  his  own  in  the  infra-red,  Rubens  compiled  the  following  table, 
^he  differences  between  the  observed  and  calculated  values  are  given 
in  the  S  columns.  The  values  in  column  1  were  calculated  from  the 
formula,  making  use  of  one  member  of  the  convergent  series.  The 
^culated  values  agree  with  the  observed,  from  the  extreme  ultra- 
^olet  up  to  nearly  2/i,  beyond  which  a  rapidly  increasing  difference 
^«  found,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  so  near  the  absorption 
^nd  that  it  is  no  longer  suflicient  to  take  two  members  of  the  series. 
Iliree  members  of  the  series  were  used  in  compiling  the  values  of 
^lumn  2,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  agreement  is  perfect  out  to  4*26/1, 
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which  was  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  measurements  at 
time.     The  constants  of  the  equation  were  determined  as  follows : 


a2  =  2-35681, 
^,  =  •010654, 


Visible 
Spectrum. 


•198 
•274 
•358 
'434 
•534 
•656 
1160 
1617 
1-969 
232 
2  60 
2-86 
3-06 
3^21 
3-42 
3-67 
3-84 
4-01 
415 
4-26 


I. 

in.  obs. 

165070 

1*5850 

1-56400 

1-553869 

154663 

1541807 

1-5329 

15271 

1  5216 

15156 

1-5099 

1*5039 

1*4985 

1  -4942 

1  -4877 

1-4790 

1  -4739 

1-4678 

1-4619 

1*4567 


it  =01113,  iki  = -0001023, 
\  = -010627. 

II. 
m.  caL  8 1.  m.  cal. 


1-65077 


•58757 

56395 

•5539 

•5466 

•5419 

•5330 

•5271 

•5221 

•5162 

•5111 

•5057 

•5013 

•4980 

•4926 

4861 

•4812 

-4761 

-4717 

•4682 


+  -7 
+  •7 
-  •S 
+  •3 
+  •3 
+  •9 
+  1 
0 
5 
6 
12 
18 
28 
38 
49 
63 
73 
83 
98 
115 


+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


1-65077 

1-58757 

1-56305 

1-5539 

1-5466 

1-5419 

1-5329 

1-5269 

1  -5216 

1-5152 

1-5096 

1*5034 

1-4983 

1-4944 

1-4879 

1-4799 

1-4738 

1-4683 

1-4616 

1-4570 


an. 

+  •7 
+  •7 
-•6 
+  3 
+  -S 
+  •9 
0 

-  2 
0 

-  4 

-  3 

-  5 

-  2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
3 
3 


+ 
+ 
+ 


Calculation  of  the  position  of  the  infra-red  absorption  band  fipwn 
k  and  kj  showed  it  to  be  at  lO-4/i. 

The  approximate  position  of  the  ultra-violet  band  is  at  •103/!i,  the 
two  being  6i  octaves  apart.  Of  this  region  4^  octaves  could  be 
measured,  and  the  agreement  between  the  observed  and  calculated 
values  within  this  range  was  found  to  be  perfect. 

Badiometric  Observations  on  Quartz. — The  behavior  of  quarts 
with  respect  to  very  long  heat  waves  was  investigated  by  Nichols 
with  a  radiometer. 

He  found  a  strong  absorption  band  between  8  and  9/i  which  agreed 
fairly  well  with  the  position  predicted  by  Rubens  from  the  constants 
of  the  formula.  If,  however,  we  use  this  experimentally  determined 
value  of  A.^  for  calculating  the  refractive  indices,  we  no  longer  find 
agreement  between  the  two  sets. 

The  reason  of  this  appeared  upon  the  completion  of  a  subsequent 
piece  of  experimental  work  by  Rubens  and  Nichols. 

Nichols  had  found  that  for  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the 
center  of  the  absorption  band,  (8-5/i),  quartz  reflected  almost  as  power- 
fully as  a  metal.  This,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter  on  Absorption, 
is  universally  true  of  substances  showing  powerful  selective  absorptioB. 
The  phenomenon  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "Surface-color,"  the  aniline 
dyes  exhibiting  it  to  a  very  marked  degree.  Quartz  was  found  to 
reflect  about  80  %  of  the  incident  radiation  of  wave-length  8*5/1,  and 
only  about  2  %  of  the  radiation  at  4/i.  The  transmission  and  reflection 
curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  245. 

On  this  property  of  quartz  Rubens  and  Nichols  based  the  vcrT 
beautiful  method  of  isolating  heat  waves  of  great  wave-length.    In  briei 
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lod  consisted  in  reflecting  the  radiant  energy,  comins  from  a 
button  heated  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  in  succession  from 
polished  surfaces  of  quartz.  It  is  apparent  that,  if  the  quartz 
ike  a  metal  for  wave-length  8*5fi  and  like  a  transparent  medium 
ther  wavelengths,  the  radiant  energy  after  a  sufficient  number 
;tions  will  contain  practically  nothing  but  the  metallically 
[  waves.  The  energy  after  five  reflections  was  examined  with 
diflraction  grating,  and  found  to  consist  principally  of  waves 
b  8'5/A.  In  addition  to  these  waves,  the  grating  showed  that 
igth  20/A  was  also  present  in  the  reflected  energy,  conclusive 
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lat  there  was  a  second  absorption  band  at  20/x.     Taking  8'5/x 


M. 


s 


as  values  for  A.,  and  Ag  in  the  formula,  adding  a  term 

lew  absorption  band,  it  was  found  that  perfect  agreement  was 

)tained  between  the  observed  and  calculated  values. 

rror  in  the  calculated  position  of  the  band  (10'4  against  8-5/i) 

J  to  the  fact  that  the  second  band  had  been  neglected.     This 

IS  how  the  presence  of  an  absorption  band  beyond  the  reach 

•vation  may  be  detected. 

'ther  remarkable  verification  of  the  formula  has  been  found 

3ns  and  Aschkinass  {Ann.  der  Physik,  67,  459,  1899),  who  have 

d  the  refractive  index  of  quartz  for  heat-waves  of  length  56/ii. 

^aves  are  isolated  by  means  of  repeated  reflections  from  surfaces 
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of  fluorite.  Inasmuch  as  they  lie  on  the  side  of  the  infra-red  bandi 
towards  the  region  of  longer  wave-length,  we  should  expect  a  higher 
value  of  the  refractive  index  than  in  the  visible  spectrum,  dkn* 
lating  the  refractive  index  from  the  dispersion  formula,  we  find  the 
extraordinary  value  2*20,  higher  even  thiBtn  for  the  ultra-violet.  Ti/t 
value  found  experimentally  by  Rubens  was  2*18,  a  remarkably  ekw 
agreement. 

Application  to  Absorbing  Media  and  AnomalooB  ntaperaion.— The 
first  investigations  in  anomalous  dispersion  having  been  made  wiA 
solutions  of  the  aniline  dyes,  we  will  begin  with  the  application  of 
the  formula  to  media  of  this  nature. 

We  have  defined  X^  as  the  wave-length  in  ether  of  a  disturbuM 
of  a  period  equal  to  the  period  of  the  atom.  We  will  now  see  whether 
the  Helmholtz  formula  indicates  that  waves  of  this  length  are  tlte 
ones  most  strongly  absorbed ;  in  other  words,  if  A^  is  at  the  center 
of  the  absorption  band,  as  we  have  assumed  it  to  be.  Since  #c  is  the 
measure  of  absorption,  we  must  determine  that  value  of  A  which  gives 
K  its  largest  value  in  the  Helmholtz  formula.  Since  the  values  of 
n  do  not  vary  greatly,  we  shall  obtain  a  sufficiently  close  approxima- 
tion if  we  seek  for  the  value  of  A  which  gives  to  2nk  its  maximum 

value.     Substituting  —  for  k,  the  second  formula  becomes 

aA* 


2nk^2irQ 


(A2-AJ)2  +  a-»A2' 
Differentiating  with  respect  to  A,  and  equating  to  zero,  gives 

^C^^^)  -o^nii^'-  VT  +  «^A2}  4aAS  -  aA^  {4A(A2  -  kj)  -h  2aU}  ^ 

If  we  equate  this  to  zero  the  numerator  must  equal  zero  also,  which 
will  be  true  for  A  =  0,  in  which  case  k  =  0  (the  minimum  value  of  the 
fimction),  and  also  if 

4  {{\'  -  AJ)2  +  a2A=}  =  A  {4A(X2  -  kj)  +  2aU}, 
which,  if  we  perform  the  multiplications  and  cancel,  gives 

AJ 


A2  = 


:s» 


or  since  a  has  a  very  small  value  A2  =  A^2  ^nd  A„  is  the  wave-length 
most  strongly  absorbed. 

The  Helmholtz  formulae  for  a  solution  of  a  dye  with  one  absorption 
band  in  a  transparent  solvent  are : 

«=  -  K^  - 1  =  -  i',  A-^  ^  Q,  ^-^  -  /u^ + Q.^/Xjr^^'^' 

'^riK  =  ^2(X2_X^ -2)2  +  ^12X2' 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  added  two  terms  P^k^  and  0,,  etc.,  to 
the  terms  representing  the  dispersion  of  the  transparent  solvent,  which 
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ave  been  simplified  as  before  by  letting  k  =  0  and  a^O.  We  cannot 
mi  K^O  for  the  terms  belonging  to  the  dye,  for  we  are  to  carry  our 
uvestigation  through  its  absorption  band. 

The  second  equation  applies  only  to  the  region  where  k  has  some 
"alue  greater  than  zero,  and  hence  is  free  from  the  constant  of  the 
olvent,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  second  equation  does 
if)t  apply  to  transparent  media. 
Pfliiger  (Ann.  der  Fhys,,  66,  p.  113,  1898)  was  the  first  to  undertake 
carenil  series  of  observations  of  n  and  k  in  the  case  of  strongly 
l)6orbing  substances,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  dispersion  formula, 
car  to  and  within  the  absorption  band.  He  employed  solid  prisms  of 
Knall  angle  obtained  by  evaporating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  aniline 
jre  between  a  glass  plate  and  a  curved  segment  of  a  glass  tube.  The 
efiractive  indices  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  these  prisms  even  at 
he  center  of  the  absorption  band,  though  in  this  case  the  image  of  the 


Fia.  246. 

lit  of  the  spectrometer  was  greatly  broadened  by  diffraction,  since  only 
lie  extreme  edge  of  the  prism  transmitted  the  light.  The  values  of 
lie  constant  k  for  the  different  values  of  \  were  determined  by  means 
»f  the  spectrophotometer,  thin  films  of  different  thicknesses  being  used. 
CTie  general  form  of  the  curves  found  in  the  case  of  cyanine  is  shown 
n  Fig.  246. 

The  dispersion  and  absorption  were  found  to  be  well  represented 
^y  the  Ketteler-Helmholtz  formulae  in  the  forms 


n2-K2-l  =  2/-A2T 


Dk\k^-XJ) 


(A2-V)2  +  ^2A2» 


2n#c  =  2 


(X2-XJ)2  +  /X2- 


The  dispersion  of  cyanine  was  also  investigated  by  Wood  and 
dagnusson  (Phil,  Mag,,  Jan.  1901)  by  means  of  cyanine  prism  of  larger 
>tigles  than  the  ones  employed  by  Pfliiger,  as  well  as  by  means  of 
observations  of  the  shift  of  the  fringes  formed  by  the  Michelson  inter- 
brometer,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  thin  film  of  solid  cyanine 
tkto  one  of  the  optical  paths.  The  continuity  of  the  dispersion  curve 
brough  the  absorption  band  was  well  brought  out  in  the  photographs 
obtained  with  the  interferometer. 

The  most  complete  investigation  of  the  dispersion  and  absorption 
►f  solutions  of  aniline  dyes  is  that  made  by  Stockl.  The  refractive 
tidices   were  determined   by   measuring   with   the  spectrometer   the 
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deviations  produced  by  fluid  prisms  of  small  angle.  In  work  of 
kind,  when  observations  are  required  near  and  within  the  absorptkaj 
band,  prisms  of  extremely  small  angle  are  necessary,  and  even  thei] 
light  is  only  transmitted  by  a  narrow  strip  along  the  refracting  edge.] 
This  limitation  of  the  transmitted  beam  interferes  seriously  with  tkj 
resolving  power  of  the  instrument,  the  image  of  the  slit  h&m 
broadened  by  diffraction.  Stockl  used  a  prism  made  of  a  pair  of  g^l 
plates,  the  angle  between  which  could  be  varied  to  suit  the  conditiooL] 
When  observing  at  a  distance  from  the  absorption  band,  larger  anj 
can  be  used  which  naturally  give  more  accurate  results. 

Determination  of  the  Extinction  Coefficient. — The  determinatioD 
K  is  not  as  easy  as  the  determination  of  n.  By  our  definition  of  tlij 
constant,  the  amplitude  of  the  light-wave  of  length  X  decreases  in  till 
ratio  1  :  e^^"  in  traversing  a  layer  of  thickness  A..  If  the  thicknesi  cfj 
the   layer  is  d,  the  ratio  expressing  the  decrease  of  amplitude  n\ 


lie 


-  2ir«  - 


Now  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  measured  by  the  square  of  tin 


-I 


-4int 


^  and  J^  =  J^e 


amplitude,  and  the  intensity  therefore  decreases  in  the  ratio  1 :  t 
To  avoid  the  error  due  to  reflection  from  the  surfaces  of  the  layer,  or 
the  glass  plates  between  which  it  is  held,  it  is  customary  to  empbf 
layers  of  different  thicknesses.  Let  these  thicknesses  be  d^  and  d^  m 
the  intensity  of  the  incident  light  be  J^     The  intensities  after  traven* 

ing  the  two  layers  will  be  J^  =  // 

log  J^  =  log  /„  -  Wk^  log  «, 

log  ^2  =  log  Jq  -  4irK'-2  log  e, 
log  J^  -  log  /,  =  "P  log  €(6?2  -  f/j), 

logy=    ''^-(d,-d^)\oge. 

From  this  equation  we  can  calculate  the  extinction  coefficient  «,  bn 
measuring  the  intensities  of  the  transmitted  beams  with  a  spectrophoto-J 
meter.  The  layers  of  different  thickness  are  best  obtained  by  pourind 
the  liquid  into  a  glass  cell  containing  a  glass  plate  which  reduces  th»| 
thickness  of  the  layer  along  the  ))ottom  of  the  cell.  The  spectropboto  j 
meter  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  the  instrument  designed  M\ 
Vierordt.  It  is  provided  with  a  double  slit,  before  which  the  cell  M 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  dividing  line  between  the  twol»y<'*f 
coincides  with  the  junction  of  the  two  slits.  The  intensities  of  thetf* 
spectra,  which  lie  one  above  the  other,  can  be  made  equal  for  Wf 
value  of  A  by  altering  the  widths  of  the  slits.  Equal  illuminataoaj 
is  obtained  when  the  slit  widths  A,  and  />.,  are  inversely  proportional  ^j 
the  intensities  of  the  illuminating  beams,  that  is  when 

h    K 
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ition  now  takes  the  form 

^^^ /7  "  "X^  ^^2-^1)  log  «» 

)rption  coefficient  which  we  have  called  k  is  given  by 
a;  =  j-j T— ^i los;  r,  since  k  =  -  -. 

particulars  regarding  the  measurements  will  be  found  in 
aper.  His  measurements  were  made  with  solutions  of 
►ncentrations,  and  the  results  plotted  as  curves.  The  curve 
!  in  alcohol  is  shown 
7.  The  dispersion 
pure  alcohol  is  re- 

by  an  unknown 
solution   dispersion 

dotted  lines.  It 
3n  that  on  the  red 
e  absorption  band, 
le  increases  the  re- 
)f  the  alcohol,  while 
le  side  it  decreases 

certain  point,  and 
ases  it  again.  The 
;urves  pass  through 
)n  points,  which  are 
ctions  of  the  curve  for  alcohol  with  that  of  solid  cyanine, 
tivc    indices    of   which    have   been    measured  by   Pfliiger 

■ 

ves  for  K  are  given  below  the  dispersion  curves.  The  wave- 
which  the  maximum  absorption  occurs  lies  further  towards 
d  of  the  spectrum  than  in  the  case  of  the  solid  dye.  Stockl 
the  position  of  the  maximum  of  the  curve  for  solid  cyanine 
observations  of  w  and  k  by  employing  the  formula  for  2nK, 
led  a  value  which  agreed  closely  with  the  value  observed  by 

on   of  Nitrosodimethyl-aniline. — The    remarkable    optical 

of  this  substance  were  investigated  by  Wood  {Phil,  Mag., 

is  of  especial  interest  in  that,  while  fairly  transparent  for 

;hs  comprised  between  the  red  and  blue,  it  has  its  band  of 

^sorption  in  the  violet.   This  circumstance  gives  it  an  enormous 

power  in  the  yellow  and  green,  a  prism  of  the  substance 

spectrum  about  fifteen  times  as  long  as  the  spectrum  given 

prism  of  the  same  angle. 

stance  melts  at  85°  C.  and  can  be  formed  into  prisms  between 
»s  of  thin  plate  glass.  The  strips  should  be  about  two  centi- 
g,  and  are  best  fastened  together  with  one  of  the  small  clamps 
rubber  tubing.  It  is  best  to  melt  the  material  on  the  end  of 
strips,  the  other  being  warmed  over  the  same  flame,  and  then 
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Fig.  247. 
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clamp  the  two  toKether  with  a  piece  of  a  match  betwe«n  the 
to  give  the  requir^  priematic  form.  A  candle  flame  viewed  throng 
the  prism  is  spread  out  into  a  most  remarkable  spectrum.  It  i 
instructive  to  have  a  priem  of  tbe  same  angle  made  of  Candi 
balsam  or  some  such  substance  pressed  out  between  two  t 
glass  strips. 

The  refractive  indices  were  measured  with  a  spectrometer,  the  alitrf 
which  was  illuminated  with  approximately  monochromatic  ligb 
obtained  from  a  spectroscope  furnished  with  a  narrow  slit  in  fia 
of  the  eye-piece.  In  tbe  more  transparent  region  a  prism  of  8*  7'  wi 
used,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  absorption  bind  it  was  necemar;  to 
employ  one  of  less  than  one  degree,  on  account  of  tbe  o)>acity  of  tlu 
Aubstance.     The  values  found  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


ism  Angle  8°  7' 

Priam  Angle  ST. 

n.                \. 

\. 

-036            636 

1M7 

4B7 

2140 

986            647 

l'76S 

COO 

2114 

045            660 

1750 

506 

2-074 

900            660 

1-743 

513 

2-020 

870 

877 

I-S26 

857 

6*7 

1-764 

SU 

660 

1-743 

SL5 

696 

1-723 

796 

713 

1-718 

:s3 

730 

1713 

778 
760 

740 
76.1 

1-709 
1-697 

Tbe  curve  for  carbon  bisulphide,  which  has  the  strongest  diaper 
of  any  transparent  substance  in  common  use,  is  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  (Fig,  249).  The  extraordinary  dispersion  of  the  nitroio 
in  the  visible  region  is  at  once  apparent.  Carbon  bi-sulphide  absorbt 
strongly  below  wave-length  36,  and  its  dispersion  can  only  be  measured 
in  the  ultra-violet  by  employing  very  acute  prisms. 


Tbe  substance  was  found  to  become  transparent  again  on  tbe  ului- 
violet  side  of  the  absorption  band,  and  measurements  were  made  in 
this  region  by  means  of  photography,  A  small  quartz  spectrognpti 
was  used,  the  nitroso  prism  benig  mounted  with  its  refracting  edgt 
borJKontal,  immediately  behind  the  quartz  prism  of  the  inetrumeDt 
This  device  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the  method  of  crossed  prismc- 

The  undeviated  spectnim  was  photographed  by  the  raya  which 
passed  below  the  edge  of  the  small  prism,  and  by  meaauring  tba 
distances  between  it  and  the  deviated  portion,  it  waa  possime  M 
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.iilate  the  refractive  index.     One  of  these  photographs  is  reproductd 
^  248.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  deviation  is  a  maximum  in  the 


s; 


s. 


i 


m  at  the  edge  of  the  absorption  band,  while  on  the  other  side  of 
band  the  deviation  is  zero,  i.e.  the  refractive  index  equals  unity  for 
wave-length.     The  continuity  of  the  dispersion  curve  can  be  traced 
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through  the  absorption  band,  though  the  deviated  spectrom  is 
broadened  by  diffraction  that  accurate  measuremeots  cannot  be 
in  this  region.  The  vertical  lines  are  the  bright  spectrum  lines  of 
cadmium  spark  which  served  as  a  source  of  light.  The  com^ 
dispersion  curve  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  249,  the  position  of 
absorption  bands  being  recorded  as  well. 

Eleptro  Magnetic  l^eory  of  Dispersion. — In  the  previous  t 
we  have  considered  the  atoms  set  in  motion  by  waves  in  a  m 
having  the  properties  of  an  elastic  solid.  We  will  now  take  up 
development  of  the  electro-magnetic  dispersion  formula,  which  is 
unlike  the  one  which  we  have  already  examined.  Instead  of  assu 
the  atoms  to  be  the  oscillating  particles,  we  will  consider  that 
medium  contains  charged  electrons.  These  may  or  may  not  be  idem 
with  the  electrons  which  we  consider  as  the  carriers  of  electricity  i 
metallic  conduction.  They  are  at  all  events  not  the  same  as  the  i 
of  electrolysis.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  them  charged  eii: 
positively  or  negatively,  if  they  are  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  rapi 
reversing  electric  force  which  constitutes  light.  We  must  also  think 
them  as  having  fixed  positions  of  equilibrium  with  reference  to 
atoms  to  which  they  belong.  The  application  of  a  steady  electiie 
force  will  displace  them,  but  this  displacement  once  produced,  tbot 
will  be  no  further  movement  until  the  force  ceases,  when  they  wSI 
resume  their  former  positions.  It  is  clear  that  these  electrons  in 
incapable  of  conduction,  i.e.  there  will  be  no  current  produced  by  tk 
application  of  a  constant  difference  of  potential,  for  they  are  bound 
to  the  atoms,  and  their  displacement  by  an  electric  force  is  accompanied 
with  something  that  corresponds  to  a  force  of  restitution,  which  we 
shall  consider  as  proportional  to  the  displacement,  as  in  the  Helmholu 
trciitnient. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  present  treatment,  the  reader  is  advised  tol 
glance  over  the  derivation  of  the  expression  for  the  dielectric  constant 
in  absorbing  media,  on  pages  363-;36r)  (^f  the  chapter  on  the  Optical 
Properties  of  Metals.  The  electrons  behave  differently  of  course  in 
the  case  of  metals,  but  we  shall  require  one  or  two  of  the  expressions 
ref^resenting  their  effects  in  the  present  chapter. 

If  the  electron  is  displaced  by  a  force  which  instantly  ceases,  it  ^^ 
he  drawn  back  by  the  elastic  force  of  restitution,  and  vibrate  with  a 
definite    period,    depending   on    its    mass,    charge,  and   the  force  of 
restitution.     Forces  akin  to   friction   may  damp   this    vibration  and 
eventually   ])ring  the  electron  to  rest.     A  damping  due  to  radiatioo 
may  also  occur  ;  though  this  is  com])aratively  small,  and  will  not  be 
considered  in  the  present  chapter.     The  electron  is  analogous  in  everf 
resj)ect  to  the  Sellmeier  vibrator,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  will  cause  the 
medium  to  absorb  radiant  energy  of  a  period  similar  to  its  own.    This 
period  depends  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  medium  ;  in  other  | 
words,  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms,  which  makes    .t  appetf  j 
doubtful  if  we  can  consider  the  ion,  at  least  in  some  cases,  as|  a  minut*  | 
part  of  the  atom.     P'or  example,  the  ainline  dyes,  complicatcid  organic 
compounds,  with  powerful  selective  absorption,  are  made  uji  of  atoms 
which,   when  existing  as  elements,  or  when    entering  into  |  the  com- 
position  of  other   compounds,    do  not   show  this   absorptic|)n  at  all 
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Dertain  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  electron  is  not  necessary  for 
i  construction  of  a  satisfactory  theory  of  dispersion.  We  have 
orely  to  assume  that  an  electrical  vibration  of  some  sort  can  be 
i  up  within  the  molecule,  it  being  quite  immaterial  whether  this 
idsts  of  the  to  and  fro  excursion  of  a  group  of  atoms,  or  of  an 
etron  within  an  atom. 

Calling  m  the  mass  of  the  electron,  e  its  charge,  and  ^  its  displace- 
nt  along  the  x  axis,  we  have  its  motion  represented  by  an  equation 
lilar  to  the  fundamental  equation  of  the  Helmholtz  treatment, 

'"P='^-^'^-'''*i ^^^ 

[n  this  equation  eX  is  the  force  applied  by  the  wave,  0  may  be 
ioed  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  elastic  force  which  urges  the  electron 
;k,  when  displaced  unit  distance.     If  the  electron  was  in  equilibrium 

der  the  action  of  steady  force  X,  we  should  have  e^=j-X.     In  the 

le  of  metals,  where  the  electrons  are  free  to  move  continuously  under 

)  action  of  a  steady  force,  we  have  ^  =  00. 

The  last  term  of  the  equation  represents  the  action  of  some  damping 

tor  analogous  to  friction,  which  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  ^  and 

constant  r.     In  the  two  last  terms  c^  is  written  to  show  that  the 
"ection  of  the  force  is  independent  of  the  sign  of  the  charge. 
The  current  along  the  x  axis  will  consist  of  two  parts,  a  displace- 
tnt  current  in  the  ether 

..       I  dx 

i  a  convection  current  due  to  the  motion  of  the  electrons,  proportional 
the  number  in  unit  volume  and  thei|;  velocity, 

which  N  is  the  number  of  electrons  in  unit  volume  and  -^  their 
ocity.     The  total  current  will  be 

7>0.)o  +  0.)i  =  ^^  +  |(^^^) (2) 

''or  periodic  disturbances  we  have  ^  =  Ae\  in  which  t  =  ^r— ,  T  being 

periodic  time  of  the  disturbance  which  enters  the  medium,  and  ^ 

real  pwirt  of  the  complex  quantity  to  which  it  is  equated.      The 

tulations  can  be  much  simplified  by  the  introduction  of  complex 

ntities,  and  we  can  return  at  the  end  to  the  physical  conception, 

the  real  part  of  the  complex.     Differentiating  we  have 
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n 

Multiplying  (1)  through  by     .   ,  and  substituting  the  above  deo-j 
vatives,  gives 

./,      t  r^_  1    "i^\     _lv 

me 


Writing 


gives  us 


1 


e 

7~^ — ^ 
I  +-«-  ^ 


.(3>1 


If  we  have  a  num})er  of  ions  with  different  values  of  r  and  (f  tbe 

expression   for  the  current   (eq.  2)   takes  the  form,  by  substituting 

Xi  ?sX 

^or  -   its  e<iuivalent  -^  (see  page  364,  eq.  (2)), 


1  ^X 


''     iir  dt 


.wl: 


an  equation  similar  to  the  one  which  we  derived  for  an  insulator 
(page  286),  except  that  the  dielectric  constant  c  is,  in  this  one, 
represented  by  the  complex  quantity  in  the  parenthesis. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  complex  dielectric  constant  is  dependent  on 
the  period  T=  2n-T  of  the  light.  The  relation  which  this  value  of  the 
dielectric  constant  bears  to  the  value  c  determined  electrically,  can  be 
found  as  follows. 

In  the  electrical  determinations  we  make  use  either  of  very  long 
periods  (method  of  electrical  waves)  or  static  charges,  for  either  of  whicb 
we  can  write  t  =  x  .  Substituting  this  value  of  t  in  the  expression  for 
the  complex  dielectric  constant,  which  we  may  call  the  optical  dielectric 
constant  «',  gives  us 

€  =  €'  =]+'^eN. 

X 

We  can  define  ^^V  as  the  dielectric  constant  of  one  of  the  groups 
of  electrons. 

The  constant  b  is  identified  with  the  natural  free-period  of  the 
electron,  the  friction  coefficient  a  being  neglected.  For  this  case  A**0 
and  a  =  r  =  0,  under  which  conditions  equation  (1)  becomes 

d'$          4r/'-' 
HI  — >  = ^^ 


iSr-' 


tf 


me     1  ?'-'^_        1 


h  =  Tj  and  t,^  = 


m 


•Jtt' 


T^  being  the  period  of  the  electron. 


i 


\ 
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In  the  chapter  on  the  Optical  Properties  of  Metals  we  shall  see  that 
ft  complex  dielectric  constant  means  absorption,  and  if  we  substitute  the 

ralue   which   we  have  obtained   for  c'  namely   1  +  VI : p  (see 

^^ .     ta     0    ^ 

T         T^ 

aquation  (4))  in  equation  (6)  (Optics  of  Metals),  page  365,  we  obtain  an 
expression  connecting  the  refractive  index,  and  the  index  of  absorption, 
writh  the  period  of  the  light  vibration  and  the  natural  free  period. 

The  equation  of  wave-motion  can  be  applied  here  if  we  substitute 
Tor  €  the  complex  value  c', 

c2  df'  "dz^' ^  ^ 

To  integrate  this,  we  write 

X^j/i<f-^\  (6> 

X  has  here  the  significance  of  the  real  part  of  the  imaginary.  The 
calculations  are  much  simplified  by  the  introduction  of  imaginaries, 
ftod  we  can  arrive  at  the  physical  significance  of  the  equations  at  the 
Bnd  of  the  calculations  by  separating  the  real  quantities  from  the 
Lma^nary.  The  equation  gives  us  the  value  of  the  electric  force 
parallel  to  the  x  axis  of  a  plane-polarized  disturbance  travelling  along 
the  2;  axis,  at  any  time  t,  and  at  any  point  on  z^  m  being  of  course 
the  reciprocal  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  disturbance  travels  in  the 
medium. 

Differentiating  (6),     -^=__jr,    -^=^-  -j^  A , 
ftod  substituting  in  (5), 

Since  c'  is  complex,  m  must  also  be  complex,  and  we  can  write 
»  =  — p,-  J  in  which  ^is  the  velocity  of  propagation  and  k  a  constant. 
Substituting  this  value  in  (6), 

2ira  /      (1  -  lie)  \  2ir»t     2iru     2vkz 

n  whichTr=A, 


-  2iric  -    2ir» 


X-^Ae        ^e     ^^  ^/ (7> 


X 

-2int 


In  this  expression  Ae  \  which  represents  the  maximum  value 
^hich  X  has  during  a  complete  reversal,  is  seen  to  diminish  as  z 
icreases.  This  means  that  the  intensity  falls  off  as  we  proceed  along 
lie  z  axis,  or  that  absorption  takes  place. 

The  light,  after  traversing  a  thickness  equal  to  the  wave-length  A, 
;  decreased  in  amplitude  by  an  amount  6 -2"^*.  The  constant  k  is  the 
leasure  of  absorption,  and  is  called  the  absorption  index. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  get  the  equations  which  connect  tk 
refractive  index  n  and  the  absorption  index  #c,  with  the  constants  d 
the  medium, 

/.   €'  =  n2(l-K2-2tK) , (8) 

By  equations  (4)  and  (8)  we  have 

n->(l-tK)2=l  +  2 p^ (^) 

1  +  -a- 


T  T^ 


By  separating  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  this  equation  we  cu 
derive  two  relations,  from  which  n  and  k  can  be  determined. 

Normal  Dispersion. — In  the  case  of  normal  dispersion  we  are  dealing 
with  a  range  of  frequencies  which  does  not  include  the  free-period  « 

• 

the  electron.     The  term     a  can  in  this  case  be  neglected,  since  it 

T 

represents  friction,  and  friction  is  not  brought  into  play,  since  the 
electron  is  not  thrown  into  vibration.  This  makes  the  right-hand 
member  of  the  equation  real,  and  k  =  0.  The  expression  for  the 
refractive  index  reduces  to 

-^=i+S— ^> 0^ 

in  which  d,'  =  eN,  ^     \  r) 

For  a  medium  with  two  absorption  bands,  one  in  the  infra-red,  the 
other  in  the  ultra-violet,  the  formula  may  be  written 

7r=l+ r-r5  + 


■  -  (;■)" '  -  (v-y 


in  which  6^  is  the  value  of  ON  for  the  electrons  vibrating  with  ultnr 
violet  periods,  and  6^  the  value  of  ON  for  the  infrared  electapom. 

T.=  -*,  T,=  --,  r,  and  1\  being  the  free-periods  of  the  two  sets  ct 

electrons. 

This  formula  can  be  shown  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  Cauchy  series 
with  four  constants,  ^      q 

n-=  -A'T'^  +  A  +  Y^  +  Yl' 

in  which  T  is  the  period  of  the  light. 

If  7'  differs  considerably  from  1\  and  T^,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
radiations  belong  to  the  visible  spectrum,  and  the  medium  is  trane- 

parent,  ^^  will  be  a  small  fraction,  and  we  have,  by  division. 


1  - 
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For  the  infra-red  electrons  —  is  a  small  fraction,  and 


1  t2  t2  1  t2 


Developing  the  fraction  into  a  series  as  before,  the  expression  becomes 

-i,{..©%(a-}..... 

The  dispersion  formula  now  takes  the  form  (writing  in  place  of  t  the 
k«ctual  period  T) 

B'T^     6'T^     d'T'^     6'T^ 

7*    —  1  -r  V,  -r      «,2      ^      y>4  yr  2  7^  4   * 

•^hich  is  identical  with  the  four-constant  Cauchy  formula  just  given, 
rhe  term  A  of  this  formula,  which  is  independent  of  T,  has  the 
diysical  significance  A  —  \-\-6' 

The  dielectric  constant       c  =  1  +  2^ ;    .*.   c  -  ^  =  ^,, 

*»  the  difference  between  the  dielectric  constant  and  the  term  of  the 
dispersion  formula  which  is  free  from  jT,  represents  the  dielectric 
K^nstant  of  the  group  of  electrons  with  periods  corresponding  to  those 
*F  infra-red  radiations. 

The  coefficient  y^'  in  the  formula  represents  the  effect  of  the  electrons 
•^ith  infra-red  periods,  and  in  the  case  of  substances  with  dispersions 

■^presented  by  the  three-constant  formula  n^  —  A-\--^  +  -r,  though  we 

^^n  not  be  sure  that  there  are  no  absorption  bands  in  the  infra-red 
"'egion,  we  know  that  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  electrons  is  small. 
•  or  such  substances  A  should  represent  the  dielectric  constant. 

The  coefficient  A'  has  a  larger  value  for  water  than  for  any  other 
"J^nsparent  substance,  which  is  what  we  should  expect,  from  the  cir- 
^^imstance  that  water  is  the  least  diathermous  of  all  the  transparent 
Kl^edia.  If  we  assume  that  but  one  absorption  band  exists  in  the  infi*a- 
^^,  we  can  calculate  its  position  from  the  experimentally  determined 
"^lue  of  the  constants  A'  and  €-  A.     Referring  to  the  formula  we  find 

4lat  A'  corresponds  to  —^  and  c  -  ^  =  ^/,  from  which  we  have  for  the 

^riod  of  the  infra-red  electron 


^""'y-A 


A' 

t'  and  A  are  calculated  from  observations  of  the  dispersion,  while  c  is 
l^e  electrically  determined  dielectric  constant. 

The  absorption  band  determined  in  this  way  is  situated  at  a  point 
^  the  spectrum  corresponding  to  wave-length  '078  mm.  Rubens  and 
k^chkinass  found  {Wied.  Ann.^  65,  252,  1898)  that  the  long  heat  waves 
^ytained  by  multiple  reflections  from  sylvite  (X  =  61/a)  were  more 
trongly    absorbed    by   water-vapor    than    the    rays    from    rock-salt 

P.O.  Y 
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(X«=5]^).  This  makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  infra-red  bandii 
somewhere  beyond  Gift,  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  value  76fi 
calculated  by  Drude. 

Equation  (10)  can  be  written 


n 


e^r^ 


e^T,^ 


or 


n 


'AS  -  \,* 


.(11) 


in  which  ^  represents  the  dielectric  constant.  In  this  expression  ft 
have  substituted  wave-lengths  for  periods,  as  they  are  more  convenwrt 
to  work  with,  Xj,  being  the  wave-length  in  etfter  of  a  disturbance  of  4i 
same  period  as  that  of  the  electron  and  Mk^^hK^-  The  dispersion  rf| 
the  ordinary  ray  in  quartz  is  well  represented  if  we  take  the  summatiQn 
for  three  terms,  i.e,  for  three  absorption  bands. 
The  constants  have  been  determined  as  follows : 


J/i  =  -0106, 
3/3=71355, 


A/-2  =  -0106, 
A22  =  78-22, 
X}  =  430-56. 


6«=4-58. 


From  equation  (11)  we  see  that  these  constants  must  fulfil  tk 
relation 


^2 

The  sum  of  the  fractions  is  3*2,  while  h^  -- 1  =  3*58. 

The  discrepancy  can  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
one  or  more  other  absorption  bands  in  the  remote  ultra-violet  Hk 
wave-lengths  corresponding  to  the  positions  of  these  bands  are  so  aniB 
that  we  can  consider  them  equal  to  zero. 

If  the  sum  of  the  dielectric  constants  of  these  groups  of  el< 
is  e:,  we  have  6^  =  1  +  OJ  +  2(9;,  M^  =  O.'X^^, 

^o'=^--i-2§- 

In  the  present  case  8 J  =  -38. 

The  dielectric  constant  for  quartz  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  m 
borhood  of  4*6,  which  agrees  well  with  the  value  of  6*  detei 
optically. 

Anomalous  Dispersion  of  Sodium  Vapor. — We  will  begin  by 
sidering  the  remarkably  interesting  case  presented  by  the  vapor 
metallic  sodium.     This  vapor  has  two  very  strong  absorption 
(the  D  lines)  which  profoundly  affect   the  velocity  with  which  li| 
waves  traverse  the  vapor.     The  anomalous  dispersion  of  the  vapor 
first  observed  by  Kundt,  who  noticed,  when  projecting  a  contini 
spectrum  upon  a  screen,  a  sodium  flame  having  been  placed  in  front 
the  lens  to  exhibit  the  reversal  of  the  lines,  that   the  edges  of 
spectrum  immediately  adjacent  to  the  dark  absorption  lines  were  shgl 
curved   in  opposite  directions,  indiciiting  abnormally   high   and  Ic 
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icting  power  of  the  prismatic  absorbing  flame.     The  phenomenon 
been  subsequently  studied  by  Becquerel,  Julius,  Ebert  and  Wood, 
n  application  of  the  Sellmeier  formula,  which  is  identical  with  the 
ro-magnetic  formula  which  we  have  just  developed,  was  made  by 
I  Kelvin  (Phil,  Mag.,  47,  1899),  which  will  be  given  presently. 

we   write   the   formula  in   the   form   n^^l+^o — ro-»  ^^  which 

5893,  the  mean  wave-length  of  the  D  lines,  it  will  represent  fairly 
the  dispersion  of  the  vapor,  the  two  absorption  lines  being  so 
■  together  that  they  can  be  considered  as  one,  at  least  when  the 
r  is  very  dense.  If  we  give  to  A  values  slightly  larger  and  slightly 
ler  than  X^  we  shall  find  that  the  denominator  grows  less  as 
pproach  the  absorption  band  from  the  red  side,  resulting  in  a  rapid 
iase  of  71.  When  A  =  A„  the  denominator  becomes  0  and  n  —  x>. 
owever,  we  approach  the  absorption  band  from  the  side  of  the 
ter  wave-lengths  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  becomes  negative, 
h  gives  us  values  of  n  which  are  less  than  unity.  The  value  of  the 
ion  will  obviously  become  greater  than  one  eventually,  which  will 
us  for  n  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity.  Such  a  value  of 
•efractive  index  has  no  meaning  however,  though  we  may  interpret 
Lord  Kelvin  does  in  his  paper,  by  saying  that  it  indicates  that  no 
I  of  such  wave-lengths  as  give  an  imaginary  value  to  the  refractive 
X  can  enter  the  medium :  they  are  selectively  reflected.  It  is 
aps  questionable  whether  this  interpretation  is  allowable,  since 
formula,  as  we  are  usin^  it,  has  been  simplified  on  the  assumption 
it  is  only  to  be  applied  to  regions  of  the  spectrum  for  which  the 
tance  is  transparent,  a  region  which  obviously  does  not  contain 
vave-lengths  in  question,  owing  to  the  finite  width  of  the  absorption 

8. 

le  conception  is  useful,  however,  in  that  it  shows  us  that  the  failure 
;ht  to  penetrate  a  medium  may  result  from  other  causes  than  the 
ng  up  of  vibrations  within  the  medium  which  are  accompanied  by 
on.  In  the  latter  case  the  energy  is  used  up  in  heating  the 
um,  in  the  former  it  is  thrown  back  or  reflected.  It  is  clear  that 
e  density  of  the  sodium  vapor  is  increased,  the  numerator  of  the 
ion  increases.  For  a  very  dense  vapor  the  range  of  wave-lengths 
b  give  to  n  an  imaginary  value  stretch  farther  away  from  the 
r,  of  the  absorption  line  towards  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the 
rum.  We  should  therefore  expect  that  the  dark  band  seen  in 
pectrum  of  the  transmitted  light  would  widen  out  on  this  side  as 
ensity  of  the  vapor  increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  widens  out 
»th  sides.  Moreover,  it  widens  in  a  similar  way  jf  we  increase  the 
h  of  the  absorbing  column,  holding  the  density  constant,  which 
B  it  seem  probable  that  the  broad  band  is  caused  by  true  absorption, 
lot  by  selective  reflection. 

»tudy  of  the  dispersion  of  the  vapor  of  metallic  sodium  has  been 
by  Wood,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  simplest  form  of  the  dis- 
m  formula  which  we  have,  namely  the  one  given  above.^ 


Kxl,  "  A  Quantitative  Determination  of  the  Anomalous  Dispersion  of  Sodium 
."  Phii.  Mag.,  Sept.  1904. 
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As  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  this  vapor  are  among  the 
beautiful  in  physical  optics,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them  in 
detail. 

If  we  place  a  number  of  pieces  of  clean  sodium  in  a  tube  rf 
Jena  glass,  the  ends  of  which  are  closed  with  small  pieces  of  thin 
glass,  and  exhaust  the  tube  on  a  mercurial  pump,  on  heating  the  i 
side  strongly  with  small  Bunsen  flames,  the  sodium  vapor  shows 
little  inclination  to  distil  to  the  cold  parts  of  the  tube.     It  condc 
to  be  sure,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tube,  but  is  given  off  so  much 
rapidly  from  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal  than  it  can  difiiiae  tol 
upper  portion   that  the  density  gradient  is  very  steep.     01 
on  the  deviation  produced  by  the  non-homogeneous  cylinder  show 
the  equivalent  prism  has  a  form  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  250,  Ak 


Fio.  250. 

density  gradient  being  steeper  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube.    To^ 
good  definition  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  place  in  front  of 
an  opaque  screen  perforated  with  a  wide  horizontal  slit.    The 
prepared,  used  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described, 
strong  anomalous  dispersion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  D  lines 
distinctness. 


^  pomp 


U  \,'\    {f1 

n  n  n 


Fig.  251 


These  tubes  can  be  very  easily  prepared,  and  give  no 
They  are,  however,  apt  to  crack  if  reheated,  after  having  beeqj^j 
to  cool.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  sodium  in  se] 
lumps,  as  the  action  is  not  the  formation  of  a  number 
sodium  vapor,  but  a  cylinder  of  vapor,  very  dense  along  the 
floor  of  the  tube,  and  decreasing  to  very  nearly  zero  along  the  top. 
it  is  desired  to  prepare  a  tube  for  purposes  of  demonstration,  a  tube 
thin  steel  such  as  can  be  procured  at  any  bicycle  repair  shop  is  prefi 
able,  as  it  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  In  this  case  it  is  necesss 
to  lay  a  thick  pad  of  wet  asbestos  paper  along  the  top  of  the  tube,  sin 
the  more  uniform  heating  which  results  from  the  better  conductivity 
the  steel  is  detrimental  to  the  formation  of  the  non-homogeneo 
cylinder  of  vapor,  which  only  takes  place  when  the  temperatQ 
gradient  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tube  is  very  steep.    T 
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>labe  glass  ends  are  fastened  on  with  sealing-wax,  a  small  glass  lube 
leing  sealed  in  through  which  the  air  is  exhausted.     See  Fig.  251. 

The  tube  is  heat^  on  the  under  side  by  a  row  of  small  Bunsen 
>uraer8,  turned  down  low,  the  tips  of  the  flames  just  touching  the  metal. 
The  amount  of  dispersion  can  be  regulated  by  turning  the  flames  up  or 
lown.  The  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  dispersion  consists  of  a.  hori- 
sontal  slit  on  which  the  crater  of  an  arc  lamp  is  focused.  If  a  Nemst 
lamp  is  available  it  may  advantageously  be  substituted  for  the  illumi- 
[Uit«d  slit,  the  glower  b«iiig  mounted  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the 
»>Uimator  dispensed  with.  The  light  from  the  slit  is  made  parallel 
by  a  lens,  and  after  traversing  the  sodium  tube,  is  focused  on  the  slit 
of  a  small  spectroscope  by  means  of  a  second  lens.  It  is  almost  as 
latis&ctory  to  use  a  single  lens  passing  the  convergent  beam  through 
the  dispersion  tube. 


If  it  is  desired  to  show  the  anomalous  spedram,  a  low  power  eye- 
poce  is  substituted  for  the  spectroscope.  The  appearance  of  this 
spectrum  is  shown  in  the  coloreci  frontispiece  (Fig-  1  )- 

To  obtain  sufficient  dispersion  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube  should 
1m  above  40  cms.  long,  when  the  spectrum  presents  a  superb  sight,  the 
colors  being  of  great  purity  and  intensity.  If  the  electric  arc  is  em- 
l^oyed  as  the  source  of  li^ht,  the  extreme  violet  will  be  found  to  occupy 
^s  positioti  of  the  undeviated  image  of  the  slit.  Then  comes  the  blue, 
toraetimes  in  contact  with  the  violet  and  sometimes  slightly  separated 
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by  a  fine  dark  line,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  violet  light  com«l 
the  fluted  carbon  band  of  the  arc,  which  is  separated  from  the  Um 
a  comparatively  dark  region.  Then  cornea  a  wide  gap  corresppn 
to  light  absorbed  by  the  sodium  vapor  in  the  blue-green  regiwi 
channelled  spectrum),  and  above  this  a  beautiful  flare  of  color  nii| 
from  blue-green  through  grass-green  to  yellow.  The  red  and  on 
portion  of  the  spectrum  is  on  the  other  side  of  or  below  the  undevi 
image,  forming  another  brilliant  Hare  of  color.  It  is  separated  I 
the  violet  by  a  wide  dark  band,  due  to  the  absorption  in  the  viciiut 


the  D  lines.  If  the  density  of  the  vapor  is  increased  by  heating 
tube  to  a  higher  temperatiire  the  red  Hare  extends  lower  down,  gi 
fainter,  and  finally  fades  away,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Si 
absorption  bands  in  the  red.  The  green  and  blue  persist,  ho« 
becoming  more  widely  separated,  hut  finally  the  green  diaappeare  ab 
entirely.  It  is  best  to  arrange  the  gas-«ock  so  that  the  height  ol 
flames  can  be  controlled  without  leaving  the  eye-piece,  for  it  ii 
prising  how  slight  a  change  is  necessary  to  completely  alter  the  gel 
appearance  of  the  spectriim. 

The  glass  tube  should  not  be  allowed  to  cool  until  the  experime 
at  an  end,  otherwise  it  will  immediately  Hy  to  pieces  as  soon  ».' 
flame  is  again  applied  to  it. 

If  the  spectroscope  is  placed  with  its  slit  in  the  position  o 
eye-piece,  i.e.  with  the  image  of  the  horizontal  slit  or  Nernst  gl 
sharply  focused  on  it,  the  spectrum  appears  as  in  Figs,  252,  253,  i 
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Dhotographs.  The  anomalously  dispersed  spectra  are  also 
he  colored  frontispiece  (Figs.  2).^ 

irtz  spectrograph  is  used,  and  the  tube  closed  with  quartz 
(  light  being  collimated  and  focused  by  means  of  concave 
flectors,  this  spectrum  can  be  photographed  well  down  into 
iolet,  when  anomalous  dispersion  will  bo  found  to  occur  at 
nolet  absorption  lines,  though  it  is  much  feebler  here,  as 
Fig.  254. 

we  can  measure  the  relative  indices  of  the  vapor  by  this 
e  have  no  means  of  determining  the  absolute  values,  for  we 
leans  of  knowing  the  angle  of  the  prism  of  vapor,  which  is 
lent  of  the  non-homogeneous  cylinder. 

5  values  have,  however,  been  obtained  by  means  of  the 
eter,  by  comparing  and  measuring  the  shifts  of  the  fringes 
y  introducing  a  given  amount  of  sodium  vapor  into  the  path 
be  interfering  beams.  A  full  description  of  the  methods  and 
employed  will  be  found  in  the  paper  referred  to.  In  brief, 
i  in  placing  a  sodium  tube,  electrically  heated,  between  two 
Tors  of  a  Michelson  interferometer.     Uniform  heating  was 


Fig.  254. 

in  this  case,  as  no  prismatic  action  was  desired.  The 
b  was  illuminated  with  two  sources  of  light,  one  a  helium 
tube  which  gives  us  a  bright  yellow  light,  Z^g,  very  near 
n  absorption  band,  the  other  a  spectroscope  arranged  to 
beam  of  approximately  monochromatic  light  in  any  desired 
le  spectrum.  Two  sets  of  fringes  were  thus  formed,  and 
of  the  systems  were  recorded  by  two  observers  as  sodium 

formed  in  the  tube.  To  obtain  the  dispersion  very  near 
ption  band,  the  helium  tube  was  placed  in  a  powerful 
Held,  which  causes  the  line  to  become  double  (with  suitable 
snt  of  the  apparatus).  The  two  components  were  of  very 
J  same  wave-length,  the  distance  between  them  being  about 

distance  between  the  D  lines,  yet  the  dispersion  of  the 

so  powerful  that  the  two  sets  of  fringes  were  displaced  at 
different  that  the  fringes  disappeared  entirely  at  regular 
owing  to  their  **  out-of  step  "  superposition. 
)loying  the  method  of  "crosseu  prisms,"  relative  determina- 
;  made  still  closer  to  the  D  lines  than  the  helium  line.  To 
Feet  close  to  and  between  the  D  lines,  the  tube  should  only 
y   heated,  and  a   grating   spectroscope   employed.     As   the 

est  branch  of  the  dispensed  spectra  is  a  little  too  far  to  the  left  in 
►iece. 
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vapor  prism  forms,  we  see  presently  the  portions  of  the  spectm 
adjacent  to  the  absorption  lines  curve  away  in  opposite  directiona,  m 
shown  in  Fig.  355.  As  the  vapor  becomes  denser,  the  light  & 
appears  between  the  V  lines,  and  we  have  the  stage  previoo^ 
described. 

Absolute  values  of  the  refractive  index  were  obtained  by  httlat 
the  tube  to  a  known  temperature,  meusuring  the  length  of  the  np> 
column,  and  counting  the  fringe  shift  produced  when  monochromiBc 
light  of  known  wave-length  was  used  to  illuminate  the  instrument 


The  BefVaction  and  Dispersion  of  Sodtum  Vapor  of  Great  Density  — 

A  knowledge  of  the  absoluto  value  of  the  refractive  index  of  the 
vapor,  and  its  dispersion,  enables  us  to  compile  a  table  of  the  refractive 
indices  for  all  wave-lengths,  for  vapors  of  burying  density.  This  ha; 
been  done  for  the  very  dense  vapor  obtained  by  heating  a  vacuuTu 
tube  containing  the  metal  lo  the  temperature  of  64i'  C.  A  column 
of  the  vapor  at  this  icmperatui'o  S  cms.  in  length  examined  by  trans- 
mitted light  has  a  diatiiict  blue  color,  as  a  result  of  the  channelled 
absorption  spectrum.  The  values  arc  giien  in  the  following  table, 
and  will  be  spoken  of  in  future  as  "observed  values"  to  distinguisb 
them  from  values  calculated  from  the  dispersion  formula.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  sodium  vapor  as  dense  as  that  with  which  ve 
are  dealing  in  the  present  case  has  an  absorption  band  at  the  /'  lin«s 
broad  enough  to  completely  cut  out  everything  down  to  and  even 
below  the  helium  tine,  at  least  for  all  thicknesses  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  work.  On  this  account  we  are  obliged  to  calculate  the 
refr.ictivo  indices  within  this  region  from  observations  made  with  a 
less  dense  vapor,  a  method  which  in  the  present  case  is  probf.blj 
allowable  within  certniii  limits.  A  thin  enough  sheet  of  the  vapor 
would  probably  transmit  light  within  this  region  with  a  velocity 
indicated    by    the    calculated    indices.      The    tjuesiion    of    selective 
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Eit  the  surface,  and  refusal  to  transmit  the  radiation  will 
red  presently. 

following  table  the  wave-lengths  are  given  in  the  first 
le  fringe  displacements  in  comparison  with  helium  light 
)nd  column.  These  values,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
le  red,  blue- violet,  and  ultra-violet,  were  obtained  with  the 
iter. 

lird  column  are  given  the  actual  fringe  shifts  which  would 
T  a  layer  of  vapor  8  cms.  thick  (effective  thickness  16  cms.), 
fourth  column  the  refractive  indices.  The  indices  calcu- 
the  dispersion  formula  are  given  in  the  fifth  column,  for 
r  comparison  with  the  observed  values.  More  will  be  said 
.  the  next  section. 


.dative  Shift.       ToUl  Shift.       Ref.  Index  Obs. 

Ref.  Index  Calcul 

2 

25 

1000117 

4 

50 

1000197 

6 

75 

1000291 

1-000286 

7 

88 

1000335 

11 

1.38 

1000523 

1-00052 

14 

175 

1-000658 

20 

250 

1  -000934 

25 

313 

1  001 164 

33 

413 

1001532 

60 

750 

1  002972 

100 

12.50 

0-995410 

0-9958 

67 

834 

0*996929 

0-99692 

50 

625 

0-997711 

40 

500 

0-998172 

0-99815 

33 

413 

0-998492 

25 

313 

0-998862 

20 

250 

0-999093 

11 

138 

0-999505 

9 

113 

0-999599 

7-4 

92 

0-999650 

4 

50 

0-9998294 

0-999829 

3-6 

45 

0-9998481 

2-9 

36 

0-9998807 

0-999885 

1-4 

17-5 

0-9999508 

0-999965 

1-09 

13-6 

0-9999698 

0-9 

11-4 

0-9999768 

0-999987 

0-7 

8-7 

0-9999877 

0-999995 

ACTIVE  Indices  in 

THE  Vicinity  of  the 

D  Links. 

X. 

n  Cal. 

n  Obs. 

5875 

0-9958 

0-9954 

5882 

0-9890 

0-9908 

5885 

0-9830 

0-9870 

58866 

0-9750 

0-9740 

58884 

0-9450 

0-9443 

58896 

0-697 

0-614 

5991 

1-0046 

5904 

1  -0092 

5901 

10 1.38 

58994 

101 84 

58976 

1  -0057 

5897 

I  094 

58964 

1-386 
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For  A.  =  00  the  value  of  n  is  calculated  to  be  1*0000275,  while  b 
A.  =  4167  it  is  0'99997o,  the  deviations  being  the  same  in  both  cum 
but  in  opposite  directions. 

For  wave-lengths  immediately  adjoining  the  D  lines  the  refnctiT) 
index  has  been  found  to  have  a  value  as  high  as  1  *d8,  as  great  as  tbi 
of  some  liquids,  while  the  dispersion  is  so  great  even  at  the  position  o 
the  Z>3  line  of  helium,  that«  could  we  form  a  prism  of  the  vapor  giTioj 
the  same  deviation  as  a  60**  glass  prism,  we  could  by  its  aid  separate  i 
double  line  in  the  spectrum,  with  components  twenty  times  as  clos 
as  the  sodium  lines  by  an  amount  as  great  as  the  distance  between  tin 
red  and  blue  of  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  glass  prism. 

The  vapor  is  remarkable  in  that  all  waves  on  the  blue  side  of  the  J 
lines  travel  in  it  with  a  higher  velocity  than  in  a  vacuum.  In  otbe 
words  they  are  accelerated.  All  light  of  wave-length  greater  than  th> 
D  lines  is  retarded  as  in  ordinary  media.  This  is  seen  at  once  froo 
our  first  experiment,  the  sodium  prism  deviating  one  half  of  th^ 
spectrum  in  one  direction,  the  other  in  the  opposite. 

Application  of  the  Besolts  to  the  Dispersion  Formula. — The  simploi 
form  of  the  dispersion  formula,  developed  from  electro-magnetic  con 
siderations  for  a  medium  with  a  single  absorption  band,  is 

771  A.2 
rt=  1  + 


fit 

in  which  m  is  a  constant,  A,  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed, 
and  A.^  the  wave-length  at  the  center  of  the  absorption  band. 

The  vapor  of  sodium  has,  of  course,  a  pair  of  very  close  absorption 
bands  (the  D  lines),  which  are  chiefly  effective  in  modifying  the 
refractivity  of  the  medium.  The  ultra-violet  bands  affect  the  dis- 
persion in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  their  effect  can  be  neglected 
in  comparison  with  the  stronger  band,  except  for  wave-lengths  veir 
close  to  them. 

The  first  question  to  consider  is  whether  we  are  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  D  lines  as  a  single  absorption  band  in  the  case  of  tbe 
very  dense  vapor.  If  we  consider  the  medium  as  having  a  singl« 
band,  and  assign  to  A^  the  value  5893  (a  point  midway  between  tie 
D  lines),  we  snail  find  that  the  observed  and  calculated  values  rf 
the  refractive  index  agree  very  closely,  up  to  within  a  distance  of 
the  band  about  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  D^  line  of  helium.  If  ^^ 
attempt  to  go  closer  than  this  we  immediately  find  discrepancies 
which  become  larger  as  we  approach  the  D  lines. 

The  constant  in  in  the  above  formula  can  be  determined  from 
single  observation  of  the  refractivity.     It  was  determined  from  t*^ 
values,  namely,  the  refractivity  for  the  green  line  of  mercury  (A =5^ 
and  that  for  A  =  585,  the  latter  wave-length  being  quite  close  to  '^ 
D  lines.     Since  the  refractivity  has  widely  different  values  for  tl:*^ 
two  wave-lengths,  we  should  expect  the  difference  between  the  *- 
calculated  values  to  be  a  maximum  in  this  case,  in  the  event  of 
dispersion  being  incorrectly  represented  by  the  formula.     The  viu*- 
for  m  found  in  the  two  cases  were  0*000056  and  0*000054,  a     ^ 
prisingly  close  agreement.     The  mean  value  m=»0'00065  was  ta 
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itnd  the  indices  for  a  number  of  wave-lengths  calculated.  Some  of 
bhese  values  are  given  in  the  table  of  refractive  indices,  and  they  will 
be  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  the  observed  values.  The  values 
calculated  between  the  helium  line  and  the  D  lines  are  given  in  the 
second  part  of  the  table. 

An  inspection  of  the  formula  shows  us  that,  according  as  we  are 
on  the  red  or  blue  side  of  the  absorption  band,  the  refractive  index 
is  given  by  adding  to  (or  subtracting  from)  unity,  the  value  of  the 

sonstant  w  =  0*000055  multiplied  by  the  fraction  —       -^.     In   the 

case  of  all  other  substances  showing  anomalous  dispersion,  aniline  dyes 
for  example,  to  the  dispersion  of  which  a  formula  has  been  applied, 
the  value  of  this  fraction  never  exceeds  3  or  4,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  applying  it  to  wave-lengths  very  close  to  the  center  of  the 
band.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  dispersion  of  nitroso  dimethyl- 
miline,  with  its  strong  absorption  band  at  A  =  43,  we  cannot  obtain 

A.2 
iccurate  data  nearer  than  A  =  50.     In  this  case  -o — ^—5  =  3*9. 

^  7  "^"^ 
In  the  case  of  sodium  vapor  the  value  of  the  fraction  may  be  several 

hundred  or  even  thousand.     In  the  case  of  A  =5882  the  fraction  is 

367,  and  yet  the  observed  and  calculated  values  agree  closely.     For 

A  =  58884  the  fraction  is  1940;  and  for  A  =  5889  6  we  have  a  value  as 

high  as  3944.     The  product  of  these  very  large  numbers  and  the 

small  fraction  0*000055  give,  however,  values  of  the  index  which  are 

in  close  agreement  with  the  observed  values. 

Discrepancies  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  D  lines  which 

can  be  explained  in  the  following  way.     To  get  values  in  any  way 

consistent  with  the  observed  values  it  was  necessary  to  assign  to  A^ 

the  value  of  the  D^  line,  the  mean  value  5893  being  too  far  removed 

from  the  wave-lengths  in  question  to  give  the  requisite  steepness  to 

the  curve.     The  calculated  values,  therefore,  apply  to  a  medium  with 

a  single  band  at  D^  and  with  a  constant  m  =  0  00055.     This  gives  us 

a  pretty  good  approximation  to  the  observed  curve,  but  the  latter 

is  due  to  the  combined  effects  of  the  bands  D^  and  D^,  the  presence 

of  the  Z>,  band  tending  to  make  the  observed  curve  flatter  than  the 

calculatea.     A  more  correct  approximation    could   be  obtained    by 

assigning  to   A„  a  value   intermediate  between  Do  and  5893.     The 

proper  method  of  procedure  would,  of  course,  be  to  make  use  of  two 

niembers  in  the  dispersion  formula,  one  for   D^  and  the  other  for 

r    ^2,  thus : 

2_i         ^^^''  '^'^^ 

^  "    "^  A>  -  A  2  +  A2  -  A^.2- 

"  fn  and  m  were  each  assigned  the  same  value  obtained  by  dividing 

our  original  value  by  2,  in  all  probability  a  very  close  approximation 

]^oald  be  obtained  in  the  region  in  question.     This  has  not  been  done 

lor  two  reasons.     In  the  first  place  it  does  not  appear  as  if  much 

''^puld  be  learned  by  the  procedure,  and  in  the  second  place  m  and 

^  are  not  equal,  as  is  shown  by  the  stronger  dispersion  near  Z)^*  and 

J^ntil  the  relative  values  have  been  determined  we  are  not  in  a  position 

^  'nrite  the  two-member  formula  accurately.     It  is  doubtful  whether 
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anything  new  would  come  out  of  such  a  determination,  and  it  was 
on  that  account  not  attempted. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  interest  is  the  question  of  the  indicei 
represented  by  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  absorption  band  on  the  blue  side.  Lord  Kelvin  inter 
prets  this  as  indicating  that  no  light  of  such  wave-lengths  enters  the 
medium ;  in  other  words,  it  is  metallically  reflected. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  he  has  explained  the  apparent  greater 
broadening  of  the  D  lines  on  the  more  refrangible  side  in  some  of 
BecquerePs  photographs.  In  the  case  with  which  we  are  dealing  the 
second  term  of  our  original  formula  does  not  become  less  than  unity 

until  we  reach  wavelength  58898,  which  we  get  by  equating  — — ^^ 

to  unity  and  solving  for  A. 

This  shows  us  that,  even  with  a  vapor  so  dense  that  both  D  lines 
run  together  and  broaden  out  into  a  wide  band,  we  do  not  get  valiies 
of  the  index  which  are  imaginary  until  we  are  within  0*2  of  an 
Angstrom  unit  of  the  D  line,  or,  in  other  words,  until  we  are  within 
a  distance  of  D  equal  to  ^V  ^^  ^^^  distance  between  D.  and  D^ 

In  the  case  of  the  comparatively  rare  vapor  employed  by  Becquerel 
we  should  have  to  approach  much  closer  than  this  to  get  the  imaginary 
values.  This  makes  it  appear  certain  that  the  greater  broadening  on 
the  more  refrangible  side,  if  it  exists,  must  be  assigned  to  some  other 
cause  than  imaginary  values  of  the  refractive  index. 

The  medium  is  exceptionally  interesting  in  that  its  dispersion  can 
be  represented  throughout  the  entire  range  of  wave-lengths  without 
taking  the  extinction  coefficient  into  account,  as  is  always  necessary 
in  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  absorption 
band. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

ABSORPTION  OF  LIGHT. 

Thb  transmission  of  light  through  a  material  medium  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  absorption,  regardless  of  the  color 
or  wave-length  of  the  light.  Media  which  we  commonly  speak  of 
as  transparent,  if  not  employed  in  too  great  thickness,  transmit 
without  appreciable  absorption  the  range  of  wave-lengths  comprised 
within  the  region  of  the  visible  spectrum. 

In  general,  however,  they  exercise  powerful  absorption  in  the  infra- 
red and  ultra-violet  regions,  and  if  a  sufficiently  great  thickness  is 
employed,  absorption  will  be  found  present  even  in  the  range  of 
visible  radiations.  Pure  water,  which  is  one  of  the  most  transparent 
Bubfitances  which  we  have,  in  long  columns  appears  distinctly  blue, 
showing  that  it  absorbs  more  or  less  completely  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  The  same  is  true  of  most  varieties  of  glass.  The  definition 
**  transparent "  is  thus  seen  to  be  purely  arbitrary,  there  being  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  a  perfectly  transparent  substance. 

The  character  of  the  absorption  exerted  by  any  substance  can  be 
best  observed  by  receiving  the  transmitted  light  on  the  slit  of 
a  spectroscope,  when  dark  regions  will  be  observed  in  the  spectrum, 
corresponding  in  position  to  the  wave-lengths  absorbed.  If  the 
absorbing  medium  is  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  which  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  slit  of  the  instrument,  we  can  observe  at  once  the 
effect  of  increased  thickness,  the  form  of  the  absorption  curve  being 
pictured  in  the  spectrum.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  as  the 
thickness  increases  the  absorption  band  widens  out.  One  edge  of  the 
spectrum  shows  us  the  absorption  of  a  thin  layer,  the  other  edge  that 
of  a  thick  layer,  intervening  portions  corresponding  to  intermediate 
thicknesses.  The  resultant  curve  is  sometimes  symmetrical,  but  more 
often  not  so,  and  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  theory 
of  absorption,  that  the  form  of  this  curve  depends  upon  a  number  of 
different  factors.  The  absorption  spectra  of  about  150  aniline  dyes 
have  been  photographed  and  published  in  the  form  of  an  atlas  by 
Wood  and  Uhler.  A  wedge-shaped  layer  of  the  liquid  was  used 
contained  in  a  quartz  cell  which  was  placed  in  contact  w^ith  the  slit 
of  a  large  grating  spectroscope.  Photographs  were  in  this  way 
obtained  showing  the  position  and  forms  of  all  absorption  bands,  both  in 
the  visible  and  ultra-violet  regions.  These  photographs  are  extremely 
useful  in  the  preparation  of  screens  for  absorbing  particular  regions  of 
the  spectrum.     Three  of  these  pictures  are  reproduced  in  Fig.  256, 
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and  show  the  absorption  of  nitroBO  dimethyl-antliii«,  anntnilie.  ail 
potassium  pemian^tiate.  We  shall  first  examine  the  phenonunori  (f  I 
absorption  in  a  general  way,  and  then  in  its  relation  to  other  uluidll 
related  phenomena,  such  as  disperaion,  emission,  and  the  bwuiurwl 
tion  of  the  absorbed  radiations  into  other  types  of  energy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  subject  we  shall  find  it  conveuieni  al 
distinguish  between  two  ty|>es  of  absorption :  general,  in  whicb  tbl 
absorbing  power  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  wave-lengths,  :>;  ' 
over  a  fairly  wide  range,  and  selective,  when  the  absorbed  n. 
more  or  less  limited  in  extent.  The  absorption  of  metal  fiL^i 
lamp-bluck  represents  the  firet  type  fairly  well.     The  light  trwi-Eiiiiiiti  I 


through  thin  layers  ilitl'urs  but  slightly  in  its  composition  from  the 
original  light,  and  exhibits  theiefoi-e  but  little  color.  Of  courst^'  then 
are  excejilionrt.  lor,  as  in  well  known,  thin  films  of  gold  trani-niit  ui 
excess  of  giecii  light,  while  silver  is  fairly  transparent  to  the  iillr*- 
violet.  Aniline  dyes,  iind  in  fact  all  colored  media,  represent  the 
SL-cond  type,  certain  colors  being  freely  transmitted,  while  otb^i^  u« 
strongly  aI>sorhed.  ^\'hen  we  come  to  consider  the  theory  of  the 
phenomena,  wc  shall  sec  that  the  causes  of  the  absorption  are  radicjUf 
difTcront  in  the  two  eases,  though  in  many  cases  both  coD<litiont 
may  otcnr  sininltancously  in  one  and  the  same  medium. 

Coefficient    of   Transmission:    Dichromatism. — If    the    absorbing 
medium  is  homogeneous,  the  (|uantity  of  light  of  a  given  wave-length 
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ich  is  absorbed  will  be  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  medium 
versed.  If  we  represent  the  intensity  of  the  light  that  enters  the 
nt  surface  of  the  medium  by  /,  the  intensity  after  transmission 
ongh  unit  thickness  can  be  represented  by  la,  in  which  a  is  a 
ction  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  medium,  and  the  wave-length 
ihe  light.  If  the  same  fraction  is  absorbed  by  each  successive  layer, 
is  clear  that  the  intensity,  after  traversing  a  thickness  c  of  the 
lium,  will  be  /a*,  the  quantity  a  being  called  the  coefficient  of 
ismission. 

^he  coefficient  of  transmission  varies  with  the  color,  and  the 
urgent  light  is  therefore  colored.  In  the  case  of  most  absorbing 
lia  the  color  of  the  transmitted  light  does  not  depend  to  any 
It  degree  on  the  thickness,  the  depth  or  saturation  merely  increas- 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  color  depends  on  the  thickness, 
>  layers,  for  example,  appearing  green  and  thick  layers  red. 
Il  substances  are  said  to  exhibit  dichromatism.  Some  of  the 
ine  dyes,  or  mixtures  of  them,  show  the  phenomenon.  Thin  layers 
flolation  of  cyanine  appear  blue :  thick  layers  red.  The  addition 
litftla  nitrosoKlimethyl-aniline  to  the  solution  gives  us  a  green-red 
ponmtic  liquid,  as  has  been  shown  by  Pfliiger.  The  explanation  of 
flkuge  of  tint  is  very  simple.  Suppose  we  have  a  substance 
k  absorbs  the  yellow  and  blue.  The  transmitted  light  then 
isita  of  a  mixture  of  red  and  green.  Let  us  assume,  as  is  usually 
MM|  that  the  intensity  of  the  green  is  greater  than  that  of 
rod.  Writing  for  these  intensities  Ig  >  /,.  and  assuming  that  the 
taient  of  transmission  of  the  green  is  greater  than  that  of  the  red, 
m^  it  follows  that  for  small  thicknesses  I/ig*  will  be  greater  than 
r  wliile  the  reverse  will  be  true  for  thick  layers.  This  is  at  once 
Mot  if  we  call  the  original  intensities  of  the  green  and  red  100  and 
tmd  the  coefficients  of  transmission  -5  and  '8,  and  calculate  the 
■itiea  of  the  transmitted  colors  for  several  different  thicknesses. 
f.will  be  equal  for  a  thickness  c  given  by  the  equation 

Igii/  =  /,«/, 

Ung  the  logarithms  of  both  sides, 

^  ^  log  /,  -  log  Ig 
log  a,  -  log  a/ 

>r  this  thickness  the  intensities  of  the  red  and  green  will  be  equal, 
the  color  of  the  transmitted  light  will  appear  to  be  yellow,  for  a 
/ure  of  red  and  green  light  produces  the  sensation  of  yellow  when 
jd  in  proper  proportions.  An  excellent  mixture  for  illustrating 
can  be  formed  by  dissolving  "  brilliant  green  "  and  "  napthalene 
)w  "  in  hot  Canada  balsam  and  pressing  the  mixture  between  two 
\  plates  in  the  form  of  an  acut«  prism.  The  balsam  should  be 
iously  boiled  down  until  a  drop  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  the  dyes 
Id  not  be  added  until  the  fluid  has  cooled  somewhat,  otherwise 
are  apt  to  decompose.  The  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  will  appear 
1,  the  thick  edge  red,  and  the  intermediate  portions,  where  we 
equality  of  transmission,  yellow. 
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If  some  of  the  same  mixture  is  moulded  into  a  prism  of  twentjv' 
thirty  degrees  angle,  the  mechanism  of  dichromatism  can  be  bdautafolf  ^ 
shown  by  observing  a  lamp  flame  through  it.  The  prism  wiUskvl 
the  red  image  well  separated  from  the  green,  and  the  latter  will  k] 
found  to  be  extinguished  more  rapidly  than  the  former  as  the  prism  iii 
moved  laterally  before  the  eye. 

Our  equations  for  color  show  us  as  well  that  the  color  of  thetmn* 
mitted  light,  for  a  ^iven  thickness,  will  vary  with  the  composidoo  i : 
the  original  light.  If  the  plate  of  stained  balsam  is  examined  by  gH* 
light  and  then  by  day -light,  it  will  be  found  that  parts  of  it  will  appetf 
red  in  the  former  and  green  in  the  latter  case.  A  solution  of  cyamtt 
and  nitroso-dimethyl-aniline  in  alcohol  appears  red  by  lamp-lig^ 
and  l)ottle-green  by  day-light.  The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  Ijj 
the  gem  Alexandrite,  round  in  the  Urals. 

Body  Oolor  and  Sarfeice  Oolor.  —  The  colors  of  most  natural  objeeU 
result  from  absorption.     The  light  penetrates  their  surfaces,  and  thea 
suffers  internal  reflections  or  refractions  and  emerges  robbed  oftlte 
rays  which  are  most  strongly  absorbed.     If  this  is  to  happen  it  is  dor 
that  the  substance  must  not  be  homogeneous,  otherwise  the  reflectioDi 
and   refractions,   which  return  the  unabsorbed  light,  will  not  ooenr. 
It  is  thus  incorrect  to  say  that  colored  pigments  reflect  certain  colon 
more   strongly  than  others.     If  the  pigment  particles  formed  a  con- 
tinuous and  homogeneous  medium,  no  color  whatever  would  appear  in 
the  reflected  light,  which  would  be  white.     If  any  color  appeared,  as  it 
might  if  the  pigment  were  a  very  powerful  absorbent,  it  would  be  the 
tint  complementary  to  the  one  exhibited  by  the  powder.     Cases  of  thii 
nature  we  shall  consider  presently. 

Since  pigments  produce  color  by  absorption  it  is  at  once  apparent 
why  a  mixture  of  two  pigments  does  not  exhibit  the  color  which  we 
should  obtain  if  we  actually  mixed  the  colored  lights  which  they  appear 
to  reflect.  The  light  reflected  from  the  mixture  is  the  residual  color 
which  remains  after  the  dual  absorption  has  taken  place.  For  example, 
if  we  mix  yellow  light  and  blu*i  light  we  get  white,  while  a  mixture 
of  a  blue  and  yell<»w  pigment  appears  green.  The  reason  of  this  i^ 
that  the  yellow  pigment  absorbs  the  blue  and  violet,  the  blue  pigment 
the  red  and  yellow,  the  mixture  absorbing  everything  except  the 
green. 

The  nature  of  pigments  can  be  well  studied  by  preparing  a  number 
of  beads  of  fused  borax,  colored  with  varying  amounts  of  cobalt  ff 
we  powder  a  ])ead  which  appeared  bright  blue  by  transmitted  light,  we 
shall  And  that  the  powder  is  white,  the  reason  being  that  the  light 
in  this  case  does  not  penetrate  a  sufficient  thickness  of  the  absorbing 
medium.  A  bead  colored  so  dense  as  to  appear  black  will,  however, 
furnish  us  with  a  blue  pigment  when  it  is  reduced  to  powder.  Pig* 
ments  then  are  very  powerful  absorbing  media,  and  if  they  could  he 
obtained  in  homogeneous  masses  would  be  intensely  opaque,  even  in 
fairly  thin  sheets. 

If  we  go  on  increasing  the  absorbing  power  we  shall  finally  obaer'* 
a  phenomenon  of  a  different  nature.  The  color,  instead  of  being 
absorbed,  is  selectively  reflected.  Substances  which  possess  this  pw 
perty  are  said  to  exhibit  surface  color.     The  aniline  dyes  are  excellent 
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ifdes.    A  dye  which  in  solution  absorbs  green  light,  appearing 

pnrple  by  transmitted  light,  in  the  solid  state  reflects  green  light 

ijj.^'i  iakitively.      Absorption    is,   however,   not    the    only   factor    which 

^4^^'^''^^    ^his  selective  reflection,   and   we  often   find   misleading 

^■titements  in  text-books  on  optics,   it  being  frequently  stated  that 

•xiii*'*®  wave-lengths  most  copiously  reflected  are  the  ones  most  strongly 

•Qi^JTi^l^^orbed.     This  is  by  no  means  the  case.     Cyanine,  for  example,  has  a 

aiiTl^toong  absorption  band  in  the  yellow,  while  the  color  of  the  selectively 

:  r-^J*^ected  light  is  purple,  not  so  very  different  in  hue  from  that  of  the 

c  if  I  ^BMwmitted  light     If  we  examine  the  spectrum  of  the  reflected  light, 

'^  iiJ  ^  find  a  very  dark  band  in  the  green,  the  center  being  not  far  from 

•it?  ^v^length  -0005.     The  distribution  of  intensity   in  the  rest  of  the 

{'•pectrum  is  not  very  different  from  what  it  would  be  in  the  case  of 

:r^  j^  ^ection  from  glass,  which  shows  that  the  peculiar  color  of  the  dye 

i  ^*  i«  not  so  much  due  to  a  very  powerful  reflection  of  certain  waves 

,-^  i  ^  it  is  to  its  almost  complete  refusal  to  reflect  a  certain  region  of  the 

■  Spectrum. 
•^         In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  that,  in  the  case  of  absorbing 
^-  .     media,    the    reflecting    power    depends    both    upon    the    refractive 
.        index  and  the  coefficient  of  absorption.     Now,  absorbing  media  have 
m  high   refractive   index   on   the   red   side   of  the   absorption   band 
and  a  low  index  on  the  blue  side;  consequently  the  spectrum  of  the 
**      Teflected  light  will  be  brightest  on  the  red  side  of  the  absorption  band, 
aince  for  these  wave-lengths  we  have  a  large  coefficient  of  absorption 
mod  a  high  refractive  index.     On  the  blue  side,  however,  the  low  value 
of  the  index  diminishes  the  reflecting  power  more  than  the  augmenta- 
tion due  to  the  powerful  absorption.     The  hue  of  the  surface  color  thus 
*"      depends  on  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  in  which  the  substance 
it  immersed,  for  it  is  the  relative  and  not  the  absolute  refractive  index 
*       irith  which  we  are  concerned.     Cyanine  in  contact  with  glass  exhibits 
M  jdlowish-green  surface  color,  much  more  nearly  resembling  the  hue 
^      cf  the  absorbed  light.     If  the  dye  could  be  brought  in  contact  with  a 
»-      tamsparent  substance  having  the  same  dispersion,  the  wave-lengths 
^     fldeetively  reflected  would  be  identical  with  those  absorbed,  since  in 
itT     iblkii  caae  the  relative  refractive  index   would  be  unity  for  all  wave- 
B^  r.   lengths. 

An  excellent  way  of  showing  the  variable  reflecting  power  of  a  film 
-*-'■  of  cyanine  is  to  compare  it  with  glass  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
"^  -A  little  of  the  melted  dye  is  pressed  between  two  plates  of  hot  glass, 
^^  ""hich  are  separated  when  cold.  A  spot  is  selected  where  the  film  has 
*^.l^  *good  optical  surface,  and  this  spot  is  left  on  the  glass,  the  rest  being 
•*f  cloned  off.  By  holding  the  plate  in  the  spectrum  formed  by  a  prism 
,.  *?  *^  grating,  the  reflecting  power  of  the  two  surfaces  can  be  studied.  In 
••*  *^o  parts  of  the  spectrum  the  cyanine  reflects  more  strongly  than 
^*  8la«g,  in  other  regions  the  reverse  is  true,  while  at  wave  length  -0005 
^be  cyanine  refuses  to  reflect  to  such  a  degree  that  the  film  apixears  as 
*  black  spot  on  the  blue  field  reflected  by  the  glass. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  diflference  in  the  surface  color  of  the  dye 

^ken  the  reflection  takes  place  at  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  glass. 

^     "A  very  convenient  way  of  showing  the  yellowish  green  color  in  this 

^^Me  18  to  press  out  a  film  of  the  molten  dye  on  one  surface  of  a  prism 

P.O.  z 
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of  8  or  10  degrees  angle.  ^  In  this  way  the  light  reflected  from  tke 
dye  can  he  obtained  uncontaminated  with  the  light  reflected  from  tb 
first  glass  surface.  The  method  is  analogous  to  that  employed  hj 
Lippmann  in  mounting  his  color  photographs.  The  calculation  of  tlw 
curve  of  reflected  intensities  under  these  conditions  makes  a  good 
exercise  for  the  student. 

Influence  of  Solvent  on  Position  of  Absorption  Bands. — Kondt 
{Pogg.  Ann.,  Jubelband,  page  615,  1874)  made  an  extensive  study  of 
the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  solvent  upon  the  position  of  the 
absorption  bands  of  the  dissolved  substance,  and  established  the 
following  law,  which  has  been  known  as  Kundt's  Law. 

If  one  transparent  solvent  has  a  higher  refractive  and  greater 
disi>ersive  index  than  another,  the  absorption  bands  of  a  dissolved 
substance  lie  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  when  it  is  dissolved  in 
the  former  than  when  it  is  dissolved  in  the  latter. 

Kundt  endeavoured  to  determine  whether  the  shift  of  the  absorption 
band  towards  the  red  was  due  to  the  increased  refractive  index  of  the 
solvent  or  its  greater  dispersive  power,  but  as  dispersion  and  refractiYitj 
go  hand-in-hand,  so  to  speak,  he  was  unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion. 

There  appears  to  be  evidence  also  that  the  position  of  an  absorption 
band  depends  upon  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  The  salts  of 
didymium  exhibit  verv  sharp  and  intense  bands,  and  Becquerel 
(C<mpt  Rend,,  102,  page  106,  1886)  found  that  one  of  the  bsndi 
occurred  at  A.  =  5790  when  the  refractive  index  of  the  solution  wm 
1439  and  at  5745  when  the  index  was  1*345. 

A  similar  result  was  found  by  Stockl  in  the  case  of  potassium  per 
manganate,  except  that  the  bands  were  shifted  towards  the  blue  in  the 
dilute  solution. 

Verv  little  is  known  about  the  subject  either  theoretically  or  experi- 
mentally. An  excellent  resum6  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  fouiMl  in 
the  3rd  volume  of  Kayser's  Spectroscopy, 

Absorption  of  Light  by  Gases  and  Vapors.— The  absorption  handi 
of  solids  and  liquids,  with  the  one  or  two  exceptions  mentioned,  are 
broad  and  more  or  less  ill  defined.  Gases  and  vapors,  on  the  contraiji 
usually  exhibit  absorption  lines  of  extremely  small  width,  the  speGtmni 
of  the  transmitted  light  being  crossed  with  fine  black  lines.  This  tj^ 
of  absorption  was  first  observed  by  Brewster  {Pogg.  AnnaUn^  xxviii) 
in  the  case  of  nitric  oxide  (NOg),  in  the  absorption  spectrum  of  which 
he  found  over  2000  dark  lines,  resembling  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  Similar  lines  are  shown  by  many  other  vapon^ 
bromine  and  iodine  for  example.  The  vapor  of  sodium'  shows  a  piir 
of  lines  in  the  yellow,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  D  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum  :  if  the  vapor  is  denser,  as  when  evolved  by  heating  the 
metal  in  an  iron  or  <i;las8  tube,  a  host  of  other  lines  appear  in  the  red 
and  green  portions  of  the  spectnim,  while  at  a  full  red  heat  practkiDr 

^  A  suitable  prism  can  be  made  in  half  au  hoar  by  grinding  down  a  pieos^ 
thick  plate  winaow  glass.  A  strip  of  thick  glass  cemented  along  one  edge  wtD^ 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  glass  take  the  required  form.  Grind  on  a  pH^ 
of  glass  with  very  coarse  emery  at  first,  then  use  finer  grades,  polishing  with  nop 
at  the  end.    Small  scratches  do  no  harm,  and  a  high  polish  is  not  necesMry. 
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all  of  the  red,  yellow  and  green  is  absorbed,  the  color  of  the  transmitted 
light  being  deep  violet.  Vapors  also  exhibit  broad  bands  resembling 
those  shown  bj  liquids  aiul  solids.  The  yellow  vapor  of  nitroso- 
dimethyl  aniline  has  a  broad  absorption  band  in  the  \nolet,  and  shows 
no  trace  of  any  fine  lines.  Other  gases  show  both  types  of  bands 
sunoltaneoiisly,  chlorine  for  example,  which  has  a  broad  band  in  the 
▼iolet  and  a  large  number  of  fine  lines  in  the  blue,  green  and  yellow 
r^ons. 

Many  vi^rs,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  show  no  trace 
of  absorption,  and  appear  colorless,  exhibit  the  lines  when  great 
thicknesses  are  used.  Jannsen  observed  them  in  the  spectrum  of 
light  tnuismitted  through  a  tube  37  meters  long  filled  with  dry 
steaoL 

Aheorptian  by  Porous  Snrfiices. — The  absorption  of  light  at  surfaces 
formed  of  lamp  black  or  finely  divided  metals  such  as  platinum  black  is 
accompanied  by  very  little  reflection.  The  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  why  a  metal  with  a  high  reflecting  power  can,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, appear  near  dead  black.  The  roughness  of  the  surface  will 
not  account  for  the  fact,  for  matt  surfaces  of  electrolytically  deposited 
silver  appear  as  white  as  plaster.  Chemically  precipitated  silver,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  black. 

The  phenomenon  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
surface.  Consider  a  bunch  of  polished  steel  needles,  turned  with  their 
points  towards  the  light.  Rays  falling  upon  the  surface  formed  by 
the  points  will  be  reflected  down  into  the  interstices  between  the 
needles,  and  practically  none  of  it  will  escape  or  be  reflected  back.  A 
portion  is  absorbed  at  each  reflection,  and  the  large  number  of  reflec- 
tions reduce  the  intensity  rapidly  to  zero.  Surfaces  of  lamp  black 
(soot)  and  platinum  black  can  be  considered  as  porous,  the  pores  acting 
as  li^ht  ''traps."  The  energy  penetrates  into  the  spongy  mass  by 
multiple  reflection,  and  is  spe^ily  transformed  into  heat  by  absorption. 
If  the  pores  are  closed  up  by  compressing  the  mass,  its  reflecting  power 
is  increased  or  wholly  restored.  If,  too,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  too 
larse  to  admit  of  downward  reflection  into  the  mass,  the  light  is  more 
or  less  completely  reflected.  A  surface  of  smoked  glass  reflects  very 
perfectly  at  large  angles  of  incidence,  and  at  the  same  time  yields  a 
sharply  defined  image  of  the  source  of  light,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
chapter  on  Huygens's  Principle. 

Absorption  by  Metals. — While  metals  possess  in  general  a  high 
reflecting  power,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  incident  energy  [)eiie- 
trates  the  sur&ce  and  is  absorbed.  In  the  case  of  steel,  for  example, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  light  is  lost  by  absorption,  while  even  silver 
absorbs  5%.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  absorption  is  general,  that  is 
it  is  not  confined  to  a  narrow  range  of  wave-lengths,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  substances  which  we  have  examined  thus  far.  It  is  to  a  certain 
extent  selective,  however,  as  is  best  illustrated  by  gold-leaf,  which 
appears  green  by  transmitted  light,  and  thin  films  of  chemically 
deposited  silver,  which  appear  blue.  These  silver  films  are  fairly 
transparent  to  a  limited  range  of  ultra-violet  radiations,  which  lies  just 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  visible  spectrum.  It  is  probable  that  the 
absorption  of  metals  is  due  to  the  presence  of  two  types  of  electrons : 
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conducting  ones,  which  are  free  to  move  indefinitely  under  the  infloeote 
of  a  steady  electric  force,  and  non-conducting  ones,  which  are  nmilir 
to  those  which  we  have  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Dispersion.  Wt 
shall  examine  the  effects  of  these  two  types  more  in  detail  in  tht 
chapter  on  the  Optical  Properties  of  Metals. 

Absorption  Spectra  of  the  Rare  Earths.— While   the  absoTpdoii 

spectra  of  solids  and  liijuida  show  in  general  only  broad  diffuse  bandt, 

some  marked  exceptions  occur  in  the  case  of  salts  of  the  rare  eaitlii, 

erbium,  didymium,  europium,  holmiua, 

E^^^H  etc.  These  show  both  in  solution  and  in 
<  ■  the  solid  state  very  narrow  bands  ct 
^^^H  even  sharp  lines.  Most  remarkable  it 
^^^H  the  absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  al 
^^M  europium,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  356a. 
^^^1  The  chloride  of  this  element  has  finallf 
301        400  4gj       r,q4     been   obtained   in    the   pure    state  t^ 

F[G,  256a.  "       Urbain,  after  6000  fractional  crystallia- 

tions,  a  labor  of  10  yearn.  Two  of  tlH 
absorption  lines  in  the  green  are  as  sharp  and  narrow  as  the  Fminlxrfei 
lines  in  the  sohir  spectrum.  Neodymium  has  an  equally  fine  Km 
in  the  ultra  violet.  The  bands  of  erbium  are  broader.  They  Kppmt 
not  only  in  the  absorption-spectra  solutions,  but  even  in  the  apectniB 
of  the  oxide  when  illuminated  by  sunlight  Dip  a  platinum  irirt 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  erbium  chloride,  and  best  it  in  » 
Bunsen  burner.  Hold  the  oxide  bead  in  the  sunlight  and  exaniH 
it  with  a  spectroscope.  If  the  bead  is  heated  white  hot  in  the  Atint, 
bright  bands  appear  in  place  of  the  dark  ones. 

Theories  of  Absorption. — In  the  chapter  on  Dispersion  we  have  smu 
that  the  presence  of  electrons  of  definite  periods  of  vibration,  gives  to 
a  medium  the  property  of  absorbing  radiations,  the  frequencies  <i 
which  agree  with  those  of  the  electrons. 

The  introduction  of  a  term  which  expi-eased  the  vibration  of  the 
electron  as  accompanied  by  friction  was  sufficient  to  explain  the 
absorption  of  energy.  Such  a  treatment  is  rather  loose,  however.  If 
the  energy  is  transformed  into  heat  by  this  assumed  "friction,"  we 
must  explain  how  the  average  molecular  velocity  (which  is  ooi 
definition  of  temperature)  is  raised.  Clearly  friction,  as  we  ordinariif 
understand  it,  occurring  within  the  molecule  cannot  affect  the  Teloci^ 
of  the  molecule.  Moreover,  a  vibration  of  the  electron  excited  by  th* 
light  waves,  can  he  conceived  as  affecting  the  molecular  velocity  oolf. 
in  virtue  of  some  action  occurring  at  the  moment  when  two  molecoln 
are  in  collision.  It  is  conceivable  that,  at  the  moment  of  impact,  tin 
energy  stored  in  the  molecule  in  the  form  of  vibrational  energy  of 
the  electron  may  be  consumed  in  increasing  the  velocity  of  rebonixlt' 
the  molucules.  Practically  nothing  is  really  known  about  the  enot 
nature  of  the  transformation  of  absorbed  radiations.  It  can  be  sbon. 
however,  that  a  damping  of  the  vibration  of  the  electron  may  result fiw 
moloculo  impacts,  the  result  being  similar  to  that  which  would  ttdk* 
if  its  vibrations  were  accompanied  by  friction.  The  introduction  rf 
the  friction  term  into  the  equations  is  thus  not  wholly  unwarranui  f 
The  absorbed  energy  may   be  spent  in  effecting  cbemical  changMJ 
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within  the  substance,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter  on  the  Transforma- 
tion of  Absorbed  Radiations.  There  is,  however,  another  action  which 
may  well  be  expected  to  happen,  namely  a  remission  of  energy  by  the 
vibrating  electron  in  the  form  of  ether  waves  of  the  same  period  as 
those  absorbed. 

Unfortunately  experimental  confirmation  of  such  re-emission  is  very 
meagre.  Fluorescence  is  a  totally  different  phenomenon,  for  in  this 
case  the  lengths  of  the  emitted  waves  are  different  from  those  of  the 
exciting  ones.  The  vapor  of  sodium,  however,  appears  to  exhibit  the 
phenomena,  for  when  illuminated  by  a  powerful  beam  of  sodium  light  it 
scatters  in  all  directions  a  feeble  light  of  apparently  the  same  wave- 
length.    This  case  will  be  further  considered  under  "Fluorescence." 

If  the  electrons  become  centers  of  radiation,  giving  back  their  energy 
to  the  ether,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  no  absorption  would 
result,  for  by  Huygens's  principle  the  secondary  waves  originating 
from  their  vibration  would  re-constitute  a  wave  of  a  type  similar  to 
the  exciting  wave.  We  are  obliged  to  assume,  however,  that  the 
electrons  would  send  out  energy  in  all  directions ;  consequently  this  case 
would  differ  from  that  in  which  we  determined  the  resultant  of  the 
secondary  disturbances  on  a  wave-front,  in  that  we  should  have  a  back 
wave  travelling  in  the  reversed  direction,  as  well  as  a  forward  wave. 
A  theoretical  treatment  of  absorption  and  dispersion  has  been  given  by 
Planck,  1  based  solely  on  this  assumed  radiation  of  the  electrons.  The 
reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  advancing  wave  can  be  explained 
perfectly  by  it,  but  there  is  no  true  absorption  as  ordinarily  understood, 
the  energy  being  sent  back  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  lateral 
radiation  is  assumed  by  Planck  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the  damping  of 
the  vibration  of  the  electrons,  an  assumption  which  is  hardly  justifiable 
if  we  require  a  complete  explanation  of  all  of  the  phenomena  of  absorp- 
tion, but  which  is  perfectly  allowable  if  we  wish  merely  to  find  out 
bow  far  such  a  radiation  can  account  for  the  observed  effects. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  conception  is,  that  it  neither  involves 
the  introduction  of  any  new  constant  into  the  equations,  nor  ascribes 
the  damping  to  some  action  of  which  the  physical  significance  is 
obscure. 

There  are,  however,  strong  objections  which  can  be  brought  up 
against  the  theory.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  already  been  said,  this 
lateral  emission  is  only  found  in  one  or  two  rare  instances.  If  the 
electrons  lie  close  enough  together,  we  might  explain  this  by  applying 
the  principle  of  Huygens  to  their  radiations,  a  lateral  emission  failing 
to  take  place  for  the  same  reason  that  a  beam  of  light  radiates  no 
lateral  disturbance.  In  this  case  there  must  be  a  return  of  a  wave  of 
the  same  type  as  the  exciting  wave,  i.e,  selective  reflection.  This 
occurs,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  solid  films  of  strongly  absorbing 
media,  giving  rise  to  surface  color.  If  the  molecules  are  too  far  apart 
for  the  application  of  the  above  principle,  then  the  light  should  be 
scattered  in  all  directions.  Yet  solutions  of  strongly  absorbing  media 
show  absolutely  no  trace  of  such  a  lateral  emission. 

Planck's  treatment  is  instructive,  however,  in  that  it  gives  us  a  clear 


^  Berlin  Aca4l.,  Ber.  1903-1904. 
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idea  of  the  effect  of  such  secondary  radiations  arising  firom  the  electrons, 
upon  the  propagation  of  the  exciting  wave. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  as  ii'  such  a  treatment  would  lead  xu  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  resultant  of  all  of  the  wavelets  coming  from 
the  electrons  would  be  identical  with  the  original  wave,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  there  is  no  absorption.  Planck  has, 
however,  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the  phase  of  a  resonator 
lags  a  quarter  of  a  period  behind  that  of  the  exciting  waves,  and  that 
there  is  in  addition  a  quarter  period  difference  between  the  phase  of 
the  resonator  and  that  of  the  wave  which  it  emits.  The  resultaDt 
wave  emitted  by  the  collection  of  resonators  will  thus  be  half  a  wavfr 
length  behind  the  exciting  wave,  which  will  gradually  be  reduced 
in  intensity  by  interference  with  the  wave  originating  in  the  resonator 
system.  The  resonators,  however,  emit  spherical  disturbances,  con- 
sequently there  will  be  an  envelope  propagated  in  the  backward 
direction,  and  since  there  is  no  primary  wave  travelling  in  this 
direction  there  will  be  nothing  to  interfere  with  its  propagation.  The 
medium  thus  sends  back  towards  the  source  of  light  a  frequency 
corresponding  to  the  frequency  of  the  vibrating  electrons.  This  ii 
nothing  more  than  selective  reflection. 

While  Planck's  treatment  of  the  subject  cannot  very  well  be  given 
in  full,  we  can  study  to  advantage  some  of  the  residts  to  which  it 
leads.  His  final  equations,  expressing  n  the  refractive  index,  and  « 
the  extinction  coefficient,  are 


n2  = 


k2  = 


2(a2  +  j82) 

J^a2^02^^2y-^^(^^2^p2^a) 
2{a2  4-iS2) 


in  Which  a  =  ^>^'-y-/)^'  and   P^^\ 

X  is  the  wave-length  of  the  incident  light,  Xq  the  wave-length  in 
vacuum  which  the  resonators  would  emit  if  thrown  into  vibration, 

o-  the  logarithmic  decrement  of  the  resonators,  and  g—  -j^'y  ^  ^^^ 

the  number  of  resonators  in  unit  volume. 

Since  the  last  quantity  dei)ends  on  the  distribution  of  the  resonators 
in  space,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  relation  existing  between  the  reflec- 
tion and  absorption  and  the  density  of  the  medium.  Planck's  equation 
has  shown  that  the  form  of  the  extinction  curve  depends  on  iV,  i.e.  on 
the  proximity  of  the  resonators,  and  that  its  maximum  lies  on  the 
longer  wave-length  side  of  \.     The  equation  calls  for  three  different 

types  of  curves,  according  to  the  values  assigned  to  ?.  Consider 
first  the  case  where  ^  has  a  large  value,  which  will  occur  when  A'  i? 
large.      The   curve   found   in    this   case   shows   that   the   extinction 
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efficient  rises  gradually  with  increasing  A,  attains  the  value  I  for 
=     V   b    the   value   \/2   for    X.^  =  \q^^   reaching   its  maximum   just 

>fore  A.2  =  -— 5_,  beyond  this  point  it  descends  much  more  rapidly  than 

rose,  the  curve  being  unsymmetrical 
•ig.  257). 

Planck  defines  the  region  of  metallic 
sorption  as  the  region  within  which 

>1.      It  extends   from    X'  =  — 2- 

'   A2=s— -^— .      Its  width  is  seen  to 

ipend  only  upon  g,  while  the  value 

the  maximum  absorption  depends  *       ^'  fj 

X)n  <r  as  well.     Considering  A^  and  Fio.  257. 

as  constant,  and  increasing  g  by 

"inging    the    resonators    closer    together,    we    obviously    increase 

le  width   of  the   band   of  metallic  absorption,  the   band  widening 

isymmetrically  however.     It  spreads  towards  the  region  of  shorter 

2 
ave-lengths,  but  cannot  pass  the  point  determined  by  A2  =  ^  A^*,  while 

I  the  other  direction  there  is  no  limit.  At  the  same  time  the  point  of 
aximum  extinction  is  shifted  towards  the  region  of  longer  wave- 
ngths,  and  the  maximum  value  of  k  is  increased. 
The  interesting  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  the  shift  of  the 
^aximum  point  may  bring  it  about  that  the  curve  for  a  large  value 
N,  instead  of  completely  enclosing  the  curve  for  a  small  valve  of  N, 
•ay  cut  the  latter  at  two  points,  as  shown  in  Fig.  257.  If  this  were 
4e  case,  we  should  have  the  value  of  the  extinction  coefficient  decreased 
»r  a  certain  value  of  A  to  the  left  of  A^,  by  increasing  the  density  of 
Je  medium,  a  circumstance  which  would  be  in  violation  of  Beer's  law 
^  the  proportionality  between  extinction  and  density.     Planck  finds 

Us  to  be  the  case,  for  k  =  >/2  for  A  =  A^  regardless  of  the  value  of  g. 
he  family  of  curves  obtained  by  assigning  to  N  different  values  thus 
^ss  through  a  common  point  situated  at  A^.  For  any  two  curves 
»ere  is  a  second  point  of  intersection,  and  between  these  two  points 
^  increase  of  density  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
^tinction  coefficient. 

If  -  has  a  small  value,  as  will  be  the  case  when  N  is  small,  the  curve 

found  to  be  symmetrical,  with  its  maximum  at  A^.  Metallic  reflec- 
on  does  not  occur,  k  being  less  than  unity  for  all  values  of  A,  and  if  g 

gradually  increased,  k  increases  proportionally  for  all  wave-lengths, 
m  Beer's  law  of  absorption  is  followed.  The  absorption  band  is 
irrow  and  no  shift  is  produced  by  increasing  the  density.  A  third 
pe  of  curve,  intermediate  between  the  other  two,  is  found  for  inter- 

edfate  values  of  -. 
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Planck's  treatment  differs  from  that  of  Drude  and  Lorentz  in 
the  damping  is  referred  solely  to  radiation.     Drude's  formula  calls 
a  maximum  value  of  k  for  wave-length  A^,  and  an  increase  in 
width  of  the  band  of  metallic  reflection  towards  the  region  of  shorts 
wave-lengths  only. 

Sufficient  experimental  observations  are  not  yet  available  to  makei 
choice  between  the  different  treatments  possible.  An  experimentil 
proof  of  Planck's  theory  would  be  difficult,  since  he  assumes  at  tin 
outset  that  the  resonators  are  at  rest  and  separated  by  distances  wbick 
are  large  in  comparison  to  their  dimensions. 

A  mathematical  discussion  of  absorption  by  Lamb  (Camb.  Phil.  S(t 
Trans,,  vol.  xviii.,  Stokes  Commemoration,  1900)  is  extremely  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  enormous  checking  iK)wer  which  a  single  resonator 
(gas  molecule)  can  exert  upon  advancing  radiation  of  a  frequency  verj 
nearly  but  not  quite  that  of  its  own  free  period.  Lamb  draws  atten- 
tion also  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  represent  tin 
dissipation  of  radiant  energy  by  an  absorbing  medium  except  vagodjf 
by  means  of  a  frictional  coefficient.  He  considers,  as  does  Planck,  thit 
the  energy  is  scattered,  t,e,  remitted  by  the  resonator,  which  h 
assumes  to  be  a  spherical  molecule  of  enormous  specific  inductive 
capacity,  with  one  or  more  free  periods  of  vibration. 

The  main  result  of  his  investigation  is  stated  as  follows :  "  For  every 
free  period  of  vibration  (with  a  wave-length  sufficiently  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  diameter  of  a  molecule)  there  is  a  corresponding 
period  (almost  exactly  but  not  quite  coincident  with  it)  of  maximtiB 
dissipation  for  incident  waves.  When  the  incident  waves  have  predselj 
this  latter  period,  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  carried  outwards  bf 
the  scattered  waves  is,  in  terms  of  the  energy-fiux  in  the  primaiT 
waves,  2n-fK,  m 

where  A  is  the  wave-length  and  n  is  the  order  of  the  spherical  htf* 
monic  component  of  the  incident  waves  which  is  effective.  In  the 
particular  case  of  n=  1,  this  is  equal  to  '477X2.  Hence  in  the  case rf 
exact  synchronism,  each  molecule  of  a  gas  would,  if  it  acted  indepen- 
dently, divert  per  unit  time  nearly  half  as  much  energy  as  in  the 
primary  waves  crosses  a  square  whose  side  is  equal  to  the  wavelength. 
fSince  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  a  cube  whose  side  is  eqiJ 
to  the  wave-length  of  sodium  light  would  contain  something  Kb 
5  X  10®  molecules,  it  is  evident  that  a  gaseous  medium  of  the  constito- 
tion  here  postulated  would  be  practically  impenetrable  to  radiations » 
the  particular  wave  length." 

"It  is  found,  moreover,  on  examination  that  the  region  of  abnonittl 
absorption  in  the  spectrum  is  very  narrowly  defined,  and  that  »8 
exceedingly  minute  change  in  the  wave  length  enormously  reduces  the 
scattering." 

"It  may  be  remarked  that  the  law  expressed  by  the  formula  (1)  iscf 
very  general  character,  and  is  independent  of  the  special  nature  of  the 
conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  It  present* 
itself  in  the  elastic-solid  theory ;  and  again  in  the  much  simpte 
acoustical  problem,  where  there  is  synchronism  between  plane-waves  of 
sound  and  a  vibrating  sphere  on  which  they  impinge." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OPTICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  METALS. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  optical  behavior  of  metals  are  very 
different  from  those  which  hold  in  the  case  of  transparent  substances 
and  substances  showing  strong  selective  absorption.  Metals  exhibit  in 
general  a  very  high  reflecting  power,  and  in  some  cases  also  a  powerful 
absorbing  action.  We  must  distinguish  carefully  between  absorption 
and  reflection.  If  we  examine  a  thin  film  of  silver  deposited  on  glass, 
we  And  that  it  transmits  little  or  no  light,  and  we  might  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  metal  absorbs  strongly.  A  little 
further  investigation  will  show,  however,  that  over  90  %  of  the  light  has 
been  reflected,  the  remaining  10  %  having  been  absorbed.  Platinum, 
however,  has  a  much  lower  reflecting  power,  combined  with  equally 
great  opacity ;  consequently  we  may  regard  platinum  as  possessing  a 
stronger  absorbing  power  than  silver.  Gold  is,  however,  as  compared 
to  silver  and  platinum,  extremely  transparent,  ordinary  gold  leaf  trans- 
mitting no  inconsiderable  amount  of  green  light. 

While  metallic  absorption  is  not  in  general  characterized  by  such 
marked  selective  action  as  is  the  case  with  the  colored  media  which 
we  have  studied,  the  phenomenon  of  selective  absorption  is  by  no 
means  absent,  as  the  strong  coloration  of  the  light  transmitted  by  gold 
leaf  proves :  silver  too,  while  it  appears  to  favor  equally  all  wave 
lengths  in  the  visible  spectrum,  is  fairly  transparent  to  ultra-violet 
radiation  comprised  within  the  range  305-320 :  its  reflecting  power  is 
correspondingly  low  for  these  same  wave-lengths. 

The  colors  which  metals  exhibit  are  due  to  a  selective  reflecting 
power,  which  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  gold  and  copper.  If 
two  gilded  glass  plates  arc  mounted  parallel  at  a  distance  of  a  centimeter 
or  so,  with  the  reflecting  surfaces  opposed  and  a  beam  of  light  caused 
to  travel  back  and  forth  between  them,  suffering  a  number  of  reflections, 
the  surface  color  is  still  more  marked,  the  filament  of  an  incandescent 
appearing  as  red  as  if  seen  through  ruby  glass.  This  method  of  bringing 
out  the  surface  color  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  Rubens  and  Nichols 
for  isolating  long  heat  waves  by  multiple  reflections  from  surfaces  of 
quartz  and  rock  salt.  The  same  phenomenon  can  be  seen  in  a  less 
marked  degree  by  looking  into  the  interior  of  a  gilded  goblet,  the 
bottom  of  which  appears  of  a  fairly  deep-red  color. 

Glass  plates  can  be  easily  gilded  by  exposing  them  to  the  discharge 
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from  a  gold  cathode  in  a  vacuum  tube :  plates  gilded  by  the  application 
of  gold  leaf,  in  the  manner  employed  for  lettering  on  windows,  would 
doubtless  answer  as  well,  and  can  be  readily  obtained  from  a  sign 
painter. 

The  phenomenon  of  elliptical  polarization  is  exhibited  in  a  high 
degree  when  light  polarized  in  an  azimuth  of  45*"  is  reflected  obliqudj 
from  a  metal  surface. 

In  the  case  of  transparent  substances,  we  have  seen  that  this  result 
can  occur  if  the  surface  is  contaminated  with  a  film,  but  in  the  case  ai 
metallic  reHection  the  presence  of  a  surface  film  is  not  necessary. 
The  first  attempt  to  establish  equations  for  the  reflection  of  light  bjr 
metallic  surfaces  was  made  by  MacCullagh,  who  assumed  that  the 
reflection  was  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  of  total  reflection  in  the  case 
of  transparent  substances,  and  assigned  therefore  to  the  metals  an 
imaginary  refractive  index.  Cauchy  also  developed  an  equation  practi- 
cally identical  with  MacCullagh's,  and  more  elaborate  treatments  were 
subsequently  given  by  Beer,  Eisenlohr,  and  Lundquist  {Pogg.  Awl^ 
xcii.,  p.  402  ;  civ.,  p.  368 ;  clii.,  p.  398). 

Against  the  methods  employed  by  these  investigators,  Ketteler  raised 
the  objection  that  the  development  of  the  equation  for  the  reflected 
wave  necessitated  the  existence  of  a  longitudinal  disturbance  in  the 
ether,  against  the  existence  of  which  there  exists  the  strongest  ex- 
perimental evidence.  Ketteler  {IVied,  Ann.,  B.  i.  and  iii.)  developed  an 
equation  along  difl*erent  lines,  and  by  adopting  different  boundary 
conditions  avoided  the  necessity  of  a  longitudinal  wave.  These  earUer 
treatments,  based  upon  the  elastic  solid  theory,  have  been  completely 
supplanted  by  the  methods  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory,  which  are 
much  more  intelligible  for  the  reason  that  the  physical  actions  which 
are  going  on  are  definitely  specified.  According  to  our  present  views 
we  regard  metals  as  substances  in  which  electrons  exist,  which  are 
capable  of  continuous  movement  under  the  action  of  a  steady  electro- 
motive force.  Heretofore  we  have  regarded  the  electrons  as  bound  to 
positions  of  equilibrium  by  forces  of  restitution,  experiencing  only  a 
slight  change  of  position  under  the  action  of  a  steady  electric  force. 
Upon  the  removal  of  the  force  the  electron  returns  to  its  original 
position. 

We  will  now  investigate  the  behavior  of  free  electrons  under  the 
action  of  the  rapidly  alternating  electrical  forces  of  light  waves. 

Electro-Magnetic  Theory  of  Absorption. — We  have  already  dis- 
cussed the   propagation  of  waves  in  a   medium   which  is  a   perfect 

insulator,  in  which  the  current  is  proportional  to  ^^.    In  such  a  medium 

Ob 

the  current  may  consist  of  two  parts,  a  displacement  current  in  the 
ether  represented  by  -    --,  and  a  convection  current  due  to  the  motions . 
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of  the  electrons  inside  the  atoms.  It  is  clear  that  the  current  will 
cease  as  soon  as  the  electric  I'orce  ceases  to  vary ;  for  example,  if 
the  electric  force  rises  from  0  to  X  the  electron  will  be  displaced  « 
certain  amount,  the  motion  constituting  a  convection  current,  but 
if  the  force  then  remain  steady  there  will  be  no  further  motion  of  the 
electron,  and  the  current  will  cease. 
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We  will  now  investigate  the  propagation  of  waves  in  a  medium 
rhich  is  not  a  perfect  insulator.  In  such  a  medium  a  current  will  be 
Bt  up  under  the  influence  of  a  steady  electric  force,  which  will  be 
roportional  to  the  force  X  instead  of  to  the  rate  of  change  of  X, 
Ve  may  think  of  this  current  as  due  to  the  motion  of  free  electrons, 
rhich  will  drift  along  under  the  influence  of  the  force,  giving  rise  to  a 
ondaction  current  represented  by  a-X,  in  which  o-  represents  the 
bfiolute  conductivity  measured  electro-statically.  The  current  in  an 
nperfect  insulator  will  then  be  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  proportional 

D  -^  and  the  other  proportional  to  X^  the  former  vanishing  under 

he  influence  of  a  steady  field. 

If  we  have  a  periodic  electric  force,  as  in  light  waves,  both  currents 
rill  be  present,  and  we  may  have  absorption  or  a  transformation  of 
nergy  from  two  distinct  causes.  If  the  vibration  of  the  electrons 
rhich  are  not  free  is  accompanied  with  something  akin  to  friction 
here  will  be  a  heating  similar  to  the  heating  of  the  dielectric  of  a 
ondenser  when  it  is  rapidly  charged  and  discharged.  This  type  of 
bsorption  has  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Dispersion.  There 
nay  in  addition  be  an  ohmic  heating,  similar  to  the  heating  of  wires 
ty  steady  currents.  This  we  may  think  of  as  due  perhaps  to  the 
tnpacts  of  the  free  electrons  or  changes  in  the  potential  energy  as 
lectrons  are  torn  oflf  of  atoms  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
arce. 

If  we  limit  ourselves  to  plane-polarized  plane-waves  we  may  write 
OT  the  current  parallel  to  the  x  axis 

The  current  is  thus  seen  to  be  made  up  of  two  parts  :  a  displacement 
iirrent  in  the  ether,  resulting  only  from  an  electrical  force  which 
hanges  with  the  time,  and  a  conduction  current  proportional  to  X 
rhich  does  not  depend  for  its  existence  upon  fluctuations  of  X  It 
rill  be  remember^  that  the  modern  theory  of  metallic  conduction 
^gards  the  electrical  current  as  a  streaming  motion  of  negatively 
iharged  electrons,  which  are  free  to  move  in  the  metallic  conductor 
mder  the  action  of  a  steady  electro-motive  force. 

No  further  modifications  than  the  one  introduced  into  equation  (1) 

ire  needed,  and  the  fundamental  Maxwell  equations  — '  =  ^  -  ^>  etc., 
Jid  -  -^ss:^ — ■^,  etc.,  still  hold,  if  we  write  the  permeability  /*=  1. 

This  we  are  justified  in  doing,  even  in  the  case  of  the  strongly  magnetic 
Detals  such  as  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt,  for  experiments  indicate  that 
he  magnetic  molecules  are  unable  to  follow  the  very  rapid  changes 
nvolved  in  the  case  of  light  waves. 

The  boundary  conditions  may  be  ^vritten  as  y)efore,  X^  =  A'.,,  Fj  =  I^2» 

For  the  present  we  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  absorption 
ue  to  ohmic  heating,  i.e.  resulting  from  the  term  a-X,  which  represents 
lie  conduction  current. 
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"  ^'-h  -#  ''«  »--  W  =  7  ^  (P*««  289,  eq.  (12)). 

(andp.ge289.eq.(12).a„dl5.  =  !3^=|_D. 

From  (1)  we  then  have 

€  ?f'X    4^5A'_32A' 

When  applied  to  harmonic  motion,  this  equation  has  for  its  solutioo 

(2)  X^Ae^  ,  in  which  m  is  complex. 

Differentiating  (2),  ^  =  f^  Z,  and  substituting  in  (1), 


ifl 


Multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  second  term 
the  parenthesis  by  %  gives  us  7,  =  (  t r —  )  ^i 

._€-2t<rrBZ 
^' "      47r        3/  • 

For  perfect  insulators  ix  =  T — ^>  ^^®  only  difference  being  that  ^  I 

the  case  of  absorbing  media  the  real  constant  e  of  the  equation  for| 
insulators  is  replaced  by  the  complex  constant  c'  =  c  -  2i(rT, 

Substituting  this  complex  dielectric  constant  in  equation  12,  page 
gives  us 

(3)  ^"^J^A 

Differentiating  (2),    -^  =  -  ^  A,     3^2"="    jo  ^' 


iUVj 


J      1     •.     •       •     yov        «'  47r2  47r-m-  ^ 

and  substituting  in  (3),      ~,  y,.,  A=  -yj— A. 

(4)  ;;='«■-', 

and  since  c'  is  complex,  in  is  also  complex. 

Now  VI  has  the  dimension  of  a  reciprocal  velocity,  and  we  may 


write 


m  =  — pr-,  in  which  V  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wave  in 
absorbing  medium. 


1 
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Substituting  this  value  in  (2), 

in  which  TF=  A. 

(5)  X^Ae 


-2.4  2«(i-i) 


-2irit7 


In  this  expression  Ae  ^  represents  the  amplitude,  which  clearly 
decreases  as  z  increases. 

After  traversing  a  thickness  equal  to  the  wave-length  k  the  ampli- 
tude has  decreased  by  the  amount  «~~"^".  The  constant  k  is  the 
measure  of  the  absorption,  and  is  called  the  absorption  index. 

If  we  call  -p.=  n  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium,  we  have  from 


equation  (4) 


c2 


(5)  /.   €'  =  n2(l-ic2~2iK); 

and  since  c'  =  c  -  i2(rT=  n^  -  n^K^  -  2nHK 

we  get  by  equating  the  real  and  imaginary  parts, 
(5a)  n2(l-K2)  =  €,     n^K^a-T. 

This  last  relation  is  not  in  agreement  with  facts,  however,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  The  reason  of  this  is  that,  in  the  present  treat- 
ment, we  have  not  taken  into  account  the  influence  which  the  vihrating 
electrons  have  upon  the  propagation  of  the  disturbance.  We  have 
shown  that  in  the  case  of  imperfect  insulators  we  have  a  complex 
dielectric  constant,  due  to  the  conduction  term  a-X.  In  the  treatment 
of  dispersion  we  have  seen  that  a  complex  dielectric  constant  results 
from  the  presence  of  vibrating  electrons,  even  when  the  term  a-X  is 
absent,  i.e.  when  no  conducting  electrons  are  present,  and  absorption 
will  occur  if  the  vibration  of  the  electron  is  accompanied  with  friction. 
There  are  thus  two  distinct  types  of  absorption,  one  caused  by  con- 
ducting electrons,  the  other  by  vibrating  electrons,  the  motion  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  friction. 

Metallic  Beflection. — Consider  now  the  case  in  which  plane-polanzed 
light  is  incident  at  an  angle  of  45"  on  a  polished  metal  surface,  the 
plane  of  polarization  making  an  angle  of  45?  with  the  plane  of  in- 
cidence. Referring  to  the  treatment  of  reflection  given  on  page  293, 
and  making  use  of  the  same  symbols,  we  have  in  the  present  case 
E,^E„  a,nd  ^^^^ 

(6)  sm  X  =  -^. 

This  is  simply   the  previous   equation    with   the  complex  dielectric 
constant  €  substituted  for  c 
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By  equation  (24),  page  294,  ^^=  -  ^  co8(^+x) 

J     M  V      /»  F-6  ^  jj^  £,  C08(4>-X) 

we  have,  since  E,^E.,  Jp «  ^  ^t^^l 

'^  n,         C08(4>-x) 

in  which  R^  and  R,  are  complex  quantities. 

Let  R,=^R/^p  and  R,  =  Rjr\  then 

^^pei\  in  which  8p-8,  =  A  and  p  =  -^f 

(7)  .-.  _^.  =  pe..=  -???<|±4 

/^,     '^  cos(4>-x) 

in  which  8  -8,  =  A  and  p^-jT- 

Ji, 

Since  the  right-hand  member  of  the  above  equation  is  complex, 
A  must  differ  from  zero,  and  there  is  a  phase-difference  between  the 
two  components*  of  the  reflected  light,  which  produces  elliptical 
polarization. 

We  will  now  determine  how  this  phase-difference  and  the  I^ 
companying  elliptical  polarization  vary  with  the  angle  of  incidence 

cos  ^  cos  V  -  sin  <f>  sin  Y 
COS  4>  COS  X  +  sin  </>  sin  x  ' 

multiplying  this  equation  by  the  denominator  and   transposing  tlia 
terms  gives  us 

1  +  pe*^  _  sin  4>  sin  X  __ .      ^  sin  x 
1  -  pe^^    cos  ^  cos  X  "  cos  x 

,     sin  4>       tan  *  sin  4>        tan  ^  sin  ^ 
=  tan4>-=.  - 


\/?cosx       Vc'cos^x 
.Qv  .     1-hd6»^     sin4>tan4> 


W^' 


1  -  pe'^     s/€  -  sin'^* 

At  normal  incidence  4>=:0,  pe^^=  -  1,  Le.  A  =  0  and  /j=  -  1,  or  the 
wave  is  reflected  with  a  change  of  sign,  but  with  no  phase  difference 
between  the  components ;  the  light  therefore  remains  plane  polarized. 
The  reflected  waves  form,  by  interference  with  the  incident  waves, » 
system  of  stationary  waves,  and  since  the  reflection  is  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  sign  we  shall  have  a  node  at  the  reflecting  surface. 

At  grazing  incidence  4>  =  90,  /3€»-^  =  1,  i.e.  A  =  ^  and  />  =  1,  or  reflection 
occurs  without  change  of  sign  and  without  elliptical  polarization. 

The  ellipticity  will  be  greatest  for  the  angle  of  incidence  for  whid 

A=  -.     At  this  angle  we  have  e*^  =  i,  since  «*^  =  cos A-HtsinA  =  0+». 

This  angle  is  termed  the  angle  of  principal  incidence,  and  we  will 
designate  it  by  $. 

(9)  1  -f  gp     sin  ^  tan  $ 

1  -  ip  ~  Vc'  -  8in*$  * 
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Multiplying  this  equation  by  its  complex  conjugate 

1  -  tp  _  sin  $  tan  4> 

in  which  c*'  is  the  complex  conjugate  of  c'. 

1  +p2 
The  left-hand  member  thus  becomes  :i — ^=  1,  and  we  have 

sin*?  tan*4>  =  (c'  -  sin2*)(€''  ~  sin^*), 
or,  substituting  the  value  which  we  have  found  for  c', 

( 1 0)  sin*$ .  tan*$  =  n4(  1  +  k^Y  -  271^  (1-^2)  sin^?  +  sin*«^. 

In  the  case  of  metals  71^(1  -^-k^)  has  a  value  much  greater  than  unity 
(from  8  to  30),  consequently  it  is  sufficient  if  we  take  only  the  first 
term  of  the  right-hand  member ; 

(11)  /.   sin$tan4»  =  nN/l4-K2. 

We  can  derive  this  expression  from  eq.  (8)  if  we  disregard  sin^*  in 
comparison  to  c', 

1  +  tp  _  sin  $  tan  * 

in  which  V?  =  w(l  -ik),  see  eq.  (5). 

Multiplying  this  by  its  complex  conjugate 

,  _     8in2$tan2$      _sin2$tan2$ 
{n  -  wi#c)  (n  -f-  nt/c)        n^  4-  n^K^ 

sin2$  tan2$  =  n^  +  n^K^  =  n^  (1  +  k^)  ; 
.*.   sin  $  tan  ^  =  nJ\-^K^. 

If  by  means  of  a  Babinet  compensator,  which  annuls  the  phase- 
difference  introduced  by  the  metallic  reflection  at  any  angle  of 
incidence,  we  convert  the  elliptical  vibration  into  a  plane-polarized 
one,  the  plane  of  polarization  will  make  an  angle  ^  with  the  plane  of 
incidence,  and  we  have  the  relation  p  =  tan  ^. 

If  we  can  establish  equations  connecting  n  and  #c  with  ^A  and  ^,  it 
is  clear  that  we  can  determine  the  refractive  index  71  and  the  extinction 
coefficient  of  a  metal  by  observations  made  on  the  state  of  polarization 
of  the  reflected  light.  Such  methods  are  called  katoptric  methods  in 
contrast  to  the  dioptric  methods  employed  in  the  case  of  transparent 
substances.  They  have  been  largely  used  in  the  determination  of  the 
:>ptical  properties  of  intensely  opaque  matter.  They  are  obviously  not 
48  reliable  as  the  dioptric  methods,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ellipticity 
3f  the  reflected  light  is  profoundly  affected  by  the  presence  of  surface 
Sims,  and  we  can  seldom  be  certain  that  such  films  are  not  present  in 
;he  case  of  metallic  surfaces. 

We  will  now  establish  relations  between  n  and  #c,  and  <f>,  A  and  ^. 

We  require  first  an  expression  for  i  .  ^iA>  ^"  terms  of  ^  and  A, 
rhich  expression  we  shall  substitute  in  eq.  (8). 
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c,.  _      sin  "^  .       ,       , 

bince  p  =  tan  ^  =  ™  ^r  w®  ^^Y  wnte  the  above  expression, 

1  -  tan  ^(cos  A  + 1  sin  A)  _       sin  4^ (cos  A,  etc.) 
1  +  tan  ^(cos  A  +  i  sin  A)  ~       cos  ^ (cos  A,  etc.) 

_  cos  4^  -  sin  ^(cos  A,  etc.) 
~  cos  4^  +  sin  4^ (cos  A,  etc)* 

Writing  cos  ^  =  a,  cos  A  sin  ^  =  6,   t  sin  A  sin  ^  =  c,   the  above  ex- 
pression is  of  the  form 

a-b-ic 
a  +  h  +  ic 

Multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  hy  a  +  b-ic  gives  us 

a^  +  b'^-{-c^  +  2ab' 

in  which  we  substitute  the  values  for  a,  b  and  c,  and  find  (writing  far 
cos^^  -  sin^^  its  equivalent  cos  2^),  since  cos2A=  1, 

1  -  pe*^    cos  2^  -  i  sin  2^  sin  A      fUl  -  ik)  ,k» 

—  -     = = — ^^ ^.  see  ea.  (0) 

1+/MJ*A  l+sin2^cosA  sin*tan*'  ^     ' 

.'.   equating  the  real  and  imaginary  parts, 

fiK        _^    sin  A  sin  2^  n         _        cos  2"^ 

sin  *  tan  *  ~  1  4-  cos  A  sin  2^'    sin  4>  tan  4>  ~  1  +  cos  A  sin  2U^ 

and,  dividing  the  first  by  the  second, 

UK  __  sin  A  sin  24^ 
n  "~     cos  2^ 

K  =  sin  A  tan  24^,    n  =  sin  *  tan  4> Jl-___. 

1  +  cos  A  sin  2^ 

2/1  .    9\         9^4.     o^  1  ~  cos  A  sin  2^ 
^  ^  1  +  cos  A  sm  2^ 

If  the  light  is  incident  at  the  angle  of  principal  incidence  4>,  the 
corresponding  angle  "^  is  called  the  principal  azimuth.     In  this  case 

K  =  tan  2^  (since  sin  A  =  1 ). 

Determination  of  Principal  Incidence  and  Azimuth. —Since  reflec- 
tion at  the  angle  of  principal  incidence  converts  circularly-polarized 
into  plane  polarized  light,  we  can  easily  determine  the  angle  by  reflect- 
ing a  circular  vibration,  obtained  by  means  of  a  quarter- wave  plate  or 
Fresnel  rhomb,  from  the  metallic  surface,  and  determining  the  angle  rf 
incidence  at  which  the  reflected  light  can  be  quenched  by  a  Nicol 
prism.  The  principal  azimuth  is  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  the 
plane  vibration  (short  diagonal  of  the  Nicol)  makes  with  the  plane  of 
incidence.  Or  we  may  start  with  plane-polarized  light  and  employ  i 
Babinet  compensator  (with  its  wedges  set  so  as  to  displace  the  centnl 
fringe  through  a  distance  corresponding  to  a  phase-difference  of  i 
quarter  of  a  period)  to  analyze  the  reflected  light,  observing  the  an^ 
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Lcidence  at  vhich  the  central  fringe  returnB  to  the  central  position. 

principal  azimuth  ia  determined  by  obeerving  the  angle  through 
ih  the  second  Nicol  has  to  be  rotated  to  make  the  central  fringe 
k.  Colored  light,  obtained  by  passing  sunlight  through  colored 
ses  or  solutions,  should  be  employed,  aa  the  optical  constante  are  a 
tion  of  the  wave-length. 

etumination  of  the  Change  of  Phase  hj  Reflection. ^The  change 
>hase  produced  by  perpendicular  reflection  at  a  silver  surface  is 
.  determined  by  means  of  the  Michelaoii  interferometer,  one  of  the 
i  mirrors  being  coated  over  half  its  surface  with  a  film  of  silver. 
'  shift  between  the  fringes  on  0[)posite  sides  of  the  dividing  line, 
a  us  the  measure  of  the  phase-difference  between  disturbances 
BCted  from  glass  and  silver,  if  we  take  into  account  the  slight  shift 
to  the  shortening  of  one  optical  path  by  the  material  thickness  of 
film.     The  thickness  can  be  determined  by    a  b 

ering  the  plate  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fie 
.  The  upper  half  a,  b  is  first  heavily  silvered . 
lower  portion  being  covered  with  a  glass  plate. 
:  leftr-band  portion  a,  c  ia  then  treated  in  a 
ilar  manner.  The  phase-change  due  to  rB> 
^ion  will  be  the  same  at  the  surfaces  »  and  b, 
shift  of  the  fringes  at  the  boundary  being    c         ^"^  268.  d 

to  the  difference  in  thickness,  which  is 
iously  the  thickness  of  c.  The  shift  at  the  boundary  between 
d  rf  IS  next  observed,  attention  being  paid  to  the  direction  of  shift 
ach  case.  From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  phase-change 
luced  by  reflection,  it'  we  remember  that  reflection  at  a  glass 
ace  produces  a  change  of  half  a  period.  (See  Mann's  Marual  of 
■iinak  Optics.) 

oefficient  of  Beflection. — The  ratio  of  the  reflected  to  the  incident 
nsity  at  normal  incidence  ia  called  the  cueflicient  of  reflection. 

the  ratio  of  the  amplitude  we  have  in  the  case  of  transparent 
la  (see  page  29-5) 

1  the  present  case  we  write  for  n,  the  square  root  of  the  complex 
Mtric  constant  »',  since  Jt  ='r(\  -  ik). 
I  the  present  case  then  we  have 

E.    V-    n(l -.■.)-! 

E,      E,      »(1 -•«)+!■ 
ulliplying  this  equation  by  its  complex  conjugate,  we  obtain  for  the 
icient  «^(W.^)+l-2„ 

I  the  case  of  metals  2n  is  small  in  comparison  to  n-(l  -f  k*).  If  we 
cct  it  we  get  ^=1.  In  the  case  of  silver  95%  of  the  incident 
.  is  reflected,  i.e.  fi='95.  TJie  reflecting  power  will  be  greatest 
;hc  wave-lengths  for  which  k  has  its  greatest  value,  thus  gold 
eta  red  light  much  more  powerfully  than  green.     The  best  deter- 
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minations  of  the  reflecting  power  of  different  metals  in  the  visihle  and 
infra-red  regions  are  those  made  by  Rubens  and  Hagen  (Ann.  der 
Phijsik,  i.  352,  1900).  The  values  which  they  found  for  a  number  of 
the  more  common  metals  are  eiven  in  the  following  table,  which  will  be 
found  useful  for  reference  in  all  optical  work  involving  the  reflection  of 
light  ft*om  metallic  surfaces : 

Reflection  of  Metals  in  Percentages  of  Incident  Intensity. 


x= 

450 

500 

550 

600 

650 

1 

700   ' 

R 
calcnla 

Metal. 

Silver  -        -        -        - 

90-6 

91-8 

92-5 

93 

93*6 

94-6 

95-3 

Platinum 

55-8 

58-4 

611 

64-2 

66-3 

701 

701 

Nickel 

58  5 

60-8 

62-6 

64-9 

65-9 

69*8 

Steel    .... 

58-6 

59  6 

59*4 

60 

601 

60-7 

1        58-5 

Gold    .... 

36-8 

47-3 

74-7 

85-6 

88-2 

92-3 

1        85i 

Copper 

48-8 

53  3 

59-5 

83-5 

89 

90-7 

73-2 

Mercury 

— 

— 

— 

78-4 

Speculum  Metal. 

1 

Branhear. 

1 

68%Cu  +  31Sn 

61-9 

63-3 

64 

64-4 

65-4 

68*5 

Brandts  Schuneman. 

1 

41%Cu+26Ni  +  24Sii\ 
+  8Fe  +  lSb             j 

491 

49-3 

48-3 

47-5 

49-7 

54-9 

MocIi'h  Magnnlium. 

1  part  Aluminum           \ 
+  1  '5  parts  Magnesium  / 

83-4 

82-5 

82-1 

83-8 

84-9 

84-4 

79-3 

1         , 

81 

82 

82 

83 

84 

(xlasB  backed  with          1 

t'^ '  1                1*1                                              1 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

.Silver  tilm                   j 

S5-7 

86 

88 

1 

88 

89 

89 

GlasH  backed  with         \ 

72-8 

70  9 

'  71-2 

69-9 

71-5 

72-8 

1 

1 

1 

Mercury                      j 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  table  that  the  reflecting  j)ower  of 
silver  in  contact  with  glass  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  silver  in 
contact  with  air. 

The  same  is  true  for  mercury. 

An  easy  way  of  exhibiting  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  from  a 
metal  is  to  half  fill  a  test  tube  with  mercury  and  plunge  it  in  a  jar  of 
clean  water ;  the  light  reflected  from  the  metal  will  appear  quite  dull 
in  comparison  with  the  light  totally  reflected  at  the  glass-air  surface. 

In  the  above  table  there  will  be  found  in  the  last  column  the  values 
of  R  calculated  from  observations  by  katoptric  methods  (yellow  light), 
i.e.  calculated  from  *I>,  H',  and  A.  They  will  be  found  in  rough  agre6 
ment  with  the  values  observed  by  Rubens. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  {Ann,  dtr  Physik,  8.  p.  1,  1902)  by  the  sain« 
authors  will  be  found  a  table  similar  to  the  above,  but  extending  from 
the  ultra-violet  A  =  251  to  the  infra-red  1500  /a/x. 
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This  table  is  too  large  to  be  given  in  full,  but  the  values  found  for 
iilver  are  of  especial  interest  in  showing  the  marked  variations  of  the 
*eflecting  power. 

Reflecting  Power  of  Silver. 


X 

251 

288 

305 

316 

326 

3:^8 

» 

357 

385 

500 

700 

1000 

1500 

A' 

34 

21-2 

91 

4-2 

14-6 

55*5 

74 

81 

91 

94 

96-6 

98-4 

The  minimum  at  X  =  316  is  very  remarkable,  the  reflecting  power  of 
the  metal  for  this  wave-length  being  about  that  of  glass  for  yellow 
light. 

The  highest  reflecting  power  appears  to  be  possessed  by  metallic 
sodium,  for  which  E  =  99'7  according  to  Drude.  This  value  was  cal- 
culated however. 

Optical  Constants  of  the  Metals. — These  may  be  determined  by 
various  methods,  n  and  k  may  be  determined  directly  by  dioptric 
methods,  accurate  measurements  involving  great  difliculties  however, 

or  they  may  be  calculated  from  determinations  of  ^  and  '^F,  the  angles 
of  principal  incidence  and  azimuth. 

Kundt  was  the  first  to  determine  directly  the  refractive  indices  of 
the  metals.  He  employed  exceedingly  acute  prisms  deposited  on  glass 
by  means  of  the  cathode  discharge  or  chemical  means,  and  actually 
measured  the  deviation  of  light  produced  by  them.  In  some  cases  n 
was  found  to  be  less  than  unity ;  in  other  words,  the  light  was 
propagated  in  the  metal  at  a  higher  velocity  than  in  vacuo. 

Drude  gives  the  following  table  for  the  constants  of  a  number  of  the 
rnore  common  metals : 


Metal 

nk 

n 

* 

^ 

/? 

Silver 

3  67 

•18 

75^ 

43^ 

95% 

(Jold 

2-82 

•37 

72^ 

4V 

85 

Platinum 

4-26 

2^06 

78" 

32" 

70 

Copper 
Steel 

2-62 

•64 

IV 

'AT 

73 

3-40 

2-41 

IT 

2S' 

58 

Sodium 

2-61 

•005 

IV 

45° 

99-7 

Mercury 

4-96 

173 

79° 

35° 

78-4 

If  we  compare  the  values  eiven  in  the  above  table  with  the 
equation  €  =  n*^(l  -k^)  we  find  that  e  is  negative  in  every  case,  since 
•c  =  tan  2^,  and  2^  is  greater  than  45"  in  every  case,  i.e.  k>\, 

A  negative  dielectric  constant  has  no  meaning  however.  Neither 
does  the  relation  n^K  —  a-T  hold ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  mercury 
0-7'=  20  and  n^K  =  8*6,  while  in  the  case  of  silver  a-T  is  larger  and  n^K  is 
Btnaller  than  in  the  case  of  mercury.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  these 
discrepancies  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  only  taken  the 
^^onducting  electrons  into  account.  The  trouble  is  similar  to  the  one 
^hich  we  experienced  when  we  established  the  relation  n  =  sfl  before 
^king  the  electrons  into  account  at  all. 
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The  Dispersion  of  Metals. — We  will  now  extend  the  treatment  by 
considering  that  there  are  present  in  the  metal  two  types  of 
electrons,  conducting  and  non-conducting,  the  motion  of  the  latter 
being  resisted  by  forces  of  restitution,  as  in  the  case  of  transparent 
substances. 

For  the  conducting  electrons  we  can  put  the  constant  6  (eq.  (1), 

page  333)  equal  to  infinity,  since  ^.  is  proportional  to  the  force  of 

u 

restitution. 

The  equation  of  motion  of  these  electrons  can  be  written 

m^  =  .A-re-^^, (I) 

or  if  we  call ;,  =  eN  ^,  the  current  due  to  them, 

^di'^W'~   '"' 

in  which  m  is  the  mass  of  the  electron,  «  the  charge  and  n  the  number  in 
unit  vohime. 

By  eq.  (2),  page  364,  ^'=  -  Z,  in  which  t=^; 

. .  A  =  -  tT  -^^,  since  -  =  - 1. 
ot  X 

For  periodic  changes  we  can  write  7,  —  -ri  ^,  and  if  we  substitute 

Ov 


these  values  in  eq.  (2),  we  obtain 

{i   m       ''  \  _ 


which  equation  can  be  easily  brought  into  the  form  of  eq.  (4),  page  334, 
by  transposing  the  terms 


47r  dt 


im  4-  e^rr  y 


^'~  4w  dt  \.       m 


■ 

the  complex  quantity  in  the  brackets  corresponding  to  the  dielectrw 
constant  c  of  the  earlier  formula. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Dispersion  the  dielectric  consUn^ 
of  a  medium  containing  non-conducting  electrons  is  represented  by 

C   =  1  +   >  .  I   ' 

1   +  t  -  -J 

T         T- 


^; 
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The  dielectric  constant  €"  resulting  from  the  presence  of  both  types 
of  electrons  is  therefore 

«"  =  1  +  V fsL-  +4rrV  -2^, 

1  +  *     -  4  tr  +  — 

T      T^  r 

in  which  m'  =  -,. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  vibrations,  the  periods  of  which  are  far 
removed  from  the  free  periods  of  the  non-conducting  electrons,  so 
that  a*  =  0,  and  if  we  write  €'  =^n^(l  -  k^ -  2i#c)  we  obtain  by  equating 
the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the  above  equation, 


-(?)         "HtJ 


and  n-K  =  27rT  V  — 


■z    ,     ^^ 


(t)' 


Consider  now  the  first  of  these  two  equations.     In  the  case  of  trans- 
parent substances,  where  we  neglect  a^j  k  =  0,  and  we  have 


«*=i+2 


1 


-  (?)■ 


for  wave-lengths  far  removed  from  the  natural  period  of  the  electrons. 

In  the  present  case  we  have  a  third  term  to  take  into  account,  so 
that  even  in  the  case  of  these  wave-lengths  we  may  have  k>  1  (which 
means  very  heavy  absorption),  since  the  right-hand  member  can  become 
negative  as  a  result  of  the  third  term.  This  term  will  have  large 
negative  values  for  small  values  of  r.  Now  r  represents  something 
which  opposes  the  motion  of  the  conducting  electrons,  which,  in  the 
chapter  on  Dispersion,  we  called  for  convenience  "friction."  Small 
values  of  r  consequently  represent  high  conductivity,  and  the  most 
opaque  metals  will  bo  those  of  the  highest  electrical  conductivity. 
This  point  will  be  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  section  following. 

The  discrepancy  between  theory  and  experiment  as  represented  by 

the   equation  deducted  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  ji^K^a-T, 

is   cleared   up  by  the  second  of  the  two  equations,  if  we  write  it 

in  the  form  which  it  will  take  when  we  have  infinitely  long  waves 

(t=x).     We  must  do  this  if  we  are  to  fit  our  optical  equations  to 

ordinary  electrical  measurements,  made  with  very  slow  periods,  or 

without  any  periodicity  whatever. 

N     N 
For  the  conductivity  we  can  write  o-  =  -^^  -i — ^,  since  it  is  proportional 

to  the  number  of  conducting  electrons  and  inversely  as  the  frictional 
force  which  opposes  their  motion.  Substituting  these  values  we  get 
at  once  v 

/l#C=  ZITT  y  .       =0-1 » 
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As  has  already  been  pointed  out  n^K  =  8*6  in  the  case  of  mereuiy, 
while  0-7'=  20. 

If  r  is  small,  as  in  this  case,  and  if  we  are  dealing  with  small 
values  of  t,  as  when  measuring  vtk  by  optical  methods,  we  cannot 

vn' 

neglect  —  in  comparison  to  r :  our  second  member  will  then  be  smaller 

than  in  the  previous  case,  since  the  denominator  is  larger,  and  we  shall 
have  n^K  <  a-T,  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  conductivity  of  electro- 
Ivtes  is  not  suJQBcient  to  cause  appreciable  absorption  of  light,  the  con- 
auctivity  of  the  best  electrolytes  being  only  about  y^n^inr  ^^*^  ^ 
mercury.  For  these  o-  will  be  of  the  order  of  magnitude  7  x  10", 
while  for  light-waves  r=2xl0-l^  therefore  0-^=14  x  10-*=  "0014. 
By  our  formula  n^K  is  never  greater  than  o-J,  generally  much  smaller, 
which  shows  us  that  k  must  be  very  small  in  the  present  case. 

Belations  between  Optical  and  Electrical  Properties  of  Metals.— 
Very  intimate  relations  have  been  established  between  the  optical  and 
electrical  properties  of  metals  by  the  recent  work  of  Rubens  and  Hagen 
{Ann.  der  Phydk,  11,  873,  1903).  Previous  to  this  important  investi- 
gation many  discrepancies  existed  between  theory  and  experiment 
The  optical  properties  of  metals  could  not  be  represented  by  Maxwell's 
theory  in  its  original  form.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  account 
for  was  the  comparatively  great  transparency  of  some  metals  for  light 
waves.  Moreover,  the  reflecting  power  appeared  to  stand  in  no  definite 
relationship  with  the  electrical  conductivity.  Kundt  moreover  found 
that  the  refractive  indices  of  his  metal  prisms  for  red  light  arranged 
themselves  in  the  order  of  the  specific  resistances  of  the  metals,  whereas 
on  Maxwell's  theory  the  reverse  should  hold  true. 

The  work  of  Rubens  and  Hagen  has  shown  conclusively  that  these 
discrepancies  have  resulted  from  the  employment  of  too  short  waves. 
As  soon  as  the  optical  work  was  carried  on  in  the  remote  infra-red 
region  of  the  spectrum  between  wave-lengths  4/a  and  1 2/x,  most  perfect 
agreement  with  the  theory  was  found. 

They  found,  for  example,  that  platinum  tind  bismuth,  which  have  a 
low  conductivity,  are  much  more  opaque  in  the  visible  spectrum  than 
gold  and  silver,  which  are  much  better  conductors  This  is  contrary 
to  what  would  be  expected  on  Maxwell's  theory.  In  the  infrared, 
however,  it  was  found  that  they  were  much  more  transparent.  This 
effect  is  not  difficult  to  show.  A  thin  quartz  plate  is  lightly  silvered 
chemically,  the  action  being  stopped  when  the  film  appears  blue  by 
transmitted  light.  On  a  similar  plate  a  perfectly  opaque  film  of 
bismuth  is  deposited  by  the  cathode  discharge.  If  the  rays  from  a 
Welsbach  light,  without  its  chimney,  are  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  sensitive 
thermopile,  it  will  be  found  that  the  silver  plate  practically  cuts  off 
all  of  the  long  heat-waves,  while  the  bismuth  is  fairly  transparent  for 
them. 

Maxwell's  theory  gives  for  the  reflecting  power  of  a  metal  of  con- 
ductivity  0-,    for   electro-magnetic   waves   of  period   T,    the    formida 

7i  =  100--7=---   (see   Drude's   Physik  dcs  Aethns^  mge  574).      Intro- 

ducing  in  place  of  the  conductivity  o-  (measured  in  electrostatic  units) 
the  conductivity  /,  i.e.  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance,  measured  in 
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ohms,  which  a  conductor  of  1  mm.  cross  section  and  1  meter  in  length 
would  have,  and  in  place  of  T  the  wave-length  A,  the  formula  takes 
the  form  3^.^ 

vaJA 
The  intensity  of  the  radiation  which  penetrates  the  surface  is  given 
^y  36-5 


100-5= 


sfxk' 


or    (100-5)v^  =  ^=Ca. 

This  equation  shows  that 

the  product  of  (100 -Ji)>Jx 
is  a  constant  for  a  given  wave- 
length and  is  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  metal. 

The  reflecting  powers  were 
measured  hy  means  of  the 
ipparatus  shown  in  Fig.  259. 
\.  Nemst  lamp  B  was  mounted 
>n  a  turn  tahle  in  such  a  posi- 
ion  that  its  image  A,  formed 
>y  the  concave  mirror  Z>,  was  symmetrically  located  with  respect  to 
he  center  of  the  turn  table.  By  turning  the  table  the  filament  of  the 
imp  could  be  brought  into  the  position  previously  occupied  by  its 
mage.     The  surface  of  the  mirror  D  was  composed  of  the  metal  under 
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vestigation.  The  rays  from  the  filament  or  its  image  were  focused 
5on  tne  slit  of  a  reflecting  spectrometer,  furnished  with  a  fluorite 
nsm,  and  the  spectrum  thrown  upon  the  thermopile  at  T,  It  is  clear 
at  by  this  arrangement  we  have  a  means  of  comparing  the  incident 
ith  the  reflected  energy,  since  the  loss  by  reflections  from  the  surfaces 
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of  the  optical  parts  of  the  instrument  is  the  same  in  each  case.  They 
investigated  a  large  number  of  metals  and  alloys  of  known  conductivitj, 
obtaining  curves  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  260. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  magnalium,  the  most  brilliantly  reflecting 
alloy  which  we  have,  is  surpassed  by  iron,  in  reflecting  power,  for  wav^ 
lengths  greater  than  4/x.  These  curves  indicate  that  for  infinitely  long 
waves  the  metals  would  reflect  100%  of  the  incident  intensity,  as  is 
the  case  with  electro-magnetic  waves  of  slow  period. 

According  to  theory  the  product  {\00  -  Ii)>/z  should  be  a  constant 
for  a  given  wave-length. 

This  relation  was  verified  in  a  remarkable  manner  as  is  shown  bj 
the  following  table,  which  is  for  A  =  1 2/x  : 


v'i 

100-/? 

(100-/?)Vx 

Silver 

7-85 

115 

90 

Ho?r 

7-56 

1-6 

121 

6-43 

215 

138 

Platinum 

3  04 

3-5 

10-6 

Nickel 

2-92 

41 

120 

Steel 

2-24 

4-9 

no 

Bismuth 

•916 

17-8 

16-3 

The  mean  value  of  the  product  (100-/?)\/S  was  found  to  be  194 

for  A  =  4ft,  13  for  k  =  Sfi  and  11  for  X=tl2/x.     The  theoretical  values 

36*5 
given  by  c  =  — —  for  these  same  wave-lengths  are   18*25,   12*9  and 

V  A 
10*54  respectively. 

These  results  show  that,  in  the  case  of  metals,  the  resonance  of 
electrons  (which  did  not  enter  into  Maxwell's  theory)  plays  no  part  in 
the  case  of  waves  of  length  greater  than  i/iy  and  that  the  discre{)ancies 
which  occur  when  visible  light  is  employed  are  in  all  probability  due 
to  the  fact  that,  for  these  higher  frequencies,  the  vibrations  of  the 
electrons  are  excited. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  still  better  agreement  Rubens  and  Hagen  then 
employed  the  "  Rest  strahlen  "  from  fluorite,  A  =  25'5/x,  but  in  this  case 
the  reflecting  power  was  so  nearly  100  %  for  all  metals,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  penetration  (100-/^)  from 
observations  of  the  reflecting  power. 

On  account  of  the  relation  between  emission  and  absorption,  ex- 
pressed by  Kirchoflf's  law,  we  can  determine  {\00  -  R)  by  comparing 
the  emission  from  the  substance  of  waves  of  given  length,  with  the 
corresponding  emission  of  a  perfect  black  body.  Twenty  diflerent 
metals  were  investigated  by  this  method.  The  radiations  from  the 
black  bo<iy  (see  chapter  on  Laws  of  Radiation)  and  from  the  metjl 
both  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  were  allowed  to  fall  alternately 
upon  a  thernio[)ile,  after  reflection  from  four  fluorite  surfaces,  which 
eliminated  all  wave-lengths  except  25-5/x.  The  temperature  employe<i 
was  170*,  maintained  by  an  electrically  heated  bath  of  aniline,  and  the 
conductivity  of  the  metal  used  in  the  calculations  was  of  course  the 
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uctivity  for  this  temperature.     The  results  appear  in  the  following 

Temperatcjrb  170°. 


N/i 

Silver 

6-26 

?or 

5-70 

5-21 

Aluminium 

4-52 

Zinc 

319 

Cadmium 

*2-86 

Platinum 

2-44 

Nickel 

2-29 

Tin 

2-24 

Palladium 

211 

Steel 

1-81 

Mercury 
Bismuth 

•967 

•716 

Emission 
J.-IOO-R 

(iOO-IfWx 

113 

107 

117 

6-67 

1-56 

8-10 

1-97 

8-91 

2-27 

7-24 

2-55 

7^29 

2-82 

6-88 

3-20 

7-33 

3-27 

7-32 

3-58 

7-53 

3  •66 

6-62 

7-66 

7-33 

25-6 

18-3 

.  is  at  once  clear  that  a  further  increase  in  the  length  of  the  wave 
improved  matters,  as  is  shown  hy  the  more  nearly  constant  value 
he  products  in  the  last  column.     The  mean  value  is  7*34,  while 

.  calculated  is  c^.  =    .        =  7*23. 


'25/4 


x/25-5 


hese  results  show  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  specific 
trical  conductivity  of  the  metals  by  purely  optical  means,  if  we 
t  our  observations  to  waves  of  sufficient  length.  As  Lord  Kelvin 
remarked,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  same  laws  hold  for  the 
tro-magnetic  waves,  which  leave  a  magnet  vibrating  once  a  second 
the  waves  of  heat  with  a  frequency  of  five  billion  per  second. 
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ROTATORY  POLARIZATION. 


We  have  seen  that,  in  general,  when  a  ray  of  plane-polarized  light  is 
passed  through  a  crystal  in  the  direction  of  its  optic  axis,  there  is  no 
double  refraction,  and  the  light  emerges  with  its  plane  of  polarization 
unchanged.  The  discovery  was  made  by  Arago  in  1811  that  a  rota- 
tion of  the  plane  occurs  when  light  is  transmitted  through  quartz  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  optic  axis.  If  two  Nicol  prisms  are  placed  in 
front  of  a  sodium  flame  and  so  oriented  as  to  completely  extinguish 
the  light,  the  introduction  between  the  prisms  of  a  quartz  plate,  cut 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  causes  the  field  to  become  bright  again.  On 
turning  the  analyzing  Nicol  through  a  certain  angle  the  light  can 
be  completely  extinguished,  showing  that  it  is  still  plane-polarized,  but 
that  the  plane  of  polarization  has  been  rotated  through  an  angle,  which 
is  measured  by  the  angle  through  which  the  Nicol  has  been  turned. 

If  white  light  is  used  the  field  appears  colored,  the 
colors  changing  as  the  analyzing  Nicol  is  rotated, 
the  light  never  disappearing  entirely,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  monochromatic  sodium  flame.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  different  colors  are 
rotated  by  different  amounts,  the  phenomenon  being 
termed  rotatory  dispersion. 

The  amount  of  rotation  was  found  to  be  propr- 
tional  to  the  thickness  of  the  crystal  section,  which 
shows  that  the  action  occurs  within  the  medium 
and  not  at  the  surfaces.  Moreover,  some  crystals 
were  found  to  rotate  the  plane  to  tlie  right,  while 
others  turned  it  to  the  left.  The  former  are  termed 
right-handed  or  dextrogyrate,  the  latter  left-handed 
or  laevogyrate.  Simple  inspection  of  the  crystals  is 
sufficient  to  determine  their  character.  One  can 
usually  find  small  hemihedral  planes  which  cut  off 
the  obtuse  angles  at  the  base  of  the  hexagonal 
])yranii(l.  The  character  of  the  crystal  is  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  positions  of  the  surfaces  .-?  and  x.  If  s  and  / 
lie  to  the  right  of  7/,  the  surface  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid  which  both 
touch,  the  crystal  is  dextrogyrate,  if  to  the  left,  laevogyrate,  as  in 
the  upper  figure.     The   surface  x  is   often  absent,  in  which  case  we 
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can  determine  the  nature  of  the  crystal  by  the  striae  on  the  surface 
of  s,  which  always  run  towards  the  position  which  x  would  occupy 
if  present,  as  shown  in  the  figures  (261). 

The  direction  of  rotation  of  the  plane  is  not  affected  by  turning  the 
plate  around,  consequently  if  the  ray  is  reflected  back  through  the 
crystal,  the  plane  of  polarization  is  turned  back  into  its  original  posi- 
tion. This  point  is  very  important  in  connection  with  the  magnetic 
rotation,  which  we  shall  discuss  in  a  subsequent  article,  for  in  the  case 
of  substances  which  acquire  rotatory  power  by  being  placed  in  a-  strong 
magnetic  field,  the  direction  of  rotation  depends  on  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  field,  and  reflection  back  through  the  plate  doubles  the  rotation. 

It  was  subsequently  found  that  many  liquids  and  solutions  possessed 
like  quartz  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization,  though  in  a 
much  less  degree.  The  rotation  of  the  red  rays  by  a  quartz  plate 
1  mm.  thick  amounts  to  about  18",  while  that  due  to  a  layer  of 
turpentine  of  equal  thickness  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  degree. 

Rotatory  Dispersion. — The  phenomenon  of  rotatory  dispersion  was 
investigated  by  Biot,  who  found  that  the  rotation  was  nearly,  though 
not  exactly  proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  wave-length. 
Still  more  accurate  measurements  were  made  by  Brock,  who  obtained 
the  following  values  for  a  plate  1  mm.  thick,  for  wave-lengths  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  principal  Fraunhofer  lines  : 

B  C  D  E  F  G 

p,         17**3(y     17^24'     2r67'     27-46'     32-50'     42*' 20' 
pA2,     7238        7249        7511        7596        7622        7841 

The  values  of  pX^  are  seen  to  increase  with  decreasing  wave-length, 
vrhich  shows  that  Biotas  law  is  only  approximately  followed.  Brock's 
experiment,  which  is  well  worth  repeating,  consisted  in  passing  sun- 
light through  two  Nicols,  between  which  a  quartz  plate  was  mounted, 
and  then  analyzing  the  light  with  a  spectroscope.  On  turning  the 
analyzing  Nicol,  a  dark  band  entered  the  spectrum  from  the  red  end, 

and  passed  slowly  down  towards  the  violet  as  the  Nicol  was  rotated. 

By  setting  the  center  of  the  band  on  a  Fraunhofer  line  and  reading  the 

position  of  the  Nicol,  the  rotation  for  the  wave-length  of  the  line  was 

determined. 

Stefan  calculated  from  Brock's  measurements  the  following  empirical 

formula  <^=  -  1-581  -H    .^      ,  of  which  the  first  member  represents  the 

departure  from  Biot's  law.     If  the  law  held  rigorously  it  would  be 
equal  to  zero.     Cauchy*s  formula  for  ordinary  dispersion  is 

in  which,  however,  A  is  always  positive. 

The  rotatory  power  of  quartz  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  experi- 
ments with  |)olarized  ultra-violet  light.  If  quartz  plates  or  lenses  are 
used,  the  planes  of  polarization  of  the  different  lines  in  the  spectrum 
will  be  in  every  conceivable  direction  owing  to  the  enormous  rotatory 
dispersion.      The   dilBBculty   can    be    overcome    by   employing  equal 
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optical  patfas  of  right  and  lefb-hatided  quarti.     Lenses  can  be 

which  do  not  rotate  the  plane,  by  combining  two  plano-convex  leiiM^ 
one  of  light  the  other  of  left--handed  quartz.  Optical  appantoi  ii 
frequently  designed  without  due  reference  being  paid  to  this  pheiw- 
menon.  The  tollowing  table  will  be  found  extremely  useful  i 
polarization  work  involving  the  use  of  quartz  plates  or  lenses  : 

Rotation  of  thk  Plank  of  Polarization  by  a  Quajwz  ¥un 
1  mm.  Thick.    For  Frauuhofer  and  Cadmium  lines. 


X 

3 

X 

i 

X                     i 

A  7600 

l-r-668 

A 

47"-481 

P 

74'-j7I 

14 

304 

H         3968 

51  -193  1 

Q 

78-378 

B   SSTD 

13 

746 

K          3934 

52   IM 

Cdl2.  3252 

80 '4» 

0  «.W3 

17 

318 

L 

R5  -623 

S 

84-972 

D,580i) 

•21 

684 

M 

58-894 

Cd  17.  2748 

121  -052 

J).,5im 

21 

727 

Cil».    3612 

63  -ffi» 

Cd  18.  2572 

143-280 

B   .1270 

27 

54.3 

.V                      64  -459 

Cd23.  23U 

ISO  -4M 

F   4S61  5 

3-2  -773 

Cd  10.  3466      6B  454 

Cd24.  22M 

201  -824 

G   43406 

42  -fi04 

O                       70  -587 

Cd  25.  2195 

220-731 

Cd  11.  3403      ■;2   448 

Cd  26.  2U7 

235-972 

If  we  employ  a  plate  a  centimeter  or  more  in  thickness  the  spectrum 

will  be  found  to  be  crossed  with  a  number  of  dark  bands  which  tn 

very  nearly  equidistant,  aii(j  which  move  down  the  spectrum  as  the 

Nicol  is  turned.     The  angular  rotation  for  wave-lengths  correspMiding 

totwoadjoiningbandsdiffsn 

of  course  by  180°. 

We  can  represent  by  i 
geometrical  constructtOD  lb 
position  in  the  spectrum  d 
the  miLxima  and  minimnfot 


point  (Fie.  262),  which  « 
may  consider  as  the  muim 
of  light  seen  through  ibt 
NicoU,  a  series  of  concent 
circles  with  radii  proportion*! 
to  the  wavelengths  of  il" 
principal  Fraunhofer  linA 
the  system  representing  * 
circular  spectrum,  such  « 
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3t  the  diameter  O**  -  1 80°  represent  the  direction  of  the  vibration  of 
light  after  it  has  passed  the  first  Nicol.  The  quartz  plate  will 
te  the  red  (B)  through  an  angle  of  58°  V ;  consequently  we  mark 
points  on  the  B  circle  at  58°  and  238",  this  diameter  representing 
position  of  the  vibration  plane  of  the  analyzing  Nicol  when  the  red 
lost  copiously  transmitted.     Doing  the  same  for  the  other  colors 

connecting  each  set  of  points  by  a  line,  we  obtain  two  spirals, 
;h  represent  graphically  the  rotations  of  the  different  colors.  The 
of  planes  perpendicular  to  these  planes  are  given  by  joining  points 
siway  from  the  first  point.  We  obtain  in  this  way  two  other  spirals 
ted  in  diagram)  rotated  through  an  angle  of  90°  with  respect  to  the 
For  thinner  plates  the  spirals  will  have  less  curvature  and  be 
ter,  while  for  very  thick  plates  they  will  have  one  or  more 
plete  convolutions. 

nese  maximum  and  minimum  spirals  can  be  shown  experimentally 
leans  of  a  very  ingenious  device  due  to  Mach.  A  brilliant  point 
ce  of  light,  a  Nicol  and  the  quartz  plate,  are  set  up  in  line,  followed 

Nicol  and  a  nearly  direct  vision  prism  or  transmission  grating, 

nted  in  a  tube  which  can 

jet    in    rapid   rotation    by                               ^  ^  ,^ 

of  a  Dullev  ^Fiff    263^  vi  Mca(k/^r7  ^ ..,.ni/^.^ 

revolving    prism    spreads      ^  HR^        Z-_^  I — I  '\<     \  /VV\  i 
the  source  of  light  into  the  ^AomA/ocHsr' 

liar    spectrum,    which    we  *'^°-  263. 

ssented  in  our  geometrical 

tniction,  from  which  the  colors  disappear  in  different  regions 
be  Nicol  rotates  with  the  prism.  The  circular  spectrum  is  seen 
srsed  by  a  pair  of  intensely  black  spirals,  the  direction  of  rotation 
irhich  depends  on  whether  we  use  a  plate  of  dextro  or  laevo- 
tory  quartz.  This  extremely  beautiful  experiment  can  be  pro- 
jd,  though  the  colors  are  naturally  much  more  vivid  when  viewed 
ectively. 

resneVs  Explanation  of  the  Rotation  — A  theory  was  formulated 
•'resnel  to  account  for  rotatory  polarization,  which  was  based  upon 
fact  that  a  ray  of  circularly-polarized  light  is  propagated  without 

change  through  a  quartz  crystal  in  a  direction  parallel 
,  to  the  optic  axis.  A  linear  vibration  can  be  regarded 
as  the  component  of  two  oppositely  polarized  circular 
vibrations,  and  Frcsnel  made  the  assumption  that  the 
plane-polarized  light,  upon  entering  the  crystal,  was 
decomposed  into  two  oppositely-polarized  circular 
jf  '  vibrations,    which    were    propagated    with    unequal 

velocities.     This  inequality  in  the  velocity  of  pro- 
pagation will  produce  a  rotation  of  the  resultant, 
which  will  amount  to  90**  after  a  thickness  has  been 
^B      traversed  such  that  one  circular  disturbance  is  half 
a  wave-length  ahead  of  the  other.     Let  two  points 
moving  in  opposite  directions  around  a  circle  represent 
Fig.  264.         the  two  circular  vibrations.      The  resultant  linear  vi- 
bration will  be  represented  by  the  line  joining  the 
points  at  which  the  moving  points  pass  each  other.     Let  x  and  y 
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be  the  disturbances  which  in  the  upper  diagram  have  the  resultant  AB 
(Fig.  264).  In  the  lower  diagram  the  disturbance  y  is  half  a  period 
ahead  of  x,  and  the  resultant  is  A'B. 

The  existence  of  these  two  circular  components  was  shown  experi- 
mentally by  Fresnel,  who  reasoned  that  if  there  existed  in  realitr 
two  circularly-polarized  disturbances  which  travelled  with  different 
velocities,  thev  should  be  refracted  by  different  amounts  on  emerging 
into  the  air  through  an  oblique  surface ;  in  other  words,  quartz  ongkt 
to  show  feeble  double  refraction  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  opde 
axis,  and  the  two  images  produced  thereby  should  be  circolazlr 
polarized.  Fresnel  first  tried  a  single  surface,  but  the  effect  was  too 
slight  to  be  noticed.  By  the  ingenious  device  of  building  up  a  com- 
pound prism  composed  of  alternate  prisms  of  right  and   len-handed 

quartz  the  effect  was  found  (Fig. 
265).  This  method  permitted  tbe 
use  of  very  oblique  refracting  sor- 

faces,  since  only  the  small  differ- 

Fic.  265.  ences  in  the  velocities  came  into 

play,  while  in  the  case  of  a  singk 
prism  we  have  the  refractive  index  with  respect  to  air  to  consider,  and 
if  the  prism  angle  be  too  large,  light  cannot  be  made  to  traverse  it^ 
owing  to  total  reflection.  By  Fresnel's  de^^ce  the  separation  is  increased 
at  each  surface,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  consideration.  The 
difference  between  right  and  left-handed  quartz  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
right-handed  circular  comjxjnent  is  the  faster  in  the  former,  the  slower 
in  the  latter,  that  is,  the  B  prisms  in  Fig.  265  act  as  the  rarer,  the 
L  prisms  as  the  denser  media  with  respect  to  this  component.  The 
reverse  holds  true  for  the  left-handed  component,  the  B  prisms  being 
the  denser  in  this  case.  The  former  component  is  therefore  bent  down 
and  the  latter  up,  the  angular  separation  increasing  at  each  sur&ce. 
If  the  two  images  of  the  source  seen  through  the  compound  prism 
are  examined  with  a  Nicol,  they  are  seen  to  remain  unaltered  when  the 
Nicol  is  rotated.  This  moans  that  the  compound  crystal  prism  has 
either  depolarized  the  light  completely  or  transformed  it  into 
circularly-polarized  light. 

The  introduction  of  a  quarter- wave  plate  of  mica  causes  the  images 
to  disappear  in  succession  as  the  Nicol  is  rotated,  which  proves  the 
two  images  to  be  circularly  polarized,  and  in  opposite  directions,  the 
mica  plate  transforming  them  into  plane-polarized  images,  the  planes  of 
polarization  being  at  right  angles. 

Cornu  has  recently  shown  that  with  a  single  60"*  prism  of  quartz  the 
separation  of  the  rays  cnn  be  shown,  the  angle  amounting  to  27'  for 
sodium  light.  This  mwins  that  even  a  (juartz  prism  so 
cut  that  the  rays  travel  along  the  optic  axis  yields  double 
images.  To  remedy  this  defect  Cornu  devised  a  prism 
consisting  of  two  right-angle  prisms,  the  one  of  right,  the 
other  of  left-handed  quartz  (Fig.  266).  It  is  apparent  that  Fic.  aeR 
the  optical  path  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  prism  is  the 
same  for  the  two  circular  components;  consequently  the  double 
refraction,  which  would  other\^'ise  cause  a  doubling  of  the  spectrum 
lines,  is  eliminated. 
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Prisms  of  this  type  are  used  in  practically  all  of  the  quartz  spectro- 
graphs constructed  at  the  present  time. 

Babinet's  Experiment. — The  difference  between  the  velocities  of 
light  and  left-handed  circularly-polarized  rays  in  quartz  was  shown  in 
a  different  way  by  Babinet,  who  made  use  of  the  fringe  system  pro- 
duced by  a  pair  of  Fresnel  mirrors.  The  incident  light,  which  was 
monochromatic  and  plane   polarized,  passed,   before  falling  on  the 

mirror,  through  a  quartz  plate  which  was  covered  with  two  -  plates  of 

mica,  one  of  which  produced  right,  the  other  left-handed  circular  polari- 
zation. The  two  oppositely-polarized  circular  disturbances  passed 
through  the  same  quartz  plate  and  fell,  the  one  upon  the  mirror,  the 
other  upon  its  neighbor.  Since,  however,  a  path-difference  between  two 
interfering  rays  which  are  circularly  polarized  in  opposite  directions  does 
not  affect  the  intensity  of  the  illumination,  but  only  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  plane-polarized  vibration  into  which  they  unite,  no  maxima 
and  minima  fringes  are  produced ;  there  exists,  however,  a  fringe  system 
differentiated  not  by  intensity  but  by  the  position  of  the  plane  of 
polarization.     If  the  path-difference  is  zero  the  plane  coincides  with 

that  of  the  light  originally  ;  if  there  is  a  path-difference  of  -  the  plane 

is  rotated  through  90°.  The  system  when  viewed  through  a  Nicol 
prism  becomes  visible,  owing  to  the  extinguishing  of  the  light  in  those 
regions  where  the  plane  of  vibration  is  crossed  with  the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  analyzer.  If,  now,  the  beams  of  right-handed  and  left- 
handed  light  traverse  the  crystal  with  equal  velocities,  the  fringes 
should  occupy  the  same  position  as  in  the  original  Fresnel  experiment. 
If,  however,  one  travels  faster  than  the  other  there  will  be  a  path- 
difference,  and  a  corresponding  shift  of  the  fringes.  This  was  found  to 
be  the  case,  for  when  the  plane  of  the  incident  light  was  rotated 
through  90*,  the  two  quarter-wave  plates  exchanged  properties,  and 
the  fringes  shifted  in  position.  In  this  experiment  we  have  the 
equivalent  of  two  circularly- vibrating  sources,  of  the  same  period,  but 
with  opposite  directions  of  rotation.  Changing  the  plane  of  the 
incident  light  by  90°  is  equivalent  to  reversing  the  revolutions  of  the 
sources. 

Unequal  Absorption  of  the  Circular  Components.— The  existence  of 
the  two  circular  components  was  shown  in  another  way  by  Dove,^  who 
found  that  in  colored  crystals  of  quartz  (amethyst),  the  two  dis- 
turbances were  absorbed  in  different  amounts.  A  similar  phenomenon 
has  been  more  recently  observed  by  Cotton,  who  found  that  the 
strongly  colored  solutions  of  certain  tartarates  absorb  right  and  left- 
handed  circular  vibrations  in  unequal  amounts.  These  cases  will  be 
referred  to  again  when  we  consider  the  theory  of  rotatory  polarization. 

Other  Rotatory  Crystals. — Descloizeaux  found  that  crystals  of 
cinnabar  have  a  rotatory  power  similar  to  quartz,  but  fifteen  times 
stronger,  some  crystals  being  right  banded,  others  left.  Sulphate  of 
strychnia  and  sulphate  of  aethylendiamin  have  the  same  property. 


'  Pogg,  Ann,^  ex. 
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The  curious  discovery  was  made  by  Marbach  that  crystals  of  sodiiun 
chlorate  show  the  phenomenon  of  rotatory  polarization  in  all  directioitt, 
sections  1  mm.  thick  turning  the  plane  (yellow  light)  3*7  d^rees,  no 
matter  how  they  are  cut  from  the  crystal. 

Sulphate  of  strychnia  has  the  power  of  rotating  both  in  the  crystalliiie 
state  and  in  solution.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  many  solutions 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  rotatory  polarization,  but  in  general  the 
substances  crystallize  with  two  optic  axes,  the  double  refi'action  which 
occurs  in  all  directions  masking  any  rotatory  power  which  may  be 
present.  If,  however,  the  substance  can  be  obtained  as  an  amorphoos 
solid  the  rotatory  power  is  preserved.  Quartz  in  an  amorphous  con- 
dition (fused,  for  example)  does  not  have  the  rotatory  power,  neither 
have  solutions  of  quartz  in  potash.  This  makes  it  quite  certain  that  in 
the  case  of  quartz  and  other  active  crystals,  the  optical  activity  depends 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  in  the  crystal,  while  in  the  case  of 
substances  which  are  active  in  the  dissolved  state  the  property  depends 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  making  up  the  molecule. 

Rotatory  Polarization  in  Convergent  Light. — The  behavior  of 
quartz  plates  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis  was  investigated  both 
theoretically  and  experimentally  by  Airy  in  1831.^  Inasmuch  as 
only  circularly-polarized  rays  are  propagated  without  change  parallel 
to  the  axis,  and  plane- polarized  rays  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  Aiiy 
made  the  hypothesis  that  in  any  other  direction  the  only  form  of 
vibration  capable  of  being  propagated  without  change  was  an  elliptical 
one,  assuming  that  a  plane-polarized  ray  incident  in  a  direction  inclined 

to   the  axis   was   decomposed   into  two  oppositelj- 
polarized  elliptical  vibrations  which  travelled  throu^ 
the  crystal   with  different  velocities.     Airy  further 
assumed  that  the  ellipses  were  similar,  and  that  the 
path-difference  between  the  two  elliptically-polarized 
rays  was  the  same  as  in  ordinary  non-rotatory  uniaxal 
crystals,  inrrensed  by  an  amount  which  was  independ- 
ent of  direction,  and  inversely   proportional  to  the 
Fk;.  207.         square  of  the  wave  length.     This  means  that  in  active 
crystals  the  two  wave-surfaces  are  completely  sepa- 
rated, the  very  small  distance  between  them  and  the  points  where  they 
intersect  the  optic  axis  being  the  increment  referred  to  alK)ve.    The 
wave-surfaces  are  shown  in  Fig.  267. 

Rotatory  Polarization  of  Liquids. — The  rotiition  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  by  liquids  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Biot  in  1815, 
while  experimenting  upon  the  effect  of  the  surrounding  medium  upon 
the  colors  of  thin  crystalline  plates.  The  changes  which  he  observed 
in  the  colors  of  plates  immersed  in  oil  of  turpentine,  led  him  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  oil  alone  on  polarized  light.  He  found  that  the  turpentine 
behaved  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  (juartz  plate  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  turning  tlie  polarization  plane  to  the  left  by  an  amount  pro- 
portional to  the  thickness  of  the  fluid  traversed,  and  approximately 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  wave-length. 

On   examining  other  substances  for  this  property  he  found  that  a 

'  Cainh.  Trail". y  iv.,  part  i.,  pages  79-198. 
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^e  number  of  fluid  organic  compounds  behaved  in  a  similar  way, 
le  turning  the  plane  to  the  left,  others  to  the  right.  The  rotatory 
rer  was,  however,  very  much  less  than  that  of  quartz,  a  column  of 
jentine  100  mm.  long  turning  the  plane  of  sodium  light  37°.  An 
al  length  of  a  solution  of  santonid  or  parasantonid  in  a  mixture  of 
>rofonn  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  is  the  most  active  liquid 
stance  known,  gives  a  rotation  of  446",  while  a  quartz  plate  of  equal 
ikness  would  turn  the  plane  2167**,  or  six  complete  revolutions. 
(iot  found  further  that  a  mixture  of  an  active  substance  with  an 
stive  one,  chemically  inert  towards  it,  had  a  rotatory  power  pro- 
bional  to  the  amount  of  active  substance  present ;  in  other  words,  the 
ition  was  simply  proportional  to  the  number  of  active  molecules  in 

path  of  the  lignt,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  proximity  of 
ilar  or  different  molecules. 

lie  neutral  effect  of  dilution  with  an  inactive  substance  made  the 
3stigation  of  solid  substances  possible  by  bringing  them  into  solution 
K)me  optically  inactive  liquid. 

n  this  way  the  number  of  active  organic  substances  was  enormously 
reased,  many  sugars,  gums,  albumens,  alkaloids,  fruit-acids,  etc., 
ng  added  to  the  list.  We  shall  see  presently,  however,  that  in  some 
as  the  solvent,  even  if  optically  inactive,  is  not  without  influence  on 

rotatory  power. 

lotatory  Power  and  Change  of  State. — Biot  found  that  substances 
ich  were  active  in  solution,  preserved  their  property  in  the  solid 
tc,  provided  they  were  prevented  from  crystallizing.  Sugar  and 
taric  acid  can  be  obtained  as  amorphous  solids,  and  are  optically 
ive  in  this  state.  If  the  substance  crystallizes,  the  double  refraction 
npletely  masks  the  rotatory  polarization. 

Bringing  the  substance  into  the  vaporous  state  does  not  affect  its 
ivity,  as  Biot  ascertained  in  1818  by  means  of  a  tube  15  meters 
ig  filled  with  the  vapor  of  turpentine.  His  apparatus  took  fire 
fore  the  completion  of  the  experiment  and  was  destroyed,  and  it 
nained  for  Gerney  to  make  careful  measurements  of  the  rotatory 
wer  of  vapors.  He  found  that  the  specific  activity  was  the  same  in 
B  vaporous  state  as  in  the  liquid,  i.e.  a  long  column  of  vapor  has  the 
me  rotatory  power  as  the  short  column  of  liquid  into  which  it  con- 
nses  (the  cross  sections  being,  of  course,  equal). 
Rotatory  DiBpersion  of  Liquids. — The  rotatory  dispersion  of  liquids 
IS  found  by  Biot  to  be  similar  to  that  of  quartz.  That  the  increase 
rotation  is  not  strictly  proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  wave- 

rh  he  showed  by  filling  a  tube  with  a  mixture  of  dextro-rotatory 
laevo-rotatory  liquids  in  such  proportion  that  perfect  compensa- 
m  was  secured  for  a  single  color.  If  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares 
A  was  strictly  followed,  the  compensation  would  be  perfect  for  all 
ive-lengths,  which  was  found  not  to  be  the  case,  the  light  appearing 
lored  through  the  analyzer.  The  departure  from  the  law  is  different 
'  different  liquids,  being  very  small  for  the  oils  and  very  large  in  the 
\e  of  a  solution  of, camphor  in  alcohol. 

Ifolecnlar  Rotation  and    the    Influence  of   the  Solvent  on   the 
fcatory  Power. — The  fact  that  the  rotation   produced  by  a  given 
^stance  appeared  to  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  in 
F.O.  2  B 
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the  fiath  of  the  light,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  rolatoiy  poffff 
wan  inherent  in  the  molecule,  and  led  to  the  term  moleciilar  roUtoif ! 
pTiwer.  Thin  we  may  define  as  the  amount  of  roCatioa  prodiieedl^i| 
c^ilumn  of  the  solution  1  dm.  in  length  containing  1  gram  of  tkj 
suliiftance  per  cubic  centimeter.     If  we  dissolve  p  grams  of  the  n^l 

stance  in  q  grams  of  the  solvent,  the  density  being  21,  then  -J—B  u  tk 

amount  of  the  substance  contained  in  unit  volume  of  the  solatioii,  ni 
if  we  fill  with  this  solution  a  tube  of  length  /  and  obeerve  a  roCation  fir 
some  particular  wave-length,  we  have 

in  which  [p'\  is  a  constant  for  the  substance,  and  is  defined  as  tk 
molecular  rotatory  {>ower.  This  constant  may  also  be  defined  as  the 
rotation  produced  by  a  thickness  of  1  dm.  of  the  pure  subsUnce 
divided  by  the  density  of  the  substance.  Biot  found  that  the  rotatko 
was  not  strictly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  dissolved  substance,  sod 
that  it  varied,  moreover,  with  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  If  the  change 
in  the  rotatory  power  with  chan^ng  concentration  is  continuous,  t 
formula  may  be  deduced  by  which  we  may  determine  the  molecubr 
rotatory  power  of  the  pure  substance  from  observations  of  solutions. 

This  matter  was  very  carefully  investigated  by  Landolt,  who  woxied  |: 
with  fluid  substances,  so  that  the  activity  of  the  pure  substance  could 
}>e  directly  determined,  and   then  compared   these  values  with  tke 
values  calculated  from  observations  made  with  the  substance  dissolTcd  |-= 
in  various  inactive  solvents. 

He  found  that  the  molecular  rotatory  power  could  be  expressed  ut 
function  of  the  quantity  of  active  substance  contained  in  solution.  If  j 
7  represents  the  weight  of  the  solvent  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the ; 
solution,  an  equation  of  the  following  form  coula  be  applied  : 

(p)  =  A  +  Bq  +  cqK 

The  constants  could  be  determined  by  making  observations  witk 
solutions  of  various  concentration,  the  constant  A  being  the  molecultf 
rotation  of  the  pure  substance  (q  —  0). 

In  this  way  both  the  effects  of  the  nature  of  the  solvent  and  tlw 
(logroo  of  concentration  are  eliminated. 

For  example,  the  value  obtained  with  sodium  light  for  pure  oil « J-, 
turpentine  was  37** '01,  the  equations  obtained  with  alcohol,  benzol  and 
acetic  acid  as  solvents  being 

1.  AkohoL 
[p]^  =  36'-974  +  -004816^  +  000133^2. 

L\  Benzol. 
[p\^  =  36'-970  +  -02153^  +  -00006673(^2, 

3.  Acetic  Acid. 
[p\  =  36"-894  +  -024557  +  -OOOI36972. 

In  some  cases  concentrated  solutions  are  dextro-rotatory ;  dilut*, 
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laevo-rotatory.     Such  is  the  case  with  malic  acid,  which  is  represented 
>y  the  equation 

[p]^j  =  5'*-891- -08959^, 

ight-handed  rotation  being  regarded  as  positive. 

5*891 
For  ?*='nurQfl-^^'7  we  have  an  optically  inactive  solution. 

Anomalong  Botatory  DiBpersion. — In  the  case  of  solutions  of  tartaric 
\cid  in  water,  the  dispersion  at  first  increases  with  decreasing  wave- 
ength,  reaches  a  maximum,  and  then  decreases.  Measurements  made 
>y  Arndtsen^  for  50  parts  of  crystallized  acid  in  50  parts  of  water  gave 
he  following  values : 

C         D        E  b  F  e 

ir-9       13'       W       13*'-7       13'-3       10'-3 

The  formula  for  this  substance  is  [p]  =  j4-\-  Be,  in  which  e  is  the 
lercentage  of  water,  the  value  for  A  and  B  for  the  various  colors  being 

C  D  E  b  F  e 

^  =  +  2''748       r-95       0'-153  -  •832'        -  3'-598        -  9'-657 

/>'=+9*'-446     13*'03     ll'bU         19*'-147  23**-977         3r-437 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  pure  substance  in  an  amorphous 
state  is  dextro-rotatory  for  all  wave-lengths  on  the  red  side  of  a  point 
n  the  spectrum  a  little  below  the  E  line,  and  laevo-rotatory  for  wave- 
engths  below  this  point,  a  circumstance  which  had  already  been 
loticed  by  Biot  in  the  case  of  amorphous  plates  of  the  acid,  made  by 
tising  the  crystals  and  pouring  the  fiquid  on  a  glass  plate. 

In  the  case  of  active  substances  which  show  strong  selective  ab- 
sorption, we  may  have  true  anomalous  rotatory  dispersion  when  we 
'.ro88  the  absorption  band.  Such  cases  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
wie  just  mentioned,  which  in  all  probability  owes  its  peculiarity,  as  we 
ihall  see  when  we  take  up  the  theory  of  the  rotation,  to  the  presence 
^f  both  a  dextro  and  laevo-rotatory  system  within  the  molecule.  We 
lave  a  somewhat  remote  analogy  in  the  achromatic  prism.  Considered 
^  a  single  dispersing  system  it  may  be  said  to  show  anomalous  dis- 
persion, the  outstanding  colors  due  to  imperfect  compensation  being 
arranged  in  anomalous  order,  as  we  have  seen. 

Double  Refraction  of  Active  Liquids. — The  division  of  the  plane- 
K)larized  ray  into  two  oppositely-polarized  circular  disturbances  was 
hown  experimentally  by  E.  v.  Fleischl^  by  a  method  identical  with 
be  one  employed  by  Fresnel  in  the  case  of  quartz.     A  long  narrow 
t^ugh  was  divided  into  22  prismatic  compart- 
ments by  means  of  oblique  partitions  of  plane-     ■  n 
araUel  glass  (Fig.   268).     These  compartments    lAAAAA/v 
''ere  filled  alternately  with  dextro  and  laevo-    ^ 
itatory  liquids  of  the  same  refractive  index,  the               Fig.  268. 
&st  results  having  been  obtained   with  oil  of 
!*ange  and  a  mixture  of  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  ricinus.     A  small 
►urce  of  polarized-sodium  light  appeared  doubled  when  viewed  through 
e  compound-fluid  prism,  and  examination  with  a  quarter- wave  plate 

»  Po^g,  Ann.,  Bd.  cv,  '^lier.  Wkn.  Akad.,  1884, 
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and  Nicol  prism  showed  the  two  images  to  be  circularly  pdarixed  b 
opposite  directions. 

Theory  of  Rotatory  Polarization. — The  first  attempt  to  bring  tk 
phenomenon  of  rotatory  polarization  within  the  range  of  mathematicil 
analysis  was  made  by  M'Cullagh  in  1836.  Making  no  assamptioBi 
regarding  the  ultimate  physical  structure  of  media  which  had  the  power 
of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization,  he  investigated  the  changes  whid 
were  required  in  the  equations  of  wave-motion  in  doubly  refmc^ 
substances,  to  make  them  include  the  phenomenon  of  rotation.  Hii 
treatment  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  it  is  purely  mathematkiL 
and  is  of  no  assistance  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  possible  caoae  cf 
the  rotation.  He  found,  in  brief,  that  if  the  introduction  of  a  thiid 
derivative  into  the  equations  of  wave-motion  was  made,  the  eqnatioM 
broke  up  into  expressions  representing  circular  vibrations  which  wen 
propagated  with  different  velocities. 

The  equations  of  wave-motion  in  doubly  refracting  media  are 

for  polarized  vibrations  propagated  along  the  optic  axis,  which  coincida 
with  the  z  axis  of  coordinates. 
M^CuUagh  modified  these  equations  as  follows  : 


dt^~^di^^(&    dt''~    dz^     W' 


the  introduction  of  the  third  derivatives  being  purely  arbitrary. 

Solving  these  equations,  he  found  that  they  represented  right  and 
left-handed  circular  vibrations,  the  former  being  propagated  &8ter  or 
slower  according  as  the  constant  c  was  taken  positive  or  negative. 
The  resultant  plane  polarized  vibration  was  rotated  by  an  amount 

in  which  A  and  V  represent  wave-length  and  velocity  of  propagation  in 
the  crystal.  If  we  disregard  dispersion,  i.e.  consider  ^  independent  of 
A,  the  expression  shows  that  the  rotation  varies  as  the  inverse  squirt 
of  the  wave-length,  as  Biot  originally  believed  it  to  be.  M*Cullag^ 
introduced  the  same  arbitrary  modifications  into  the  expressioDi 
representing  rays  propagated  in  other  directions  than  that  of  the  optic 
axis,  and  snowed  that  they  represented  elliptical  vibrations,  as  W 
been  imagined  by  Airy  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  His  treatment 
of  the  whole  subject  is  given  in  Veixlet's  Optics,  together  with  • 
theoretical  investigation  of  the  rotatory  power  of  liquids,  based  upon 
the  somewhat  fanciful  supposition  that  they  are  made  up  of,  or  contain 
molecules,  which,  separately  considered,  act  like  crystal  filnis,  breaking 
a  linear  vibration  up  into  two  elliptical  vibrations. 

Physical  Explanation  of  the  Rotation. — In  the  case  of  rotation  \fi 
crystals  we  can  refer  the  phenomenon  to  the  crystalline  structurt 
Ewell^    has   shown   that    twisted    gelatine    cylinders    show   rotatory 
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>Iarization.  If  we  imagine  a  bar  of  elliptical  cross-section  which  has 
)en  twisted  torsionally,  we  have  a  rough  analogy,  which  may  help  us 
»  understand  how  a  spiral  arrangement  of  the  axes  of  maximum  and 
inimum  elasticity  may  account  for  the  rotation  of  a  plane-polarized 
Ibration. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  and  solutions,  however,  we  must  necessarily 
rfer  the  rotatory  power  to  the  structure  of  the  molecule.  All  rotatory 
quids  contain  carbon,  and  their  power  has  been  ascribed  by  Le  Bel 
nd  Van't  Hoff  to  the  quadrivalence  of  this  element. 

If  the  four  atoms  or  radicals,  which  are  in  combination  with  the 
eirbon  atom,  form  the  corners  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  we  can  arrange 
tiem  in  two  different  ways,  such  that  one  is  the  looking-glass  image  of 
he  other,  and  yet  no  amount  of  turning  enables  them  to  be  brought 
ito  coincidence.  One  of  these  we  may  consider  dextro,  the  other 
tevo-rotatory.  Right  and  left-handed  spirals  have  similar  geometrical 
properties. 

The  earliest  attempts  to  explain  rotatory  polarization  were  based 
ipon  an  experiment  made  by  Keusch,  who  found  that,  if  thin  mica 
ilates  were  superposed,  each  plate  having  its  principal  section  turned 
brough  a  definite  angle  either  to  the  right  or  left,  with  reference  to 
he  principal  section  of  the  plate  below,  the  combination  imitated 
he  behavior  of  a  quartz  plate  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  rotating 
ilane-polarized  light  to  the  right  or  left  according  as  the  pile  of  plates 
vere  built  up  clockwise  or  counter  clockwise.  The  thinner  the  plates 
nd  the  greater  their  number,  the  more  nearly  the  pile  imitated  a 
x>tatory  crystal.  It  was  quite  ftatural,  in  view  of  this  very  suggestive 
experiment,  to  ascribe  a  somewhat  similar  structure  to  quartz,  but  the 
ttforts  to  explain  the  rotation  of  liquids  on  the  assumption  of  molecules 
laving  a  laminated  structure  was  pushing  the  analogy  too  far.  The 
nodem  ionic  theory  is  capable  of  explaining  both  the  natural  rotation 
if  liquids  and  solids,  and  the  magnetic  rotation  discovered  by  Faraday. 

We  will  begin  with  the  case  of  rotatory  liquids,  following  the 
idmirable  treatment  given  by  Drude. 

We  assume  that  the  electrons,  which  are  set  in  vibration  by  the 
ight-waves,  are  forced  to  move  back  and  forth  over  a  spiral  path 
nstead  of  along  straight  lines.  The  force  of  restitution  is  supposed  to 
kct  along  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  and  to  vary  with  the  displacement, 
>recisely  as  we  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  electrons  which  caused 
lispersion.  It  is  clear  that  the  electron  will  be  urged  along  its  spiral 
Mttn,  the  axis  of  the  spiral  being  parallel  to  z^ 
lot  only  by  the  force  X^  but  also  by  the  forces 
y  and  Z.  If  the  spiral  is  oriented  as  in  Fig.  269 
.  positive  electric  force  X  will  displace  the 
lectron  to  the  right,  regardless  of  its  position. 
rhe  y  component  will  aid  or  oppose  the  x  com- 

K>nent  according  as  the  electron  is  on  the  lower     ^ ^X 

r  upper  side  of  the  spiral.     If  it  is  at  By  a  kig.  209. 

ositive  F  will  carry  it  to  the  right,  if  at  A  to  the 

5ft.  If  Y  has  the  same  value  at  both  points,  there  will  be  compensa- 
ion,  but  if  Y  varies  with  z,  there  will  be  an  outstanding  effect  for  each 
3volution  which  the  electron  makes,  which  will  be  represented  by 
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dV 
-  ^-,  if  Y  increases  with  z.     In  the  same  way  the  z  component,  whicb 

aids  X  when  the  electron  is  at  D  and  opposes  X  when  it  is  at  C,  exerts 

an  outstanding  effect  represented  by  ^.     The  necessary  modification 

which  we  must  make  in  our  previous  conception  of  the  electron's  motion 
is  therefore  that  it  moves  not  only  as  the  result  of  the  force  X  at  the 
point  which  it  occupies,  but  also  as  the  result  of  the  values  which 
the  y  and  z  components  have  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  With  this 
modification  our  equation  for  the  motion  of  the  electron  becomes 


m 


^*-'(^^/(f-f)-^V-^^. 


For  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  269,  /'  is  of  course  negative,  and  its 
value  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  spiral  path  and  its  pitch.  If  the 
pitch  is  small,  the  electron  is  obliged  to  make  a  larger  number  of 
revolutions  in  travelling  a  given  distance  along  the  x  axis,  and  the 
resultant  effect  of  the  y  and  z  components   of  the   electric   force  is 

freater  than  when  the  pitch  is  small.     If  the  pitch  is  infinite,  the  spiral 
egenerates  into  a  straight  line  and  /'  =  0. 

The  electric  convection  current  due  to  the  motion  of  the  electrons 
along  the  x  axis  we  will  designate,  as  before,  by 

For  period  changes  we  have  ^  =  Ae  ^j  from  which  we  get,  as  before, 

T     '        T- 

This  gives  us    OA  =  ^-T— -^  5^  (X+Z  [sT-^J} 

For  periodicities  not  too  near  the  free  period  of  the  electron  we 

neglect  the  friction  term  - .     Adding  to  (y,)i  the  quantity  0,)o  =  —   -> 

which  represents  the  displacement  current  in  the  ether,  we  get  for  the 
total  current 

which,  if  we  consider  that  we  have  electrons  of  different  free  periods, 
and  write,  for  abbreviation, 

becomes  i.=  l  I  {'^'+/(|f  "f  )}■ 
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The  fundamental  Maxwell  equations  now  take  the  form, 

c-dtK     ^-^Idz     dyj)     dy     dz' 
c  dt \     "^-^ L^^      dzjj'dz     dx' 


c  dt  \     '^^  \_?nj      dx\)     dx     -dy'  ^ 


(2) 


which,  if  we  differentiate  successively  with  respect  to  a;,  y  and  z  and 
add,  give 

dt\dx      dy      dz  J 
The  magnetic  equations  remain  unchanged : 

I'da^'^r^dZ    id^^dz^dx    \'^y^'^_'^ 

c  dt      dz      dy*     c  dt      dx     dz*     c  dt~  dy      dx' 

By  elimination  of  a,  /J,  y  from  the  fundamental  equations  (2)  and 
(3)  we  get 


(3) 


(10) 


(^S(<^^/[I-|])-".l 

,\  I  («--/[¥ -1])-''. 


.(*) 


If  we  are  dealing  with  plane- waves  propagated  along  the  z  axis, 
we  can  write 


(11) 


X=Me-' 


r^Ner"-"'',     Z=Q, 


n  which  p  represents  the  reciprocal  of  the  wave- velocity. 
Differentiating  and  multiplying  by  c  gives  us 

€  -7:^^  = Y^  9  ^  Similar  expression  for  ^^  and  c  ^^^  «  0, 


d(^ 

dv 
dz 


dt^ 


dt'^ 


^'-Npe^ 


-{t-pt) 


Substituting  in  the  first  of  equations  (4), 


^[-•p'-'w'^y-'Ux 


Now 


d^x 


dji^ 


^  =  0, 


d'^Y     . 
df      ^' 


d'^X        M    .,  -^^t..pz) 


dz^~      t'^'^ 
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i[.*-/'?]-w 

or  €M--fpN^Mfc\ 

T 

Multiplying  the  first  equation  by  iV,  and  the  second  by  3/,  gives 
-iN^^iM^  or  AP^-N^  or  M-tiV,   M^-iK 

Substituting  these  values  in  ^  -  p^c^  =  ~  fp  jrr  gives 


equations  which  show  us  that  we  have  two  different  values  of 
i.e.  that  we  are  dealing  with  two  waves  of  different  velocities, 
find  these  velocities,  we  solve  the  two  quadi-atic  equations  by  o 
pleting  the  squares,  and  get  at  once 

,_  1  _       /       1     l~f'~  n_  I  _       f       1     l_P_ 

The  nature  of  these  waves  we  find  from  the  equations  connectinj 
and  M,  the  amplitudes.  In  M  —  iN^  if  M  is  real,  A^  must  be  iraagiw 
i.e.  if  the  wave  has  a  real  amplitude  along  the  x  axis,  it  has 
imaginary  amplitude  along  y.  The  physical  significance  of  this  car 
at  once  found,  if  we  remember  that,  as  before,  only  the  real  pari 
equation  (11)  is  to  be  taken. 

Writing  now  equations  (11)  in  the  form 

X—M cos    (t  -  pz)  +  Mi  sin  - (/  -  pz), 

T  T 

y  =  cos  -  (/  -  pz)  +  Ni  sin  -  (/  -  pz\ 

T  T 

and  substituting  for  N  its  equivalents  .  and  — -,  we  get,  if  we  con 
ourselves  to  the  real  parts  only, 

X=J/cos-(/-jp5),    Y=^M%ml{t-pz)  (for  iN  =  M), 

T  T 

and  X=  M cos -{i-pz\    Y^  -  M sin -{t -pz)   (for  iiV=  3f ), 

T  T 

which  represent  circularly-polarized  waves,  which  are  propag 
with  the  velocities  given  by  the  expressions  which  we  have  aln 
deduced  for  p'  and  p\ 
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The  amount  of  the  rotation  computed  from  the  above  equations  is 

which  A  is  the  wave-length  of  the  light  (in  vacuum). 

This  expression  shows  us  in  the  first  place  that  the  amount  of  rota- 

on  is  proportional  to  /  which  we  have  written  for  ^^  *.,«    The 

gn  of/  depends  on  whether  t  is  larger  or  smaller  than  t^,  consequently 
e  should  expect  the  rotation  to  have  its  largest  value  when  r  is  very 
iarly  equal  to  t^  and  to  change  its  sign  when  we  cross  the  region  of 

le  spectrum  defined  by  Tj,  =  — ^,  that  is  the  center  of  the  absorption 

xnA  caused  by  the  electrons  in  question. 

This  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  experiments  of  Cotton,  who 
►und  anomalous  rotatory  dispersion  in  the  case  of  certain  strongly 
Dsorbing  active  substances. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  certain  cases  of  anomalous  rotatory 
Ispersion  have  been  cited,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
resence  of  an  absorption  band. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  explain  this  curious  phenomenon. 

Beal  and  Spnriong  Anomalous  Botatory  Dispersion. — The  rotation 
r  the  plane  of  polarization  as  a 
inction  of  the  wave-length  of  the 
ght  is  given  by  the  formula 

2 


«=r^S 


1 


-(^) 


2       f^k 
X2  -  A^2, 


vtsibfe/^ion 


^A 


be  summation  being  restricted  to 
he  electrons  which  produce  optical 
ctivity. 

Now  the  sign  of  ky,  depends  on 
whether  the  electron  for  which  it 
bands  is  dextro  or  laevo-rotatory, 
onsequently  if  we  have  an  infra- 
ed  dextro-rotatory  electron  and 
n  ultra-violet  laevo-rotatory  one, 
lie  sign  of  the  rotation  ror  all 
^ave-lengths  comprised  between 
be  two  will  be  the  same,  since 
^-Aj^  is  negative  if  k^>\.  and 
ositive  if  A>Ajk.  In  this  case 
16  rotation  will  have  a  minimum 
due  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  visible  spectrum.  If  the 
gn  of  k^  is  the  same  for  both  electrons,  the  rotation  will  be  zero 
L'ar  the  middle  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  will  be  of  opposite 
gn  on  either  side  of  this  point,  increasing  as  the  absorption  bands 
■e  approached.     This  is  the  condition  in  the  case  of  solid  tartaric 


Fio.  270. 


3^4 
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acid,  as  we  have  seen  (page  387).     The  rotatory  dispersion  curves  fcr 
the  two  cases  just  consioered  are  shown  in  Fig.  270. 

Botatory  DlBpersion.— The  variation  of  the  rotation  with  the  wave- 
length is  given  by  the  formula 


«4.s 


»j,:n^ 


1 


^' 


If  f  —  ]    is  small  in  comparison  to  1,  as  will  be  the  case  when  the 

period  of  the  electrons  is  small  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  waTa 
(ultra-violet  electrons),  the  terms  summed  will  give  us  a  constant,  ind 

we   can   write  our  formula    5  =  t2>   which  is   identical   with    Biot's 

empirical  formula. 

For  a  limited  range  of  the  spectrum  this  formula  often  represents  the 
dispersion  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  If,  however,  we  extend  our 
observations  over  a  wide  range  of  wave-lengths,  we  must  use  the 
complete  formula. 

If  we  apply  the  formula 

k 

to  the  observations  which  have  been  made  with  quartz,  we  shall  find 

that  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  different  electnmB 

which  give  rise  to  absorption  and  dispersion.    These  observations  obver 

a  range  extending  from  wave-length  2*1 4/i  in  the  infra-red  to  "219  in 

the  ultra-violet.     As  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Dispersion,  ve 

have  three  absorption  bands  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account^  two 

in  the  infra-red  at  A2  =  8*5/iand  A3  =  21fi,  and  one  in  the  ultra-viokt 

at  A,=  I/i.     There  are  in  addition  other  bands  further  down  in  tbe 

ultra-violet,  for  which  A;^  is  small  in  comparison  to  X.     These  give  v 

k' 
the  terra  ^.,,  and  we  write  our  formula 

A- 


k. 


.,+ 


K 


^     A'-'  -  A,'-'  '  K^  -  A/ 

f Ultra- violet)    (Inf.-rocQ 


"8 


A2-A32 

(Inf. •red)    (Remote 
ult.. 


A2- 

imo 
Tlolet) 


If  now  wc  calculate  the  constants  from  the  observations  of  the 
rotations  for  various  wave-lengths,  we  find  that  both  k^  and  A3  are  eqml 
to  zero,  which  shows  us  that  the  infra-red  electrons  do  not  contribnte 
to  the  rotatory  dispersion,  i  e.  they  are  inactive.  We  can  therein 
write  the  formula 

k  k' 

^-—-1—4-- 

A2-Ai-'^A2' 

in  which  k^  =  122,  k'  =  - 5046. 

The  accuracy  with  which  this  formula  represents  the  rotatotf 
dispersion  of  quartz  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 
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3d5 


\. 


d(ob8.)>         ^  (calculated). 


214ai 

im 

1-57 

1-45 

3-43 

3-43 

Red     -67 

16-54 

16-56    . 

Green     '51 

29-72 

29-67 

Violet     -40 

48-93 

48-85 

•27 

121-06 

121-34 

•22 

2207 

220-57 

bory  Dispersion  of  Absorbing  Media. — In  the  case  of  absorbing 
i.e,  media  which  have  absorption  bands  in  the  region  under 
;ation,  we  cannot  neglect  the  friction  coefficient  Oj^,  and  both  c 
r  equations  (4)  become  complex  : 

1  +t---i 


=i+S 


1       ^h     ^h 


le  chapter  on  Absorption  (equation  (4),  page  364)  we  have  seen 

-  (I  —  ««^ 
€  is  complex,  then  p  in  the  equation  X~Me^        ,  (eq.  (11), 

^1)  must  be  complex  as  well,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  means 

ion. 

ing  in  mind  that  p  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  velocity  in  the 

I,  and  writing  as  before  J?  =  — r^,  it  becomes  at  once  evident 

nee  we  have  two  different  values  for  p,  corresponding  to  right 
rhanded  circularly-polarized  rays,  we  must  also  have  two  values 
B  extinction  coefficient.  In  other  words,  for  a  given  wave-length 
ilarly-polarized  light,  the  absorbing  power  of  the  medium  will 

on  the  direction  of  revolution  of  the  luminous  vibration. 

effect  has  been  observed  by  Cotton  (Comptes  Rendus,  120, 
989,  1044)  in  the  case  of  solutions  of  copper  tartarate  and 
im  tartarate  in  potash.  The  chromium  salt  has  an  absorption 
1  the  yellow,  transmitting  red  and  green.  Cotton  found  that  if 
ly-polarized  sodium  light  of  unit  intensity  was  passed  through 
3f  his  solution,  the  emergent  light  had  an  intensity  of  '0077 
jribration  was  left  handed,  while  in  the  case  of  a  right-handed 
)n  it  was  '0059.  The  difference  is  very  marked,  though  the 
ibsorption  indicates  that  the  original  light  must  be  very  intense, 
ect  can  be  very  easily  shown  by  preparing  a  quarter  wave-plate 

and  cutting  it  in  two  along  one  of  the  directions  of  vibration  ; 
0  halves  are  to  be  mounted  with  their  edges  in  contact,  one 
eing  turned  through  an  angle  of  90°  with  respect  to  the  other. 
B-polarized  light  is  passed  through  this  plate  (the  plane  making 
le  of  45*  with  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the  mica),  we  shall 
NO  emergent  beams  of  oppositely-polarized  circular  light.  The 
ing  system  is  illuminated  with  a  brilliant  sodium  flame,  and 
d  examined  through  the  absorbing  solution,  when  one  half  will 
id  to  be  much  darker  than  the  other.  If  white  light  is  employed 
;e  of  the  sodium  flame  the  two  halves  of  the  field  appear 
itly  colored. 
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This  difference  of  absorbing  power  for  oppositely  circularly-polariad 
vibrations  leads  us  to  a  somewhat  startling  conclusion,  which  was  fore- 
seen by  Cotton  and  verified  by  experiment.  Ordinary  unpolarized 
light  can  bo  regarded  as  containing  equal  amounts  of  oppositely- 
polarized  circular  vibrations.  (See  chapter  on  Natural  Light)  It 
ought  therefore  by  mere  passage  through  the  solution  to  exhibit  traces 
of  circular  polarization.     This  was  found  to  be  the  case. 

If  a  suitable  medium  could  be  found  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  in 
this  way  circularly-polarized  light  just  as  plane-polarized  light  if 
obtained  by  means  of  a  tourmaline  plate.  The  plane  vibrations  in  the 
natural  light  would  give  no  trouble,  for,  as  we  know,  they  are  decom- 
posed into  circular  vibrations,  which  traverse  the  medium  with  different 
velocities. 

Elliptical  Polarization  produced  by  Absorbing  Active  Media.— In 
the  case  of  transparent  active  media,  the  plane-polarized  light  remains 
plane  polarized  during  transmission,  emerging  with  its  plane  rotated 
through  a  certain  angle.  The  emergent  plane  vibration  is  the  resultant 
of  the  two  equal  circular  vibrations.  As  we  have  seen,  in  absorbing 
media,  one  of  these  may  be  reduced  in  intensity  more  than  the  other, 
and  the  resultant  of  two  circular  vibrations  of  different  amplitude  is 
not  a  plane  vibration  but  an  elliptical  one.  Cotton  found  that  the 
tartarate  solutions  above  mentioned  transformed  plane  into  elliptically- 
polarized  light,  it  being  impossible  to  completely  extinguish  ihe 
emergent  light  with  a  Nicol.  The  ellipticity  was  found  to  bo  greatest 
in  the  region  of  the  spectrum  where  the  difference  of  absorbing  power 
was  greatest. 

Possible  Production  of  an  Optically-Active  Substance  from  ai 
Inactive,  by  Circularly-Polarized  Light. — Since  the  absorption  of  light 
is  often  accompanied  by  chemical  change,  it  is  possible  that  a  solution 
containing  equal  numbers  of  dextro  and  laevo-rotatory  molecules,  and 
consequently  inactive,  might  acquire  rotatory  power  by  the  action  of 
circular  light.  If  the  molecules  were  unstable  and  easily  decomposed 
by  light,  the  effect  of  a  circular  vibration  would  be  to  break  down  one 
set  of  molecules  and  leave  the  others  unaffected.  Both  Le  Bel  and 
Cotton  have  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  effecting  unique  chemical 
transformations  by  the  action  of  circularly -polarized  light. 

Botatory  Dispersion  in  Absorbing  Media. — One  formula  for  the 
rotatory  dispersion  shows  us  that  on  crossing  an  absorption  band  the 
sign  of  the  rotation  may  change,  or  we  may  have  a  high  positive  value 
on  one  side  and  a  low  positive  value  on  the  other.  This  amounts  to 
saying  that  anomalous  dispersion  of  the  rotation  is  to  be  expected  in 
absorbing  media.     Cotton  found  that  this  was  the  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  chromium  tartarate  the  rotations  were  as  follows : 


A. 

5. 

657 

+  r 

26' 

589 

-f2' 

30' 

581 

■t-r 

46' 

562 

-  V 

21' 

522 

-2^ 

50' 

473 

-r 

52' 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

MAGNETO-OPTICS. 

e  Faraday  Effect :  Magnetic  Botation  of  the  Plane  of  Polariza- 

— The  discovery  was  made  by  Faraday  that  a  transparent  isotropic 
um,  when  placed  in  a  powerful  magnetic  field,  acquires  the 
3rty  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization,  when  the  light  traverses 
oedium  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  The  pheno- 
)n  differs,  however,  from  natural  rotation,  in  that  the  direction  in 
h  the  plane  of  the  vibration  turns,  depends  upon  whether  the  light 
are  passing  through  the  medium  from  the  north  pole  of  the 
let  towards  the  south,  or  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  rotation  is 
ffore  doubled  if  the  li^ht  is  reflected  back  through  the  medium, 
ad  of  being  annihilated  as  in  the  case  of  quartz  and  other  active 
nances.  The  eflect  is  most  pronounced  with  media  having  a  high 
ctive  index,  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  dense  flint  glass. 
I  a  powerful  Ruhmkorfi"  magnet,  the  poles  and  cores  of  which  are 
i  out  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  light  rays  along  the  lines  of  force, 
otation  can  be  easily  observed  with  a  thick  piece  of  ordinary  plate- 
Sun  or  arc  light  is  passed  through  a  Nicol  prism,  the  hollow 
let  cores  and  the  glass  block  between  the  poles.  A  second  Nicol 
iced  in  such  a  position  as  to  extinguish  the  emergent  beam.  On 
iving  the  current  into  the  magnet,  the  field  immediately  becomes 
antly  illuminated,  and  by  turning  the  analyzing  Nicol  until  dark- 
is  again  produced  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  rotation  can  be 
•mined. 

ving  to  the  rotatory  dispersion 
position  will  vary  with  the  /^R^  f  p 
',  and  the  field  will  appear 
purple  and  red  in  succession, 
ill  be  readily  understood  from 
27 1,  in  which  the  dotted  arrow 
isents  the  orijiinal  direction  of 
ibration,  and  the  other  arrows  b  G  f^ 

otated  red,  green,  and  blue  vi-  *  *^  ^^" 

ons.     The  analyzing  Nicol  in 

riginal  position  is  indicated  by  N.  The  rotation  in  this  case  is 
twise,  and  all  of  the  colors  are  transmitted  with  more  or  less 
lorn,  consequently  the  field  appears  nearly  white.     On  turning  the 
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Nicol  in  the  same  direction  it  will  extinguish  the  red  first,  leaving  aa 
outstanding  color  of  a  bluish-green  ;  the  green  goes  next,  leaving  a 
purple  field  made  up  of  the  transmitted  red  and  blue,  and  finally  die 
blue  disappears,  leaving  the  field  orange  red.  If  we  examine  the  light 
through  a  spectroscope,  as  we  turn  the  Nicol,  we  shall  see  a  dark  baiid 
enter  the  spectrum  on  the  red  side  and  leave  it  on  the  violet  side. 

Explanation  of  the  Magnetic  Rotation. — The  explanation  of  the 
natural  rotation  in  active  substances  which  Fresnel  gave,  was  that  the 
plane  vibration  was  decomposed  into  two  oppositely  polarized  cireukr 
vibrations,  which  were  propagated  with  different  velocities.  The  same 
explanation  will  do  for  the  magnetic  rotation,  provided  that  it  can  he 
shown  that  the  refractive  index  of  a  medium  in  a  magnetic  field  for 
circularly-polarized  light  depends  upon  the  direction  of  revolution. 
The  matter  was  attacked  experimentally  by  Righi  and  Becquerel 
independently,  and  both  investigators  found  that  the  interference 
fringes,  formed  by  two  streams  of  circularly-polarized  light,  one  of 
which  had  traversed  a  block  of  glass  placed  between  the  poles  of  a 
magnet,  were  displaced  when  the  magnetic  field  was  formed.  The 
direction  of  the  displacement  depended  on  whether  right  or  leitrhanded 
circular  light  was  used,  which  showed  that  the  effect  of  the  field  was  to 
increase  the  refractive  index  for  one  type  of  vibration  and  diminish  it 
for  the  other.  It  remained  only  to  show  that  the  actual  decomposition 
of  the  plane  vibrations  into  circular  ones  actually  occurred  by  some 
experiment  analogous  to  the  one  which  Fresnel  made  with  his  batteiy 
of  quartz  prisms  built  of  right  and  left-handed  crystals  in  alternation. 

Sesolntion  into  Circular  Components. — The  experimental  resolution 
of  the  light  into  its  two  circular  components  in  the  Faraday  effect  is  a 
much  more  difficult  problem  than  the  one  which  confronted  Fresnel 
since  wo  do  not  have  at  our  disposal  two  liquids  of  the  same  index  of 
refraction  and  of  opposite  magnetic  rotation,  with  which  hollow  prisms 
might  be  filled,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  Fleischl  in  the  case  of 
natural  rotation  The  problem  has,  however,  been  attacked  and  solved 
in  a  very  beautiful  manner  by  Brace. ^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Fresnel's  arrangement  of  right  and 
left-handed  quartz  prisms,  the  clockwise  circular  component  which 
travelled  at  the  higher  velocity  in  one  prism,  travelled  at  the  slower 
velocity  in  the  following  prism.  The  very  ingenious  idea  occurred  to 
Brace  to  reverse  the  direction  of  revolution  of  the  circular  vibrations  at 
the  boundary  surface  between  the  two  prisms,  which  can  be  done  with 
a  half-wave  plate  of  mica.  By  this  artifice  the  same  thing  is  accom- 
plished as  by  employing  prisms  of  dextro  and  laevo-rotatory  media  in 
succession.  A  double  prism  of  extra  dense  fiint-glass  was  employed 
with  a  half-wave  plate  cemented  between  the  two  components.  The 
experimental  difficulties  were,  however,  found  to  be  too  great  and  no 
conclusive  results  were  obtained.  It  subsequently  occurred  to  Brace 
to  make  use  of  reflection  instead  of  refraction,  and  look  for  evidences 
of  a  division  of  the  ray  into  two  circularly-polarized  rays.  This  at  first 
sight  seems  to  antagonize  the  law  of  reflection,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  law  of  equality  between  the  angles  of  incidence  and 


»  n'ied.  Ann,,  xxvi.,  page  576,  1885 ;  Phii,  Mag,  (6),  i.,  page  464,  1901, 
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flectioii  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  velocity  is  the  same  before 
id  after  reflection.  If  we  apply  the  Huygens  construction  for  reflec- 
>n  to  a  case  in  which  the  velocity  is  less  after  reflection  than 
fore,  we  shall  find  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  less  than  the  angle  of 
cidence.  Suppose  now  that  our  two  circular  components  in  the 
agnetized  medium  encounter  a  reflecting  surface  which  reverses  the 
rection  of  revolution  of  each.  The  fast  component  now  becomes 
e  slow,  and  vice  versa,  and  we  have  a  division  of  the  ray.  The  reversal 
the  circular  vibrations  was  accomplished  by  a  reflection  at  72"  at  a 
ass-silver  surface,  but  the  separation  of  the  two  rays  was  too  small  to 
I  detected. 

Under  these  conditions  a  division  of  the  ray  into  three  rays  is  to  be 
pected,  for  the  silver-surface  transforms  the  circular  vibrations  into 

ftne  ones,  i,e.  it  acts  like  a  -  plate.     Each  of  the  resulting  plane 

4 

brations  is  again  broken  up  into  two  circular  vibrations  by  the 

edium.     Of  these  one  pair  have  the  same  direction  of  revolution  as 

e  components  from  which  they  were  originally  derived,  and  these 

ill  be  reflected  under  the  condition  t  =  r.     Of  the  other  two,  one  is  a 

;ht-handed  revolution  derived   from  the  original  left-handed  com- 

>nent,  which  we  will  assume  was  the  **fast"  one,  and  the  reflection  is 

ider  the  condition  i>r.     The  opposite  is  true  for  the  other  oom- 

•nent,  or  r>t.     For  the  block  of  glass  used  the  angular  separation 

tween  the  central  ray  and  one  of  the  deviated  rays  was  calculated  to 

less  than  3"  or  arc,  which  was  less  than  the  instrument  was  capable 

resolving. 

The  difficulty   was   finally  overcome  by  making  use  of  multiple 

flections.     A  rectangular  block  of  glass  was  made  by  cementing  two 

^ht^ngled  prisms  (n  =  1  -903)  together,  with  a  half- wave  plate  of  mica 

tween  them  to  reverse  the  direction  of 

e    circular   vibrations    (Fig.    272).      The 

ndent  light  enters  the  prism  normally  *-*^ 

rough   a  small  auxiliary   prism  A,   tra-      -^ — i' ^^^^p,%'J 

A  .  . 

rses  the  -  plate,  which  turns  its  plane  of  ri— /^ 

^  '^  /K  <-\      ^ 

larization  through  90'.     The  light  is  tra-         /\      <   -  |V 

lling  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force,      /    \  j  t  ^    \Dtsf<^ 

nsequently  the  magnetic  field   does  not     \     •  \\  / 

ect  it.     As  soon,  however,  as  it  suffers  ]sL«^zx>>i.j^ 

bal  reflection,  it  travels  along  the  lines  of         ^  I   x   / 

rce,  and  is  consequently  broken  up  into 

'cular  components,  one  of  which  travels 

jter,  the  other  slower  than  the  original  ^^ 

3turbance  before  reflection.      A  division  ^ 

erefore  results,  and  we  have  two  reflected  ^^^-  ^^ 

ys.      Total  reflection  transforms  a  plane 

oration  into  an  elliptical  one,  while  two  total  reflections  give  approxi- 

itely  a  circular  vibration.     This  makes  it  a  little  harder  to  study  out 

jt  what  happens  than  in  the  previous  case.    The  arrangement  figured 

alters  the  vibrations  that  the  change  is  always  from  fast  to  slow  and 

m  alow  to  fast,  the  angular  separation  increasing  each  time  the  rays 
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are  reflected  along  the  lines  of  force.  The  light  travelled  around  tk 
prism  five  times,  undergoing  twenty  internal  reflections,  and  ememd 
through  a  second  auxiliary  prism  B  at  the  top  of  the  block.  Tbi 
source  was  a  vertical  slit  |)owerfully  illuminated  ¥rith  an  oxy-hydrogn 
flame  fed  with  sodium.  On  tuminc;  on  the  magnetic  field  the  imige  is 
the  telescope  was  seen  distinctly  doubled,  and  on  examination  with  t 
Nicol  prism  the  two  lines  were  found  to  be  nearly  plane-polarized,  dot 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  reflection,  combined  with  passage  through  tlie 

-  plate,  introduced  a  phase-diflerence  of  |A  between  the  components  of 

the  circular  vibrations,  by  which  they  were  changed  into  ellipses  of 
considerable  eccentricity.  The  positions  of  the  major  axes  of  these 
elliptical  vibrations  (they  were  at  90°  to  one  another)  showed  that  the 
circular  vibration,  in  which  the  direction  of  revolution  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Amperian  currents,  was  accelerated,  while  the  other 
was  retarded  by  the  magnetic  field. 

The  velocity  of  right  and  left  handed  circularly-polarized  light  in  t 
magnetized  medium  was  measured  by  Mills  {Phys,  Bev.,  Feb.  1904)  l^ 
means  of  a  Michelson  interferometer.  By  means  of  a  Brevais  doaMe 
plate,  one  half  of  the  field  was  illuminated  with  right,  the  other  half 
with  left-handed  circularly-polanzed  light,  the  fringes  croaaing  the  field 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  tvo 
halves  of  the  plate.  On  exciting  the  magnet  the  fringes  on  one  side 
moved  up,  while  those  on  the  other  side  moved  down.  The  accelerated 
ray  was  found  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  direction  of  the  circular 
vibration  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ampenan  currents. 

Direction  of  the  Magnetic  Rotation. —The  results  of  the  earlier 
experiments  upon  magnetic  rotation  appeared  to  indicate  that  aD 
substances  rotated  the  plane  of  polarization  in  the  same  direetioD, 
when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  but  continued  investigations  showed 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  many  diamagnetic  substances  beine  found 
which  gave  a  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  genenuicatiofl 
cannot,  however,  be  made,  for  dextro  and  laevo  rotation  are  to  be 
found  in  both  paramagnetic  and  diamagnetic  substances,  as  is  shown 
bv  the  following  table : 


Diamagnetic. 


Rotation  Positive.  |  Rotation  Negative. 


Ferrocyanido  of  Po- 
tassium. 

Water. 

Lead  liorate  (Fara- 
day glass). 

Almost  all  other 
solids,  li(|iiids  and 
gases. 


Chloride   of  TiUn- 


lum. 


Paramagnetic. 


Rotation  Positive.    Rotation  NegatiYC 


Iron,  cobalt  and 
nickeU 

Oxygen. 

Salts  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  mangan- 
ese and  copper. 


Ferro  and  ferri 
salts  of  iron. 

Ferricvanideof  Pi>- 
taasmm. 

Chromate  and  bi- 
chromate of  po- 
tassiam. 

Salts  of  oeriuD 
lanthanam  W 
didymium. 
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Relation  between  the  Field  Strength  and  Botation. — The  angular 
rotation  increases  in  general  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  field, 
but  this  rule  is  not  strictly  followed,  the  most  marked  exceptions  being 
shown  by  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt.  In  the  case  of  iron  the  relation 
between  the  field  strength  H  and  the  rotation  S  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  If  the  rotation  was  proportional  to  £r,  the  figures  of 
the  last  column  would  be  approximately  the  same  : 


JJ., 

V. 

d 

4420 

1-72" 

39 

8060 

3-47" 

43 

14100 

4-4r 

31 

18500 

4-45" 

24 

30100 

4-36" 

14 

If  instead  of  H  we  take  the  magnetization,  we  shall  find  that  the 
rotation  is  proportional  to  this  quantity.  In  the  case  of  iron  the 
magnetization  increases  with  the  field  strength,  but  not  at  the  same 
rate,  finally  becoming  "saturated,"  beyond  which  point  a  further 
increase  of  field  produces  no  increase  in  the  magnetization.  The 
rotation  also  attains  a  maximum  value  at  the  same  point. 

Time  required  for  the  Faraday  Effect:  Botation  by  Oscillatory 
Discharge. — An  experiment  was  performed  by  Villari  which  was  inter- 
preted as  showing  that  a  certain  amount  of  time  was  required  for  the 
development  of  the  Faraday  effect.  A  block  of  heavy  glass  was  spun 
between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  and  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  was  observed  to  diminish  when  the  speed  of  rotation 
exceeded  100  turns  per  second,  becoming  practically  zero  at  200  revolu- 
tions. Subsequent  experiments  made  by  Bichat,  Blondlot^  and  Lodge ^ 
showed  that  some  other  cause  must  be  found  for  the  effect  observed. 
If  a  Leyden  jar  was  discharged  through  a  helix  of  insulated  wire 
surrounding  a  tube  filled  with  carbon  bisulphide,  the  plane  of  polarization 
was  found  to  tui*n  with  each  impulsive  rush  of  the  oscillatory  discharge, 
being  waved  to  and  fro  at  the  rate  of  some  70,000  times  per  second. 

To  find  out  whether  any  time  was  required  for  the  development  of 
the  effect,  Bichat  and  Blondlot  illuminated  the  upper  portion  of  a  slit 
with  the  light  of  the  spark  and  the  lower  portion  with  the  light 
restored  by  the  CS2  tube,  and  examined  it  in  a  revolving  mirror.  The 
illuminated  slit  was  seen  spread  out  into  a  serrated  band,  but  no  dis- 
continuity was  found  between  the  two  illuminated  halves,  showing  that 
the  effect  is  practically  instantaneous. 

A  tentative  explanation  of  the  effect  of  spinning  the  glass  block  in 
Villari's  experiment  is  given  by  Lodge  in  his  paper,  based  upon  the 
^assumption  that  it  is  due  to  centrifugal  strains  induced  in  the  glass- by 
t^he  high  speed. 

Magnetic  Botation  and  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodsrnamics. — 
Xiord  Rayleigh  has  called  attention  to  a  curious  disposition  of  apparatus 
^which  permits  the  passage  of  light  in  one  direction,  while  refusing 
absolutely  to  transmit  it  in  the  reverse  direction.  Two  Nicol  prisms 
mounted  with  their  directions  of  vibration  at  an  angle  of  45°. 


»  Comptes  Rendu8,  xciv.,  p.  1690,  1882.  ^ PhU,  Mag.,  April  1899. 
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Between  them  consider  a  medium  in  a  magnetic  field  of  sufficient 
strength  to  produce  a  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  45**.  The 
polarized  light  passing  through  one  Nicol  will  be  rotated  into  such  a 
plane  that  the  second  Nicol  will  stop  it.  If  we  reverse  the  direction  of 
the  light  the  polarized  vibration  will  be  brought  into  the  plane  of 
vibration  of  the  second  Nicol  and  be  freely  transmitted,  since  the 
magnetized  medium  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  in  the  same 
absolute  direction  (ue,  considered  without  regard  to  the  direction  rf 
propagation)  whichever  way  the  light  be  travelling. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  construct  an  apparatus  through  which  we  can  see 
without  being  seen,  provided  we  limit  ourselves  to  monochromatic  light 
It  might  be  supposed,  at  first  sight,  that,  by  making  use  of  this  con- 
trivance, an  exception  to  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  might  be 
realized,  a  radiating  body  throwing  more  energy  into  a  second  bodj 
than  it  received  in  exchange  and  thus  elevating  its  temperature; 
Wien  considered  this  case  in  his  treatment  of  the  theory  of  radiation 
presented  at  the  International  Congress  of  Physics,  held  in  Paris  (1900)^ 
and  offered  certain  ways  of  escape  out  of  the  difficulty.  Lord  Rayleigh 
shows,  however  (Nature,  Ixiv.),  that,  after  all,  no  difficulty  really  exists 

The  Kerr  Effect. — The  important  discovery  was  made  by  Kerr^  thit 
plane-polarized  light  becomes  elliptically  polarized  when  reflected  from 
the  polished  pole  of  an  electro-magnet.  The  incident  light  must  be 
polarized  either  in,  or  perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  incidence,  otherwise 
elliptical  polarization  results  from  the  metallic  reflection.  On  setting  a 
Nicol  prism  in  such  a  position  as  to  completely  extinguish  the  reflected 
light,  and  exciting  the  magnet,  the  light  instantly  reappeared,  and 
could  not  be  extinguished  by  further  rotation  of  the  Nicol,  except  by 
the  introduction  of  a  quarter-wave  plate.  The  ellipticity  is  not  very 
great,  and  we  can  regard  the  effect  as  a  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Kerr  effect  is  the  rotation  of  the 
piano  of  polarization  by  thin  films  of  iron  in  a  magnetic  field,  which 
was  studied  by  Kundt.  Films  with  a  thickness  of  about  one  third  of 
the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed,  Avhen  placed  in  a  strong 
magnetic  field,  gave  a  rotation  of  over  4".  An  iron  plate  1  mm.  thick, 
if  it  Avere  possible  to  get  any  light  through  it,  Avould  rotate  the  plane 
through  20,000°  or  66  complete  turns,  while  a  quartz  plate  of  equal 
thickness  gives  a  rotation  of  about  20°.  If  now  we  consider  that 
the  light  penetrates  the  surface  of  the  magnet  pole  in  the  act  of 
reflection,  the  rotation  is  at  once  accounted  for.  A  more  complete 
explanation  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  the  Theory  of  Magnetic 
Rotation,  and  the  simple  explanation  just  given  is  quite  inadequate,  for 
it  has  been  shoAvn  that  the  effects  are  considerably  modified  by  surface 
films. 

Magnetic  Rotatory  Dispersion. — The  angular  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  in  a  magnetic  field  of  given  strength  increases  as  the 
wave-length  decreases,  provided  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  region  of 
the  spectrum  Avithin  which  the  substance  shows  absorption  bands.  Id 
the  case  of  absorbing  media  anomalous  rotatory  dispersion  may  occur 


lyVaV.  Mai/.,  May  1877  and  March  1888. 
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when  we  cross  the  absorption  band,  provided  that  the  absorption 
and  rotation  are  both  due  to  the  same  electron,  as  in  the  case  of 
substances  which  show  natural  rotation. 

The  behavior  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  aniline  dyes  in  a  magnetic 
field  has  been  studied  by  Schmauss,^  who  claimed  that  the  effect  of  the 
dye  was  to  increase  the  rotation  of  the  alcohol  on  the  red  side  of 
the  absorption  band  and  decrease  it  on  the  violet  side.  If  this  is 
the  case  wo  should  expect  the  solid  dye  to  rotate  the  plane  of 
polarization  for  waves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  absorption  band  in 
opposite  directions.  The  author  has,  however,  been  unable  to  detect 
any  trace  whatever  of  rotatory  polarization  in  a  film  of  solid  cyanine  so 
thick  that  nothing  but  red  light  was  transmitted.  Saturated  solutions 
of  cyanine  between  plates  of  very  thin  glass  also  showed  no  trace  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  results  obtained  by 
Schmauss  were  due  to  experimental  errors. 

Bates  {Ann.  der  Phystk,  12,  page  1901  (1903)),  making  use  of  a 
much  more  sensitive  method,  failed  to  detect  any  anomalies,  and  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  just  stated. 

A  solution  of  a  didymium  salt,  which  has  a  strong  absorption 
band  in  the  yellow,  has  been  carefully  examined  by  the  author  {Phil. 
Mag,^  May  1904),  and  found  to  exhibit  unmistakable  evidences  of 
anomalous  rotatory  dis- 
persion at  the  edge  of 
the  absorption  band.  The 
curve  obtained  is  shown 
in  Fig.  273a. 

Contrary  results  have 
been  obtained  in  the  case  /        \  '*"  A    ""■ 

of  sodium  vapor,  in  which    '''    ^  I  m_ 

the  rotation  has  a  high  ^'  J^Tm^ 

value   on   both  sides  of  ^  ^ 

the  D  lines,  the  directi(m  ^'^  ^"^• 

of  rotation,  however,  be- 
ing the  same,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2736.     These  cases  will  be  more  fully 
considered  in  the  section  on  the  Theory  of  the  Magnetic  Rotation. 

The  Zeeman  Effect. — A  search  for  a  possible  effect  of  a  powerful  mag- 
netic field  upon  a  source  of  monochromatic  vibrations  was  first  made 
by  Faraday.  Placing  a  sodium  flame  between  the  pole  pieces  of  a  large 
«lectro-magnet,  he  examined  the  appearance  of  the  D  lines  when  the 
field  was  **on"  and  "off."  He  was  unable,  however,  to  convince  himself 
that  any  change  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  lines,  a  circumstance 
vrhich  we  now  know  resulted  from  the  insufficient  power  of  his 
Bpectroscope.  This  was  in  1862.  Twenty -three  years  later  the  same 
experiment  was  tried  by  Fievez,  who  observed  changes  which  appeared 
to  be  the  result  of  the  magnetic  field.  If  the  lines  were  single  before 
the  current  was  turned  into  the  magnet,  they  appeared  with  dark 
feversals  down  their  centers  as  soon  as  the  magnet  was  excited.  These 
Dbservations  do  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  they 
were  not  followed  up.     It  is  questionable  even  whether  the  phenomenon 
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observed  by  Fievez  was  in  reality  the  effect  that  we  are  about  to 
study. 

In  1896  the  fact  was  estabh'shed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Zeeman,tbt 
the  periodic  time  of  vibration  of  a  source  of  monochromatic  radiatiooi 
is  altered  when  the  source  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field. 

In  his  first  announcement  he  described  the  effect  as  a  simple  broadn- 
ing  of  the  lines,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  probable  cause  of  the  effisei 
that  he  was  searching  for,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  edges  of  the  lins 
should  appear  circularly  polarized  when  the  light  was  emitted  in  tbe 
directions  of  the  lines  of  force.  To  test  this  he  employed  a  magiMt 
with  perforated  pole  pieces,  and  passed  the  light  through  a  quarter 
wave  plate,  which  as  we  have  seen  transforms  a  circular  vibration  into 
a  plane  one.  He  found  that  the  lines  now  shifted  their  position  in  tiie 
spectrum  when  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  magnet  was  reversed, 
which  indicated  that  the  edges  of  the  line  were  circularly  polarized  in 
opposite  directions,  exactly  as  theory  showed  that  they  should  be. 

When  the  light  was  eicamined  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  tlie 
lines  of  force,  the  edges  were  found  to  be  plane  polarized,  from  wUeh 
Zeeman  drew  the  coifclusion  that,  with  a  sufficiently  strong  field,  the 
line  would  appear  triple,  a  prediction  which  was  speedily  verified  li^ 
experiment,  the  two  outer  components  being  polarized  with  their 
vibration  directions  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force,  while  the  oentiai 
component  was  polarized  along  the  lines  of  force. 

Soon  after  Zeeman  s  announcement  Michelson  made  a  very  complete 
study  of  the  influence  of  magnetism  upon  radiations  by  means  cS  tk 
interferometer.  From  the  visibility  curves  obtained  with  this  instni- 
ment,  he  concluded  that  the  lines  were  doubled  when  the  ligbt  wai 
examined  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force.  This  wai 
subsequently  found  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  light  of  the  centnl 
component  was  polarized  in  such  a  direction  that  the  oblique  interfero- 
meter plate  refused  to  reflect  it. 

The  phenomena  of  radiation  in  a  magnetic  field  are  easily  explained 
on  the  electron  theory,  at  least  the  simple  cases  just  described.  A 
further  study  has  shown,  however,  that  many  lines  are  broken  up  into 
quadruplets  and  sextuplets,  the  I)  lines  of  sodium  belonging  to  this  class. 
In  a  powerful  field  D^  is  seen  to  be  a  quadruple  line,  the  inner  com- 
ponents being  polarized  with  their  vibrations  along  the  lines  offeree, 
the  outer  components  perpendicular  to  them.  D9  is  a  sextuplet,  with 
its  four  outer  components  vibrating  perpendicular  to  the  field.  A 
remarkable  case  is  that  of  certain  iron  lines  which  appear  as  triplets 
with  the  directions  of  polarization  the  exact  reverse  of  the  usual  ordar 
of  things. 

No  simple  explanation  can  be  given  for  these  more  complicated  ca«s. 
They  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  the  Theory  of  Magneto- 
Optical  Phenomena. 

We  will  now  consider  the  formation  of  the  circularly-polarized 
doublet  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  field,  and  the  plane-polariied 
triplet  seen  perpendicularly  to  it. 

Consider  the  source  of  monochromatic  vibrations  as  a  swarm  rf 
atoms,  the  charged  electrons  of  which  rotate  in  circular  or  elliptieal 
orbits,  or  vibrate  back  and  forth  along  straight  lines.      On   either 
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lis  we  can  account  for  the  altered  appearance  of  the  line  iu  a 
:  field,  by  considering  the  force  which  a  charged  particle  in 
ition  ezperienceB  in  a  magnetic  field.  This  force  acts  in  a 
perpendicular  both  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  electron, 
he  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  and  is  equal  t«  zero  only 
I  direction  of  motion  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  field. 
ill  first  consider  electrons  revolving  in  circular  orbita,  the 
r  which  are  oriented  in  all  possible  positions  Those  electrons 
re  moving  in  orbits  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force  are 
1  to  a  force  which  is  directed  towards  or  away  from  the  center 
on,  according  to  the 
of  revolution.  The 
ich  are  revolving  in 
Irection  that  the  force 
ards  the  center,  are 
and  have  their  period 
ilution  accelerated, 
lose  rotating  in  op- 
irections  have  tfaeir 
■al  force  diminished 
■periods  slowed  down. 
:e  which  acts  on  the 
as  a  result  of  the  field, 
creases  or  diminishes 

ripetal  force  which  holds  the  electron  in  its  orbit.  An  apple 
around  on  a  string  is  a  useful  mechanical  analogy.  If  we 
the  tension  on  the  string,  we  pull  in  the  apple  and  decrease 
I  of  its  revolution.  If  we  relax  the  string,  the  orbit  opens 
the  time  of  revolution  becomes  greater. 

ler  now  the  types  of  waves  sent  out  by  the  two  types  of 
r  electrons  which  we  have  considered.  In  a  direction  parallel 
les  of  force,  the  whirling  electrons  will  radiate  circularly-polar- 
8,  one  ray  polarized  clockwise,  the  other  counter  clockwise, 
iodic  time  of  one  is  accelerated,  while  that  of  the  other  is 
;  consequently  we  get  two  lines  in  the  spectrum,  circularly 
polarized  in  opposite  directions. 

In  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  force  the  two  electrons  give  off 
vibrations  plane  polarized  in  the  plane 
of  their  orbits  (Fig,  274)  of  periods 
similar  to  those  of  the  circular  vibrations. 
These  rays  give  us  the  outer  components 
of  the  normal  Zeeman  triplet. 
..^  In  the  case  of  an  electron  revolving  in 

Fie.  275.  an  orbit  the  plane  of  which  is  parallel  to 

the  lines  of  force,  the  force  exerted  on 
tron  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  The 
vibration  can  be  resolved  into  two  rectilinear  vibrations  at 
gles  to  one  another.  Consider  two  orbits  oriented  as  shown 
75.  The  component  parallel  to  field  will  be  unaffected,  and 
have  plane-polarized  vibrations  of  unchanged  period  emitte<' 
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in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  field.  This  component  sends  oat 
no  radiation  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  however.  The  ofiber 
component  must  be  regarded  as  affected  in  the  manner  aboat  to  be 
described.  After  considering  the  effect  of  the  field  upon  an  eleetni 
moving  in  a  straight  line,  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  apply  the  buk 
reasoning  to  the  present  case.  It  will  then  appear  that  rig^t  ud 
left-handed  circular  vibrations  are  given  out  along  the  lines  of  foro 
and  plane-polarized  vibrations  of  accelerated  and  retarded  frequendM 
perpendicular  to  them. 

vVc  will  now  examine  the  effect  of  a  magnetic  field  on  electron 
which  normally  vibrate  back  and  forth  along  straight  lines,  instead  of 
moving  in  circular  orbits.    They  ^Wll  be  subjected  to  a  force  which  leti 

in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  field  and 

their  direction  of  motion.     Let  AB  (Fig.  276) 

^  ^  lepresent  the  normal  P&th  of  the  electron,  and 

I  Y  consider  the  lines  of  force  as  per{)endicular  to 

•V  \  m/^       ^^  paper.     If  the  electron  is  at  0,  and  monng 

^,,^-sk\l/^>^         down  at  the  moment  when  the  field  is  throwi 

^       ^-''^^nT  on,  it  will  be  deflected  to  C,  moving  in  a  curw^ 

//•  >0\  ^^®  convex  side  of  which  is  towards  the  right 

fl  k\     ^v^/r      On  its  retuni  trip  it  will  move  along  a  curre, 

(/  j-  the  convex  side  of  which  is  to  the  left,  once 

^  the  force  acting  on  it  is  now  in  the  opposite 

Fio.  276.  dii'oction,  owing  to  the  reversal  of  its  direction 

of  motion.  It  will  thus  pass  in  succenioB 
through  the  points  />,  E^  F^  G,  the  curve  reminding  us  of  the  type 
of  vibration  resulting  from  the  passage  of  a  plane-polarized  ray  throqgb 
a  rapidly  revolving  Nicol  prism.  (See  Light-Beats,  page  280.)  As  we 
have  seen,  a  vibration  of  this  type  is  the  equivalent  of  two  oppositelr- 
polarized  circular  vibrations  of  diff'erent  periods ;  consequently  the  rip 
sent  out  in  the  direction  of  the  field,  i.e,  perpendicular  to  the  paper, 
are  resolved  by  the  spectroscope  into  two  rays  circularly  polarised  in 
opposite  directions. 

The  rays  sent  out  by  the  electron  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force, 
i,e,  in  the  plane  of  the  pa|x>r,  will  be  plane  polarized,  and  at  first  sight 
would  appear  to  be  monochromatic.  If  we  remember,  however,  tin 
the  electron  cannot  give  out  transverse  waves  in  the  direction  of  it» 
motion,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  the  amplitude  of  the  waves  sent  oot 
in  any  given  direction,  say  AB,  will  depend  upon  the  position  of  tke 
electron  in  its  star-shaped  orbit,  attaining  its  maximum  value  when  the 
loop  E  is  being  traversed,  and  its  minimum  (practically  zero)  when 
the  vibration  is  along  GO,  At  any  given  point  in  the  plane  of  tbe 
paper,  the  illumination  due  to  this  electron  will  fluctuate  between  lero 
and,  say,  unity.  Now  a  precisely  similar  condition  of  affairs  resultt 
when  two  periodic  disturbances  of  slightly  different  periods  ps* 
through  the  same  point.  At  a  given  instant  the  phases  will  be  tie 
same,  and  we  shall  have  increased  illumination,  the  next  instant 
the  phases  will  be  op])osed  and  we  shall  have  darkness.  We  bsve 
the  same  phenomenon  in  acoustics,  two  tuning-forks  of  netflf 
the  same  pitch  producing  beats,  or  periodic  fluctuations  of  intensi^- 
We  shall  thus  have  a  type  of  radiation  emitted  perpendicular  to  tbe 
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nes  of  force,  peculiar  in  that  the  intensity  suffers  extremely  rapid 
uctuations,  which  the  spectroscope  separates  into  two  lines,  plane 
olarized  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  field.  The  period  of  the 
eats  will  be  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  orbit,  which  we  shall 
resently  see  is  about  2oro7)o7oo~o.^oo  ^^  *  second.  As  Lord  Rayleigh 
as  pointed  out  in  his  Theory  of  Sound,  if  we  should  interrupt  a  train  of 
>und-waves  of  frequency  N,  n  times  per  second  the  resultant  dis- 
irbance  would  contain  three  frequencies  (N+n)  N  and  (N-n).  It 
ould  be  extremely  interesting  if  we  could  interrupt  a  beam  of  mono- 
[iromatic  light  rapidly  enough  to  cause  the  line  to  become  triple  in 
le  spectroscope.  The  thing  might  possibly  be  done  by  means  of  a 
evolving  diffraction  grating,  fine  lines  parallel  to  the  radii  being  ruled 
irough  a  silver  film  deposited  around  the  edge  of  a  mica  disc.  The 
lements  of  the  beam  would  in  this  case  be  interrupted  in  succession 
y  the  bars  of  the  grating.  If  20,000  lines  to  the  inch  were  ruled  on  a 
0-inch  disc,  driven  at  a  speed  of  1000  revolutions  per  second  (which  is 
ossible),  a  modem  interferometer,  e.g.  the  one  of  Fabry  and  Perot, 
lould  easily  separate  the  components  corresponding  to  the  frequencies 
V+n)  and  (N-n). 

An  apparent  difficulty  may  occur  to  the  reader  in  connection  with 
le  manner  in  which  we  have  considered  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of 
le  **  beats  "  coming  from  the  electron  moving  in  the  star-shaped  orbit, 
•eats  result  when  two  continuous  trains  of  uniform  amplitude,  and 
ightly  different  frequencies,  pass  through  a  point  simultaneously. 
he  components,  therefore,  into  which  the  spectroscope  analyzes  the 
isturbance  must  be  continuous  in  time,  i.e.  must  show  no  fluctuations 
I  intensity.  How  now  is  it  possible  to  have  continuous  illumination 
I  the  spectroscope  when  there  are  moments  at  which  the  slit  is  in  dark- 
ess  1  This  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  persistence  of  vision  : 
le  illumination  must  be  continuous  regardless  of  any  physiological 
eculiarities  of  the  eye.  The  difficulty  is  only  apparent,  as  can  be  seen 
y  the  following  considerations.  An  effect  at  the  slit  occupying  an 
tfinitesimal  of  time,  is  by  the  action  of  the  grating  or  prism  spread 
at  over  a  finite  interval  of  time  when  it  reaches  the  eye.  This  will  be 
Btter  understood  after  reading  the  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  White 
ight.  In  the  case  of  the  grating  there  is  no  difficulty,  since  the 
isturbances  from  the  different  grating  elements,  resulting  from  a 
figle  disturbance  at  the  slit,  reach  the  eye  in  succession.  This  being 
me  it  is  obvious  that  what  occurs  at  the  eye  at  a  given  instant  is  the 
38ult  of  disturbances  lasting  for  a  finite  time  at  the  slit.  There  is  thus 
o  trouble  about  having  a  continuous  disturbance  at  the  eye,  where 
[lere  is  a  discontinuous  disturbance  at  the  slit. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  separation  of  the 
3mponents  of  the  Zeeman  doublet,  we  can  calculate  how  many  to- 
ad-fro  excursions  the  electron  makes  while  the  path  makes  one 
>mplete  revolution.  The  separation  amounts  at  best  to  only  j^  of 
le  distance  between  D,  and  Dg*  which  means  that  each  component 
nhr  moves  ^^  of  this  distance  from  the  original  position  of  the  line. 
aiang  the  frequency  differences  for  the  D  lines,  and  dividing  this 
Y  24,  gives  us  the  frequency  difference  corresponding  to  the  shift. 

n  is  the  normal  frequency  of  the  light,  and  the  plane  of  polarization 
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tiiriiK  A''tinios  per  second,  the  two  component  circular  vibrations,  into 
which  it  run  i>e  deconi|X)8ed,  have  frequencies  (n-^N)  and  (a-.Y) 
^•rimpure  Kighi  h  Experiment,  i>age  2^<0).  The  frequency  difference 
in  the  H^Kive  cose  turns  out  to  be  roughly  20,000,000,000,  and  if  v« 
dividt;  this  number  into  the  original  fre([uency,  we  shall  obtain  a 
nunilxsr  representing  the  number  of  to-and-fro  excursions  made  b)' 
thr  electron  while  its  |>ath  turns  through  one  complete  revolution. 
ThiH  nundier  turns  out  to  })e  30,000,  which  fives  us  the  numher  of 
IrxipH  in  th(!  Ktar-BhiiiMHl  orbit  previously  figured. 

Different  Types  of  the  Zeeman  Effect. — The  circularly-polarized 
douhlet  Hecn  alung  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  and  the  plane-polarised 
triplrt  Hi^en  in  ii  direction  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force,  maj 
In)  n'^aiiled  as  the  normal  typos.  Manv  lines,  however,  behave  qaite 
diflerently.  The  />  lines  of  sodium,  when  examined  at  right  anglei 
to  th(^  field,  were  found  by  Cornu,  and  independently  by  Preston,  to  act 
in  u  curious  manner.  I>^  gave  instead  of  a  triplet  a  quadruplet,  the 
two  ('cntnil  comiKJuents  being  polarized  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
iMUitral  line  of  the  normal  triplet,  while  D^  gave  a  sextet,  the  two 
rentral  componcnlH  of  which  were  plane  polarized  in  a  similar  manner, 
whiUi  tlio  four  outer  components  were  plane  polarized  like  the  outo' 
lineM  of  u  triplet.  Preston  was  at  first  inclinea  to  regard  the  effect  as 
due  to  roverHii),  for  the  MKlium  lines  reverse,  i.e.  show  dark  lines  down 
their  centers,  u|)on  the  slightest  provocation. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  components  separate  as  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  field  is  increased,  comoined  with  the  fact  that  the  geneial 
iippcanmce  <lil1'erH  marke<lly  from  that  observed  when  the  lines  reverse, 
caiiHcd  him  to  alNindon  this  theory  and  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  the 
orhit  of  the  electrons  is  8u]>jectcd  to  perturbations,  the  origin  of  which 
iM  not.  very  expresHly  stated.  If  the  orbit  suffers  in  addition  to  a 
pntrcHHifMiuI  motion  around  the  lines  of  force,  an  a})sidal  motion,  or 
i-(»t:it  i(»n  in  itH  own  plane,  this  second  motion  will  result  in  the  emission 
of  t  wiMlilfcrent  wave-lengths.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  magnetic  field 
cxcrtM  a  force  u|M>n  the  electrons  which  tends  to  bring  the  orbits  into 
iIh'  Hariie  plane,  the  inertia  of  the  system  causing  it  to  \'ibrate,  like  a 
i-onipass  needle,  with  small  oscillations  about  a  position  of  equilibriuin. 
TImh  Dscilhitory  motion  ccmibinotl  with  the  precession  of  the  orbit  will 
^ive  riHc  to  the  <|uartet  observed  in  the  case  of  Dy 

A  most  lingular  observation  wjvs  made  by  Beccjuerel  and  Deslandres, 
ami  Hubsci|uently  by  Ames,  Piuhart  and  Keesc,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
till'  iron  lines.  '  Th(»se  lines  broke  up  into  triplets,  which,  however, 
i'xhibitcd  re\ersed  polarizjition,  i.e.  the  vibrations  in  the  central  com- 
(loiKMit  were  jjerpendicular  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  while  those 
«il  I  he  outer  components  were  |>arallel  to  it.  Preston  has  attempted  to 
••xplain  this  by  assuniinj^'  it  to  be  a  case  of  abnormal  separation  of  the 
I  wo  central  components  of  a  fjimrtet,  which  have  passed  over  and 
bi'Viitiii  the  outer  components.  This  explanation  is  hardly  satisfactorr. 
bill  n<i  better  one  has  been  otVercd  up  to  the  present  time. 

Magnitude  of  the  Separation.  Spectroscopic  recognition  of  the  Zee- 
man  pheiunnenon  requires  an  instrument  of  high  resohing  power.  The 
IIIO.SI  ('onvcnient  form  is  undoubtedly  the  echelon  grating  devised  by 
.Mifhelson  ;  it  can  be  adjust imI  in  a  few  minutes,  gives  a  large  amount 
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;ht  and  is  fairly  compact.  The  author  has  seen  the  effect  without 
ulty  with  an  echelon  improvized  from  four  interferometer  plates 
\i  were  mounted  on  the  table  of  a  spectrometer  with  a  step-width 
mm.  A  small  screen  of  card-board  with  a  rectangular  opening 
US.  wide  and  2  cms.  high  limited  the  beam  coming  from  the 
oator.  This  was  mount^  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  a  strip 
1.  wide  along  the  edge  of  the  grating,  five  interfering  beams,  with 
relative  retardations  being  obtained  in  this  way.  The  spectrometer 
illuminated  with  the  light  from  a  mercury  vacuum  tube  placed 
een  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  and  a  small  direct  vision  prism 
d  between  the  echelon  and  the  telescope  to  separate  the  mercury 
The  splitting  up  of  the  green  line  on  exciting  the  magnet  was 

7  seen  with  this  improvized  apparatus.  A  helium  tube  is  equally 
kctory  and  less  troublesome,  as  it  requires  no  heating.  The  sodium 
)  is  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  small  distance  between  the  D 

le  results  obtained  with  the  echelon  are  not,  however,  easy  to 
pret,  and  the  proximity  of  the  spectra  of  other  orders  gives  trouble, 
I  anything  more  than  a  qualitative  experiment  is  to  be  made, 
iccurate  quantitative  work  the  concave  grating  is  undoubtedly  the 
type  of  instrument  to  use. 

le  magnitude  of  the  separation,  even  for  very  intense  fields,  is  very 
t.  Zeeman  concluded  from  measurements  of  photographs  that 
i  field-strength  of  10,000  c.G.s.  units  the  distance  between  the 
*  components  of  the  i)^  quadruplet  amounted  to  -^^  of  the  distance 
een  Z>i  and  Z^g-  '^^^  same  separation  will  of  course  be  found  in 
case  of  the  two  circular  components  seen  along  the  lines  of 

le  magnetic  separation  of  the  different  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
L  substance  is  by  no  means  the  same.  This  is  of  course  to  be 
3ted,  for  the  effect  of  the  field  on  the  motion  of  the  electron  will 
nd  upon  the  ratio  of  its  charge  to  its  mass.  Certain  lines  in  the 
rum  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  a  common  origin,  and  theory 

8  that  in  this  case  the  magnetic  separation  will  decrease  with  the 
-length.     If  we  represent  the  separation  by  dk  we  should  have 

*elation  -rr  =  const.,  which  has  been  verified  for  a  number  of  lines 

reston,  Reese,  Kent  and  others.  This  relation  holds,  however,  only 
nes  which  belong  to  the  same  series. 

e  should  expect  the  magnitude  of  the  separation  to  vary  directly 
the  field-strength  H.  Any  departure  would  be  difficult  to 
icile  with  the  theory  of  the  phenomenon.  Kent  and  Reese  were 
e  opinion  that  the  separation  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
strength,  the  linear  relation  only  holding  up  to  values  of  H  in 
leighborhood  of  15,000  c.G.s.  units.  Above  this  point  the  separa- 
becomes  less  than  the  required  amount.  The  departure  is  very 
I,  however,  and  more  recent  work  by  Runge  and  Paschen  make  it 
ar  probable- that  if  high  enough  resolving  powers  are  used,  the 
:*ation  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  field. 
ady  of  the  Zeeman  Effect  without  a  Spectroscope. — A  very 
anient  and  simple  method  of  showing  the  change  in  the  wave- 
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length  is  that  employed  by  Cotton  ^  and  Koenig.^  The  spectroscope  u 
disi)ensed  with  entirely,  and  an  absorbing  flame  put  in  its  place.  As  is 
well  known  the  sodium  flame  has  the  power  of  absorbing  strongly, 
radiations  of  the  same  wave-length  as  those  which  it  emits.  If  we 
place  a  bright  sodium  flame  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  and  I 
in  front  of  it  a  second  sodium  flame,  preferably  a  less  luminoos 
flame,  such  as  can  be  obtained  by  burning  a  jet  of  illuminating  gas 
at  the  tip  of  a  piece  of  soft  ^lass  tubing  drawn  down  to  a  point, 
the  light  which  is  emitted  by  the  first  flame  will  be  partially  ab&K)rbed 
by  the  second,  which  will  appear  dark  in  consequence.  If  the  second 
flame  contains  much  sodium,  it  may  happen  that  its  edges  only  appear 
dark. 

If  now  the  magnet  is  excited,  the  wave-lengths  emitted  by  the 
first  flame  are  changed,  and  the  second  flame,  no  longer  able  to 
absorb  them,  brightens  up  in  consequence,  or,  to  be  more  exacts  it 
no  longer  appears  darker  than  the  background.  It  is  best  to  try 
the  experiment  first  along  the  lines  of  force,  using  perforated  pol& 
pieces,  and  placing  the  second  flame  close  to  one  end  of  the  magnet. 
The  phenomenon  is  less  marked  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  force,  since  in  this  case  the  emission  line  breaks  up  into  a 
triplet,  and  the  second  flame  is  capable  of  absorbing  completely  the 
middle  component,  the  period  of  which  is  unchanged.  This  centrd 
component  is,  however,  plane  polarized  and  can  be  cut  out  by  means 
of  a  Nicol  prism,  under  which  conditions  the  brightening  up  of  the 
flame  is  quite  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  direction  oi  the  lines  of  force. 
We  may  modify  the  experiment  by  placing  the  absorbing  flame  in  the 
magnetic  field.  In  this  case  the  vertical  vibrations  will  predominate  in 
the  beam  coming  from  the  two  flames,  for  the  flame  in  the  field  absorbs 
only  the  horizontal  vibrations  coming  from  the  other  flame.  The 
presence  of  polarized  light  can  be  easily  recognized  by  means  of  a 
Savart  plate.  This  experiment  was  performed  by  Lorentz  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  an  eflfect  found  by  Egoroff'and  Georgiewsky,  which  will 
be  next  considered. 

Partial  Polarization  of  the  Light  emitted  by  a  Flame  in  a  Magnetic 
Pield. — We  have  seen  that  the  light  omitted  in  a  direction  perpendicular 

to  the  lines  of  force  consists  of  three  different  sets 
of  vibrations,  one  polarized  parallel,  the  other 
perpendicular  to  the  field.  If  the  total  amount 
of  light  in  the  two  outer  components  of  the  triplet 
is  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  in  the  central 
component,  the  light  should  exhibit  traces  of  plane 
polarization.  We  may  regard  the  revolving  elec- 
trons as  circular  or  elliptical  convection  ciurents, 
Fig.  277.  ®^^^^  ^"®  accompanied  by  its  own  magnetic  field 

and  it  would  seem  therefore  as  if  the  external  field 
might  well  exercise  a  directive  force  upon  the  orbits,  orienting  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hypothetical  molecular  currents  are  supposed 
to  be  oriented  in  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism.  If  this  were  the 
case  we  should  expect  the  light  emitted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 

^Comples  Jiendwi,  cxxv.,  p.  865.  ^  Wied,  Ann,^  63,  p.  268. 
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the  lines  of  force  to  be  more  or  less  completely  plane  polarized,  as 
will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  277,  in  which  the 
electronic  orbits  have  all  been  brought  into  the  same  plane.  Though 
traces  of  polarization  have  been  detected  by  Egoroif  and  Georgiewsky 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  referred  to  this  action. 
In  the  first  place  an  orientation  such  as  we  have  assumed  would  result 
in  an  emission  of  circularly-polarized  light  of  a  single  type  and  wave- 
length along  the  lines  of  force,  instead  of  the  two  equal  components 
of  different  periodicities  and  opposite  directions  of  revolution.  How 
then  are  we  to  explain  the  presence  of  plane-polarized  light  in  the 
beam  emitted  perpendicularly  to  the  field?  The  experiments  above 
referred  to  showed  that  fully  1 1  %  of  the  emitted  light  was  plane 
polarized  with  its  vibration  direction  perpendicular  to  the  field,  just 
as  it  should  be  if  a  partial  orientation,  as  assumed  above,  had  taken 
place.  But  it  was  found  that  the  phenomenon  only  appeared  in  the 
case  of  luminous  vapors  which  showed  strong  absorption,  in  other 
words  it  only  occurred  in  the  case  of  lines  easily  reversed.  This 
appeared  to  indicate  that  absorption  played  some  part  in  the  production 
of  the  polarization. 

As  we  have  seen,  we  may  have  plane  polarization  produced  when  we 
have  two  flames,  one  in  the  magnetig^.fi^*'*****^  other  outside.  The 
same  thing  can  take  place  if  we  hsv  Ume  in  a  non-homo- 

geneous field.      Cotton,  however,  fot  m  in   homogeneous 

fields  the  emitted  light  was  partially  ^    '  '.ed.     The  complete 

explanation  was  given  by  Lorentz,^  who  ^  \  if  the  intensity  of 

the  outer  components  of  the  triplet  is  on  *  that  of  the  inner 

(which  is  to  be  expected  if  no  orientation  a  place),  then  the 

absorption  co-efficient  for  the  vertical  vibratic  y  half  as  great  as 

for  the  horizontal.     If  the  original  intensity  o  ntral  component 

is  Ij  and  the  intensities  of  the  outer  components  and  /g,  we  have 

The  outer  absorbing  mantle  of  the  flame  is  in  the ,  letic  field  also, 
and  as  the  absorbing  power  is  proportional  to  the  \sive  power,  it 
will  absorb  the  central  component  (horizontal  vibrativ  more  power- 
fully than  the  outer  components  (vertical  vibration  We  have, 
therefore,  after  absorption       t  _,_  r  ^  r 

or,  since  ig  and  I^  consist  of  vertical  vibrations,  we  are  abie  to  detect 
traces  of  polarization. 

Egoroft*'s  experiment  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  an 
orientation  of  the  orbits.  If  polarization  could  be  found  in  the  case  of 
some  gas  which  does  not  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  reversal,  for  example 
helium  or  hydrogen,  it  would  be  pretty  certain  evidence  that  the  orbits 
of  the  electrons  were  brought  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force. 

Theory  of  Magnetic  Botation. — The  theory  of  magnetic-rotatory 
dispersion  has  not  been  as  completely  Avorked  out  as  the  theory  of 
oitunary  dispersion,  and  very  few  experimental  verifications  of  the 
formulae  have  been  made. 


*  RiMipp,  pr68  au  Congres  Intern,  de  Phys.  (Paris,  1900),  vol.  iii.,  page  29. 
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Drude  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  Opfik  has  deduced  two  different 
formulae  expressing  the  relation  between  wave-length  and  magnetk 
rotation  in  terms  of  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the  free  period 
of  the  electron  and  certain  constants.  Two  different  hypotheses  are 
made  to  account  for  the  rotation.  The  first  assumes  the  existence 
of  molecular  currents,  as  conceived  by  Ampere  and  Weber,  to  ezpbin 
magnetism  and  diamagnetism.  In  paramagnetic  substances  theie 
currents  are  already  in  existence,  the  action  of  a  magnetic  field  merely 
orienting  them  so  that  their  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  superposed  on 
the  exciting  field.  In  paramagnetic  substances  the  currents  are  induced 
within  the  molecule  (Weber s  theory)  as  soon  as  the  substance  ii 
brought  into  a  magnetic  field.  These  currents  will  persist  as  lon£ 
as  the  body  remains  in  the  field,  for  the  molecular  circuits  are  assiuned 
to  be  devoid  of  resistance,  and  they  will  be  in  such  a  direction  as  to  be 
repelled  by  the  pole  from  which  spring  the  lines  of  force  which  htm 
brought  them  into  existence. 

We  can  best  think  of  these  currents  as  revolving  electrons,  which 
have,  in  the  case  of  diamagnetic  substances,  been  set  in  motion  by  the 
inductive  action  of  the  field,  and  which  will  continue  to  rotate  until  the 
field  is  destroyed,  when  the  opposite  inductive  action  brings  them  to 
rest.  When  now  these  revolving  electrons  are  acted  upon  by  the 
periodic  electric  forces  of  the  light-waves,  the  points  around  which  they 
rotate  will  suffer  periodic  displacements,  and  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force  resulting  from  the  whirling  electrons  will  be  moved  back  and 
forth  with  the  molecular  currents. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  moving  electron  not  only  contributes  to 
the  electric  current  density  j,  in  the  fundamental  equation  (as  is  the 
case  in  ordinary  dispersion),  but  also  to  the  density  of  the  msLSjietk 
current  s^  The  difference  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  ordinarily  the 
electron  is  not  accompanied  by  a  magnetic  field,  whereas  in  the  present 
case  it  is. 

The  assumption  of  these  molecular  currents  is  a  natural  hypothesis 
to  make  as  a  basis  for  a  theory  of  magnetic  rotation,  since  it  has  been 
found   useful   in   explaining   the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and  dia- 
magnetism of  substances,  and  the  magneto-optical  properties  of  matter 
are  without  doubt  closely  related  to  their  magnetic  properties.     The 
hypothesis,  however,  leads  us  to  equations  which,  while  they  account 
for  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  call  for  rotations  of  oppo- 
site sign  on  opposite  sides  of  an  absorption  band,  that  is  the  magnetic 
dispersion  curve  expressed  by  the  final  formula,  has  the  same  general 
form    as    the    ordinary    dispersion    curve,    with    oppositely -directed 
branches  at  the  edge  of  the  absorption  band.     While  very  little  is 
known  regarding  the  magnetic-rotatory  dispersion  in  the  vicinity  of 
absorption  bands,  it  is  certain  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  direction  o( 
the  rotation  is  the  same  on  op|)osite  sides  of  the  band.     This  one  case, 
namely  that  of  sodium  vapor,  shoAvs  us  that  our  hypothesis  of  mole- 
cular currents  will  not  account  for  the  rotation  in  all  media.    We  must 
make  some  hypothesis  which  leads  us  to  equations  calling  for  rotations 
of  the  same  sign  on  opposite  sides  of  the  absorption  band. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  that  of  the  '*  Hall  effect." 

An  electric  current  or  a  moving  electron,  is  subjected  in  a  magnetic 
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field  to  a  deflectiug  force  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  current  and  the  lines  of  force.  In  a  magnetic  field,  then,  an  electron 
which  is  thrown  into  vibration  by  liffht-waves  will  experience  a  force 
which  will  be  proportional  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  electron  is 
moving,  and  this  force  must  be  added  to  the  forces  which  we  have 
•already  considered  in  forming  the  differential  equation  which  expresses 
its  motion.  As  we  shall  see,  this  method  of  attacking  the  problem 
leads  us  to  a  rotatory-dispersion  formula  which  agrees  with  the  results 
found  in  the  case  of  sodium  vapor. 

While  it  is  possible  or  even  probable  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
both  of  the  above  mentioned  causes  may  be  operative,  it  is  best  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  to  treat  them  separately,  and  we  will  begin  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  molecular  currents.  If  e  is  the  charge  of  the 
electron,  and  T  its  time  of  revolution  around  a  point  P,  the  intensity  of 

the  molecular  current  (convection  current)  will  be  %  =  -^.     The  periodic 

electrical  forces  of  the  light-waves  acting  on  the  revolving  electron  will 
shift  the  point  P  around  which  it  revolves,  waving  it  back  and  forth 
in  the  same  way  that  we  considered  the  electron  moved  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dispersion,  and  we  shall  consider  its  motion  represented  by  the 
same  differential  equation,  viz. : 

The  revolving  electron  is  accompanied  by  its  own  magnetic  field,  and 
its  two-and-fro  motion  therefore  contributes  to  the  magnetic  current 
(change  in  density  of  lines  of  force)  as  well  as  to  the  electric  current. 

If  the  orbits  of  the  electrons  are  all  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  field,  and  if  iV  be  the  number  in  unit  volume,  the  number 
of  lines  of  force  due  to  the  molecular  currents  per  unit  surface  can  be 

easily  shown  to  be  M=^^'jnq—,  in  which  q  is  the  cross-section  of  the 

orbit  of  the  electron,  and  t  the  strength  of  the  convection  current  due 
to  its  motion,  defined  electro-statically.  The  components  of  M  along 
the  three  axes  of  coordinates  are 

Oj  =  — iqNcoB{Kx)y    p^  —  —  iqNcos{Ky\     y^  =  — iqNcoB{Kz). 
c  c  c 

The  fundamental  Maxwell  equations  are 

4ir  .  _dy     dp  ^tt     _  dV    dZ 

In  our  treatment  of  dispersion  it  will  be  remembered  that  to  our 

1     'ptV 

^  component  of  current  j^  —7~'^  (displacement  current  in  the  ether) 

^e  added  the  components  of  convection  currents  represented  by  the 
Motion  of  the  electrons,  the  complete  expression  being 

.       I  dX      j^d£ 
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if  but  a  single  type  of  electron  is  considered.  The  expression  for  the 
magnetic  current  s,  in  the  previous  cases  required  no  modification.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  we  must  take  into  account  the  change  in  the 
density  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  which  results  from  the  oscillatoiy 
motion  of  the  revolving  electron.  We  require  now  an  expression 
for  iirs^ 

In  a  small  rectangle  di/dz  the  change  in  the  density  of  the  magnetic 

lines  of  force  due  to  the  light-wave  is  represented  by  dydz  — .     The 

change  due  to  the  moving-field  of  the  electron  can  be  found  as  follows : 
Consider  first  the  lines  a^  parallel  to  the  r  axis  (x  components).    Let 

$,  rj,  (  be  the  components  of  displacement  of  P,  the  center  of  the 

electron's  orbit. 

In  unit  time  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  enter  the  rectangle 

through  the  side  a  is  given  by  ( a^S?)  ^^j  while  the  number  which 

leave  it  through  the  side  c  is  ( a^  ~\  dz,  the  suffixes  a  and  c  indicating 

that  we  are  to  assign  to  the  terms  a^  ^  the  values  which  they  have  at 
the  two  sides  a  and  c.  ^^ 


(41=(".|).-|(".|)-*- 


-rf,rfi|(„, 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  will  be  represented  by 
the  difference  between  the  number  which  enter  through  side  a,  and  the 

number  which  leave  through  side  c,  Le.  -  dydz—l  <h^  )•    '^^^®  formula 

holds  for  non-homogeneous  media  also.  In  the  case  of  homogeneous 
media  a^  /^^  and  y^  are  constant.  Similarly,  the  a^  components  entering 
and  leaving  through  the  sides  h  and  d  contribute  the  part 

The  lines  P^  parallel  to  the  //  axis  can  only  enter  and  leave  the 
rectangle  through  the  sides  a  and  c.  If  more  pass  through  c  than  pass 
through  a  by  a  motion  ^  of  the  point  P,  it  will  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
rotation  of  the  ji^  lines  about  the  z  axis,  the  rotation  being  positive 
when  the  -h//  direction  rotates  into  the  position  of  the  -har  direction. 
The  effect  of  this  rotation  will  be  to  alter  the  number  of  lines  cutting 
through  the  rectangle,  and  the  amount  will  be  given  by 

or,  since  (/^rj)  ^iP^'it)  '^^^di/i^^W'  ^^®  ^^  ^^  ^^®  magnetic 
flux  contributed  by  the  rotation  of  ^,  will  be  +^.V^^^(i^i  t^/)* 

Similarly,  the  y^  components  contribute  the  part  -h-dydz — (7]-M. 

0Z  \       C/t/ 
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Adding  up  the  partial  effects  gives  us 

The  change  in  the  number  of  the  lines  of  force  which  cut  unit  area 
(normal  to  x  axis)  in  unit  time  is  therefore 

since  for  a  constant  external  field  a,,  /Jj,  y^  do  not  vary  with  L 

Strictly  speaking,  the  current  density  will  be  modified  in  a  very 
complicated  manner  by  the  to-and-fro  motions  of  the  revolving  electron. 
If,  however,  the  time  of  rotation  bears  no  fixed  ratio  to  the  period  of 
the  light-wave,  the  average  effect  can  be  obtained  by  considering  the 
^,  ^,  f  components  of  the  motion  of  the  point  P,  i.e.  the  motion  of 
revolution  can  be  disregarded. 

For  the  current  density,  we  have  as  before 

and  for  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  point  P, 

(6)  rn^  =  eX—^^-re^-^^, 

if  P  has  a  position  of  equilibrium  about  which  it  vibrates  (as  is  the 
case  in  insulating  media). 

If  the  ions  are  free  to  move  indefinitely  under  the  action  of  a  steady 
electric  force,  as  is  the  case  in  metals,  we  must  use  the  equation  which 
we  formed  when  considering  the  absorption  and  dispersion  of  metals, 
namely : 

(0  rn-^^eX-re^f^. 


t 
%— 

T. 


For  periodic  disturbances,  in  which  X  and  ^  are  proportional  to  e 

we  have,  as  before,  remembering  that  ;«-  =  - ^  and  X=  -ir -—-  (see 
pages  333,  364),  ^''     ^  ^' 

(8)  from(6),     «-S|i +,___.^_..  _|^ 


4jr   dl' 

<9)  from  (7),     «|(r+l|)  =  A'= -ii 


Writing,  as  before,  3— =  «>  t — •2  =  f>  =  '''i'>  ^nd  -o=n»',  we  have,  from 

(5),  for  insulators, 

,,,,  .       I   dX(,  NO      \ 

and  for  metals,  (12)    ;>1  |^  jl  +  ^1. 
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In  either  case  we  can  write 

^    '  ^'"T^W    •^'"i^^^'     ^'^TiW 

in  which  €  stands  for  the  complex  dielectric  constant,  depending  on ' 
i.e.  the  quantity  in  the  brackets. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  deduce  expressions  for  y^f,  o^t  etc 
which  occur  in  equation  (4). 

From  equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  have 

yi  =  4ireN^,co8(Kz),    y ^^ ^ iireN ^cos (Kz)  ^  I,  since  f=^f 

By  equations  (5),  (11)     ^^_^  =  .iNr|. 

1+t s 


T       T^ 


Substituting        y,$  =  -^,  cos  (Kz)  ^j  I -j^-y, 

(14)  (for  insulators)  y^^  =  i   -^„  cos  {Kz) X,  since  X=  -ir  -^ 

l+t---2  ^ 

Similarly,  (15) 

(for  conductors)  y^^=    "^^   ;  -^,cos  (Kz)X. 

ir 

T 

In  both  cases  we  can  write 

(16)  yi^  =  vco8(^^).Y, 

in  which  v  is  a  complex  quantity  depending  on  t. 

Writing  V  cos  (Kx)  =  v^  v  cos  (Ky)  =  v^,  etc.,  we  have  the  fundamei 

iir  .      dy     dB     ^  ,  4?r        3y    3Z    ^      •    ^i     r  n 

equations  —  ;  =  — ?  -  -  ^  etc.,  and  —  i?,  =  ^^^ —  o->  etc.,  in  the  follow 

C  Ot/        OZ  C  OZ        OIJ 

form : 

c   dt      dy     dz^      c     dz     dx^      c     3x     dy 

|a  +  _(.,Z-.,Z)-^(.,F-.^))=^-^, 


(18) 


cdtV       dz^'         '    '     'dy^'         ^'}      'dz      dy' 

1  3  r     ^  /  /T-     irx    ^  /  ir     ^x)    ^x  ?>y 


c  3n  '     dy'  *         '    ^     3x^  '^        '    'J      dy      ^x 
If  both  conducting  and  non-conducting  electrons  are  present,  we  h 

(19)  €=1+ r  +  'i'T'T 


J-  -r  T/j  J  yj 

.an             .       m 
1  + 1 17  tr 

r     T'  T 

Non-conducting.  Ck)uducting. 
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1 

V—  — 
r, 


NO  q        -tTTT 


l+t r, 

T       T- 


^.+ 


Non-conductiDg. 


c     .      m'  T 
tr 

T 
Conducting. 


ilagnetic  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarization. — Let  the  z  axis 
llel  to  lines  of  force  in  the  magnetic  field,  and  consider  plane 
ravelling  parallel  to  it.     Then  X,  Y,  a  and  p  depend  only  on 
and  Z  =  y  =  0. 
lermore,  ^x—^g  =  ^>    ^z  —  ^' 

undamental  equations  (17),  (18)  now  reduce  to 


€^dx 

c   dt 


dz^    c   dt  ~dz 


1  ^ 
c  dt 


\d(.       511  ^_^_^ 
^cdtY'^''  'dz)~      dz 


dv 
dz 

dx 


entiating  (22)  with  respect  to  /  and  (23)  with  respect  to  z,  and 

ting  in  the  former  the  values  of  ;^— ^  given  by  the  latter,  we 
t  once, 

c^  dt'^  ~  ?)z^^c  dtdz^ 

r-^  dt'^  ~  dz^'     c  dtdz^ 
begrate  these  we  write,  as  in  the  case  of  Nat.  rotation  (page  391), 

-{t-pz)  Ut-pz) 

X  =  Me'        ,    r=AV 

ituting  these  values  in  (24)  gives  us  (compare  with  treatment 
al  rotation), 


?^=pk'^fN-i^^M\ 


in  be  satisfied  by 


itain  the  physical  interpretation  of  these  equations  in  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  natural  rotation. 

2d 


I 
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Two  circularly-polarized  waves  are  indicated,  the  first  left  handed, 
with  p  given  by 


(28) 


pc^ 


1  + 


cr 


the  second  right  handed,  with  p  given  by 
(29) 


p  c 


1- 


CT 


p'  and  p"  being  the  reciprocals  of  the  velocities  of  propagation. 

The  superposition  of  the  two  waves  gives  us,  if  we  consider  c'  and  r 
(also  p  and  p")  real,  a  plane-polarized  vibration,  the  plane  rotating  m 
the  disturbance  travels  along  the  z  axis,  through  an  angle  given  by 


(30) 


t      2 


If  -  is  small  in  comparison  to  1,  as  is,  in  general,  the  case,  we  can 


write  for  the  above 
(31) 


0=  ^  ..   cZ, 


2c2t2 


Rotatory  Dispersion. — This  formula  gives  us  the  means  of  expressiiig 
the  rotation  in  terms  of  the  wave-length  and  certain  constants  of  die 
medium.  In  the  chapter  on  Dispersion  (page  336),  we  have  seen  that 
we  can  write 

(32)  €'=1  +  2       ^^ 


1 


AA2 


-(^) 


We  have  written  v  as  an  abbreviation  for 

ON  Q  ON         q 


.     ta 


F-i   ""' 


1 


-© 


for  transparent  media,  in  which  case  we  neglect  i  -. 

T 

In  the  case  of  transparent  media  we  have  as  our  dispersion  formula  i 


(33) 


and  since  v  only  differs  from  n-  by  a  constant  quantity  -^  we  can  write! 

ci 

6'X2 


(:U) 


v  =  a  -h 


A2  _  Aj2 


Substituting  in  our  formula  for  8  the  value  A.  =  Tc,  and  rememheriog 
that  T  =  ~,  we  have  for  the  rotation  in  terms  of  the  wave-length  of  tb 
light  and  the  refractive  index  w, 
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^-—x2—^-—xr^' 

Substituting  in  this  equation  our  value  for  v  given  by  eq.  (34) 
etting  '2Trh  =  1 ),  we  find 


*="(x-*+F3X,-^) 


This  formula  differs  from  the  dispersion  formula  for  substances  which 
how  natural  rotation  in  the  occurrence  of  the  factor  n.  While  the 
>rmula  represents  fairly  well  the  magnetic  rotation  of  bisulphide  of 
arbon  and  creosote  in  the  visible  region,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
xperimental  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  fundamental  hypothesis 
as  been  given,  for  a  totally  different  formula  deduced  from  the  Hall- 
ffect  hypothesis  represents  the  rotatory  dispersion  of  these  substances 

learly  as  well.     Moreover,  since  the  term   ^ — j-^  changes  sign    as 

re  cross  the  absorption  band,  we  must  have  a  high  value  of  the 
otation  on  the  red  side  of  the  band  and  a  low  value  on  the  violet, 
n  other  words,  anomalous  rotatory  dispersion  is  a  necessary  con- 
equence  of  the  formula.  The  results  of  Schmauss,  which  have  been 
Jluded  to,  appear  to  be  in  accord  with  the  theory,  and  though  serious 
objections  have  been  raised  against  the  work,  which  have  never  been 
inswered,  confirmatory  results  obtained  by  the  author  in  the  case  of  a 
alt  of  didymium,  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  effect  exists.  We 
enow,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  sodium  vapor  at  least,  the  rotations 
lave  high  values  and  similar  signs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  absorption 
)and. 

Hypothesis  of  the  Hall-Effect— If  an  electron  is  set  in  motion  by 
ight- waves  in  a  ma<;netic  tield  it  will  experience  a  force  which  acts  at 
ight  angles  to  its  direction  of  motion  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
ines  of  force.  This  force  will  be  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
rbich  the  electron  is  moving,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  field.  It 
rill  be  zero  when  the  electron  reaches  its  turning  point,  and  will 
attain  its  maximum  value  at  the  moment  when  the  position  of  equili- 
>rium  is  passed.  If  the  charge  of  the  electron  is  e,  and  if  it  moves 
I  distance  drj  in  time  dt  along  the  y  axis  the  force  acting  on  it  in 
he  direction  of  the  x  axis  will  be  represented  by 

n  which  h^  is  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  which  we  will  assume 
Arallel  to  the  z  axis.  If  the  magnetic  field  is  parallel  to  the  y  axis, 
nd  the  electron  moves  along  the  z  axis,  the  force  will  be 

These  forces  are  to  be  added  to  the  right  hand  member  of  the 
[juation  of  motion  of  the  electron, 

<42)  „.^  =  .^.*-t'i.„.|,f(|*.-|».). 
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The  equations  for  the  electric  and  magnetic  current-densities  are  tt 
before  (Dispersion  Theory) 

4ir;>|(Z+47r2«iVraetc., 

47rs,  =  :^,  etc. 
For  periodic  disturbances  we  write  (42)  (see  page  334) 

If  we  take  the  2:*axis  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  A.  =  A,  =  0,  and 

l+i ^  =  0,     - —   ^  =  4>, 

Q 

we  have  e^Q  -  ier^^  =  -r-  X, 

Q 

er)B  +  ie$^  =  7-  1^, 

Multiplying  the  first  two  equations  first  by  6  and  then  by  *,  and 
then  multiplying  the  second  pair  of  equations  thus  obtained  by  i,  and 
solving  for  ^,  rj  and  f,  gives  us 

477^^(62  -  4>2)  =  e(eX+i^Y), 

i7reri{e^  -  4>'-^)  =  e(eY-  i^x\ 
47r<j^ = ez, 

which  by  differentiation  and  substitution  in  (44)  give 

t^,    3<  y  +  Zje-2-^y^^  dt  2^e2-*2' 

4^;^  =  -(^1  +  2,-9-) 

which  can  be  abbreviated  by  writing  <"  for  the  term  in  the  parenthesis 
and  V  for  the  second  summation  : 

„dY     .  dX 

*"•''  =  *  W 
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Ugbt  Rays  Parallel  to  the  Magnetic  Field. — In  this  case  a,  jS,  X 
and  Y  depend  only  on  z  and  i,  and  substitution  of  the  above  values  in 
the  fundamental  equations  gives  us 

\(„'dX     .  BK\        ZP     l/.dV    .dX\_da 

c  dt     dz^    c  dl  dz^ 

Eliminating  a  and  p  by  differentiating  the  first  pair  of  equations 
with  respect  to  t  and  the  second  pair  with  respect  to  z, 

„d^x  ?^x  ivd^v 

^   de^      dz^     c2  3/2' 

^  df^  "  dz^  "^  c^  d(^ ' 

Integrating  as  before  by  writing 

-it-pz)  *(<-!») 

X  =  Me^        ,    V=Ne^ 

gives  us  €'M=jfc^M -  ivN,    €''N=]fc^N+  ivM. 

Multiplying  the  first  equation  by  N  and  the  second  by  M  gives  us 
Jf  =  ±  iNy  and  by  substitution  of  these  values  in  the  equations,  gives 

p^'c^  =  €"+!/    and   p^C'  =  c"  -  v. 
We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Optics  of  Metals  that  when  p  is  com- 
plex, we  can  write  p=  -^  ,  in  which  F'is  the  velocity  in  the  medium. 
In  the  present  case  we  can  therefore  write 

|?2c2  =  ^"2(l_tV')2  =  €"-V, 

in  which  n'  and  k  represent  the  refractive  index  and  extinction 
coefficient  for  left-handed  circular  vibrations,  n"  and  k"  for  right-handed 
vibrations. 

Substituting  for  €"  and  v  their  equivalents 

^0+e-2::?2)^^d  l.e^^<^ 

n'2(i  _  i,y  =  1  +  2  J~     n"2(l  -  i.y  =1+2  g^- 

If  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  region  of  the  spectrum  outside  of  the 

absorption  band,  we  can  neglect  t-  and  write  k  =  k"  —  0,  and  since  ^  is 
small  in  comparison  to  0,  ''' 
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In  the  chapter  on  Natural  Rotation  we  have  seen  that  then 
of  the  plane  of  polarization  in  terms  of  the  refractive  indiees  I 
two  circular  vibrations  is  given  by 


"2_«'2 


7~» 


in  which  we  can  write  2n  for  n"  +  n',  n  being  the  mean  refractive 
for  the  circular  vibrations. 


IT  n"2  -  n'2 


Substituting  in  8=2;-  — the  values  for  n"*  and  n'' 


gives  us  ^  "  ~  ~  T  2  ~S2~  ^^^  ^^®  rotation 


ON 
and  n^  =  1  4-  ^  -^  for  the  refractive  index. 

Magnetic  Rotatory  Dispersion. — Substitution  of  the  values  0 
^  in  the  above  equation  gives  us 


TT  z ,  ^     ON      e 


«=-J,x.!*277-ns-7 


Let  ^  =^  A,  then         «  =  ^,  S  -7^-^ *  7N' 

and  remembering  that  h  =  —-,  =  T,^'  (t^  being  the  free  period 
electron,  see  page  334),  and  that  0N^=6^\ 


eA'" 


Consider  two  types  of  electrons  to  be  present,  then 

and  since  — ^  = ^-j:-,  there  being  no  free  charge,  we  can  cod 

with  our  constant,  if  we  change  the  sign  of  the  second  parenth» 


nX2- 


I' 


■-(?)f1'-M' 


If  we  now  consider  the  second  parenthesis  as  representing  1 
of  remote  ultra-violet  electrons,  for  which  t^^'  is  very  small  in  co 
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the  term   reduces  tx)  (^a")^,  as  we  showed  in   the  chapter  on 
rsion  ; 


ibstituting  X.  for  t, 

taring  the  parentheses,  dividing  A'^,  and  writing  B  =  A^(6f^)^  and 
i(e^*T.  weget 


_l  f-U         BK^_    \ 
"nW2  ■*"  (A2_  X,2)2; 


(A2_  Ai2)2^ 

this  formula  the  first  term  in  the  parenthesis  represents  the  effect 

absorption  band  so  far  down  in  the  ultra-violet  that  it  can  be 

led  as  contributing  a  certain  rotatory  power  which  varies  inversely 

the  square  of  the  wavelength.     In  the  dispersion  formula  the 

jponding  term  contributes  a  certain  fixed  amount  to  the  refractive 

,  independent  of  wave-length,  while  in  the  present  case  we  have 

jurring  in  the  denominator.     The  second  term  is  the  more  interest- 

br  we  have  (A2  -  Aj-)2  in  the  denominator.     The  term  will  have 

values  for  values  of  A  very  near  Aj,  hut  the  sign  will  not  change 

we  cross  the  absorption  band,  since  the   square  of  the  minus 

ity,  which  we  have  when  A^  >  A,  is  a  positive  quantity.     This 

\  us  that  the  sign  of  the  rotation  is  the  same  on  opposite  sides  of 

bsorption  band,  the  rotation  decreasing,  however,  as  we  recede 

the  band  in  either  direction. 

>of  of  the  Rotatory  Dispersion  Formula. — The  experiments  of 
luso  and  Corbino^  have  shown  that  the  rotation  is  in  the  same 
ion  on  opposite  sides  of  the  absorption  band  in  the  case  of  sodium 
A  small  sodium  flame,  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
et,  was  traversed  by  a  beam  of  polarized  white  light,  in  the 
ion  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  A  Nicol  prism  was  oriented  so 
completely  extinguish  the  light  when  the  current  was  not 
rsing  the  coils.  On  forming  the  magnetic  field  a  brilliant  yellow 
was  found  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Nicol,  which  the  spectroscope 
3d  to  consist  of  narrow  bands  symmetrically  placed  on  each  side 
5  D  lines.  By  turning  the  Nicol  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
ther  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  rotation  was  of  the  same  sign  on 
lite  sides  of  the  band.  The  formula  thus  applies  qualitatively  to 
agnetic  rotation  exhibited  by  a  sodium  flame.  To  test  it  quantita- 
'  the  rotation  must  be  observed  over  a  wide  range  of  wave-lengths 
•posite  sides  of  the  absorption  band.  In  the  case  of  sodium  vapor 
•ies  but  little  from  unity,  except  within  a  small  fraction  of  an 

trom  unit  of  the  D  lines.     Moreover,  we  are  concerned  only  with 
ffcct  of  the  electrons  which  cause  the  D  lines,  for  since  those  of 


*  Compt,  JRend.f  cxxvii.,  p.  548. 
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shorter  period  exert  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  refraction,  as  we    : 
have  seen,  it  is  justifiable  to  assume  their  efiect  on  the  rotatory  power   I 

as  negligible.     We  can  consequently  neglect  the  term  -^-^  and  wnt^ 
the  formula  ^  BX.^ 


2V2 


If  the  formula  is  to  be'  used  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  or  between 
the  D  lines,  we  must  make  use  of  two  terms  and  write. 


5  = 


A\^ 


B\^ 


(X-^-V)'   (^'-V)' 


This  formula  has  been  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Wood,^  at  least 
for  the  region  of  the  spectrum  not  comprised  between  the  D  lines. 
Preliminary  experiments  in  collaboration  with  H.  W.  Springsteen* 
showed  the  feasibility  of  testing  the  formula  by  measuring  tne  rotation 
of  the  vapor  of  metallic  sodium,  formed  in  exhausted  tubes  in  a  powerful 
magnetic  field,  and  established  the  fact  that  the  numerpus  absorption 
lines  of  the  vapor  in  the  red  and  green-blue  region  exercised  powerful 
rotatory  effects. 

In  this  preliminary  work  glass  tubes  were  used,  which  were  exhausted 
and  sealed  off  from  the  pump.  It  was  subsequently  found  that  the 
hydrogen  liberated  from  the  sodium  interfered  greatly  with  the  rotatory 
effects,  and  in  the  subsequent  work  the  tubes  were  kept  in  connection 
with  the  pump.  As  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  vapor  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  very  easily  shown,  the  apparatus  in  its  final 
form  will  be  described  in  detail. 


Fig.  278 


A  piece  of  thin,  seamless  steel  tubing  (bicycle  tubing)  of  such 
diameter  as  to  permit  of  its  being  slipped  easily  through  the  hollow 
cores  of  the  electro-magnet  is  procured.  A  short  piece  of  small  brass 
tubing  is  brazed  into  one  end,  through  which  the  tube  is  exhausted. 
The  ends  are  closed  with  small  pieces  of  plate  glass  cemented  on  with 
sealing-wax.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  278. 
A  piece  of  sodium  the  size  of  a  walnut  is  rolled  out  into  a  cylinder  and 
inserted  into  the  tube  just  before  the  second  end-plate  is  cemented  on. 
The  tube  is  at  once  placed  in  position  in  the  magnet  and  exhausted. 
If  a  piston  pump  is  used  for  the  exhaustion,  a  glass  stop  cock  should  be 

^"Magneto-Optics  of  Sodium  Vapor  and  the  Plotatory  Dispersion  FormnU,** 
Phil.  Afag.y  Oct.  1905. 

2P/iyx.   JRev.,  June  lOOil. 
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pnt  between  the  pump  and  the  tube  to  prevent  back  leakage  of  air. 
Care  must  bo  taken  to  have  the  lump  of  sodium  midway  between  the 

g)lea  of  the  magnet.  The  steel  tube  is  now  heated  by  means  of  a 
unsen  burner,  and  the  pump  worked  to  remove  the  hydrogen  IJbentted 
from  the  sodium,  after  which  the  burner  is  removed  and  the  tube 
allowed  to  cool. 

Light  from  a  heliostat,  or  an  arc  lamp,  is  now  passed  in  succession 
through  a  Nicol  prism,  the  steel  tube,  a  second  Nicol,  and  then  con- 
centrated on  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope.  If  the  instrument  has  a  large 
dispersion  (a  14-foot  concave  grating  was  used  in  the  present  case)  all 
of  the  phenomena  now  to  be  described  can  be  seen. 

The  Nicols  are  set  for  complete  extinction  and  a  small  flame  placed 
beneath  the  tube.     As  soon  as  the  vapor  begins  to  form   two   very- 


Q  ^  ^ 


bright  lines  will  appear  in  the  position  of  the  D  lines  the  moment  the 
magnet  is  excited.  These  lines  represent  the  constituents  of  the  white 
light,  which  are  rotated  through  90°  by  vapor  and  passed  by  the 
analyzmg  Nicol.  The  lines  are  in  reality  double,  though  theii'  duplicity 
cannot  be  made  out  when  they  first  appear.  As  the  density  of  the 
vapor  increases  the  components  separate,  four  lines  being  distinctly 
visible.  This  condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  279,  n,  which  is  from  a  photo- 
graph. The  lines  continue  to  separate,  and  presently  a  second  pair 
appears  between  them  for  which  the  rotation  is  270°,  the  dark  regions 
between  representing  rotations  of  180°.  This  stage  is  shown  in 
Fig.  279,  b  and  e. 

In  the  former  the  two  inner  90°  lines  are  beginning  to  fuse  together, 
the  center  being  partially  dark  however;  in  the  latter  the  fusion  is 
complete  and  the  center  of  the  system  of  lines  is  bright.  With  a 
further  increase  in  the  vapor  density  the  outer  lines  (90°)  separate  still 
further,  and  widen  out  into  broad  flares  of  light,  other  lines  appearing 
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between  tbem  corresponding  to  larger  rotationa,  the  Bystem  resembling  t 
set  of  diffraction  fringes,  as  shown  in  Fig.   280.     Tbeae  bri|;tit  linN 

represent  rotations  of  270°,  450°,  630*,  etc.,  and  by  measunng  tbeir 
positions  with  an  eye-piece  micrometer,  the  wave-lengths  corresponding 
to  these  rotations  were  determined.  The  center  of  the  system,  as  we 
may  designate  a  point  mid-way  between  />,  and  D^  becomes  bright  and 
dark  in  succession,  as  many  as  eight  complete  alternations  having  been 
observed  in  some  instances.  This  corresponds  to  a  rotation  of  1440'. 
If  the  burner  is  removed  the  changes  take  place  very  rapidly,  the  center 
"  winking  "  bright  and  dark  almost  as  rapidly  as  one  can  count. 

The  results  obtained  from  measurements  made  with  the  micrometer 
are  shown  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  observed  values  being  repre- 
sented by  circles.  Values  of  the  constants  A  and  B  in  the  formuli 
were  calculated  from  two  observed  values  of  S,  and  the  values  of  i 
for  various  wave-lengths  calculated.  These  calculated  values  we 
represented  by  crosses  on  the  plate,  and  will  be  found  to  fall  almost 
exactly  upon  the  experimental  curve.  The  value  of  the  constant  B, 
which  is  associated  with  the  absorption  line  Dp  was  about  double  that 
of  A,   which    belongs  to  D^.     Tables   of  rotations  for  various  vapor 


s  were  made,  and  the  formula  tested  under  various  conditions. 
With  fairly  dense  vapors  the  observed  value  of  S  midway  between  D, 
and  i>j  was  usually  larger  than  the  calculated.  A  fuller  discussion  of 
the  results  will  be  found  in  the  original  paper. 

With  vapor  of  considerable  density  the  rotation  is  measured  in  » 
different  manner.  The  Nicols  are  set  in  a  parallel  position,  and  the 
entire  spectrum  appears  with  the  exception  of  the  broad  absorption 
bond  at  the  D  lines.  On  each  side  of  this  absorption  band  a  dark  SKI" 
rotation  band  ap|iears.  As  we  turn  the  Nicol  these  dark  bands  move, 
the  one  up,  the  other  down  the  spectrum.  By  noting  their  positions 
we  determine  the  values  of  A  corresponding  to  the  rotation  of  the  NictJ 
in  d(;grecs  measured  from  the  position  of  extinction. 

The  spectrum  of  the  light  transmitted,  with  the  Nicols  in  varioot 
positions,  was  photographed,  and  the  positions  of  the  dark  bands 
meiisured  sHl)ac<|uentlj'.  Owing  to  the  great  density  of  the  vapor  il 
was  found  that  iJ,  and  l).^  could  be  considered  as  forming  a  single 
ab8or|>tion  band,  and  A„  was  given  an  intermediate  value  5693.  For* 
particiilur  density  and   length  of  vapor  column,  the  constant  B  wu 
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found  from  a  single  observation  of  £.    The  observed  and  calculated 
values  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Valuk  of 

Constant  5=136600. 

X. 

)  (ob«.). 

S  (cal.). 

6980 

I-    •• 

4''-47 

5960 

10"-4 

1      2(r 

23-2 

40- 

5917 

1         66* 

58° -9 

.      6912-5 

'         90- 

89° -2 

5874 

1         90- 

93"! 

CS69 

6864 

1         40* 

40°  6 

6862 

20° 

20° -2 

B833 

1         1(1° 

B°-2 

6814 

1           5- 

1 

5° -3 

^apor  the  rotatory  dispersion 
lula,  the  observations  being 


Tbis  table  shows  that  with  very  dense  ^ 
is  well  represented  by  a  single  term  forn 
limited  to  a  region  not  very  near  D^  or  i>,. 

A  series  of  photographic  records  ootained  in  tbis  manner  is 
shown  in  Fig.  281,  which,  taken  collectively,  exhibit  the  general  form 
x>f  the  rotatory  dispersion  curve. 


The  Bright  Line  Rotation  Spectnun  of  Absorbing  Vapors. —  With 
the  apparatus  described  in  the  previous  section,  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon  appears  when  the  vapor  has  considerable  density.  With 
the  Nicola  crossed  and  the  magnet  excited,  the  transmitted  light,  when 
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examined  with  a  prism  spectroecope,  will  be  found  to  form  «  man 
beautiful  bright  line  Bpectrum,  the  general  appearance  of  vbich 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3  of  the  colored  frontiepiece.  Over  a  huaditd 
lines  can  be  counted  in  the  red,  and  about  the  same  number  in 
the  blue-green  region.  A  photograph  of  a  piortion  of  the  apectnun 
is  ehown  in  Fig.  281a,  while  Fig.  3  of  the  colored  frontispiees 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  entire  spectnniL 
These  lines  have  been  photographed  with  a  14-foot  concave  grating 
and  found  to  coincide  with  absorption  lines,  the  significant  Ikct  being 
however,  that  comparatively  few  of  the  absorption  lines  are  repre- 
sented in  the  rotation  spectrum.  Just  why  this  is  bo  is  not  apparrait. 
The  rotatory  power  of  an  electron  is  probably  inversely  proportional 
to  its  mass.  The  lighter  the  electron  in  proportion  to  its  charge,  the 
greater  will  be  the  perturbations  in  its  orbit  produced  by  the  magnetic 
field.  It  is  possible  that  the  absorption  lines  which  exorcise  rotatoiy 
power  result  from  the  negative  electrons  of  small  mass,  while  the  other 
absorption  lines  are  due  to  heavier  corpuscles,  perhaps  carrying  positive 
charges.  The  fact  that  the  bright  lines  of  the  fluorescent  spectrum 
appear  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  magnetic  rotation  spectrum,  favors. 
this  hypothesis,  for  wo  should  expect  the  lighter  electrons  to  be  set  in 
more  violent  vibration  by  the  light-waves  than  the  heavier  ones.  A 
fiirther  study  of  the  phenomenon  will  doubtless  throw  more  light  on 
the  subject.     Iodine  vapor  also  gives  a  very  beautiful   bright  line 


spectrum.  A  few  crystals  are  introduced  into  a  small  ^ass  bulb  whicb 
is  highly  exhausted  and  sealed  off  from  the  pump.  This  bulb,  when 
placed  Detweeo  the  perforated  conical  pole  pieces  of  a  RuhmhorC 
magnet  (Nicols  crossed)  and  gently  warmed,  restores  light  of  a  most 
beautiful  emerald  green  color,  which  the  spectroscope  shows  to  be  dis- 
continuous. It  is  instructive  to  prepare  two  bulbs,  one  exhausted,  the 
other  at  atmospheric  pressure.     The  latter  shows  no  effect  whatever. 

Magnetic  Rotation  within  an  Absorption  Band:  Bxpeiimsnts  of 
Zeemao. — It  was  establishe<i  theoretically  by  Voigt  {Wied.  Ann..  67, 
359,  1899)  that,  in  the  case  of  an  absorption  line  separated  into  a 
magnetic  doublet,  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  was  positive 
for  all  periods  lying  outside  of  the  components  of  the  doublet  and 
negative  for  all  periods  between  the  components,  the  light  traversing 
the  medium  in  the  dii'ection  of  the  lines  of  force. 

This  was  verified  by  Zeeman  (f'rar.  A mMfnliun  Acad.,  June  ISO!), 
who  made  use  of  a  method  similar  to  the  one  which  had  been  previouilf 
employed  by  Voigt  in  demonstrating  magnetic  double-refraction. 
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The  light  of  an  arc-lamp,  after  passage  through  a  Nicol,  was  focused 
upon  the  slit  of  a  grating  spectrometer,  in  front  of  the  slit  of  which 
vas  placed  a  system  of  right  and  left-handed  quartz  prisms,  similar  to 
the  arrangement  employed  by  Fresnel  in  his  experiment  on  the  divi- 
sion of  a  pUne-polarizod  ray  into  two  circular  components  by  rotatory 
media.  Between  the  slit  and  the  grating  a  second  Nicol  was  mounted 
which  cut  off  the  vibrations  which  had  been  rotated  into  its  plane  of 
extinction  by  the  quartz  wedges.  The  amount  of  rotation  at  each 
point  of  the  slit  depended  on  the  difference  between  the  thicknesses  of 
the  right  and  left-handed  quartz  elements  at  the  point  in  question, 
wad  the  spectrum  was  found  to  be  traversed  by  a  system  of  dark  bands 


parallel  to  its  length.  Between  the  first  Nicol  and  the  spectrometer 
the  abeorbing  flame  of  sodium  was  mounted  in  a  magnetic  field,  any 
rotation  produced  by  it  adding  itself  to  that  produced  by  the  qiiartz 
wedges.  A  rotation  impressed  upon  any  wave-length  by  the  flame 
thus  caused  a  vertical  deviation  of  the  dark  band  at  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  spectrum,  a  shift  equal  to  the  width  of  a  complete  fringe 
corresponding  to  a  rotation  of  180°. 


With  a  field  of  15,000  c.G.s.  units  the  dark  absorption  line  was 
distinctly  resolved  into  a  doublet,  and  on  increasing  the  amount  of 
sodium  in  the  flame  the  dark  bands  outside  of  the  components  curved 
upwards,  while  the  portion  of  the  band  between  them  slid  down  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  shown  in  Fig,  282,  in  which  the  appearances  of 
the  bands  for  different  densities  of  the  absorbing  flame  are  .shown. 
Photographs  of  the  phenomenon  are  reproduced  in  I'ig.  '282a. 
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Increasing  the  strength  of  the  field  caused  the  portion  of  the  hand 
between  the  components  to  move  back  towards  its  original  position, 
which  was  in  agreement  with  Yoigt's  prediction  that  the  negative  rota- 
tion within  the  band  decreased  with  increasing  field  strength.  This  i% 
of  course,  true  only  with  fairly  strong  fields ;  in  other  words,  for  a  given 
density  of  vapor  the  negative  rotation  between  the  components  reacb« 
a  maximum  value  for  a  certain  strength  of  field.  In  the  case  of  the 
positive  rotation  which  occurs  outside  of  the  lines,  no  such  turning- 
point  is  found. 

Bays  Perpendicular  to  the  Magnetic  Field. — On  the  hypothesis  of 
molecular  currents  we  should  expect  no  effect  to  be  produced  by  the 
magnetization  of  the  medium  when  the  rays  of  light  are  perpendicular 
to  the  lines  of  force.  The  Hall-effect  hypothesis,  however,  calls  for  an 
effect  in  this  case,  which,  though  small,  is  perhaps  not  impK>8sible  of 
detection.  Consider  the  waves  as  propagated  along  the  x  axis,  instead 
of  along  the  lines  of  force  {z  axis).     In  this  case  we  have  the  relations 
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Writing  as  before,    X=  Mer^'''''"'\  Y=Ner^'~'''''\z=^Qer^'''''"\ 

The  velocities  of  the  x  and  ?/  components  are  obviously  the  same,  since 
they  are  symmetrical  about  the  lines  of  force.  The  z  component  may, 
however,  be  propagated  with  a  different  velocity,  hence  we  are  obliged 
to  distinguish  between  p'  and  p. 

By  differentiation  and  substitution  we  get 

2 

This  equation  shows  us  that  the  z  and  y  components  are  propagated 
with  different  velocities,  and  that  the  vibration,  if  originally  a  plane  one, 
making  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  lines  of  force,  becomes  transformed  into 
an  elliptical  one,  in  other  words  the  medium  is  doubly  refracting.  The 
velocities  of  the  z  and  y  components  are  given  by  substituting  the  values 
of  €  and  €"  in  the  above  equations. 
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;>-c-  =  n-(l  -tic)-  =  6  =  l+2^_ 
givcM  the  velocity  of  a  vibration  parallel  to  the  field,  while 

represents  the  velocity  of  the  component  perpendicular  to  it. 

The  difference  between  n  and  7i'  will  be  very  small  unless  G  is  very 
small,  which  only  occurs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  absorption 
)»and.  2 

The  above  formulae  were  derived  by  Voigt,  who  writes  {  — )   for 

7i'-(l  -  i*<fy  ('  representing  the  velocity  of  light  in  space  and  0^  the  com- 
plex amplitude  of  the  fj  component.  The  field  strength  h  occurs  in  * 
only,  consequently  the  velocity  of  the  ;:  component  is  uninfluenced  by 
the  magnetic  tiekl. 

Afi  attempt  was  made  by  Voigt  to  detect  the  double  refraction  by 
placing  a  block  of  glass  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet, 
and  causing  the  light  to  traverse  it  a  large  number  of  times  in  a  di^e^ 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force.  The  ends  of  the  block  were 
wilvered,  with  the  exception  of  two  narrow  strips  for  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  beam.  A  Babinet  compensator  was  used  to  detect  a 
possible  change  of  phase  between  the  two  components,  and  though  a 
very  slight  shift  of  the  fringes  was  noted  when  the  field  was  thrown  on, 
it  was  too  small  to  be  regarded  as  established. 

The  double  refraction  was,  however,  found  by  Voigt  and  Weichert  in 
the  case  of  sodium  vapor.  They  placed  a  small  sodium  flame  between 
the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  passed  through  it  a  beam  of  white  light, 
polarized  at  an  angle  of  45**  to  the  lines  of  force.  The  interference 
l)ands  seen  in  the  compensator  were  found  to  be  curved  in  opposite 
directions,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  absorption  band,  the  appearance 
being  similar  to  the  anomalous  dispersion  curve  exhibited  by  the  vapor. 
This  experiment  was  subsequently  enlarged  upon  and  improved  by 
Zeeman  and  (ieest  (Proreeil.  Amsterdam  Acad.,  Jan.  25,  1905). 

Double  Befiraction  near  the  Components  of  Absorption  Lines  mag- 
netically split  into  Several  Components. — Zeeman  and  Gleest  obtained 
some  extremely  interesting  results  by  applying  the  same  method  of 
study  to  light  which  had  traversed  an  absorbing  flame  in  a  direction 
porpendicular  to  the  magnetic  field.  In  this  case  Z>,  is  split  up  into  a 
<|uartot  and  />.,  into  a  sextet.  A  formula  was  deducea  which  expressed 
tho  phase-ditVoronce  between  the  vibrations  parallel  and  normal  to  the 
Hold,  and  the  deformations  of  the  horizontal  fringes,  which  resulted  from 
tho  phaso-differonces,  were  calculated  and  recorded  graphically.  These 
curves  were  then  veritied  by  experiment,  the  agreement  being  most 
oxcellont.  The  oalculateil  curves  and  observed  fringe  contortions  are 
.shown  in  Fig.  'J83.  The  calculated  curves  are  for  a  single  dark  band. 
The  obsorveil  show  two  adjacent  biinds,  it  being  impossible  to  limit  the 
observation  to  a  single  one. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TRANSFORMATION   OF    ABSORBED    RADIATION. 
FLUORESCENCE  AND  PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

N  the  case  of  all  substances  which  absorb  light,  i.e.  in  cases  when  the 
um  of  the  transmitted  and  reflected  energy  is  not  equal  to  the  incident 
jnergy,  we  have  a  transformation  of  the  radiant  energy  into  energy  of 
lome  other  form.  The  commonest  case  is  that  in  which  the  luminous 
•adiations  are  spent  in  warming  the  body,  the  absorption  of  the  light 
ncreasing  the  kinetic  energy  of  molecules.  Just  how  the  transforma- 
ion  takes  place  we  do  not  know,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  make 
Lssumptions.  In  the  case  of  selective  absorption,  whore  we  refer  the 
phenomenon  to  resonance,  or  the  vibration  of  electrons  of  the  same 
Tee  period  as  the  absorbed  vibrations,  we  assume  something  akin  to 
Viction,  which  impedes  the  free  motion  of  the  electron  and  produces 
i  rise  of  temperature.  In  some  way  the  energy  taken  up  by  the 
electron  is  spent  in  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  molecule,  which 
aiakes  it  seem  as  if  the  action  were  an  action  between  the  molecules, 
ind  not  something  going  on  within  the  molecule,  for  we  cannot  speak 
>f  a  molecule  as  rising  in  temperature.  As  the  temperature  of  the 
substance  increases,  it  emits  more  and  more  energy  in  the  form  of  long 
heat-waves,  and  it  is  this  re-emission  of  energy  which  prevents  the 
temperature  from  rising  indefinitely.  If  the  substance  absorbs  strongly 
^&ve8  of  all  lengths,  it  is  possible  to  throw  radiant  energy  into  it  at 
8Uch  a  rate  that  its  temperature  rises  to  the  j)oint  of  incandescence,  as 
y^as  shown  by  Tyndall.  The  incident  energy  may  consist  wholly  of 
invisible  heat-rays,  in  which  case  we  have  a  re-emission  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  waves  of  shorter  wave-length.  This  phenomenon  has  received 
^he  name  of  calorescence, 

Tyndairs  experiment  consisted  in  the  formation  of  a  dark  heat  focus 
V  means  of  a  large  condensing  lens,  the  visible  radiations  being 
filtered  out  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
"Contained  in  a  glass  cell.  A  piece  of  blackened  platinum  foil  held  in 
the  focus  was  speedily  raised  to  a  red-heat.  In  this  case  the  emission 
of  light  is  a  pure  temperature  eff'ect.  Certain  substances,  however, 
possess  the  peculiar  property  of  emitting  light  when  illuminated,  with 
out  any  appreciable  rise  in  temperature.  The  emitted  light  is  usually 
of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  exciting  radiation,  and  the  emission 
may  continue  for  some  time  after  the  illuminating  light  is  cut  off*. 
P.O.  2  E 
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If  the  emission  ceases  as  soon  as  the  exciting  radiations  cease  to  &1I 
upon  the  substance,  the  phenomenon  is  called  Fluorescence :  if  it 
persists  for  an  appreciable  time,  the  term  phosphorescence  is  applied  to 
it.  In  general,  fluorescence  is  only  exhibit^  by  gases  and  liquids, 
phosphorescence  by  solids,  though  we  sometimes  find  the  terms  con- 
fused, the  term  fluorescence  being  applied  to  uranium  glass  and  certain 
crystals.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  not  to  attempt  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  the  classes  of  phenomena,  for  it  has  been  shown  recently  thai 
we  may  have  a  gradual  transition  of  fluorescence  into  phosphorescence. 

Fluorescence. — The  name  fluorescence  is  derived  from  fluor  spar,  a 
native  fluoride  of  calcium,  a  substance  which  was  first  observed  to 
exhibit  this  peculiar  emission  of  light.  The  subject  was  first  investi- 
gated by  J.  Herschel  (Phil,  Trans,,  1845,  p  143)  and  Sir  David 
Brewster  {Trans,  of  Edin.,  1846,  part  ii.,  p.  3),  who  examined  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  emit  a  brilliant  blue  light  in  all  direc- 
tions when  illuminated  with  a  beam  of  sunlight. 

Herschel  found  that  light  which  had  traversed  the  solution  was 
incapable  of  exciting  any  further  emission,  and  that  the  blue  luminostj 
was  confined  to  the  surface.  He  termed  the  phenomenon  epipolic  dis- 
persion, believing  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  new  type  of  polarization. 
The  light  on  entering  the  solution  became  "  epipolarized/'  a  lateral 
emission  or  dispersion  resulting  from  the  process,  and  this  epipolarired 
light  was  incapable  of  exciting  further  fluorescence.  Brewster  found, 
however,  that  by  employing  an  intense  beam  of  light,  the  blue  emissioB 
marked  the  entire  path  of  the  beam,  and  he  accordingly  changed  the 
name  to  "internal  dispersion." 

It  occurred  to  Stokes  that  the  blue  light  "  dispersed  "  by  the  quinine 
solution  might  not  be  the  blue  light  of  the  illuminating  beam,  but  a 
new  creation  due  to  the  absorption  of  more  refrangible  radiations. 
This  would  explain  the  inability  of  the  light  to  excite  further  fluor- 
escence after  it  had  already  traversed  a  sufficient  thickness  of  the  solu- 
tion, the  rays  etfcctive  in  provoking  the  emission  being  removed  bj 
absorption.  Experiments  verified  this  surmise,  establishing  the  general 
law  that  the  fluorescent  radiations  are  always  of  longer  wave-lengths 
than  those  of  the  light  which  excites  them.  This  change  in  the  wav^ 
length  can  be  very  easily  observed  by  interposing  colored  glass  in  the 
path  of  the  illuminating  beam.  A  beam  of  sunlight,  from  which  the 
orange-yellow  and  green  has  been  removed  by  means  of  a  sheet  of 
dense  cobalt  glass,  is  concentrated  with  a  lens  upon  a  few  crystals  of 
uranium  nitrate.  Although  the  illuminating  beam  is  of  a  deep  blue 
violet  color  the  crystals  shine  with  a  brilliant  green  light.  A  piece  of 
the  ordinary  canary  glass,  which  is  colored  with  oxide  of  uranium,  can 
be  .suh.stituted  for  the  nitrate  crystals.  Small  vases  of  this  glass,  which 
can  now  be  found  in  almost  any  glass-store,  are  suitable  for  the  experi- 
ment. It  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  greenish  color  which  it 
assumes  when  held  in  sunlight,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
yellow  color  of  the  transmitted  light.  One  of  the  best  substances  for 
the  exhibition  of  Huorescence  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  uranin,  an  | 
alkaline  salt  of  tluorescene.  The  solution  should  be  extremely  dilute,  j^' 
It  is  best  to  begin  with  jmre  water  contained  in  a  rectangular  glass  ' 
tank,  the  light  from  an  arc-lamp  or  the  sun  being  brought  to  a  focus  al 
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«r  of  the  tank.  On  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  a  fairly  strong 
of  the  dye  the  path  of  the  beam  becomes  luminous,  shining 
brilliant  green  light.  On  adding  more  of  the  dye  the  fluor- 
retreats  towards  the  region  where  the  light  enters  the  solution, 
o  the  increased  absorption  of  the  rays  which  are  capable  of 
the  fluorescence, 
solutions  can  be  easily  prepared  which  Huoresce  with 
colors.  An  aqueous  solution  of  aesculin,  which  can  be  pre- 
i  pouring  hot  water  over  some  scraps  of  horse-chestnut  bark, 
vith  a  Beautiful  blue  light,  while  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
lyl,  which  can  be  prepared  by  soaking  green  leavea  in  strong 
exhibits  a  red  fluorescence.  Among  other  substances  which 
the  phenomenon  may  be  mentioned,  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
(acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid)  and  paraffin  oil, 
which  fluoresce  with  a  blue  light.  (See  page  443  for  list.) 
ids  of  utTestigating  Fluorwcence.— An  exceedingly  simple  and 
8  method  was  devised  by  Stokes  for  detecting  fluorescence  and 
rescence,  which  is  a|iplicable  to  cases  where  the  emitted  light 
•ble  as  to  be  overpowered  by  the  irregularly  reflected  light, 
thod  depends  on  the  change  of  wave-length  which  accompanies 
moraena.  Two  screens  are  prepared,  one  of  which  transmits  the 
id  blue,  absorbing  the  green,  yellow  and  red,  while  the  other 
the  violet  and  Mne,  transmitting  the  rest  of  the  spectrum, 
jbalt  glass  combined  with  a  thin  sheet  of  signal  green  glass,  or  a 
of  cuprammonium,  makes  a  suitable  blue  violet  screen ;  while 
;las3  or  a  solution  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  will  answer  for  the 
The  two  together  should  be  practically  opaque  even  to  a  fairly 
ght. 

>r,  a  powerful  beam  of  light  is  admitted  to  a  dark  room  or  box 
the  blue  screen,  objects  illuminated  by  it  will  be  invisible 
the  yellow  screen  unless  they  fluoresce  or  phosphoresce,  that 
)Ut  less  refrangible  radiations  than  those  which  fall  upon  tbem. 
ucceeded  in  showing  that  ordinary  paper,  cotton,  bones,  ivory, 
;ork,  horn  and  many  other  substances  exhibit  the  phenomenon, 
method,  while  admirably 
to  the  detection  of  fluor- 
is  not  suited  to  the  study 
'elation  between  the  wave- 
of  the  fluorescent  and  inci- 
It. 

nethod  adopted  by  Stokes 
logons  to  Newton's  method 
ad  pnsms ;  a  very  narrow 
ense  solar  spectrum  was 
ipon  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
vestigation,  the  fluorescence 
;  in  this  case  from  monochro- 

ism  held  in  such  a 
aa  to  deviate  the  epectruro  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
u  shown  in  Fig.  284,  in  which  AB  ia  the  undeviated  and 
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A'B"  the  deviated  spectrum,  as  it  would  appear  if  the  sur^M^e  of  iht 
liquid  merely  reflected  or  scattered  light  without  fluorescence.  This 
spectrum  will  always  be  visible  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  owing  lo 
the  fact  that  even  the  surface  of  a  transparent  liquid  scatters  a  certiin 
amount  of  light  without  change  of  wave-length. 

In  the  case  of  fluorescent  or  phosphorescent  substances,  we  have  in 
addition  the  complete  fluorescent  spectrum  produced  by  the  mono- 
chromatic illumination  at  each  point  of  the  spectrum.  The  fluorescent 
spectra  together  form  the  broad  band  shown  in  the  figure,  from  which 
it  is  apparent  that  the  wave-length  of  the  fluorescent  light  is  never  less 
than  that  of  the  light  which  causes  it.  Any  exception  to  Stokes's  law 
would  give  rise  to  an  extension  of  the  band  on  the  other  side  of  the 
deviated  spectrum,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line. 

Stokes's  law,  that  the  waves  of  the  fluorescent  light  are  never  shorter 
than  those  of  the  exciting  rays,  was  questioned  by  Lommel,  who 
believed  that  he  could  detect  the  complete  fluorescent  spectrum  of 
Magdala  red,  which  contains  red,  yellow  and  green  rays,  when  the 
fluorescence  was  excited  by  sodium  light  alone. 

Hagenbach  investigated  this  same  substance  and  came  to  a  different 
conclusion.  The  eye-piece  of  a  spectroscope  was  replaced  with  a  screen 
perforated  with  a  vertical  slit,  upon  which  the  spectrum  was  focused. 
An  image  of  this  slit,  illuminated  in  monochromatic  light,  was  thrown 
by  means  of  a  lens  partly  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluorescent  solution, 
and  partly  upon  a  small  piece  of  white  porcelain  placed  close  to  the 
surface.  The  porcelain  reflected  only  the  monochromatic  light,  while 
the  liquid  emitted  the  fluorescent  light.  On  viewing  wie  image 
through  a  prism,  the  fluorescent  spectrum  B,  and  the  monochromatic 

image  of  the  slit,  reflected  from  the  {wrcelain  .4, 
appearod  as  shown  in  Fig.  285  (1).  The  two  images 
were  sepanitod  by  a  wide  gap,  the  fluorescent  light 
l)ein<ir  much  less  refraiiiril)le  than  the  excitin*:  ravs. 
By  turning  the  prism  of  the  spectroscope,  the  wave- 
length of  the  light  from  the  slit  was  increased,  which 
caused  the  image  A  to  approach  />,  the  gap  between 
becoming  narrower  as  shown  in  (2).  No  change  in  the 
fluorescent  spectrum  was  observ^ed.  On  still  further 
Fk;.  28,").  increasing  the  wave-length,  A  came  into  coincidence 
with  B.  Up  to  this  point  the  fluorescent  spectnim 
remained  unchanged,  but  from  now  on  a  further  increase  in  the  wav^ 
length  resulted  in  a  contraction  of  the  spectrum  B,  as  shown  in  (4),  no 
radiations  appearing  in  it  of  shorter  wave-length  than  those  in  ibe 
image  yl.  An  exception  to  Stokes's  law  would  have  made  itself 
manifest  as  a  faint  illumination  in  the  region  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line  in  (4). 

Lonnnel  then  repeated  his  experiments,  using  both  sodium  light  awl 
monochromatic  light  from  a  spectroscope,  and  found  as  before  that  not 
only  Magdala  red  but  a  number  of  other  substances  showed  evidences 
of  emitting  fluorescent  waves  shortei*  than  the  exciting  ones.  He  dis- 
tinguished three  distinct  classes  of  fluorescence.  Bodies  belonging  to  the 
first  class  were  capable  of  giving  out  their  romplete  fluorescent  spectnim 
when    excited    by  any   radiations   exciting   fluorescence.      Under  the 
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second  class  were  grouped  substances  of  which  the  fluorescent  spectrum 
contained  no  shorter  radiations  than  the  exciting  ones.  A  third  type, 
which  he  called  composite  fluorescence,  embraced  substances  having 
a  fluorescent  spectrum  consisting  of  two  parts,  similar  respectively  to 
the  spectra  shown  by  substances  of  the  first  two  classes.  These  sub- 
stances behaved  as  would  a  mixture  of  a  substance  belonging  to  the 
first  class  with  one  belonging  to  the  second 

A  very  carefiil  study  of  the  subject  has  been  made  recently  by 
Nichols  and  Merritt  (Phys,  Bev,,  June  and  July  1904),  who  measured 
with  a  spectrophotometer  the  distribution  of  intensity  in  the  fluor- 
escence spectrum,  when  the  wave-length  of  the  exciting  light  was 
varied.  They  found  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  substances  which  they 
examined  there  were  marked  exceptions  to 
Stokes's  law,  the  position  of  the  maxima 
of  the  fluorescence  spectrum  being  inde- 

Eendent  of  the  wave-length  of  the  exciting 
ght.  They  were  able  to  produce  powerful 
fluorescence  when  the  exciting  light  was 
of  much  greater  wave-length  than  that  at 
the  center  of  the  fluorescent  band.  -^g-  ^^ 

An  aqueous  solution  of  fluorescein   is       g       a  C 

admirably   adapted    for   the    purposes   of  fio.  286. 

illustration.  In  Fig.  286  we  have  the  in- 
tensity curves  of  the  fluorescent  spectra  A,  B  and  C  when  excited  by 
approximately  monochromatic  light  cut  out  of  a  spectrum  in  the 
region  A\  B'  and  C.  The  fluorescence  is  seen  to  be  most  intense 
when  the  exciting  wave-lengths  lie  on  the  edge  of  the  fluorescent 
spectrum  which  is  towards  the  violet,  C  but  still  of  considerable 
intensity  when  the  illuminating  light  is  made  up  of  a  band  on  the  red 
side  of  the  point  of  most  intense  fluorescence. 

Polarized  Flaorescence. — The  fluorescent  light  emitted  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  the  surfaces  of  isotropic  media  was  found  by  Millikan 
{Phys,  Bev,,  Sept.  and  Nov.  1895)  to  be  polarized  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  light  obliquely  emitted  by  white  hot  surfaces.  This  polariza- 
tion results  from  refraction  of  the  light  as  it  passes  out  of  the  medium 
into  the  air. 

Certain  crystals  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  emitting  a 
polarized  fluorescence.  The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  magnesium 
platino-cyanide,  which  can  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
magnesium  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  barium  platino-cyanide,  until  no 
further  precipitation  of  barium  sulphate  takes  place.  The  colorless 
solution  is  filtered,  evaporated  and  crystallized.  The  crystals,  which 
are  of  a  deep  red  color,  have  most  remarkable  optical  properties, 
showing  a  brilliant  ^reen  surface  color  on  the  sides  of  the  prisms,  while 
the  ends  selectively  reflect  a  deep  violet  light,  which  is  polarized 
even  at  normal  incidence.  The  fluorescence  of  the  crystals  can 
be  best  observed  by  exciting  them  in  a  concentrated  beam  of  sun- 
Ught  which  has  been  passed  through  a  piece  of  dense  cobalt  glass. 
We  will  suppose  the  crystal  to  be  standing  upright,  upon  one  of  its 
bases,  and  the  incident  beam  horizontal.  If  the  fluorescent  light, 
which  emerges  from  the  sides  of  the  prism,  be  observed  through  a 
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Nicol  prism,  it  will  be  found  that  the  color  is  orange-yellow  when  th 

polarizing  plane  of  the  Nicol  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  priai, 

and  scarlet  when  the  plane  is  parallel  to  th 
axis.  If  the  exciting  light  be  polariMd  lud- 
zontally,  the  color  of  the  fluorescent  li^  i 
yellow,  changing  to  red  as  the  plane  of  poliii- 
zation  is  rotated  through  90^.  Kxaminitioi 
with  a  second  Nicol  shows  that  the  oran^ 
yellow  fluorescence  is  polarized  perpee* 
dicular,  the  scarlet  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tbc 
crystals.  If,  now,  the  crystal  be  placed  in  i 
horizontal  position,  and  the  beam  of  unpohr- 
ized  light  directed  against  an  end  sai^ 
the  fluorescent  light  will  be  unpolarised  sod 
of  a  scarlet  color.  If  the  incident  light  be 
polarized  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  cryitil 
be  turned  on  a  vertical  axis  so  as  to  vary 
the  angle  of  incidence,  the  red  color  changes 
to  yellow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plue 
of  polarization  be  horizontal,  no  change  is 
observed  on  turning  the  ciystal.  This  snows 
that  the  change  from  red  to  yellow  takes 
place  as  the  angle  which  the  direction  A 
vibration  makes  with  the  crystal's  axis 
changes  from  90*  to  0**,   the   direction  of 

vibration  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  two  positions  of  the  crystal  are  in  perfect 

agreement,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.   287,  in  which  the 

exciting  rays  are  indicated  by  solid  arrows,  the  fluorescent  rays  by 

dotted  arrows,  the  direction  of  vibration  in  each  case  being  indicated 

by  double-headed  arrows. 
Variation  of  the  Intensity  with  the  Angle   of  Emission.— The 

intensity    of  the    light    emitted    by    self  luminous    solid    and    liquid 

substances  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  emission  (Liambert*s  law). 

On  this  account  the  intrinsic  intensity  is  not  increased  by  foreshortening 

of  the  source,  i.e.  by  viewing  it  in  an  oblique  direction.     This  is  not, 

however,  the   case   with   fluorescent   light,   as   is 

indicated  by  some  as  yet  unpublished  experiments 

by  the  author.     If  the  light  from  a  powerful  spark 

discharge  between  cadmium  electroides  is  allowed 

to  fall  upon  the  face  AB  of  sl  prism  of  crown 

glass,   the   surface   shines   with   a  beautiful  blue 

light,   the  intrinsic  intensity  being  much  greater 

when    it   is   viewed   from    7>   than    when  viewed 

from  C.     Ap[)arently  the  total  light  sent  off  from 

the  surface  is  independent  of  the  direction,  which 

is  also  the  case  with  X  rays.     This  condition  only 

holds,  however,  within  the  fluorescent  medium,  as  is  easily  seen  by 

viewing  the  other  side  of  the  luminous  surface  in  different  directions. 
The  effect  may  also  be  beautifully  shown  by  dissolving  a  little  uranin 

(fluorescein)  in  a  beaker  of  water,  arranging  a  cadmuim  spark  close  to 
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the  surface  and  viewing  the  surface  from  below.  The  fluorescence  is 
of  dazzling  intensity,  when  the  surface  is  foreshortened  almost  into  a 
line.  The  spark  light  is  necessary,  for  we  require  a  surface  efi'ect,  and 
the  ultra-violet  radiations  scarcely  penetrate  the  surface.  With  other 
lights  the  fluorescence  is  distributed  through  the  mass  of  the  liquid. 

Ghange  of  Absorption  produced  by  Fluorescence.^ — The  very  re- 
markable fact  was  discovered  by  Burke  that  a  substance,  while  fluorescing 
exercised  a  diflerent  absorbing  power  on  a  beam  of  light  passing 
through  it  at  right  angles  to  the  beam  which  excited  the  fluorescence. 
This  seems  to  be  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  which  we 
made,  that  the  action  of  the  light  caused  a  chemical  change  in  the  sub- 
stance, which  was,  however,  unstable,  the  original  condition  being 
established  very  soon  after  the  light  is  cut  off.  Burke  experimented 
with  cubes  of  uranium  glass,  measuring  photometrically  the  intensity 
of  the  absorption  as  influenced  by  the  passage  of  a  beam  of  light 
through  the  cube  in  a  different  direction.  Various  corrections  were 
necessary  owing  to  the  superposition  of  the  fluorescent  light  on  the 
light  which  was  being  observed. 

Fhosphorescence. — The  term  fluorescence,  strictly  speaking,  should 
be  limited  to  the  cases  of  the  gases  and  liquids,  since,  in  the  case  of 
solids,  the  emission  of  light  continues  for  an  appreciable  time  after  the 
exciting  radiations  are  cut  off.  In  some  cases  the  emission  of  light  may 
continue  for  several  hours,  in  others  it  lasts  for  but  a  very  small  fraction 
of  a  second  after  the  exciting  rays  are  removed.  Most  remarkable  is 
the  prolonged  emission  of  Balmain's  luminous  paint,  a  sulphide  of 
•calcium,  which  glows  in  the  dark  for  many  hours  after  exposure  to 
a  strong  light.  It  appears  probable  that  something  analogous  to  a 
chemical  change  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  light,  the  condition 
being  unstable  and  the  process  reversing  as  soon  as  it  is  screened  from 
the  action  of  the  light.  This  reversing  of  the  process  may  be  prolonged 
or  rapid,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  light.  The  energy  of 
the  absorbed  light  is  stored  in  the  substance  in  the  form  of  potential 
energy  of  the  atoms.  At  very  low  temperatures  the  condition  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  light  may  be  more  or  less  stable,  as  has  recently 
been  shown  by  Dewar.  A  fragment  of  ammonium-platino-cyanide 
was  cooled  by  means  of  liquid  hydrogen  and  exposed  to  a  strong  light. 
On  removing  it  to  a  dark  room  no  trace  of  phosphorescence  was  per- 
ceived, but  on  removing  the  crystal  from  the  chilled  tube  and  allowing 
it  to  warm  up,  it  presently  bursts  into  a  brilliant  green  phosphorescence. 

A  partial  stability  can  be  shown  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  Bal- 
main's  luminous  paint.  If  this  be  kept  in  absolute  darkness  for  twenty- 
four  hours  it  becomes  non-luminous.  A  further  emission  of  light  may, 
however,  be  produced  by  concentrating  invisible  infra-red  radiations 
upon  it.  This  at  first  sight  appears  like  an  exception  to  Stokes's  law, 
but  if  the  experiment  be  continued  for  a  few  minutes  the  luminosity 
•ceases.  The  infra-red  radiations  have  merely  carried  on  the  reverse 
process  originally  produced  by  violet  light,  further  than  it  is  able  to  go 
^{lontaneously.  Not  until  the  powder  has  again  been  exposed  to  light 
-and  kept  over  night  in  the  dark  can  the  experiment  be  repeated.     The 

^PhU,  Trans.,  191,  p.  87,  1898. 
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color  of  the  phosphorescent  light  obtained  in  this  way  differs  from  thtt 
of  the  light  by  the  spontaneous  breaking  down  of  the  molecular  condition 
produced  by  the  light,  being  distinctly  greenish  instead  of  deep  blue. 

If  the  Balmain  paint  be  exposed  to  infra-red  radiations  while  it  ii 
phosphorescing  the  luminous  energy  is  liberated  much  more  rapidlj. 
This  property  has  l)een  utilized  for  obtaining  records  of  the  infrarred 
spectrum.  A  sheet  of  glass  is  painted  over  with  luminous  paint  smd 
exposed  to  sunlight. 

If  a  spectrum  is  then  thrown  upon  it  it  will  be  found  that  the  effect 
of  the  red  and  infra-red  red  region  is  to  render  the  portions  of  the 
surface  upon  which  they  fall,  at  first  more  luminous  than  their  sur- 
roundings. The  emission  soon  ceases,  and  on  examination  we  find  a 
dark  region  where  the  infra-red  radiations  have  destroyed  the  phos- 
phorescence. Very  good  records  have  been  obtained  in  this  way  of  the 
infra-red  solar  spectrum  by  Draper,  Becquerel  and  Lommel.  Tbc 
phosphorescent  plate,  after  ex[>osure  to  the  spectrum,  was  placed  in 
contact  with  a  photographic  plate,  by  means  of  which  the  record  was 
made  permanent. 

Duration  of  the  Phosphorescence.  Phosphoroscope. — While  some 
phosphorescent  substances  remain  luminous  for  a  considerable  time 
after  their  exposure  to  light,  the  majority  cease  to  give  out  visible 
radiations  in  a  few  seconds  after  the  exciting  radiations  cease  to  Ml 
upon  them.  An  instrument  was  devised  by  I^cquerel  for  examining 
substances  in  complete  darkness,  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  after  their 
exposure  to  a  brilliant  light.  This  instrument,  which  is  known  as  the 
phosphoroscope,  consists  of  two  metal  discs  mounted  side  by  side  on  the 
same  axle.  The  discs  are  perforated  with  an  equal  number  of  aper- 
tures which  are  arranged  out  of  step,  and  arc  driven  at  high  speed  by  a 
train  of  cog-wheels.  The  substance  to  l>e  examined  is  placed  between  the 
discs,  and  a  strong  beam  of  light  directed  upon  it  through  the  apertures 
of  one  of  them.  If  the  eye  be  brought  close  to  the  other  disc  the 
object  will  be  seen  only  at  the  moments  when  the  light  beam  is  cut  off, 
and  it  will  be  visible  therefore  only  by  phosphorescent  light.  The 
discs  are  mounted  in  a  cylindrical  metal  box,  to  screen  the  substance 
from  all  light  except  that  reaching  it  through  the  perforations. 

With  this  instrument  it  is  possible  to  observe  an  object  one  one- 
thousandth  of  a  second  or  less  after  its  illumination.  Becquerel  found 
that  phosphorescence  was  much  more  common  than  had  been  supposed. 
The  salts  of  the  alkali  metals,  compounds  of  aluminium  and  nearly  all 
organic  compounds  were  found  to  be  phosphorescent.  Compounds  of 
the  heavy  metals  for  the  most  part  showed  no  trace  of  luminosity,  the 
salts  of  uranium  and  platinum  being  marked  exceptions  however. 

All  solid  fluorescent  substances  were  found  to  be  phosphorescent; 
fluorescent  liquids,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  no  trace  of  the  pheno- 
menon. The  author  has  found  the  same  to  be  true  for  sodium  vapor. 
A  simple  phosphoroscope  with  a  single  revolving  disc  can  be  set  up  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  and  gives  excellent  results  with  uranium  glass, 
uranium  nitrate  and  other  phosphorescent  substances.  The  disc,  which 
is  30  or  40  cms.  in  diameter,  can  be  made  of  cardboard  with  holes  about 
half  a  centimeter  in  diameter  punched  at  regular  intervals  around  its 
circumference.    The  distance  between  the  holes  should  be  about  2  cms., 
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>t  less.  The  disc  can  be  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  a  small  electric 
otor,  or  on  a  whirling  table,  or  it  may  even  be  mounted  on  a  lead 
tncil  held  in  vertical  wooden  supports  and  set  in  rotation  with  a  top 
ring.  A  beam  of  sunlight,  reflected  from  a  mirror,  is  focused  on  one  of 
e  holes ;  the  diverging  cone  is  received  by  a  second  lens  on  the  other 
:le  of  the  disc  and  again  brought  to  a  focus,  this  time  upon  the  object 
ider  examination,  e.g.  a  lump  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  On  setting  the 
80  in  motion,  and  viewing  the  object  through  the  small  holes,  taking 
re  not  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  light,  the  phosphorescence  can  be 
sily  observed.  Obviously  the  eye  must  be  moved  about  until  the 
jsition  is  found  in  which  the  incident  light  is  cut  off  from  the  object 
hen  it  is  exposed  to  view.  By  laying  the  crystals  upon  white  paper 
e  effect  is  more  striking,  for  it  is  then  apparent  that  we  are  seeing  the 
ystals  by  their  own  light  alone.     The  room  should  be  made  as  dark 

possible,  of  course,  though  the  phosphorescence  is  apparent  even 

a  room  brilliantly  illuminated  with  sunlight. 

Influence  of  Temperature — It  has  been  shown  by  Dewar  {Chem. 
ews,  70,  252,  1894;  Froc,  Chem,  Soc.,  10,  171)  that  many  substances 

low  temperatures  exposed  to  light  do  not  fluoresce  until  they  are 
urmed,  the  change  produced  appearing  to  be  stable  at  low  temper- 
ures.     It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  absorption  spectrum  of 

fluorescent  substance  at  low  temperatures  before  and  after  its 
:po8ure  to  light.  In  this  way  direct  evidence  of  a  molecular  change 
ight  be  obtained.  It  is  even  possible  that  prolonged  exposure  to  a 
illiant  light  might  produce  a  change  that  could  be  recognized  in 
her  ways.  It  is  still  apparently  an  open  question  as  to  how  much 
minous  energy  can  be  stored  up  in  a  fluorescent  body  at  a  low 
mperature. 

Balmain's  paint,  cooled  in  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  and  exposed 

a  powerful  light  while  at  a  low  temperature,  emits  no  light  until  it  is 
moved  from  the  freezing  mixture.  The  influence  of  temperature  can 
)  well  shown  by  painting  a  sheet  of  metal  with  the  paint,  exposing  it 

sunlight  and  then  heating  it  suddenly  with  a  Bunsen  burner  in  a 
^rk  room.  The  sudden  rise  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a 
illiant  emission  of  light.  Dewar  found  other  substances,  however, 
hich  phosphoresced  only  at  low  temperatures.  Gelatine,  celluloid, 
iraffin,  ivory,  and  horn,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  only 
:hibited  the  feeblest  traces  of  phosphorescence,  became  very  luminous 

—  180*.     The  following  substances  were  found  especially  brilliant  at 

180** :  acetophenon,  benzophenon,  asparagin,  hippuric  and  uric  acids, 
sphenyl,  salicylic  acid,  and  egg  shells.  Ammonium  platino-cyanide 
lowed  no  luminosity  at  -  180"  until  the  liquid  air  was  poured  off,  when 

immediately  lighted  up  like  a  lamp. 

Theories  of  Fluorescence. — ^The  fact  that  fluorescence  is  always 
^ompanied  by  absorption  shows  that  the  phenomenon  is  in  some  way 
mnected  with  the  vibration  of  the  electrons. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  as  if  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  assume 
lat  the  ions  set  in  vibration  by  the  ether  waves  become  themselves 
purees  of  radiation.  If  this  is  the  case  all  absorbing  media  should 
iioresce,  which  is  not  the  case.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  we 
m  have  a  gradual  transition  from  fluorescence  to  phosphorescence,  and 
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it  is  unthinkAble  that  phosphorescence,  of  even  a  small  fraction  of  a 
aecond's  duration,  can  be  simply  the  radiation  of  an  electron  which 
continues  in  vibration,  after  once  having  been  set  in  motion.  Even  if 
the  phosphorescence  lasted  but  1/1000  of  a  second  the  electron  would 
he  obliged  to  i)erform  of  itself  600  billion  vibrations.  Though  the 
<lamping  of  the  vibration  of  an  electron  by  radiation  can  be  shown  to  be 
small,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  vibration,  once  started,  can -continue 
for  such  a  length  of  time  without  receiving  energy  from  some  source. 
Another  difficulty  is  the  circumstance  that  with  monochromatic  light  ai 
the  exciting  radiation,  the  fluorescent  radiation  is  distributed  over  a 
wide  range  of  wave-lengths  chiefly  of  lower  refrangibility. 

A  satisfactory  theory  of  fluorescence  must  first  of  all  distinguish 
between  absorbing  media  which  fluoresce  and  those  which  do  not; 
furthermore,  it  must  explain  the  change  of  wave-length  and  the  increase 
in  the  duration  of  the  emission  when  the  substance  is  in  the  solid  form. 

As  a  mutter  of  fact  no  satisfactory  theory  exists  but  it  is  instructive  to 
examine  briefly  into  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  establish 
one.  The  fundamental  assumption  which  has  been  made  in  every  case 
is  that  the  fluorescent  light  is  emitted  by  atoms  or  electrons  which  are 
set  in  vibration  by  the  light-waves.  This  explanation  was  given  b? 
Stokes,  and  it  may  be  in  part  correct,  though  it  fails  to  show  whj 
all  absorption  is  not  accompanied  by  fluorescence,  it  can  hardly  he 
extended  to  phosphorescence,  and  as  the  two  phenomena  are  so  closely 
related  it  seems  probable  that  some  at  least  of  the  facts  of  fluorescence 
are  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  simple  assumption  of  a  forced 
vibration,  but  must  be  referred  to  some  complicated  cnemical  process. 

A  theory  was  developed  by  Lommel,  who  built  up  an  equation  of 
motion  of  an  atom  vibrating  under  the  imi)act  of  light-waves.  This 
e(}uati()n  was  similar  in  form  to  the  one  which  we  have  already  discussed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Helmholtz  dispersion  theory. 

The  molecular  condition  of  the  substance  has  apparently  as  much 
to  do  with  its  iK)wer  of  fluorescing  as  its  chemical  constitution. 
For  example,  many  substances  which  in  the  solid  state  show 
no  trace  of  fluorescence,  when  dissolved  in  various  liquids  become 
powerfully  fluorescent.  Other  substances  possess  the  property  both  in 
the  solid  and  dissolved  states,  some  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  former, 
-others  in  the  latter.  Still  others,  such  as  Barium  platino-cyanide, 
which  in  the  crystalline  form  are  powerfully  fluorescent,  show  no  trace 
<if  the  phenomenon  in  solution.  For  this  behavior  we  have  at  the 
p!vsent  time  no  siitisfactory  explanation,  no  theory  of  flooreseeDce 
havini;  up  to  the  present  time  been  formulated  which  is  capable  of 
<*xplainini;  even  the  simplest  facts. 

Effect  of  the  Solvent  on  the  Intensity  of  Fluoresoence. — ^The  soiveot 
exercises  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  intensity  of  the  fluorescence 
This  subject  was  carefuHv  investij^ated  bv  Knoblauch.*  He  found 
that  the  intensity  of  the  fluorescent  light  was  strictly  proporCKHial  to 
the  intensity  of  the  exciting  light,  but  that  this  intensity  varied  gn»tly 
when  the  sul^stance  was  dissolved  in  different  liquids,  as  is  dio«ii  in 
the  followinsx  table : 


KAnnaJcH  der  Phy^ik;  54,  page  193,  1895. 
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The  figures  indicate  the  order  of  intensity,  10  indicating  very  strong 
fluorescence,  1  very  feeble. 

This  table  is  of  use  in  the  preparation  of  fluorescent  solutions,  and 
shows  us  that  some  solvents  are  better  adapted  to  certain  substances, 
other  solvents,  however,  to  others, 

Knoblauch  explains  the  efTocts  observed  as  due  partly  to  the 
iDfluence  of  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  emitted  radiation,  and  partly  to  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of 
dissociation  of  the  dissolved  molecules.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
bring  any  satisfactory  theory  to  bear  upon  observations  of  this  nature, 
for  too  little  is  known  about  tbe  actual  nature  of  fluorescence, 

Flttoreacaice  of  Vapors. — The  molecular  condition  being  much 
simpler  in  the  case  of  gases  and  vapors  than  in  that  of  liquids  and 
solids,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  the  most  valuable  data  would 
come  from  the  investigation  of  their  behavior  with  respect  to  fluorescence. 
Unfortunately  only  a  few  vapors  have  been  found  up  to  the  present 
time  which  exhibit  the  phenomenon.  Of  these  sodium  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting. 

The  fluorescence  of  vapors  has  been  studied  by  Wiedemann  und 
Schmidt  (IFied.  Ann.).  Anthracene  and  a  number  of  other  organic  com- 
pounds were  vaporized  in  exhausted  glass  bulbs  and  itluminatod  with  a 
concentrated  b^m  of  light.  The  experiment  is  not  difficult  to  repeat. 
A  jnnch  of  anthracene  is  put  in  a  bulb  of  ^luss  5  cms,  in  diameter, 
«zbansted  and  sealed  oflf  from  the  pump.  Light  from  an  arc-lamp  or 
the  sun  is  concentrated  by  means  of  a  largo  lens  of  short  focus,  on  a 
point  at  the  center  of  the  bulb,  which  is  then  warmed  as  uniformly  as 
possible  by  waving  the  flame  of  a  Bunson  burner  about  it.  A  cone  of 
deep  violet  fluorescent  light  will  presently  appear  within  tbe  bulb.  A 
similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  the  author  in  a  bulb  con- 
taining a  small  crystal  of  iodine.  The  fluorescence  in  this  case  can  be 
t>lMerved  at  room  temperature;  warming  the  bulb  slightly  increases  the 
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intensity  of  the  fluorescent  liglit,  which  is  never  very  bright  however. 
The  tiuoresccnee  disappears  as  soon  as  the  vapor  becomes  dense  enougl) 
to  exhibit  much  color.  Whether  this  is  due  to  re-absorption  of  tie 
emitted  light,  or  to  an  absence  of  fluorescence  at  the  higher  pressure, 
has  not  been  determined.  The  admission  of  air  or  any  other  chemicallj 
inert  gas  destroys  the  fluorescence,  which  only  manifests  itself  in  a 
high  vacuum.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  magneto-rotatory 
power  of  absorbing  vapors  disappears  almost  completely  in  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure ;  and  in  the  case  of  sodium  vapor,  at  least,  the 
same  electrons  seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  magnetic  rotation  and  the 
fluorescence.  We  will  now  consider  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
of  fluorescence  known,  that  of  the  vapor  of  metallic  sodium,  the  study 
of  which  is  throwing  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  mechanics  of  mole- 
cular radiation. 

The  FluoFescence  of  Sodium  Vapor. — Wiedemann  and  Schmidt  were 
the  first  to  observe  the  fluorescence  of  this  vapor.  The  metal  was 
heated  in  exhausted  glass  bulbs  and  the  spectrum  of  the  fluorescent 
light  examined  with  a  spectroscope  of  low  dispersion.  The  spectrum 
was  found  to  consist  of  broad  bands  or  flutings  in  the  green,  a  con- 
tinuous region  in  the  red,  and  a  hazy  yellow  band  coinciaing  with  the 
D  lines.  This  spectrmn  was  first  photographed  by  Wood  and  Moore 
{Astraphysical  J.  and  Phil.  Mag.,  1903)  with  a  concave  grating  of  short 
focus,  and  appeared  to  be  the  complement  of  the  absorption  spectrum 
taken  under  similar  conditions.  Glass  bulbs  could  not  be  used  owing 
to  the  rapid  blackening  of  the  glass  due  to  the  reduction  of  silica  by 
the  metal.  Steel  tubes  were  used,  the  ends  of  which  were  closed  with 
glass  plates  cemented  on  with  sealing-wax.  On  illuminating  the  vapor 
with  monochromatic  light  furnished  by  a  spectroscope  it  was  found 
that  when  the  vapor  was  excited  by  blue-violet  light  the  yellow  end 
only  of  the  fluorescent  spectrum  manifested  itself  together  with  an 
emission  of  light  of  the  same  color  as  the  exciting  light.  As  the  wave- 
length of  the  exciting  light  was  increased,  i.e.  changed  gradually  t-o 
green,  the  fluorescent  region  moved  down  the  spectrum,  so  to  speak: 
certain  changes  appeared  to  take  place  in  the  position  of  the  bands, 
which  indicated  that  the  subject  was  worthy  of  a  most  careful  investi- 
gation. The  work  was  carried  on  by  Wood  during  the  following  year, 
the  apparatus  being  gradually  improved  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
spectroscope  increased.  Very  remarkable  relations  between  the  nature 
of  the  exciting  light  and  the  fluorescent  light  were  found,  which  we 
will  now  consider. 

The  apparatus  in  its  final  form  consisted  of  a  seamless  tube  of  thin 
steel  3  inches  in  diameter  and  30  inches  long,  with  a  steel  retort  at  its 
center  in  which  a  large  amount  of  sodium  could  be  stored.  The  retort 
was  made  by  fitting  two  circular  discs  of  steel  to  a  short  piece  of 
tubing,  just  large  enough  to  slip  snugly  into  the  larger  tube.  The  cir- 
cular ends  of  the  retort  were  provided  with  oval  apertures  as  shown  in 
Fig.  289  (1).  The  retort  was  half  filled  with  sodium,  the  molten  metal 
being  poured  in  through  one  of  the  apertures.  It  was  then  introduced 
into  the  tube  and  pushed  down  to  the  center,  after  which  the  plate 
glass  ends  were  cemented  on  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  arrangement 
prevented  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  vapor,  and  enabled  a  large  supply 
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of  metal  to  be  kept  at  the  center  of  the  tube.     The  tubes  used  in 
earlier  work  reciuired  re-charging  after  two  hours*  continuous  a 
while  the  retort  tul>c  could  1)e  operated  for  several  hundred  hoon 
single  charge.  '^T 

If  a  steel  tu))e  cannot  be  procured,  a  large  brass  tube  will  snswer  ttl 
purpose.  The  retort  is  not  necessary  except  for  long  continued  photon 
graphic  study,  the  lump  of  sodium  being  placed  at  the  center  of  the 
tube.  The  conical  beam  of  light  can  be  thrown  in  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  the  fluorescence  observed  through  the  opposite  end  of 
the  tube. 

After  exhausting  the  tube  to  a  pressure  of  a  millimeter  or  two  a 
Bunsen  burner  is  placed  under  the  retort,  and  a  cone  of  sun  or  aic 
light  focused  on  the  oval  aperture  by  means  of  a  lens  of  lonff  toam 
placed  to  one  side  of  the  tube,  and  a  small  piece  of  mirror-guM  jkl 
shown  in  the  lower  diagnim  of  Fig.  289.  The  other  end  of  t£e  ^4to 
should  be  covered  with  a  black  cloth. 

As  soon  as  the  sodium  vapor  begins  to  form  a  brilliant  spot  of  giMl 
fluorescent  light  will  be  seen  at  the  aperture  of  the  retort.  Tit 
spectrum  of  the  light  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  hazy  lines,  which 
in  the  yellow  and  yellow-green  region  are  arranged  in  groups  or  bands 
(Plate  v.,  Fig.  1),  which  lie  close  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  D  lines^ 
widening,  however,  as  the  blue  region  is  approached.  This  spec- 
trum is  shown  in  the  colored  frontispiece  (Fig.  4).  Coincident  with 
the  I)  lines  there  appears  a  hazy  band  (the  surrounding  region  lieing 
nearly  devoid  of  light),  which,  if  the  vapor  is  not  too  dense,  can  be 
resolved  into  a  double  line,  the  comix)nents  of  which  coincide  with  J9| 
and  IK.  These  lines  only  appear  when  the  vapor  is  stimulated  with 
light  of  the  wave-length  of  the  sodium  lines,  i.e.  the  fluorescent  light  csn 
be  reganled  as  an  emission  of  light  by  the  electrons,  in  virtue  of  the 
vibrations  excited  by  the  incident  light.  This  was  proven  in  two  w^ys: 
first,  by  illuminating  the  vaiK)r  with  the  light  of  a  very  intense  sodinm 
flame,  which  provoked  a  bright  yellow  fluorescence;  secondly,  by 
illuminating  it  with  light  from  a  spectroscope,  and  varying  the  wave- 
length continuously.  The  yellow  hirid  only  appeared  when  the 
spectroscope  furnished  light  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the  D  lines. 
Further  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  show  whether  the  />^  vibration  is  inde- 
pendent of  that  giving  rise  to  IK.  To  solve  this  interesting  question  it 
will  be  necessary  to  illuminate  tlie  Ya\)OT  with  the  light  of  X^^  only,  and 
ascerUiin  whether  both  lines  are  present  or  not  in  the  fluorescent 
spectrum,  a  diflicult  observation,  but  one  which  can  doubtless  be 
made. 

The  rest  of  the  fluorescent  spectrum  l)ehave8  in  a  very  different 
manner.  Stimulating  the  vapor  with  light  of  a  deep  violet  color  from 
the  spectros(!()po  produces  no  effect ;  as  the  wave-length  is  gradually 
increased  a  yellowish  fluorescence  appears,  which  spectroscopic  ex- 
amination shows  to  be  made  up  of  two  parts,  a  re-emission  of  the  same 
wave-lengths  as  those  absorbed  (blue)  and  the  extreme  yellow  end  of 
the  fluorescent  spectrum,  comprised  between  wave-length  571  and  505. 
As  the  wave-length  of  the  exciting  light  is  further  increased,  the  point 
of  maximum  fluorescence  moves  down  the  spectnim,  the  first  bands  or 
gnnips  of  lines  disappearing.     In  other  words,  as  the  exciting  light 
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moves  up  tho  spectrum,  the  fluorescent  light  moves  down  the  spectrum. 
There  is,  however,  in  all  cases  an  emission  of  light  of  the  same  wave- 
length as  the  exciting  light.  These  relations  will  be  better  understood 
by  referring  to  Plate  V.,  Fig.  2,  where  a  number  of  photographed 
spectra  are  shown  one  above  the  other,  and  to  the  colored  frontispiece 
(Fig.  .*)).  The  region  of  the  spectrum  excited  is  represented  by  the 
luminous  band  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  spectra.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  positions  of  the  groups  of  lines  change 
as  the  wave-length  of  the  exciting  light  is  changed.  This  can  be  easily 
seen  in  Plate  v..  Fig.  2,  the  bands  in  the  fluorescent  spectra  being 
out  of  step  at  one  point.  The  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon 
was  subsequently  ascertained,  and  will  be  considered  presently. 

Stokes's  law  is  violated  in  a  most  flagrant  manner,  especially  when 
the  exciting  light  is  near  the  middle  of  the  fluorescent  spectrum.  This 
is  well  shown  in  the  lower  spectrum  (b)  of  Plate  V.,  Fig.  3,  in  which 
the  range  of  the  spectrum  covered  by  the  illuminating  light  is  indicated 
by  tho  white  band  below  the  spectrum.  The  spectrum  (a)  was  obtained 
by  illuminating  the  vapor  with  white  light. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  all  appears,  however,  when  the 
slits  of  the  monochromatic  illuminator  are  narrowed  to  the  width  of 
a  hair.  The  stimulating  light  now  is  limited  in  range  to  the  width 
of  one  of  the  sodium  absorption  lines.  In  other  words,  we  take  hold 
of,  and  shake,  but  one  of  the  many  electrons  which  make  up  the 
molecule.  The  fluorescent  spectrum  is  now  very  weak,  and  the  eye 
must  be  carefully  rested  if  the  remarkable  changes  which  accompany  a 
change  of  wave-length  of  the  exciting  light  are  to  be  made  out.  It  is 
at  once  apparent  that  the  character  of  the  spectrum  is  much  altered, 
and  as  the  wave-length  of  the  exciting  light  is  slowly  altered,  the  lines 
of  the  fluorescent  spectrum  appear  to  move  about  in  the  liveliest 
manner.  The  whole  spectrum  appears  in  motion,  the  luminous  bands 
moving  in  a  rippling  manner,  like  moonlight  on  water.  The  motion  is 
soon  seen  to  be  an  illusion  due  to  the  continual  disappearance  and 
re-appearance  of  the  bright  lines,  the  phenomenon  reminding  one 
forcibly  of  the  scintillations  produced  on  a  zinc  sulphide  screen  by  the 
radium  bombardment. 

Exposures  of  five  or  six  hours  were  necessary  for  the  recording  of 
the  spectrum  on  the  photographic  plate,  and  at  the  present  time  only 
half-a-dozen  satisfactory  plates  have  been  secured.     These  show  clearly, 
however,  that  certain  lines  of  the  fluorescent  spectrum  are  associated 
with  one  another.     A  number  of  the  photographs  are  reproduced  in 
Plate  v.,  Fig.  4,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  complete  spectrum. 
The  photographs  suggest  that  the  electrons  are  arranged  into  groups, 
and  that  the  stimulation  of  any  member  of  a  group  sets  the  entire 
group  in  vibration,   without,  however,  disturbing  any  of  the  other 
groups.     In  the  records  thus  far  secured,  the  brightest  lines  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  line  of  wave-length  equal  to  that  of  the 
exciting  light,  but  the  earlier  photographs  obtained  with  less  homo- 
geneous excitation  show  that  in  some  cases  the  region  of  strongest 
tJuorescence  is  far  removed  from  the  excited  region. 

The  spectra  obtained  with  highly  homogeneous  stimulation  furnish 
a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  shifting  of  the  groups  of  lines  previously 
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referred  to.  These  groups  extend  bat  i 
A  =  Mii  to  A  =  571  and  the  photograpk 
indicate  that  one  line  from  each  group  ; 
together  form  a  Beries,  the  lines  Ming  , 
Himiiltaneoiialy  excited.  This  has  onlj 
been  obsert'ed  in  the  three  groups  at  509, 
509,  and  514,  owing  probably  to  insufficient 
exfKwnre,  The  lines  are  too  taint  even  in 
these  groups  to  reproduce,  and  a  drawinfc 
hjis  lieen  made  of  the  spectra  obtained  witi 
five  different  stimulations  (Fig.  290).  A 
[mition  {>f  the  complete  spectrum  obtained 
niih  white  light  is  shown  in  the  lower 
diagrniii  A.  't  he  line  at  which  the  stimiil*- 
4  tion  has  been  applied  is  indicated  in  aaeh 
of  the  other  diagrams  by  a  double  antnr. 
In  diagram  Ji  the  stimulation  is  at 
A  =  4962,  and  the  first  line  in  each  of  the 
three  groups  (which  arc  bracketed)  appeals. 
The  first  gninp  is  incomplete  in  all  cases, 
the  first  two  lines  only  appearing.  In 
diagrams  C  and  1>,  with  the  stimnkdoni 
at  A  =  49."I5  and  4W9.5,  wo  obtain  the  second 
lint'  of  each  group,  the  electrons  stimn- 
j  _  Idled  in  these  two  cases  belonging  to  the 
^    Siiniu  scricH. 

'^  In  the  A'  diiigrani  we  have  an  excitation 
£  whicli  gives  >is  the  thinl  line  of  each  groiip. 
Longer  expoanics  will  doubtless  enable 
these  i-elatioiiM  to  lie  traced  tfaroiigboni  * 
wider  nuige  of  wave-lengths,  but  from  whit 
is  already  known  it  is  clear  that  the  shift 
in  the  apimrent  (wsition  of  a  CTOiip  of  lines 
results  from  a  change  in  the  distributioD  of 
the  intenftity  among  the  individual  lines 
constituting  the  group. 

These  experiments  show  in  a  striking 
manner  the  complexity  of  the  piece  of 
machineiy  wliich  we  call  the  sodium 
molecule.  Professor  Rowland  once  said 
that  a  molecule  is  much  more  complicated 
than  a  piano.  In  most  cases  all  that  <re 
have  been  able  to  do  is  to  strike  the  entire 
keyboard  .at  once,  but  in  the  case  of  sodium 
it  seems  possible  to  strike  one  key  at  s 
time.  A  stndy  of  the  fluorescent  8|)ec[r8 
"f  other  vapors  will  doubtless  do  much  to 
clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  mechanism 
of  molucniar  nuiiation. 

Transformatios  of  Light  into  Chemicil 
Energy. — In  the  cases  of  substances  whkb 
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emit  other  than  reflected  light  when  illuminated  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  emission  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  formation  of  unstable 
groupings  of  the  molecules  or  atoms,  the  breaking  down  of  which  is 
accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  radiant  energy. 

We  have  now  to  consider  cases  in  which  stable  re-arrangements  of 
the  molecules  or  atoms  are  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  i.e,  a 
transformation  of  light  into  molecular  or  atomic  energy.  Two  classes 
of  phenomena  come  under  this  head.  We  may  have  an  element 
transformed  into  some  allotropic  modification,  or  we  may  have  a 
chemical  compound  decomposea  into  its  constituents,  or  a  chemical 
compound  formed  from  its  elements. 

Molecnlar  Ghanges. — We  will  first  consider  a  few  cases  in  which 
lieht  produces  a  specific  action  upon  elementary  bodies.  Ordinary 
irbite  phosphorus  is  transformed  into  the  red  modification  by  the 
action  of  lignt,  while  sulphur  is  changed  into  the  insoluble  variety. 

Ultra-violet  light,  if  sufficiently  intense,  changes  oxygen  into  ozone. 
The  new  mercury  vapor  lamp,  in  quartz  tubes,  emit  the  short  waves 
in  such  profusion  that  the  odor  of  ozone  is  as  noticeable  as  during  the 
operation  of  a  large  static  machine. 

Amorphous  selenium,  which  is  fairly  transparent,  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  and  under  the  action  of  light  passes  over  into  what  is 
usually  termed  the  metallic  modification,  whien  is  opaque  and  conducts 
electricity.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  discovered  in  1872 
by  May,  that  the  metallic  form  conducts  better  when  illuminated 
than  when  in  the  dark. 

Ohemical  Ghanges. — Examples  of  chemical  decomposition  are  very 
numerous.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  rapidly  decomposed,  by  exposure 
to  light,  into  water  and  oxygen,  the  re-combination  of  which,  or  the 
"  burning  "  of  the  water  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  would  liberate  in 
the  form  of  heat  the  chemical  energy  into  which  the  light  has  been 
transformed.  Chloride  of  nitrogen  decomposes  explosively  when  illu- 
minated. 

Many  salts  of  silver,  gold,  iron,  platinum  uranium,  etc.,  are  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  light,  these  actions  being  at  the  bottom  of  all 
photographic  processes.  In  certain  cases  the  decomposition  may  be 
only  started,  a  molecular  instability  being  imparted  by  the  action  of 
light,  the  continuation  of  the  process  being  efiected  by  reducing  agents 
(developers).  Another  interesting  example  of  photo-chemical  decomposi- 
tion has  been  pointed  out  by  Tyndall.  The  vapor  of  amyl  nitrite  in  a 
glass  fiask  is  colorless  and  transparent,  until  illuminated  by  a  powerful 
beam  of  sun  or  arc-light,  when  a  dense  white  cloud  at  once  forms,  the 
products  of  decomposition  condensing  to  liquid  drops  which  scatter  the 
tight.  Light  which  has  previously  been  filtered  through  the  vapor  of 
amyl  nitrite  is  unable  to  bring  about  this  decomposition,  showing  that 
the  efiective  waves  are  absorbed. 

A  remarkable  transformation  of  luminous  into  chemical  energy  on  a 
vast  scale  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  takes  place  in  the  leaves  of  plants.  Some  of  the  oxygen  is 
liberated  in  the  free  state,  and  some  enters  into  the  organic  compounds 
which  the  plant  forms,  by  the  subsequent  combustion  of  which  we  may 
recover  the  original  energy  of  the  light  in  the  forms  of  both  heat  and  light. 
P.O.  2  F 
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The  deoompositions  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are  for 
most  part  effected  by  the  more  refrangible  violet  and  ultra-violet 

If  these  rays  are  greatly  in  excess  other  very  remarkable  transfo; 
tions  are  produced.     Oxygen  is  changed  into  ozone,  as  we  have 
Permanganate  of  potash  solutions  are  almost  instantly  bleached, 
many  other  chemical  substances  break  down,  which  under  o: 
conditions  are  stable.     The  author  has  observed  the  liberation  of  a 
from  glycerine  (probably  dissolved  air)  and  also  from  distilled 
contained  in  quartz  vessels,  under  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet 
from  the  cadmium  spark. 

Chemical  Combination. — Examples  of  chemical  combination  resul 
from  the  action  of  light  are  not  as  common.     The  best  known  case 
the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid, 
mixture  of  the  two  gases  is  best  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  by  electricity,  the  operation  being  condu 
by  feeble  lamplight.    The  gas  which  comes  off  first,  contains  an  excess 
hydrogen,  owing  to  a  solution  of  a  part  of  the  chlorine  in  the 
Subsequent  portions  may  be  collected  in  small  glass  bulbs,  blown 
strings  and  separated  by  fine  thin  walled  tubes,  which  are  broken 
dosed  with  warm  sealing  wax,  care  being  taken  not  to  have  the  wax 
fire.     The  bulbs  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  box  until  wanted, 
exposing  one  to  sunlight  or  the  light  of  burning  magnesiiun,  or 
electric  arc,  a  violent  explosion  is  said  to  occur.     Precautions  should 
course  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  from  the  flying  fragments  of  glass. 

This  experiment  is  not  an  easy  one  to  repeat.  The  author 
succeeded,  only  after  repeated  trials,  in  producing  an  explosion, 
apparently  others  have  met  with  the  same  difiiculty. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  this  case,  we  are  really  dealing  with  a 
composition,  the  action  of  the  light  being  to  separate  the  diatomic 
molecules  into  free  hydrogen  and  oxygen  atoms,  which  then  unit«. 

The  oxidation  of  metals,  the  action  of  chlorine  on  organic  compounds, 
and  the  oxidation  of  organic  compounds  are  accelerated  by  the  actios 
of  light,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  here,  as  in  the  case  just  cited, 
the  real  action  of  the  light  is  of  the  nature  of  a  decomposition  which  ii 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  new  compound. 

Transformation  of  Lominotis  into  Electrical  Energy. — Cases  of  this^ 
sort  are  worthy  of  mention,  though  in  none  of  them  is  the  transformation  I 
direct.      In  the  thermopile,  when  illuminated  by  light,  we  have  s^ 
liberation  of  electrical  energy,  which  is,  however,  due  only  to  the* 
heating  action   of  the  radiation.     In  the   photo-electric   cell,  which  I 
consists  of  two  silver  plates  coated  with  silver  chloride  and  immersed^ 
in  dilute  acid,  a  feeble  current  flows  through  a  wire  joining  thein»1 
when  one  of  them  is  illuminated  by  light.     In  this  case  the  action  of  < 
the  light  is  primarily  chemical,  the  current  being  the  result  of  the 
chemical  decomposition.      The  case  is  somewhat  analogous  to  phos- 
phorescence,  the   difference    being    that  here  the  reversion   of  the 
process  set  up  by  the  light  liberates  electricity  instead  of  light. 

Luminescence  and  the  Radiation  of  Electrons. — The  general  term 
luminescence  has  been  proposed  by  Wiedemann  for  all  cases  in  which 
we  have  an  emission  of  light  from  all  causes  other  than  high  tempem- 
ture.      Fluorescence  and  phosphorescence  are  termed  by  him  photo- 
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lescence,  the  emission  being  due  primarily  to  the  action  of  light. 

-luminescence  covers  cases  where  light  is  produced  by  friction,  as 

two  lumps  of  sugar  are  rubbed  together  in  the  dark  or  crystals  of 

nitrate  are  crushed.     If  the  radiation  is  the  direct  result  of 

passage  of  an  electric  current,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  vacuum 

diacharges,  the    phenomenon    is   termed    electro-luminescence. 

i-luminescence  is  applied  to  cases  where  chemical  action  is  the 

ig  cause,  as  the  well-known  case  of  the  emission  of  light  by 

ihorus  and  other  substances  undergoing  slow   oxidation.      One 

type,  thermo-luminescence,  in  which  an  emission   of  light   is 

luccd  by  warming  the  substance,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 

temperature  emission,   since  the   necessary  temperature  is  far 

►w   that    commonly  designated    as   a    red-heat.      Fluor-spar  and 

londs  come  under  this  class,  a  specimen  of  the  former  in  the 

lion  of  the  author  emitting  light  when  warmed  by  the  hand  only. 

has  been  proven,  however,  that  in  those  cases  a  preliminary  exposure 

light  is  necessary,  the  emission  ceasing  after  a  short  time,  only  to  be 

'ed  by  exposing  the  crystals  to  the  action  of  light,  the  case  being 

igous  to  that  of  Balmain's  luminous  paint  already  referred  to. 

-Kirch hoff's  law  governing  the  relation  between  the  emission  and 

»rption  of  light  of  a  given  wave-length  cannot  be  applied  to  cases 

himinescence. 

i^In  many  cases  it  is  not  at  once  apparent  whether  the  emission  is 
be  to  high  temperature  or  to  some  one  of  the  causes  above  enume- 
aied.  an  example  being  the  much  discussed  case  of  the  very  high 
taiflsion  of  the  Welsbach  incandescent  mantle,  which  is  obviously  in 
ftrt  a  true  temperature  emission,  but  which  some  investigators  have 
taibuted  in  part  to  phosphorescence. 

In  the  moaern  theories  of  absorption  we  find  frequent  use  made  of 
le  conception  of  a  re-emission  of  radiant  energy  by  an  electron  which 
k  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  incident  light  waves.  The  emitted 
aergy  should,  however,  be  of  the  same  wave-length  as  that  of  the 
■citing  waves,  and  while  we  have  plenty  of  examples  of  photo- 
iminescence,  it  seems  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  phenomenon  is 
ktremely  complicated,  for  the  emitted  radiation  consists  of  a  hetero- 
eoeous  mass  of  waves,  usually  of  slower  period  than  that  of  the 
feddent  light.  Repeated  efiforts  have  been  made  by  various  investi- 
■tors  to  detect  a  lateral  emission  of  yellow  light  by  sodium  vapour 
"hen  in  the  act  of  absorbing  sodium  light.  The  phenomenon  has  at  last 
een  observed :  a  dense  mass  of  non-luminous  sodium  vapour  radiating 
brilliant  yellow  light  when  illuminated  by  the  light  from  a  very  intense 
^om  flame.  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  the  region 
F  the  channelled  absorption ;  in  this  case,  however,  radiations  of  other 
^ve-lengths  are  emitted,  as  well  as  those  of  the  same  period  as  that 
t  the  exciting  light.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  case  found  of  the 
henomenon.  which  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  style  resonance  radiation, 
3  distinguish  it  from  fluorescence.  The  intimate  connexion  between 
Qoreacence  and  phosphorescence,  and  the  almost  indisputable  evidence 
liat  the  latter  phenomenon  is  associated  with  chemical  changes  pro- 
ueed  in  the  substance,  makes  it  appear  probable  that  fluorescence  and 
Monance  radiation  are  two  entirely  dififerent  phenomena,  though  the 
nrmer  is  doubtless  caused  in  some  roundabout  way  by  resonance. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

LAWS  OF  RADIATION. 

In   the  present  chapter  we  shall  discuss  the  laws  which  govern 
emission    of  light  by   bodies  in   virtue  of  their    temperature, 
the  physical  processes  which  are  at  work  we  know  but  little.    In 
heated  body  we  believe  that  the  molecules  are  in  a  rapid  vibrat 
motion,  which  increases  in  violence  as  the  temperature  is  raised, 
the  precise  mechanism  by  which  this  energy  is  transformed  into  radi 
energy   is   but   imperfectly    understood.      The   simplest    assumpi 
appears  to  be  that  the  molecular  collisions  in  some  way  throw 
electrons  into  vibration,  or  increase  the  amplitude  of  their  vibradi 
and  that  these  radiate  energy  into  space.     The  same  thing  does  ; 
however,  occur  in  the  case  of  a  gas,  for  the  same  molecules  can  be  hei 
to  a  much  higher  temperature — several  thousand  degrees  even — witl 
emitting  a  particle  of  light.     Mercury  may  be  heated  "white-hot' 
a  sealed  quartz  tube,  but  mercury  vapor  can  be  heated  to  the  higl 
temperatures  at  our  command  without  emitting  any  visible  light, 
would  be  extremely  interesting  to  study  the  emission  of  light  by  s( 
fluid   which  had  a  critical  temperature  of  about  700',  ohierving 
luminosity  as  the  liquid  passed  over  into  the  ^eous  state.     The  pm 
menon  might  be  studied  in  a  quartz  tube  (which  emits  but  little  li| 
for  reasons  which  will  appear  presently)  if  a  suitable  substance  cc 
be   found.     Strutt   has  experimented  with  mercury  with   a   view 
measuring  the   electrical   conductivity   of  the   vapor  at   the    crit 
temperature,  but  even  thick  walled  capillaries  of  fused  quartz  exploc 
or  yielded  to  the  pressure,  before  any  evidence  of  the  approach  of 
critical  state  appeared. 

The  electrons  of  the  gas  molecules  can  be  made  to  emit  light  by 
stimulus  of  electrical  discharges,  or  chemical  changes,  and  in  one 
two  cases  (iodine  and  sodium)  by  virtue  of  temperature  alone. 

All  substances  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state  emit  light  as  soon  as  tl 
temperature  is  raised  above  500°  C.  The  intensity  of  the  light  var 
however,  with  the  nature  of  the  substance,  being  greatest  for  substan 
which  absorb  light  strongly.  A  perfectly  transparent  solid  or  liqi 
would  not  emit  light  even  at  the  highest  temperature.  No  si 
substance  is  known,  however,  though  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt  heal 
in  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  by  means  of  a  blast  lamp,  comes  pretty  m 
to  fulfilling  the  required  conditions.     We  shall  presently  investig) 
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8  which  govern  the  emission  of  light  by  various  substances,  and 
icular  the  emission  by  a  substance  which  is  perfectly  black,  Le. 
y  absorbing.  No  substance  has  this  property,  though  by  an 
lental  artifice  we  can  produce  a  radiator  which  will  give  out 
•n  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  radiation  which  would  be 
ut  by  a  perfectly  black  body  at  the  same  temperature. 
Belation  between  Emission  and  Absorption. — We  will  now 
;ate  the  very  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  the  emission 
or  light  waves  by  a  substance,  and  its  power  of  absorbing  the 
aves. 

some  relation  existed  between  the  emissive  and  absorbing 
in  the  case  of  radiant  heat,  was  indicated  by  the  experiments 
lie,  Melloni,  Provostaye  and  Desains,  and  others.  Their 
3ments  were,  however,  made  for  the  most  part  with  apparatus 
ficient  sensitiveness,  the  spectrum  regions  being  only  roughly 
ned  by  means  of  absorbing  screens.  It  was  determined, 
r,  without  question  that  bodies  which  possessed  a  strong 
Ity,  acted  also  as  powerful  absorbers  of  the  radiant  heat  which 
nitted,  and  the  approximate  equality  of  the  emitting  and 
ig  powers  was  recognized. 

lie's  Experiment.— This  relation  was  shown  by  a  very  simple 
[enious  experiment  devised  by  Ritchie  {Pogg,  Ann,,  28,  p.  378, 

Two  air-tight  metal  chambers  were  connected  by  a  glass  tube 
ing  a  drop  of  fluid,  the  whole  forming  an  air  thermometer, 
n  them  a  third  metal  chamber  of  the 
ize  was  mounted,  which  could  be 
by  filling  it  with  boiling  water.  One 
of  this  heat  radiator  was  covered 
np-black,  the  other  with  the  substance 
nvestigation,  for  example  powdered 
r.  (See  Fig.  291.)  The  surface  of 
rhermometer  which  faced  the  radiating 
Ack  surface  was  coated  with  cinnabar, 
he  surface  which  faced  the  cinnabar 
•  was  coated  with  lamp-black.  With 
laratus  arranged  in  this  way  no  movement  of  the  fluid  drop 
i  when  boiling  water  was  poured  into  the  radiator,  which 
bed  the  fact  that  the  emitting  and  absorbing  powers  were  equal, 
assume  that  the  lamp-black  radiates  powerfully,  the  cinnabar 

The   powerful   radiations   coming  from   the  former  are   but 

absorbed  by  the  latter,  while  the  feeble  radiations  from  the 
,re  strongly  absorbed  by  the  former,  the  heating  of  the  two 
rs  of  the  thermometer  being  equal.  Calling  E  the  amount  of 
litted  by  the  cinnabar  and  A  its  absorbing  power,  e  and  1  corre- 
g  expressions  for  the  lamp-black,  the  lamp-black  surface  emits 
int  of  radiant  heat  e,  of  which  the  cinnabar  surface  absorbs  the 

eA.    The  cinnabar  surface  emits  an  amount  E,   which  the 

ick  completely  absorbs  (since  its  absorbing  power  =1).     The 

r  of  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  shows  us  that 

E  E  , 

or  -  =A,     Now  —  is  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  heat  emitted 

e  .  e 


no 


Fig.  291. 
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by  cinnabar  to  the  amount  emitted  by  lamp-black  at  the  same  tea- 
perature.  This  ratio  we  will  call  the  emissivity  of  the  cinnabar,  ui 
our  equation  shows  us  that  it  is  equal  to  the  absorbing  power. 

Kixt^hhofTs  Law. — This  relation  was  reduced  to  a  more  definite  hm 
in  1859  by  Kirchhoff,  and  independently  by  Balfour  Stewart,  who 
showed  that  it  must  be  true  for  each  wave-length  in  the  emitted 
spectrum,  and  formulated  the  law  which  has  since  gone  by  his  name. 
''  At  a  given  temperature  the  ratio  between  the  emissive  and  abscrji^ 
power  for  a  given  toave-length  is  the  same  for  all  bodies.'*  The  theoretiol 
considerations  from  which  Kirchhoff  *s  law  is  deduced  will  be  discussed 
later  on  in  the  chapter.  It  may  be  remarked  that  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  statement  that  the  absorption  of  light  by  flames  which 
contain  the  vapors  of  metals  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  law. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  Kirchhofi's  law  is  only  to  be  applied 
to  radiation  which  results  from  temperature.  In  the  case  of  the  emissioD 
by  flames,  the  phenomena  are  probably  connected  with  chemical  changes 
which  are  taking  place. 

Cotton  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  distinct 
relations  which  are  almost  invariably  confused:  a  qualitative  rule, 
which  connects  the  absorption  and  emission  for  a  given  substance,  and 
a  quantitative  rule,  which  establishes  relations  between  different  bodies. 
From  the  former  we  can  only  draw  the  conclusion  that  if  a  body  emit» 
certain  radiations  it  absorbs  them  when  they  come  from  without.  It 
may,  however,  absorb  other  radiations,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  selective 

absorption  of  colored  substances.     For  these  radiations  -^  =  0,  since  at 

the  temperature  in  question  there  is  no  emission  of  visible  radiations. 

Absorption  by  Flames. — The  absorption  by  flames  and  the  reversal 
of  spectral  lines  are  special  cases  of  the  qualitative  rule.  These  cases 
have  been  studied  by  Gouy,  who  sought  to  determine  by  experiment 
whether  flames  were  transparent  to  the  radiations  which  they  emitted. 
His  method  consisted  in  comparing  photometrically  the  light  of 
different  thicknesses  of  radiating  gas.  If  no  absorption  occurred, 
doubling  the  thickness  should  double  the  intensity  of  the  illumination. 
He  found,  in  the  case  of  every  line  examined,  that  after  the  line  had 
attained  a  certain  brightness  absorption  manifested  itself.  If  E  and  A  be 
the  emissive  and  absorptive  powers  of  unit  thickness  of  the  flame  and 
we  increase  the  thickness,  we  shall  And  that  the  emissive  power  {ue.  the 

E 

intensity  sent  out  by  the  thick  layer)  approaches  -j  ^  &  limit. 

This  can  be  readily  seen  by  calculating  the  amount  of  light  sent  out 

in  the  direction  ^  by  a  flame  of 
thickness  6  (Fig.  292).  Assume 
unit  thickness  to  emit  light  of 
intensity  100  (^=100)  and  to 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  one 
Fig.  292.  half  of  the  light  of  the  same  wave-   | 

length,  which  traverses  it.    The 
intensity  of  the  light  from  the   element  1  is  reduced  to  50  by  the   j 
absorption  of  element  2,  and  on  emergence  from   element  6  has  an    ^ 
intensity  of  only  3*37.     The  total  amount  of  light  emerging  from   I 
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element  6.  is  obviouiBly  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  different  elements, 

which  in  this  case  is  197*62.     If  the  number  of  elements  were  increased 

indefinitely  this  sum  would  be  200,  the  limiting  intensity  which  is 

E 
equal  to  -^  as  defined  above. 

It  should  be  possible  therefore  to  reverse  all  lines  by  a  sufficient 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  flame,  for  the  line  will  appear  darker 
than  the  background  of  the  continuous  spectrum  when  the  intensity  of 
the  light  of  the  given  wave-length  emitted  by  the  flame  is  less  than 
the  intensity  of  the  continuous  spectrum  at  the  point  in  question.  By 
increasing  the  thickness  we  progressively  increase  the  absorption,  while 
the  intensity  of  the  flame  remains  practically  constant  after  a  certain 
thickness  is  reached. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  all  vapors  which  emit 
radiations  of  definite  wave-length  will  show  the  corresponding  wave- 
lengths reversed,  even  when  a  very  thick  layer  is  used.  The  above  argu- 
ment is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  absorbing  power.  If  ^  =  0 
reversal  can  never  occur.  Now  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  reversals 
are  only  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  bright  lines  in  metallic  spectra. 
The  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  metalloids  have  never  been  reversed. 
This  shows  that  Kirch hoff's  law  does  not  even  apply  qualitatively  in 
these  cases ;  in  other  words,  there  is  powerful  selective  emission  witnout 

any  corresponding  selective  absorption.     In  such  cases  -=7  is  infinite. 

Summing  up,  we  find  that  for  colored  substances,  absorbing  without  a 

E 
corresponding   emission,    -^  =  0,   for  flames   which  show  reversal  of 

E 
spectrum    lines    -j    is    finite,    for    luminous    gases    which    show    no 

E 
absorption  —  =  00 . 

A 
Temperature  Radiation  of  Oases. — Kirchhoff's  law  states  that  in  the 

case  of  radiation  which  results  solely  from  temperature,  -j  =  const,  for 

aO  bodies  at  the  same  temperature.  The  value  of  the  constant  is  a 
function  both  of  the  temperature  and  the  wave-length,  and  fs  equal  to 
the  emissive  power  of  a  perfectly  absorbing  body,  that  is  a  body  which 
at  the  temperature  in  question  completely  absorbs,  without  reflection, 
all  radiation  falling  up,  no  matter  what  its  wave-length.  This  amounts 
to  sajring  that  at  a  given  temperature  no  substance  can  emit  more  light 
of  a  given  wave-length  than  a  perfectly  black  body.  Paschen  has  com- 
pared the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  two  D  lines  in  the  sodium  flame 
with  the  total  intensity  of  a  region,  completely  enclosing  the  D  lines, 
in  the  continuous  spectrum  of  a  black  substance  heated  in  the  same 
flame.  The  total  intensity  of  the  D  radiation  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  region  of  the  continuous  spectrum  which  enclosed 
diem,  from  which  the  inference  can  be  drawn  that  something  other 
than  teniperatiu'e  is  concerned  with  the  emission  of  light  by  the  sodium 
flame.  The  same  thin^  was  found  by  Kayser  and  Paschen  in  the  case 
of  the  ultra-violet  bands  of  the  arc,  which  were  much  brighter  than  a 
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corresponding  region  of  the  spectrum  of  the  positive  crater,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  arc  proper. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  in  which  we  have  a  true  tempen- 
ture  emission  of  a  gas.  Carbon  dioxide,  when  heated,  emits  an  infra- 
red radiation,  the  spectrum  showing  a  very  sharp  band  at  X=r5-12^ 
Paschen  {Wied,  Ann,y  51,  page  1,  1894)  found  that  a  layer  of  the  gas 
7  cms.  thick  emitted  and  absorbed  as  strongly  as  a  layer  33  cms.  thick. 
This  indicated  that  the  radiation  from  a  7  cm.  laver  could  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  radiation  from  a  layer  oi  infinite  thickness,  or 
in  other  words,  the  radiation  of  a  black  substance  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. By  heating  the  gas  in  a  tube,  and  measuring  the  intensity  of  the 
emitted  radiation  with  a  spectro-bolometer,  Paschen  found  that  for  all 
temperatures  between  150''  and  500''  the  intensity  of  the  radiation 
of  wave<length  5*12/1  was  only  a  little  below  that  of  a  black  body  at 
the  same  temperature.  As  a  black  body  he  used  a  smoked  strip  of 
platinum  heated  by  an  electric  current.  This  investigation  is  practi- 
cally the  only  one  which  has  been  made  to  test  Kirclmoff'a  law  in  the 
case  of  substances  which  give  a  discontinuous  temperature-emissioD 
spectrum.  The  proof  of  the  law  follows  from  the  £Ekct  that  for  a  layer 
from  which  the  radiation  is  the  equivalent  of  that  from  an  infinitely 

E 

thick  one,  we  have  the  relation  -j  =  «,  the  emissivity  of  a  black  body. 

as  we  can  at  once  see  by  comparing  the  equation  eA  —  E,  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  with  the  relation  deduced  on  page  454, 
namely,   that  as  the  thickness  of  an  emitting  absorbing  layer  in- 

E 
creases,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  leaving  it  approaches  the  value  -^ 

ji 

as  a  limit.     An  interesting  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  Kayser  from 

Paschen's  experiment.     The  thickness  of  the  layer  necessary  in  order 

that  the  radiation  may  equal  that  of  a  black  body  will  vary  for  the 

different  lines  in  the  spectrum,  the  greatest  thickness  being  necessary 

for  the  wave-lengths  for  which 
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the  absorption  is  a  minimum. 
If  we  employed  a  layer  so  thick 
that  the  conditions  were  realised 
for  all  of  the  lines,  and  plotted 
the  intensities  of  the  lines  as 
ordinates,  and  the  wave-lengUu 
as  abscissae,  the  curve  joining 
the  points  should  be  the  emission 
curve  of  a  black  body  at  the 
same  temperature  as  shown  in 
Fig.  293. 

We  may  perhaps  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  the  case  ^ 
the  bright  lines  of  flames.  The  sodium  flame,  for  example,  exhibits  in 
addition  to  the  J)  lines  a  very  faint  line  in  the  green.  By  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  flame  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  D  lines  to  that  of 
the  green  line  should  become  less.  Multiplying  the  flame  by  repeated 
reflections  between  two  parallel  mirrors  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
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increasing  its  thickness,  and  Wanner  (JVied,  Arm,,  68,  page  143)  found 
that  a  sodium  flame  placed  between  two  concave  silvered  mirrors 
showed  the  green  line  with  great  distinctness.  The  D  lines  were  not 
increased  in  brilliancy  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion,  and 
appeared  much  broadened,  a  faint  continuous  spectrum  appearing  in 
addition.  Attempts  made  by  the  author  to  repeat  this  experiment  both 
by  the  use  of  mirrors  and  a  sodium  flame,  over  a  meter  in  length,  gave 
negative  results. 

Very  few  cases  are  known  in  which  visible  radiations  can  be  obtained 
by  merely  heating  a  gas  or  vapor.  An  immense  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  by  Pringsheim  and  others  in  endeavors  to  obtain  a 
luminous  emission  from  gases  as  a  result  of  high  temperature  alone. 
Efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  almost,  without  exception,  in 
vain,  and  Pringsheim  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  least  for  tem- 
peratures which  could  be  commanded  in  the  laboratory,  gases  remained 
dark. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  were 
studied  by  Salet  and  Evershed.  Iodine  vapor  when  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  only  six  or  seven  hundred  degrees  gives  off  a  reddish 
oranse  light  The  experiment  is  best  performed  by  arranging  a  small 
spiral  of  platinum  wire,  which  can  be  heated  by  a  current,  in  a  test- 
tube  in  which  a  little  iodine  is  vaporized  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  burner. 
An  orange-colored  flame  is  seen  to  rise  from  the  hot  wire.  A  similar 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  sodium  vapor,  but  is  not 
as  easily  reproduced  as  the  iodine  emission.  The  best  arrangement 
is  a  long  steel  tube  containing  metallic  sodium,  and  highly  exhausted, 
heated  by  a  row  of  burners,  or  better  in  one  of  the  electrical  ovens 
made  by  Heraeus  of  Hanau.  Evershed  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  spectrum  was  continuous,  but  by  employing  a  vapor  of  small 
density  Konen  (fFied.  Ann.,  65,  page  2«')6)  succeeded  in  resolving  it 
into  bands,  which  corresponded  to  the  bands  seen  in  the  absorption 
spectrum.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  see  how  a  continuous  spectrum  might 
easily  result  when  a  thicker  layer  or  a  denser  vapor  was  used,  for  we 
have  only  to  apply  the  principles  involved  in  the  case  suggested  by 
Kayser  to  a  spectrum  consisting  of  bands,  the  intensity  having  a  finite, 
though  difierent  value,  for  each  wave-length. 

Temperature  Badiation  of  Solids  and  Liquids. — The  radiation  of 
solids  and  liquids  is  especially  adapted  to  the  proof  of  Kirchhoffs  law, 
since  in  these  cases  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  the  result  of  temperature 
alone. 

That  the  emission  of  li^ht  by  heated  substances  is  proportional  to 
the  absorption  can  be  easily  shown  by  heating  a  fragment  of  a  piece 
of  decorated  china  in  a  blast-lamp.  The  design  emits  much  more  light 
than  the  white  background,  owing  to  its  stronger  absorbing  power.  It 
follows  at  once  from  Kirchhoff's  law  that  a  substance,  perfectly  trans- 
parent for  a  given  region  of  the  spectrum  at  all  temperatures,  will 
emit  no  radiations  in  this  region,  no  matter  how  hot  it  be  heated. 
Sodium  phosphate  possesses  this  property  to  a  high  degree  in  the 
region  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  if  a  bead  of  it  be  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  a  white  heat  in  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  by  means  of  a 
blast  lamp,  it  emits  scarcely  any  light,  though  the  wire  glows  vividly. 
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Small  specks  of  impurities  in  the  fluid  mass  glow  like  stars  on  the  dark 
background.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  ruby  glass  when  heated 
emits  an  excess  of  green  light,  but  the  phenomenon  is  not  very  strikingi 
if  it  exists  at  all.  Cobalt  glass  was  investigated  by  Rizso  (AUL  aa^ 
Torino,  29,  424,  1894),  who  was  unable  to  establish  any  relation 
between  its  emitting  and  absorbing  power.  His  apparatus  was  not 
very  sensitive  however,  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  very  definite  con* 
elusions  from  his  observations.     (See  Appendix  D.) 

The  emission  and  absorption  of  rock-salt  has  been  studied  by 
Abramczyk  {fVied,  Ann,,  64,  p.  625,  1898).  Unfortunately  he  made 
use  of  absorbing  screens,  instead  of  spectroscopic  dispersion,  and  his 
results  cannot  on  this  account  be  regarded  as  wholly  trustworthy.  He 
found,  however,  that  the  heat  emission  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  was  stopped  by  a  salt  plate,  while  the  other  was  freely  trans- 
mitted. He  found  that  40%  of  the  radiation  from  the  salt  was 
reflected  by  a  polished  plate  of  the  same  material,  from  which  he 
inferred  that  there  was  a  selective  emission  at  a  recion  in  the  spectrum 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  band  of  metallic  reflection  observed 
by  Rubens  and  Nichols.  Rubens  and  Aschkinass  have  pointed  out, 
however,  that  a  strong  emission  is  not  necessarily  to  be  expected  at  & 
band  of  metallic  reflection.  Though  this  region  is  one  of  relatively 
strong  absorption,  the  absorbed  portion  may  be  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  amount  reflected,  and  a  high  value  of  the  emissivity  is  not  to  be 
expected,  as  it  is  the  absorption  proper,  and  not  reflection,  that  is 
related  to  the  emission.  In  fact  high  reflecting  power  is  usually 
associated  with  low  emissivity,  as  is  shown  by  the  small  ratio  of  the 
emissivity  of  a  polished  metal  surface  to  a  surface  of  the  same  metal 
brought  into  a  spongy  condition,  i.e.  into  the  state  of  platinum 
black.  A  hint  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Absorption  as  to 
the  physical  explanation  of  the  increased  absorption  in  this  case, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  reverse  the  reasoning  and  apply  it  to  emission. 
As  we  shall  see  later  the  case  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  hollow  body, 
the  emission  from  the  interior  of  which  we  shall  show  is  equal  in 
intensity  to  that  of  the  radiation  of  a  perfectly  black  body  at  the 
same  temperature. 

In  the  case  of  substances  which  are  not  transparent,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  portion  of  the  incident  energy  is  reflected  and  a  portion  absorbed. 
If  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  1,  the  absorbed  fractional  part  Ay  and 
the  reflected  part  R,  we  have  \=R-\'A  or  A  =  \  -R,     Substituting 

this  value  in  our  formula  -^  =  e  gives  us  an  expression  for  KirchhoflTs 

law,  in  which  the  relation  between  emissivity  and  reflecting  power  is 
established : 

— J  =  e,  the  emissivity  of  a  black  substance. 

This  formula  has  been  verified  by  Rosenthal  ( Wied,  Ann,,  68,  p.  783), 
who  investigated  the  emission  and  reflection  of  quartz,  mica,  and  glass, 
with  a  spectrometer  and  thermo-element,  and  compared  the  results 
with  the  values  calculated  from  the  above  formula.  The  low  emissivity 
at  regions  of  the  spectrum  corresponding  to  those  of  the  maxima  of  the 
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reflection  curve  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  294,  and  the  close  agreement 
betveen  the  obeerved  values  and  those  calculated  from  the  above 
formula  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  excellent  proof  of  the  law.  As 
will  be  seen  the  law  has  been  proven  quantitatively  for  but  few 
rabstances.  That  there  is  a  relation  between  absorption  and  emission 
in  a  la^e  number  of  cases,  where  Kirchhoff'a  law  cannot  be  expected 
to  hold,  is  evident.    Some  of  these  coses  we  have  already  considered. 
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A  noteworthy  example  often  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  law  is  the 
remarkable  relation  between  the  emission  of  heated  oxides  of  erbium 
and  didymium,  and  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  same  oxides  and 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  metals.  The  oxides,  unlike  all  other  solid 
Bubatances,  when  heated  to  incandescence,  show  in  addition  to  a 
continuous  spectrum  a  number  of  bright  bands,  which  correspond  in 
position  to  the  absorption  bands,  at  least  approximately.  This  can  be 
easily  shown  by  dipping  a  platinum  wire  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
erbium  chloride  and  heating  it  in  a  Bunsen  burner,  the  continuous  spec- 
trum of  the  white  hot  oxide  being  crossed  by  a  number  of  bright  bands. 

We  have  in  this  case  the  law  holding  qualitatively  for  very  different 
temperatures  of  the  emitting  and  absorbing  substance.  Even  in  the 
case  of  fluorescence  we  have  an  indication  of  the  law,  for,  as  we  have 
teen  in  the  chapter  on  Fluorescence,  a  substance  whilt  paartsdng  absorbs 
more  strongly  the  waves  of  the  same  wave-length  as  those  which  it  is 
emitting. 

Emission  of  Polarised  Light. — Certain  crystals,  tourmaline  for  ex- 
ample, have  an  absorbing  power  which  difTors  according  to  the  plane 
in  which  the  vibrations  are  taking  place.  Suppose  the  crystal  to  be  so 
oriented  that  its  absorptive  power  is  greatest  for  horizontal  vibrations. 
We  might  expect,  on  heating  the  crystal,  to  lind  a  preponderance  of 
horizontal  vibrations  in  the  emitted  light.  This  was  found  to  be  the 
case  by  Kirchhoff,  who  heated  a  crystal  in  a  Bunsen  flame  and  found 
that,  on  viewing  it  through  a  double-image  polarising  prism,  one  of  the 
imagee  was  distinctly  brighter  than  the  other. 

A  quantitative  proof  of  KirchholTs  law  in  the  case  of  glowing 
tourmaline  has  been  made  by  Ffliiger  (AnnaXen,  der  Physik,  7,  p.  806,. 
1903),  who  measured  with  a  epectrophotonieter  the  absorption  and 
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emission  of  the  crystal  at  the  same  temperature  and  for  the  same  wsTe- 

length.     If  J  is  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light,  D  that  of  the 

transmitted  light,  and  R  that  of  the  reflected,  the  intensity  of  the 

absorbed  light  A=J{1  -R-D).     R  was  calculated  from  the  reflection 

/w  -  1\2 
formula  -K  =  (    — ^ )  ,  while  D  and  E  were  observed  with  the  spectaro- 

photometer.  Designating  by  E^  and  E,  the  emissivity  for  vibratioiu 
parallel  respectively  to  the  vibrations  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy 
rays,  and  by  A^  and  A,  the  corresponding  absorptive  powers,  we  have, 
if  Kirchhoffs  law  can  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  direction  of  the 
vibration, 

El^E^  or  El-4l 

ArA.    e.-a: 

After  eliminating  all  sources  of  error,  Pfliiger  obtained  as  final 
values  for  the  two  ratios, 

A  E 

4^  =  -650,     =^  =  -641, 

A,  '     E. 

a  very  beautiful  verification  of  the  law  as  applied  to  anisotropic  media. 

Deduction  of  Kirchhoff's  Law. — The  law  of  Kirchhoff  can  be  deduced 
from  purely  theoretical  considerations.  Kirchhoflf's  method  is  free 
from  serious  objections,  but  assumptions  are  made  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  tniths  without  further  treatment.  Moreover,  his  method 
involves  the  consideration  of  bodies  which  really  have  no  existence, 
such  as  perfect  reflectors  and  perfectly  transparent  substances. 

The  most  logical  and  concise  treatment  is  due  to  Pringsheim  {Verk 
d.  deutsch  phystk,  Ges.,  3,  pp.  81-84,  1901).  Consider  a  ball  k  composed 
of  any  material  enclosed  in  a  hollow  vessel,  opaque  to  radiation  of  all 
wave-lengths,  and  uniformly  heated  to  any  given  temperature.  The 
ball  emits  in  unit  time  the  total  radiation  E,  while  there  falls  upon  it  from 
the  walls  in  the  same  time  the  amount  e,  of  which  the  fraction  Ae  is 
absorbed.  Since  by  Carnot's  principle  the  temperature  cannot  change, 
the  amount  of  radiation  emitted  by  the  ball  must  equal  the  amount 
absorbed,  as  E  =  Ae.  If  the  ball  is  made  of  a  conglomerate  of  different 
substances,  some  parts  of  its  surface  may  absorb  more  strongly  than 
others.  Suppose  we  rotate  the  ball :  the  amount  of  energy  €  falling  upon 
it  will  only  be  changed  by  an  infinitely  small  amount,  since  only  the  part 
of  the  radiation  which  came  originally  from  the  body,  and  is  reflected 
back  from  the  walls,  can  be  responsible  for  the  change  :  the  amount  of 
this  which  falls  across  the  body  is  of  course  very  small.  If,  however, 
the  radiation  from  the  walls  is  not  uniform,  i.e.  if  it  has  especial  states 
of  polarization,  or  is  more  intense  in  certain  directions  than  in  others, 
the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  body  would  be  changed  by  its 
rotation.  If,  for  example,  the  rotation  brought  a  strongly  absorbing 
surface  element  into  the  path  of  an  especially  intense  ray  coming  from 
the  wall,  the  absorption  of  heat  would  be  increased. 

The  equation  E  =  Ae  shows,  however,  that  this  is  impossible ;  there- 
fore the  radiation  in  the  hollow  vessel  has  similar  properties  in  every 
direction. 

The  total  radiation  e  is  made  up  of  waves  of  all  possible  lengths 
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between  0  and  ao .     Call  ex  the  radiant  energy  comprised  between  the 
limits  k  and  X  +  dk,  then 


J    exdX. 


Further,  let  A^  be  the  absorption  coefficient  of  k  for  waves  of  length 
X :  the  total  absorbed  energy  is  then 

Ae=\   Axe^dk, 


or  E=\   Axexdk. 


< 


Now  let  K  be  brought  into  another  hollow  vessel  of  different  material 
but  at  the  same  temperature.  The  emission  of  k  remains  the -same, 
also  its  absorption  coefficient  Ax,  for  waves  of  the  designated  length. 

If  in  the  present  case  the  radiation  e^x  which  falls  upon  k  is  different 
from  ex  (in  the  previous  case),  we  should  have 

Axexdk  =      Axe^xdk, 

Since,  however.  Ax  is  quite  independent  of  ex  the  above  equation  can 
only  hold  if 

By  comparing  this  with  E  =  Ae  we  see  at  once  that  the  radiation  e 
is  equal  to  that  which  k  would  emit  if  it  were  perfectly  absorbing,  i.e. 
if  A  =  l.  This  shows  us  that  the  radiation  within  a  hollow  vessel 
heated  to  a  uniform  temperature  is  independent  of  the  material  and 
shape  of  the  vessel,  and  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  radiation 
emitted  by  a  perfectly  absorbing  body  at  the  same  temperature. 

Consider  now  the  radiant  energy  which  a  surface  element  ds.  of  the 
body  K  sends  to  the  distant  surface  element  ds2  of  the  vessel.  We  will 
define  the  emission  coefficient  ^^  of  k  as  the  single  radiation  Exdk^ 
which  in  unit  time  reaches  ds.^  from  ds^.  This  radiation  has  a 
wave-length  A  and  any  state  of  polarization.  In  a  hollow  vessel  of 
uniform  temperature,  ds^  gives  out  a  radiation  similar  to  that  of  a  black 
body  at  the  same  temperature.  The  total  energy  of  wave-length  A  and 
of  a  given  state  of  polarization  which  reaches  dso  from  ds^  is  therefore 
exd,  if  ex  is  the  emission  coefficient  of  a  black  body  under  similar 
conditions. 

We  thus  have  ex=^Ex+  Gx  if  we  define  Gxdk  as  the  energy  of  wave- 
length A,  and  of  a  definite  state  of  polarization,  which,  coming 
originally  from  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  transmitted  by,  or  reflected 
from,  the  body  /c,  reaches  ds2  from  dsy 

We  must  now  determine  the  value  of  Gx  and  substitute  it  in  the 
above  equation.  The  radiation  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel 
which  reaches  d^Sg  by  reflection  or  refraction  from  ds^  is  equal  to  the 
amount  which,  leaving  ds2,  reaches  the  inner  surface  by  way  of  dsy  Of 
all  the  waves  of  length  A  which  leave  ds^  the  amount  reaching  ds^  in 
unit  time  is  exdk,  of  which  an  amount  equal  to  Axexdk  is  absorbed, 
while  the  remainder  {l-Ax)ex'^k  are  in  part  reflected  and  in  part 
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transmitted,  and  pass  off  to  the  inner  wall  again.     This  remainder  it 
«qual  to  Gxd\,  and  substituting  the  value  Gx  =  (l-  ^a)^a  ^^  ^^^  eqmtioo 

gives  us  ^x  =  ^x  +  (1  -  ^a)<5x 

or  Ej,  =  A^ex^ 

an  equation  which  expresses  KirchhofTs  law,  showing  that  the  emission 

coefficient  of  any  substance  for  any  given  wave-length,  divided  by  its 

absorption  coefficient  for  the  same  value  of  A,  is  equal  to  the  emission 

coefficient  of  a  perfectly  black  body,  for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  ^ 

represents  the  latter  quantity. 

That  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  from  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow 
vessel  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  material  can  be  shown  bv 
placing  a  fragment  of  decorated  china  in  a  porcelain  crucible  heated 
over  a  Bunsen  burner.  If  the  cover  of  the  crucible  is  put  on,  a  smaU 
opening  being  left  through  which  the  interior  can  be  viewed,  and 
tne  flame  of  a  second  burner  be  directed  upon  it,  so  as  to  bring  the 
whole  to  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  the  decorations  on  the  china  will 
be  quite  invisible,  the  radiations  from  them  being  equal  to  the  radiation 
from  the  rest  of  the  surface.  As  we  have  seen,  ii  the  china  is  heated  in 
the  open  air  the  dark  portions  radiate  more  strongly,  the  design 
appearing  brighter  than  the  background.  The  cause  of  the  equality  in 
the  case  of  an  enclosed  radiator  can  be  very  simply  stated.  The 
radiation  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  emitted  and  the  reflected,  the  latter 
coming  from  the  heated  walls.  Dark  portions  of  the  material  emit 
more  powerfully  than  white  portions,  since  their  power  of  absorption  is 
greater ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  reflect  scarcely  any  of  the  radiation 
from  the  walls.  The  white  portions,  which  emit  feebly,  reflect 
powerfully,  and,  owing  to  the  proportionality  between  emission  and 
absorption,  a  perfect  balance  is  secured. 

This  principle  is  now  made  use  of  in  experiments  pertaining  to 
radiation.  In  studying  the  nature  of  the  radiation  of  perfectly 
absorbing  bodies  as  a  ninction  of  temperature,  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  make  use  of  an  electrically  heated  strip  of  platinum  with  a 
smoked  surface.  Such  a  radiator  cannot,  however,  be  broiight  to  a 
high  temperature,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon.  For  high 
temperature  work  it  was  customary  to  coat  the  strip  with  platinum- 
black,  or  copper  oxide. 

Such  radiators  cannot  be  regarded  as  perfect,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  heated  hollow  chamber  is  almost  exclusively  used,  the  radiation 
to  be  examined  escaping  through  a  small  hole. 

The  Perfect  Black  Radiator. — While  the  principle  that  the  radiation 
within  a  closed  space  at  a  uniform  temperature  is  identical  with  the 
radiation  of  a  perfectly  black  body  had  been  recognized  for  many  years, 
Wien  and  Lummer  {IVied,  Ann.^  56,  page  451,  1895)  were  the  first  to 
actually  prepare  radiators  acting  on  this  principle,  and  make  use  of 
them  in  experimental  work. 

For  studying  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  at  low  temperatures 
and  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  the  radiation,  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  brass,  blackened  on  the  inside,  can  be  used.  The 
•cylinder  is  provided  with  a  small  aperture,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  steam 
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jacket,  or  embedded  in  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium  nitrate,  and 
the  whole  packed  in  felt  The  smaller  the  size  of  the  hole  in  com- 
parison to  the  internal  capacity  of  the  cylinder,  the  more  nearly  does 
the  emerging  radiation  compare  with  that  of  an  ideal  black  body. 
For  high  temperature  work  a  cylinder  of  platinum  or  porcelain, 
electricallv  heated,  can  be  employed,  or  even  a  hollow  iron  ball  heated 
in  a  gas  ramace.  Kayser  has  proposed  a  very  simple  device,  which, 
though  superior  to  an  electrically  heated  strip  of  blackened  platinum,  is 
not  as  good  as  a  hollow  vessel.  Two  strips  of  platinum,  one  provided 
with  a  narrow  slit,  are  mounted  opposite  to  one  another  and  heated  to 
the  same  temperature  by  a  current.  The  principle  is  of  coiu'se  the 
sarae  as  that  of  the  device  just  considered. 

Paschen  {Wied.  Ann.,  60,  page  719,  1897)  has  proposed  still  another 
•device.  A  glowing  carbon  filament  is  mounted  at  the  center  of  a 
hollowed  silvered  sphere.  Assuming  the  silver  to  reflect  all  of  the 
energy,  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  hollow  vessel  having  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  carbon  filament.  The  radiation  escapes  as  before  through  a 
small  hole.  This  same  device  has  been  applied  to  the  bolometer,  the 
■absorbing  strip  bein^  mounted  at  the  center  of  a  hollow  spherical 
chamber  silvered  on  the  inside.  All  radiation  not  absorbed  at  once  by 
the  bolometer  is  returned  to  it  by  the  reflecting  surface.  In  this  way 
it  18  possible  to  prepare  a  perfectly  black  bolometer. 

Eqnilibriiim  between  Sadiation  and  Material  Bodies. — In  the 
•deduction  of  the  remaining  laws  of  radiation  we  shall  employ  largely  a 
-conception  due  to  BartoHi,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  carried  out 
experimentally,  leads  to  important  laws  which  can  be  verified  in  other 
ways.  The  idea  in  brief  is  to  apply  the  principles  of  thermo-dynamics 
to  radiation,  performing  a  cyclical  process  similar  to  Camot's  cycle, 
employing  vibrating  ether  instead  of  a  gas  as  the  working  substance. 

The  radiation  within  a  hollow  vessel  can  only  be  in  equilibrium  with 
the  walls  or  with  bodies  in  the  interior,  when  it  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  radiation  emitted  by  the  walls  or  the  bodies  contained  within 
the  vessel. 

To  get  an  idea  of  exactly  what  we  mean  by  equilibrium  between 
radiation  and  a  material  body  we  will  consider  the  following  case : 

Suppose  we  have  a  hollow  vessel  the  walls  of  which  are  perfect 
reflectors,  which  contains  only  ether.  If  we  fill  this  cavity  with  mono- 
•chromatic  radiation,  say  that  of  the  sodium  flame,  by  opening  a  door 
in  the  wall  and  allowing  the  light  to  enter,  which,  of  course,  can  be 
-done  perfectly  well  in  theory,  the  radiation  will,  if  we  close  the  door, 
be  reflected  back  and  forth  within  the  vessel  for  ever.  It  will  neither 
^hanse  in  intensity  nor  alter  its  wave-length ;  in  other  words,  it  is  in 
•eqnihbrium  with  the  reflecting  walls.  We  shall  now  prove  that  a 
perfect  reflector  is  the  only  body  with  which  this  radiation  can  be  in 
^uilibrium,  with  the  exception  of  the  flame  which  originally  emitted 
the  light.  Suppose  we  introduce  a  small  fragment  of  absorbing  matter 
within  the  cavity  of  the  reflecting  vessel.  It  will  immediately  absorb 
the  monochromatic  sodium  radiation  as  fast  as  this  radiation  falls  upon 
it^  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  monochromatic  waves  will 
liave  vanished  completely.  The  temperature  of  the  absorbing  body 
will  be  slightly  elevated,  and  it  will  emit  long  heatrwaves,  the  energy 
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being  distributed  over  a  wide  range  of  wave-lengths,  the  raiifie  and 
distnbution  depending  on  the  temperature  of  the  body.  This  radiatiQii 
will  now  fill  the  cavity  in  place  of  the  sodium  radiation,  and  it  will  be 
in  equilibrium  with  the  absorbing  body,  ie.  a  permanent  state  ii 
speedily  reached,  after  which  there  is  no  nirther  change. 

Pressure  of  Radiation. — The  radiation  within  the  vessel  exerts  s 
pressure  upon  the  walls  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  absorbing  bodj. 
As  we  are  to  make  use  of  this  pressure  in  the  derivation  of  laws  it  wul 
be  well  to  investigate  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

Maxwell,  in  his  electro-mametic  theory,  showed  that  radiation 
must  exert  a  pressure  when  it  &lls  upon  a  reflecting  or  absorbing 
surface.  As  this  pressure  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  laws  ct 
radiation  have  been  built,  we  will  briefly  consider  the  phenomenon. 

Maxwell  showed  that  when  plane  electro-magnetic  waves  fisdl  in 
a  normal  direction  upon  a  perfectly  absorbing  surfifice,  the  pressure 
exerted  on  unit  area  is  equal  to  the  energy  contained  in  unit  volume  of 
the  vibrating  medium. 

That  a  pressure  is  exerted  by  heat  (or  light)  waves  may  be  proven 
by  making  use  of  the  idea  of  Bartolli.    Consider  a  cylinder,  composed  (/ 

some  material  which  reflects  perfectly,  closed  at  the 
ends  by  black  plates  at  temperatures  T^>T^  (Pig. 
295).  Introduce  a  screen  S^  made  also  of  a  reflecting 
material,  which  divides  the  cylinder  into  two  com- 
partments. The  body  at  temperature  T^  will  fill 
the  upper  compartment  with  radiation  of  enei^ 
corresponding  to  its  temperature.  T^  (at  a  lower 
temperature),  will  fill  the  lower  compartment  witJi 
radiant  energy  of  less  density.  Let  B  represent  a 
movable  reflecting  diaphragm,  provided  with  a  sliding^ 
Fig.  295.  door,  which,  when  open,  allows  the  energy  from  Tj 

to  fill  the  middle  compartment.  Now  close  the  door 
and  raise  the  diaphragm  or  piston.  The  volume  of  the  middle  com- 
partment is  decreased,  and  the  density  of  the  radiant  energy  "trapped'* 
within  it  is  increased.  On  removing  the  screen  S  laterally,  which  we 
can  do  without  performing  work,  the  diaphragm  will  drive  the  radiant 
energy  above  it  into  the  body  Ty  We  have  thus  taken  energy  (or  heat) 
from  a  body  at  low  temperature  and  carried  it  to  one  of  high  temperature, 
which  by  the  second  principle  of  thormo-dynamics  is  impossible,  unless 
mechanical  work  is  done  in  the  operation.  This  work  can  only  have 
resulted  from  the  overcoming  of  a  pressure  exerted  upon  the  diaphragm, 
the  vibrating  medium  resisting  compression  in  the  same  way  that  a  gas 
does.  This  pressure  becomes  greater  as  the  volume  is  diminished 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  energy  density.  In  the  case  of  the  com- 
pression of  a  gas,  the  molecules  rebound  from  the  moving  piston  with 
increased  velocity,  consequently  the  force  of  each  blow,  and  the  number 
of  blows  per  second,  are  increased. 

In  the  case  of  compressed  radiation  the  mechanism  is  not  so  easy  to 
follow ;  as  we  shall  see  presently,  reflection  from  a  moving  diaphragm 
decreases  the  wave-length  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  distance 
through  which  the  diaphragm  moves  (provided  the  rest  of  the  vessel  i* 
reflecting).     This  means  that  the  number  of  waves  which  strike  it  per 
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aiecond  will  he  increased.  The  amplitude,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
remains  the  same,  and  the  increase  of  energy  density  is  due  solely  to 
the  fact  that  more  waves  are  present  in  unit  length  of  the  train  after 
the  compression  than  existed  before  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm. 
Such  a  process  as  that  described  above  cannot  even  be  approximately 
realized  experimentally.  It  is  no  less  valuable  however,  as  our 
inability  to  carry  it  out  is  due  solely  to  mechanical  difficulties  and  our 
inability  to  obtain  a  substance  which  reflects  perfectly. 

An  admirable  treatment  of  the  mechanical  pressure  of  radiation  has 
been  given  by  Larmor  {EncycL  Brit.,  vol.  32,  "  Radiation  ").  Consider 
a  wave  train  travelling  along  the  z  axis  incident  upon  a  perfect 
reflector,  which  is  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a  velocity 
V,     The  displacement  in  the  incident  wave  train  is 

^  —  a  cos  m(j;  +  c/) 
and  in  the  reflected  train 

^  =  a'cosw'(aj-c/). 

The  position  of  the  reflector  at  time  /  is  given  by 

x  —  vt. 

The  disturbance  does  not  travel  into  the  reflector,  and  must  therefore 
be  annulled  at  its  surface.  Thus  when  a;  =  v^  we  must  have  ^  +  ^  =  0. 
This  gives  us  a  =  -a'  and  m' (c -v)  =  m{c-\- v). 

The  amplitude  of  the  reflected  disturbance  is  therefore  equal  to  that 

of  the  incident  one,  while  the  wave-length  is  altered  in  the  ratio or 

1  _ :!.  approx.,  when  -  is  small. 
c  c 

The  energy  of  the  wave-train  is  half  potential  and  half  kinetic,  and 
is  given  by  the  integration  oip(^\  along  the  train,  in  which  p  =  density. 

In  the  reflected  train  it  is  therefore  augmented,  when  equal  lengths 

(C  4-  V\  ^ 
)  ,  but  the  length   of  the  train  is 

diminished  by  the  reflection  in  the  ratio This  increase  in  energy 

c  —  v 

per  unit  time  can  arise  only  from  work, done  by  the  advancing  reflector 

against  pressure  due  to  the  radiation.     The  pressure  per  unit  surface 

2 
Qiust  therefore  be  equal  to  the  fraction       -  of  the  energy  in  the  length 

c  + 1?  of  the  incident  wave  train  :  thus  it  is  the  fraction  -= — ^  of  the 

c^  +  v^ 

total  density  of  energy  in  front  of  the  reflector  belonging  to  both  the 

incident  and  reflected  trains. 

When  V  is  small  compared  with  c  this  makes  the  pressure  equal  to 

the  density  of  the  vibrational  energy,  in  accordance  with  Maxwell's 

<)lectro-dynamic  formula. 

The  pressure  due  to  light  was,  for  a  long  time,  sought  for  in  vain. 

The  disturbing  effects  of  "  radiometric  action,"  or  the  reaction  pressure 

of  gas  molecmes  rebounding  from  the  surface  heated  by  the  radiation, 

P.O.  2  G 
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completely  masked  the  very  small  effect  wliich  waa  looked  for.  At 
early  as  1754  an  attempt  was  made  by  De  Mairan  aod  Du  Fay  to  detert 
the  pressure  of  light.  This  was  of  course  in  the  days  of  the  o(Hptucalir 
theory,  and  the  looked-for  pressure  was  that  due  to  the  ftrreat  of  tlie 
flying  corpuscles.  Fresnel,  Zollner,  Bartolli,  and  Crookes  alao  seanbHl 
in  vain  for  evidences  of  the  pressure,  the  experiments  of  the  latter, 
however,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  the  radiometer.  The  prexon 
was  first  observed  by  Lebedew  in  1900  (,Kapp.  prit  tat  Ctmgrea  de  Phft, 
2,  133,  Paris,  1900)  and  by  Nichols  and  Hull  independently  at  about 
the  same  time.  Though  the  latter  investigators  were  anticipated  hj 
Lebedew  by  some  months,  their  investigation  was  conducted  with 
greater  care,  and  the  errors  due  to  gas  action  were  more  carefiiUf 
eliminated. 

EzperimentB  of  Nichols  and  Hall.' — The  inability  of  previous  ob- 
servers to  measure  the  pressure  due  to  radiation  was  due  to  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  separating  the  effect  from  the  so-called  "radiometer" 
action.  Thin  vanes  were  employed  to  detect  the  pressure,  and  tie 
radiation  warmed  the  side  on  which  it  fell.  When  such  a  conditiui 
exists  the  gas  exerts  a  greater  pressure  on  the  warm  than  on  the  cold 
side,  and  in  general  this  pressure  is  vastly  greater  than  the  true 
radiation  pressure. 

Nichols  and  Hull  finally  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  gas  action  by 
employing  a  suspended  vane  made  of  two  circular  discs  of  thin  gla» 
silvered  on  one  side.  By  employing  a.  reflecting  surface  the  pressure  i* 
double  that  exerted  upon  a  black  surface,  and  the  heating  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  By  measuring  the  deflections  when  the  glass  and 
silver  Bides  were  illuminated  in  succession  the  gas  action  could  be 
calculated,  for  the  silver  surface  is  the  one  heated  in  both  instances. 
This  IB  due  to  the  fact  that  the  radiation,  before  its  impact  upon  the 
vane,  has  passed  through  a  number  of  lenses  and  plates  of  glass,  and  ii 
consequently  robbed  by  absorption  of  all  rays  capable  of  heating  » 
glass  surface  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  when  the  radiation  falls 
upon  the  glass  surface  the  gas  pi^ssure  and  the  light  pressure  are 
opposed,  while  when  the  silver  surface  is  illumi- 
nated they  act  together,  i.e.  in  the  same  direction. 
Larger  deflections  are  of  course  observed  in  the 
latter  case  than  in  the  former.  To  still  further 
eliminate  ga»  action,  the  ballistic  method  was 
adopted ;  it  had  been  observed  that  some  seconds' 
or  even  minutes'  exposure  to  the  radiation  were 
required  before  the  gas  pressure  reached  its  maxi' 
mum,  while  the  radiation  pressure  is  of  course 
instantaneous.  Very  short  exposure,  were  con- 
sequently given,  and  the  ballistic  deflection  of  the 
vnne  was  observed  by  means  of  a  mirror  and  scale. 
Fio  20e  ^y  ""  elaborate  series  of  experiments  the  in- 

vestigators determined  the  most  suitable  pressure 
for  the  air  m  the  chamber  in  which  the  vane  was  suspended,  the 
pressure,  in  other  woi-ds,  at  which  the  gas  action  waa  at  a  minimum. 

'Proc.Am.  .^carf.,  imyiii.,  April  1003;  PAy*  £er.,  liii.  293,  [1901]. 
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■  This  pressure  proved  to  be  about  16mms.  of  mercury.    After  measur- 
^  ing  the  value  of  the  radiation  pressure,  the  energy  of  the  radiation 

■  was  determined,  by  allowing  it  to  fall  upon  a  blackened  silver  disc. 
*  The  rise  of  temperature  of   the    disc    was    determined   by    means 

■  of  iron-constantan  thermo- junctions  imbedded    in    the    disc.     From 
i  these    energy    measurements    the    pressure    to    be     expected     was 

m:  ealculated. 

The  radiation   employed  was  that  of  an  arc-lamp,  either  with  or 
i  without  absorbing  screens.     After  correcting  for  all  possible  sources 
^  of  error,  the  following  values  were  obtained : 


RadiatioD. 

Pressure  in  10"* 
d3mes  observed. 

Pressure  calculated  from 
energy  measurements. 

Through  air  only 
Throngh  red  glass 
Throngh  water  cell 

7-01  ±02 
6-94  ±02 
6 -52  ±03 

7  05  ±-03 
6 -86  ±03 
6-48  ±-04 

These  experiments  can  be  regarded  as  establishing  in  a  quantitative 
manner  the  existence  of  the  Maxwell-Bartolli  pressure,  which  measured 
in  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  is  equal  to  the  energy  contained  in  unit  volume  of 
the  radiation.  A  reflecting  surface  doubles  the  energy  density  in  the 
medium  in  front  of  it  by  superposing  the  reflected^  beam  upon  the 
incident. 

The  gas  action  was  subsequently  eliminated  by  Hull  (Phys,  Bev,, 
May,  1905)  by  enclosing  the  reflecting  and  absorbing  surfaces  in  thin 
glass  cells,  as  proposed  in  the  earlier  paper.  The  silvered  side  of  a 
thin  cover  glass  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  blackened  side  of 
a  similar  glass,  and  the  whole  enclosed  by 
means  of  two  other  thin  glasses  as  shown 
in  Fig.  297.  Two  cells  of  this  description 
were  mounted  upon   opposite   ends  of  a  Fio.  297. 

torsion  arm  suspended  in  a  receiver  from 

which  the  air  could  be  removed.  When  the  light  falls  upon  the 
blackened  surface  and  is  absorbed,  the  temperatures  of  the  two  outer 
glass  surfaces  of  the  cell  are  the  same,  since  they  are  separated  from 
the  heated  surface  by  equal  thicknesses  of  glass  and  air.  The  gas 
action  should  therefore  be  equal  on  the  two  surfaces.  Any  gas  action 
occurring  within  the  cell  will  produce  no  eff'ect,  owing  to  the  equality  of 
action  and  reaction.  Hull  found  that  the  ratio  of  the  deflections 
obtained  when  the  silvered  and  blackened  surfaces  were  illuminated  in 
succession,  agreed  with  the  calculated  ratio  to  within  2  %,  showing  that 
the  "radiometer"  action  had  been  practically  eliminatea. 

T^ugential  Oomponent  of  Radiation  Pressure. — An  interesting  ex- 
periment was  described  by  Poynting  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1904,  in  which  gas  action  is  completely  eliminated. 

When  radiation  is  incident  upon  an  absorbing  surface  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  pressure  has  a  component  parallel  to  the  surface.  In  the 
case  of  a  reflecting  surface  this  tangential  force  cannot  be  detected,  since 
the  incident  and  reflected  beam  give  rise  to  equal  and  opposite  forces 
parallel  to  the  surface.     The  magnitude  of  the  force,  when  E  is  the 
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energy  density,  /n  the  fraction  reflected,  and  a  the  angle  of  incidence,  is 
given  by 

F=|(l-^)8in2a. 

The  existence  and  magnitude  of  the  force  was  observed  with  die 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  298.     Two  thin  glass  discs  were  mounted  oo 

the  ends  of  a  fine  glass  rod,  the  system  being 
suspended  bv  a  quartz  fibre  in  a  brass  box 
provided  with  glass  windows.  One  of  the  dim 
was  silvered,  the  other  blackened,  and  the 
pressure  within  the  case  was  reduced  to  1  cm. 
Sunlight,  or  the  beam  from  an  arc  lamp,  was 

§      directed  against  the  black  disc  at  an  angle  of 
45°.     Gas  action  due  to  heating  wiU  give  rise 
FiQ.  298.  to  a  pressure' normal  to  the  surface,  but  there 

will  be  no  tendency  to  rotate  the  suspended 
system.  The  tangential  component  of  the  radiation  pressure  on  the 
other  hand  will  produce  a  deflection,  the  ma^itude  of  which  can  be 
read  with  a  mirror  and  scale.  E  was  calcukted  from  the  observed 
deflection,  and  was  found  to  be  5*8 .  10"*^  dynes,  while  a  direct  measure- 
ment of  ^,  by  the  heating  of  a  silver  plate,  gave  the  value  6*5 .  lO"*. 

The  StefBJi-Boltzmann  Law. — An  empirical  law  was  deduced  bv 
Stefan  from  observations  made  by  other  observers  on  the  intensity  of 
the  total  radiation  from  bodies  at  different  temperatures.  The  law 
states  that  the  complete  emission  S  of  n  black  body  is  proportional  to 
the  fourth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature  T,  or 

S=aT\ 
in  which  a  is  a  constant. 

This  same  law  was  subsequently  deduced  from  theoretical  considera 
tions  by  Boltzmann  {Wied.  Ann.,  22,  p.  291,  1884),  who  availed  himself 
of  the  ingenious  conception  by  which  Bartolli  proved  that  radiation 
must  exert  a  pressure.  Consider  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  unit  cross  section,  the  walls 
of  which  are  black,  and  of  infinitely  small  ^ 
heat  capacity.  The  ends  of  the  cylinder 
are  also  black,  but  of  infinitely  large  heat 
capacity.  Within  the  cylinder  is  a  friction- 
less  black  piston,  in  contact  with  the  left- 
hand  end  plate  of  the  cylinder,  which  has 

an  absolute  temperature  7'^.  The  opposite  end  plate  has  a  lower 
temperature  T  (Fig.  299).  The  radiant  energy  exerts  a  pressure  on 
the  piston,  which  in  the  case  of  plane-waves  parallel  to  the  surface  is 
ecjual  to  the  radiant  energy  in  unit  volume  of  the  ether.  Let  ^  (D  I* 
the  energy  in  unit  volume.  Since  the  energy  is  travelling  in  all  possible 
directions,  the  pressure  on  unit  surface  will  not  be  \?(r)  but  |^(B 
(Compare  with  the  calculation  of  the  pressure  due  to  molecules  moving 
in  all  directions,  in  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.)  ^  We  have  then 
?j4^(r)=/(7'),  the  pressure  at  temperature  T. 

Now  let  the  piston  move  forward  a  distance  a,  under  the  influence  of 
the  pressure  of  the  radiant  energy  coming  from  the  hfgh  temperature 


Fig.  299. 


I 
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plate  Tf^.  The  heat  energy  leaving  Tq  is  partly  spent  in  doing  the 
work  of(TQ)  on  the  piston,  and  partly  in  filling  up  the  volume  *'  a " 
with  nuliant  energy.  This  process  obviously  corresponds  to  the 
isothermic  expansion  of  the  Carnot  cycle,  the  filling  of  the  space  a 
with  energy  corresponding  to  the  heating  of  the  gas.  The  amount  of 
heat  which  leaves  the  plate  Tq  is  al^iTT^  4-/(^0)]. 

We  will  now  introduce  a  screen  impervious  to  heat  immediately  in 
firont  of  r.,  which  prevents  further  radiation  into  the  space  to  the  left 
of  the  piston.  This  corresponds  to  placing  the  cylinder  in  Carnot's 
cycle  upon  an  insulating  stand.  The  pressure  to  the  left  of  the  piston 
is  greater  than  that  to  the  right,  owing  to  the  higher  temperature  of 
the  plate  which  filled  this  portion  of  the  cylinder  with  radiation.  The 
piston  will  therefore  move  forward  until  the  energy  per  unit  volume  is 
the  same  on  both  sides.  Allowing  this  adiabatic  expansion  to  take 
place  we  have «?[(«  + a;) ^T]  =  -f(T)dx,  the  characteristic  equation  for  an 
Mliabatic  process  (see  any  Thermodynamics).  In  this  expression  T  is 
jf  course  variable.  During  this  process  the  volume  to  the  right  of  the 
piston  has  been  still  further  diminished,  and  an  amount  of  heat  energy 
represented  by  {a-¥x)[^(T)+f{2')]  due  to  diminishing  the  volume  and 
work  done  enters  the  plate  at  temperature  2\ 

Since  the  process  is  reversible  we  have  by  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics, 

{a  +  x)[^{T)+f{T)]  _ a[^(T,)+f(T,)]  _  „ 

T  ~  To 

In  which  z  and  T  are  variables. 

Writing  (a  +  z)  [^(T)  +/(r)]  =  CT, 

>r,  for  simplicity,  (a  +  a;)  (^  +/)  =  CT, 

{^  ^f)d(a  +  a;)  +  (a  +  a:)rf*  +/=  («  +  y+/),fr, 

knd  subtracting,     ^rf(o  +  «;)  +  («  +  x)^  =  -fdx     (adiabatic  equation) 

Sives  us  {a^x)df^  (fLt^K^lZ)^^, 

>r,  inserting  the  (7)  which  we  omitted  above, 

'ir{T)dT-¥f{T)dT=^  Tdf(T). 
Substituting  for  f{T)  its  equivalent  value  ^^(7) 
pves  ^'ir(T)dT=r^Td'ir(T), 

d^(T)^dT 

Proof  of  Ste&n's  Law. — The  law  was  first  deduced  empirically  from 
observations  miKie  on  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  blackened  thermometer 
»ulb. 

Lummen  and  Pringsheim  {Wied.  Ann.y  63,  page  395,  1897)  proved 
he  law  over  a  range  of  temperatures  included  between   100"   and 
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1300'  C.  bv  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  from  a  hoBow 
chamber  (black  body)  by  means  of  the  bolometer. 

The  constant  a  has  been  determined  in  absohite  measure  by  Kurlbami 
(JFied.  Ann,,  65,  p.  746, 1898),  who  heated  the  bolometer  atrip  (screened 
from  the  radiation)  by  means  of  an  electric  current  of  known  c^^'^^ 
to  the  same  temperature  to  which  it  was  raised  by  the  radiation.  ih» 
radiation  was  thus  determined  in  absolute  units  by  calculating  the 
Joule  heat  developed  by  the  current.     The  value  found  was 

a  =  1-71 .  10-5 -5^  =  0-408. 10-12 S^'  ^\ 

sec.  sec. 

Optical  Psrrometers. — Various  types  of  pyrometers  have  been  designed 

for  measuring  high  temperatures  by 
optical  methcSs.  Fury's  instrument  is 
based  upon  the  law  of  total  radiatioD. 

XD ^^^       ^t  consists  of  a  telescope  with  a  fluorite 

objective,  in  the  focus  of  which  m 
mounted  a  sensitive  thermo-couple  as 
shown  in  Fig.  300.  To  use  the  instru- 
ment one  has  only  to  point  it  at  the 
object,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
Fio.  300.  to  be  measured,  e,g,  the  interior  of  a 

blast-furnace,  and  focus  the  image  upon 
the  thermo-j unction  by  means  of  the  eye-piece,  which  is  moved  with 
the  latter  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion  wheel  at  B.  The  tem- 
peratures are  read  with  a  galvanometer. 

Other  optical  photometers  have  been  devised,  based  upon  the  laws 
which  we  are  about  to  study. 

Temperature  of  the  Sun. — The  sun's  temperature  has  been  computed 
by  measuring  the  total  radiation.  Assuming  the  solar  disc  to  be  a 
black  body,  and  taking  for  the  value  of  the  solar  constant  3  gr.  caL  per 
minute  the  computed  temperature  comes  out  a  trifle  over  6000*. 

Change  in  the  Spectrum  of  a  Black  Body  with  the  Temperatoie. 
Wien's  Laws. — Making  use  of  a  conception  similar  to  the  one  by  means 
of  which  Boltzmann  deduced  Stefan  s  law,  but  extending  it  by  the 
introduction  of  the  consideration  of  the  change  in  wave-length  which 
occurs  when  radiation  is  reflected  from  a  moving  mirror,  Wien  {Wid. 
Ann.,  4G,  p.  633;  52,  p.  132)  arrived  at  a  formula  which  expressed 
the  change  in  the  spectrum  of  a  heated  black  body  with  its  absolute 
temperature.  As  is  well  known,  when  a  solid  or  liquid  is  heated  the 
longer  heat-waves  appear  first,  then  red  light,  and  finally  at  still  higher 
temperatures  the  violet  and  ultra-violet.  If  we  measure  the  energy  at 
different  points  in  the  spectrum  with  the  bolometer  and  plot  these 
values  as  ordi nates,  with  the  wave-lengths  as  abscissae,  we  obtain  the 
energy  curve  for  the  emission  at  the  temperature  in  question.  The 
maximum  of  this  curve  moves  towards  the  region  of  the  shorter  waves 
as  the  temperature  is  increased,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  the  hei«:ht 
of  every  ordinate;  in  other  words,  the  curve  does  not  move  bodily 
down  the  spectrum.  It  seems  very  remarkable  that  the  form  and 
position  of  this  curve  can  be  determined  by  considering  merely  the 
motion  of  reflecting  pistons  moving  in  a  closed  cylinder,  the  ends  of 
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which  radiate  at  different  temperatures.     This,  however,  is  precisely 

what  was  done  by   Wien,  whose  treatment  we  will   now  consider. 

Consider  a  cylinder  of  unit  cross-section,  the  walls  of  which  reflect 

diffusively  all  of  the  incident  energy,  while  the  ends  are  composed  of 

black   material,  of  infinite  heat  capacity,  at  temperatures  T^  and  T^ 

{T2>T^y    The  cylinder  is  divided  into 

three    compartments    by     means     of 

movable  pistons  composed  of  perfectly 

reflecting  material  and  furnished  with      y 

openings  which  can  be  closed  by  means 

of  trapKioors.     At  the  beginning  we 

have  things  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig. 

^1  and  the  perfect  radiator  2\  fills  Fig.  801. 

up  compartments  1  and  2  with  radiant 

energy,  of  density  ^(T^).     The  density  in  compartment  3  is  greater, 

namely  ^(^A 

The  trap-door  is  now  closed  and  the  partition  moved  towards  3,  a 
distance  ^,  such  that  the  radiation  in  2  has  the  same  density  as  that 
in  3.  The  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  is  now  the  same  in 
•compartments  2  and  3,  since,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  there  would  of 
necessity  be  rays  of  a  certain  wave-length  A  in  compartment  3,  which 
have  a  greater  energy  density  than  the  waves  of  corresponding  A  in 
compartment  2.  This  being  the  case,  we  could  cover  the  opening  in  the 
moving  plate  with  a  screen  composed  of  some  material  transparent  to 
waves  of  this  particular  length,  but  reflecting  all  others.  On  opening 
the  trapdoor  more  energy  would  pass  from  3  to  2  than  passed  back  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  the  density  in  2  would  become  greater. 
On  closing  the  door  and  removing  the  screen,  the  plate  would  be 
moved  to  the  right  until  the  pressure  became  equal  on  both  sides, 
liimishing  an  amount  of  work  A.  A  small  amount  of  heat  leaves  the 
black  body  at  temperature  Tg  in  the  form  of  radiation  of  wave- 
length X,  to  restore  the  original  condition.  This  heat  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  work  A,  The  trap-door  is  now  opened  and  the  plate  brought 
back  to  its  original  position,  no  work  being  required. 

The  door  is  now  closed,  and  the  plate  which  separates  1  and  2  is 
driven  back  to  its  original  position  (distance  dx),  by  which  the  work 
18  gained  which  was  originally  spent  in  moving  the  plate  through  the 
distance  dx.  If  we  now  open  the  door  in  the  plate,  we  have  the  original 
estate  of  things,  the  body  at  temperature  T  neither  having  given  up  nor 
received  heat,  while  the  other  body  at  temperature  To  has  given  up 
heat  corresponding  to  the  amount  which  passed  through  the  selectively 
transparent  screen,  and  furnished  the  work  A.  By  the  second  law 
of  thermo-dynamics  work  cannot  be  derived  by  a  cyclic  process  in 
the  case  in  which  a  single  reservoir  gives  up  heat  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  of  it  is  transformed  into  work. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  when  the  energy  density  is  the  same  in 
compartments  2  and  3,  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  is  also 
the  same. 

Going  back  now  to  the  main  part  of  the  problem.  The  motion  of  the 
piston  which  condensed  the  energy  in  2  until  it  had  the  same  density 
as  that  in  3,  is  accompanied  by  a  shortening  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
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reflected  energy,  for  a  moving  mirror  will,  by  Doppler's  principle,  alter 
the  lengths  of  all  waves  incident  upon  it.  Though  the  shortening  dependt 
on  the  velocity  of  the  mirror,  in  the  present  case  it  depends  only  upon 
the  total  distance  through  which  the  mirror  moves.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rays  are  repeatedly  reflected  from  the  mirror,  and  if  the 
mirror  moves  with  slow  velocity  more  reflections  will  occur  from  it 
during  its  movement,  the  increased  number  of  reflections  compensating 
for  the  slower  velocity.  For  normal  incidence,  if  the  velocity  of  the 
mirror  is  f,  the  wave-length  after  one  reflection  is 

C 

As  we  have  seen,  we  can  regaiti  ^  of  the  total  radiation  as  incident 
normally,  and  we  will  assume  that  a  single  reflection  shortens  the  waves 
by  an  amount  h. 

Plotting  the  original  density  distribution  for  wave-lengths  X  and 
A  -h  A,  we  will  determine  the  effect  of  a  single .  reflection  upon  this 
portion  of  the  energy  curve.     In  Fig.  302  the  curve  AB  represents 

the  energy  distribution  before 
reflection,  the  ordinates  repre- 
senting total  densities  of  energy 
for  different  values  of  A.  Since 
we  can  regard  }^  of  the  enei^  as 
incident  normally,  if  we  disregard 
the  rest  we  shall  have  f  of  the 
energy  at  A  unaffected,  repre- 
sented by  the  ordinate  a.  Of 
the  energy  at  wave-length  X+A, 

}is  unaffected  (ordinate  6),  while 
ue  A ;  consequently  this  portion 
must  be  added  above  a  as  indicated.  If  we  do  this  for  all  values  of  A 
we  shall  obtain  the  dotted  curve,  which  represents  the  energy  distribu- 
tion after  one  reflection.  If /^(A)  represents  this  distribution,  and  #(A) 
the  original  distribution,  we  can  express  the  above  change  as  follows : 

/i(X)  =  |*(X)+i*(A.+A)  =  *(x  +  |). 

If  the  radiation  is  reflected  n  times,  we  have 


X+h 


Fio.  302. 


f.W-4>{^^f) 


The  change  in  the  distribution  of  energy  can  thus  be  represented  bj 
considering  I  of  the  rays  as  shortened  by  an  amount  nh. 

If  now  (a  -  x)  is  the  distance  between  the  pistons,  we  have  for  «, 


while  the  piston  moves  a  distance  dx,  n  = 


dx 


-,  in  which  c  is  the 


velocity   of  the  radiation   and   v  the  piston's  velocity.     After  fi-fold 
reflection,  we  have 
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For  the  limit  c  =  qo  , 

^„  =  «  ""'a,      since  limit  of  (1  +  -)  =«•,  when  n  =  00, 

or  writing  A^  =  A  +  nA,  in  which  nh  is  infinitely  small,  of  the  order  dx^ 

nh-  = ^' 

a-x 

Now/(A),  the  distribution  of  energy  after  n-fold  reflection,  is  given  by 

nh\ 


/(A)=*(A.  +  ^)  =  1.(X+iX); 


.'.   dX=  -  51 r  ^> 

which  gives  us  the  change  of  wave-length  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
piston  through  a  distance  dx. 

Integrating  the  above,  A  =  a/^-^  A^  in  which  A^  is  the  value  for 

z^Oy  i,e,  before  the  motion  of  the  piston  commenced. 

Let  E  be  the  total  energy  in  compartment  2,  when  a:  =  0 :  its  density 
is  then 


a-x 


If  X  increases  by  dx,  the  energy  intensity  is  increased  by  diminution 
of  volume,  and  work  done  against  the  radiation  pressure,  by  an  amount 


6«[ 
dx 


.       (dE     I  E     ]  ,       (dE    ,,1    dx 

^dx  a-x    (a-xp)  (dx         ja-x 

The  pressure  on  the  piston  is  J^,  therefore  the  work  is 

-J- dx  =  I'ir dx,  and  (^  =  5 ^^» 

dx         3       -^  3  a-x 

*-(.-">•• 

in  which  ^0  is  written  in  place  of  the  original  ^  = ,  for  a;  =  0, 

ft  ^  X 

:ti-  =  \ I  >  and  as  we  have  seen  above,     t-  =  (    ^-—\  ; 

V^    \a-xj  X,    \   a  J 


We  can  now  write  the  expression  ^-  in  terms  of  the  absolute  tem- 
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peratures,  by  applying  the  Ste&n-Boltzmann  Law.     If  ^^  ^*  *•  •^ 
at  Tq  and  ^  the  energy  at  7\ 

and  we  get  at  once  Tk  =  TqX^ 

This  expression  may  be  interpreted  in  the  following  way  :  On  raLemg 
the  temperature  of  a  black  body  from  T^  to  T«  the  ordinates  of  our 
energy  curve  move  towards  the  short  wave-lengtns  by  an  amount  socli 
that  the  product  of  the  corresponding  abscissa  and  the  temperature 
remains  constant  for  each  ordinate.  The  maximum  ordinate  at  saj 
wave-length  A„  for  temperature  T^  will  therefore  at  temperature  f, 
occupy  the  position  kj,  such  that  \^T^  =  ^«'^2  *  ^^  other  words,  as  die 
temperature  rises,  the  summit  of  the  energy  curve  drifts  towards  tke 
region  of  shorter  wave-lengths. 

We  can  find,  by  the  aid  of  this  displacement  law  the  distributicm  rf 
energy  for  any  temperature,  if  the  distribution  for  some  given  tem- 
perature is  known. 

Plot  as  before  a  ^(A)  and  A  energy  curve ;  the  area  of  the  curve  is 
equal  to  the  total  energy  ^. 

To  pass  to  a  curve  for  another  temperature,  we  take  a  vertical  strip 
at  A„  of  width  rfA„,  the  area  of  which  is  ^dk^ ;  this  strip  is  dis^daced  b 
the  temperature  change  to,  say,  A. 

The  quantity  of  energy  in  the  strip  ^^^dk  must  remain  constant 

.*.   ^dk^^dk, 

^-^'dk-^'To 

It  will  be  observed  that  thus  far  we  have  neglected  the  circumstance 
that  the  total  energy  increases  with  the  temperature,  as  represented  by 
Stefan's  law. 

Taking  this  into  account  by  itself,  we  have 

2^  J* 

4>  =  4>Q  ^y-^,  and  by  combining  this  with  4>  =  4>o  ^ 

we  obtain  as  the  complete  expression 

d>_d»     _ 

and  our  new  ordinate  at  A  must  be  equal  to  ordinate  at  A,  multiplied 

fb 
by  the  ratio  ,„  ,. 

Wien's  two  laws  as  applied  to  the  wave-length  at  which  we  have  the 
maximum  energy  may  be  written  as  follows  : 

\jr=A  (const.), 

i:„7'-5  =  ^  (const.), 

in  which  E^  is  the  energy  at  the  maximum. 
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nmer  and  Pringsheim  have  tested  these  two  laws  by  measuring 
nergy  cnrves  of  a  heated  black  body  over  a  range  621-1650 
ute.     Their  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


T. 

\»»» 

Em^ 

A  =  \^T, 

B^E^T-\ 

1650 

1-78 

270 

2928 

2246 . 10-" 

1260 

2-35 

69 

2959 

2176 

1094 

2-71 

34 

2956 

2166 

908 

3-28 

13-6 

2980 

2208 

723 

4  08 

4-3 

2950 

2166 

621 

4-53 

2  03 

2814 

2190 

ither  of  the  two  equations,  however,  give  us  any  information 

ling  the  actual  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  a 

body. 

express  this  we  require  an  expression  which  represents  j&  as  a 

on  of  A  and  T, 

number  of  formulae  have  been  developed  which  we  will  briefly 

IS. 

nplete  Badiation  Formulae. — Wien  (Wied.  Ann.,  58,  p.  662),  by 
onsideration  of  a  peculiar  type  of  radiator,  deduced  a  formula 
cting  E  with  A  and  T,    The  radiator  is  considered  as  a  hollow 

filled  with  a  gas  mixture  capable  of  emitting  waves  of  all  lengths, 
sumes  that  every  molecule  emits  only  a  single  wave-length,  which 
ds  on  its  velocity,  the  intensity  of  which  wave  is  a  function  of 
elocity.     Further,  the  intensity  4>(A)  of  the  radiation  between  the 

A  and  A  +  (;?A  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  vibrating 
periods  corresponding  to  wave-lengths  within  this  range.  From 
assumptions  he  derived  the  formula 


E  = 


c 
A?* 


KT 


s  formula  represents  the  energy  distribution  very  well  if  it  is 
pplied  to  too  long  waves.  Lord  Rayleigh  has  pointed  out  that 
lergy  at  a  definite  wave-length,  as  represented  by  the  formula, 
not  increase  indefinitely  with  the  temperature,  but  approaches  a 
For  visible  waves  this  limit  would  only  be  reached  at  tem- 
ires  far  beyond  our  command,  but  for  A  =  60/x  (Rest-strahlen  from 
)e)  the  limiting  value  of  the  intensity  would  occur  at  about  1000". 
nek  has  deduced  a  radiation  formula  of  different  form  from  electro- 
3tic  considerations : 

cA~^ 

e^-1 

8  formula  has  been  confirmed  in   a  remarkable  manner  by  the 

of  Rubens  and  Kurlbaum  {Ann.  der  Fhysik,  4,  p.  649,  1901),  who 

Ted  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  of  A  =  51/x  emitted  by  a  black 

over  a  temperature  range  comprised  between   85  and   1773 
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Absolute.    Their  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with 
values  calculated  from  the  formulae  of  Wien  and  rlanck. 


T. 

^obs. 

E  cal.  (Wien). 

E  cal.  (PUnck). 

So 

-20-6 

-107 

-21-9 

193 

-11-8 

-48 

-12 

293 

0 

0 

0 

523 

+  31 

+  63 

+  30-4 

773 

04-5 

96 

63-8 

1023 

981 

118 

97-2 

1273 

132 

132 

132 

1623 

164 

141 

166 

1773 

196 

147 

200 

00 

194 

ac 

This  table  shows  not  only  the  close  agreement  between  the  observed 
values  and  those  calculated  from  Planck's  formula,  but  also  that  at  a 

temperature  of  1773,  a  value  of  E  was 
obtained,  larger  than  the  limiting  value 
194  for  infinite  temperature,  calculated 
from  Wien's  formula. 

For  short  waves  Wien's  formula  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  it  is  anything 
more  than  an  empincal  formula,  for 
many  objections  have  been  raised  against 
the  methods  employed  in  its  deduction. 
The  energy  curves  for  a  black  body  are 
represented  in  Fig.  303  for  temperatures 
between  750  and  1650.  The  shift  of 
the  maximum  towards  the  region  of 
shorter  wave-lengths  with  increasing 
temperature  is  clearly  brought  out. 
These  curves  were  made  from  observa- 
.  tions  by  Lummer  and  Pringsheim. 
In  the  case  of  the  sun's  spectrum  the 
point  of  maximum  energy  is  shifted 
much  nearer  to  the  visible  region. 
The  solar  intensity  curve  as  actually 
measured,  is  of  course  greatly  modifi^ 
by  atmospheric  absorption.  Fig.  304  is 
from  a  record  obtained  by  Langley,  and  shows  the  relative  energy 
distribution  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
black  body  at  various  temperatures.  The  spectra  were  obtained  by 
means  of  a  prism,  which  by  crowding  the  energy,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  infra-red  portion,  on  account  of  the  small  dispersion  in  this 
region,  does  not  give  us  a  true  value  for  the  position  of  the  maxi- 
mum. The  deep  valleys  in  the  solar  curve  represent  atmospheric 
absorption. 

Energy  Distribution  in  the  Spark  Spectrum. — As  we  have  seen,  there 
is  a  very  rapid  drop  in  the  energy  as  we  pass  from  the  red  to  the 


Fig.  303. 
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violet  of  the  Bpectnim  of  a  white  hot  body,  Pflfiger,^  in  a  series  of 
remarkably  interesting  experiments,  has  found  that  in  general  the 
reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  bright-line  spark  spectra.  He  in- 
vestigated the  energy  distribution  in  the  spark  spectra  of  a  large 
number  of  metals  with  a  bolometer,  and  found  that  the  largest  de- 
flections were  obtained  in  the  raiuAe  vUrarvwUl :    in  other  words,  the 


ultra-violet  lines  were  "  hotter  "  than  the  red  or  infra-red.  We  have 
as  yet  do  law  governing  the  enei^y  distribution  in  discontinuous  spectra, 
but  Pfluger'e  experiments  probably  may  be  taken  as  marking  the 
l>Q!;inniDg  of  a  subject  to  which  a  chapter  may  be  devoted  in  text  books 
twenty  years  hence.  His  results  for  the  zinc  spark  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  from  which  an  energy  curve  can  be  constructed.  It  is 
instructive  to  compare  the  curve  thus  obtained  with  curves  on  page  476. 


W»Te. 

I«.gth.. 

Gal.  defl. 

Deflections  under  10. 

Wave- 
lengthi. 

Gal.  defl. 

DeBeotion 

under  10. 

1W 

60 

35 

515 

80 

200 

195 

252 

85 

570 

45 

1          20 

650 

50 

275 

800 

80 

206 

280 

335 

,          60 

900 

85 

208  + 

160 

360 

15 

80 

206 

220 

395 

45 

1.2 

75 

211 

i           60 

465 

From  here  on,  decreaaing. 


■  Amtalm  dtr  Phjfrit,  13,  page  890,  1904. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SCATTERING  OF  LIGHT  BY  SMALL  OBSTACLES. 

OPTICAL  RESONANCE. 

Scattering  of  Light  by  Small  Particles. — If  a  beam  of  light  is 
passed  through  a  transparent  medium  containing  in  suspension  small 
particles,  the  refractive  index  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  light  will  be  given  off  by  the  particles  in  all 
directions.  If  the  particles  are  very  small,  the  color  of  the  scattered 
light  is  blue,  and  it  is  more  or  less  completely  plane  polarized,  the 
direction  of  vibration  being  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
incident  beam.  If  the  incident  beam  is  plane  polarized  to  start  with, 
no  light  is  scattered  by  the  cloud  of  particles  in  directions  parallel 
to  that  of  the  incident  vibration.  In  the  case  of  particles  of  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  light  waves,  the  amount  of  light  scattered  increases 
as  the  wave-length  is  decreased,  which  explains  the  preponderance  of 
blue  always  observed  in  these  cases.  The  subject  was  investigated 
experimentally  by  Tyndall  with  clouds  precipitated  by  the  chemical 
action  of  light  upon  the  vapor  of  iodide  oi  allyl.  Whenever  the 
particles  obtained  were  sufficiently  small,  the  laterally  emitted  light 
was  blue  in  color  and  polarized  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
incident  beam.  Tyndall  was  unable  to  explain  the  polarization,  and 
imagined  that  it  contradicted  Brewster's  law,  there  being  no  angle 
of  maximum  polarization,  as  in  the  case  of  reflection  from  flat  surfaces 
of  isotropic  media.  That  there  is  really  no  contradiction  here  is  at 
once  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
is  radically  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  ordinary  reflection  we  are 
dealing  with  surfaces  large  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length,  and 
the  amount  of  reflected  light  is  independent,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  wave- 
length. While,  in  the  case  which  we  are  considering,  regular  reflection 
in  the  ordinary  sense  docs  not  occur,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  is 
a  function  of  the  wave-length.  By  making  the  particles  sufficiently 
small  we  may  obtain  a  violet  of  great  intensity  and  purity.  The  fog 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  sodium  vapor  has  been  observed  by  the 
author  to  give  a  deeper  color  than  any  of  the  other  media  heretofore 
employed.  The  experiment,  however,  is  rather  difficult  to  perform, 
and  a  description  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The  blue  color  is 
easily  seen  in  tobacco  smoke  rising  from  the  end  of  a  lighted  cigar. 
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On  standing,  the  smoke  particles  appear  to  collect  into  larger  aggre- 
gates and  the  blue  color  disappears.  This  is  usually  the  case  with 
smoke  exhaled  from  the  mouth.  The  blue  color  of  the  sky  has  its 
origin  in  a  similar  action  exerted  either  by  small  dust  particles  or  even 
by  the  molecules  of  air  themselves.  The  subject  has  been  exhaustively 
studied  by  Lord  Kayleigh,  who  explains  the  phenomenon  in  the 
following  way:  "Conceive  a  beam  of  plane-polarized  light  to  move 
among  a  number  of  particles  all  small  compared  with  any  of  the  wave- 
lengths. The  foreign  matter  may  be  supposed  to  load  the  ether  so 
as  to  increase  its  inertia  without  altering  its  resistance  to  distortion. 
If  the  particles  were  away  the  waves  would  pass  on  unbroken,  and 
no  light  would  be  emitted  laterally.  Even  with  the  particles  retarding 
the  motion  of  the  ether  the  same  will  be  true  if,  to  counterlmlance  the 
increased  inertia,  suitable  forces  are  caused  to  act  on  the  ether  at  all 
points  where  the  inertia  is  altered.  These  forces  have  the  same  period 
and  direction  as  the  undisturbed  luminous  vibrations  themselves.  The 
light  actually  emitted  laterally  is  thus  the  same  as  would  be  caused 
by  forces  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  acting  on  the  medium  other- 
wise free  from  disturbance,  and  it  only  remains  to  see  what  the  effect 
of  such  forces  would  be.  In  the  first  place  there  is  necessarily  a  com- 
plete symmetry  around  the  direction  of  the  force;  the  disturbance 
consisting  of  transverse  vibrations  is  propagated  outwards  in  all 
directions  from  the  center;  and  in  consequence  of  the  symmetry 
the  direction  of  vibration  in  any  ray  lies  in  the  plane  containing 
the  ray  and  the  axis  of  symmetry;  that  is  to  say,  the  direction 
of  vibration  in  the  scattered  or  refracted  ray  makes  with  the 
direction  in  the  incident  or  primary  ray  the  least  possible  angle.  The 
symmetry  also  requires  that  the  intensity  of  the  scattered  light  should 
vanish  for  the  ray  which  would  l)e  propagated  along  the  axis.  For 
there  is  nothinsc  to  distin£cuish  one  direction  tmns verse  to  the  ray 
from  another.  Suppose  for  distinctness  of  statement  that  the  primary 
ray  is  vertical,  and  that  the  plane* of  vibration  is  that  of  the  meridian. 
The  intensity  of  the  light  scattered  by  a  small  particle  is  constant,  and 
a"  maximum  for  rays  which  lie  in  the  vertical  plane  running  east  and 
west,  while  there  is  no  scattered  ray  along  the  north  and  south  line. 
If  the  primary  ray  is  unpolarized,  the  light  scattered  north  and  south 
is  entirely  due  to  that  component  which  vibrates  east  and  west,  and  is 
therefore  perfectly  polarized,  the  direction  of  its  vil)nition  l)eing  also 
east  and  west.  Similarly  any  other  ray  scattered  horizontally  is 
perfectly  polarized,  and  the  vibration  is  performed  in  the  horizontal 
plane.  In  other  directions  the  polariziition  l)econies  less  and  less 
complete  as  we  approach  the  vertical." 

What  actually  occurs  as  a  physical  process,  that  is  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  particles  loiul  the  ether,  is  not  definitely 
stated.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  that  the 
direction  of  vibration  of  the  light  scattered  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  incident  beam,  is  the  direction  in  which  no  light 
is  scattered  when  the  incident  beam  is  plane  pf)larized,  if  we  imagine 
the  obstacle  actually  set  in  vibration.  Transverse  waves  would 
then  not  be  given  off  in  the  direction  in  which  the  vibration  takes 
place,  i.e.  in  the  direction  piirallel   to  the  vibrations  of  the  incident 
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light.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  particles  as  small  even  as  the 
molecules  are  actually  thrown  into  vibration  as  rapid  as  those  of 
light.  We  may  imagine  if  we  like  that  the  contained  electrons  are 
set  into  vibration  as  a  whole,  i.«.  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
system  is  periodically  displaced  by  the  electric  forces  in  the  light 
waves.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  "  loading  the  ether,"  and  though 
it  may  not  be  a  correct  conception,  serves  perhaps  as  somethmg 
tan^ble  to  fix  the  mind  on.  This  conception  neglects  everything 
analogous  to  dispersion,  the  free  periods  of  the  electrons  not  being 
considered,  and  forces  of  restitution  being  neglected.  We  are  merely 
concerned  with  the  inertia  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  which  we  con- 
ceive as  having  no  free  period  of  vibration. 

The  intensity  of  the  scattered  light  as  a  function  of  the  wave-length, 
for  obstacles  of  fixed  size,  small  in  comparison  to  X,  was  calculated  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  {Phil  Mag.,  xli.,  pages  107-120,  274-279  (1871)). 

Let  t  be  the  ratio  of  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  to  that  of  the 

scattered  light,  and  T  the  volume  of  the  disturbing  particle.     If  r  is 

the  distance  from  the  particle  of  a  given  point,  the  value  of  t  at  this 

T 
point  is  shown  to  be  proportional  to  -r-^-,  ue,  the  amplitude  varies 

inversely  as  the  square,  and  the  intensity  as  the  fourth  power  of  the 
wave-length. 

Observ^ations  were  made  of  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  light  of  the  blue  sky  by  comparing  its  spectrum  with  the 
spectrum  of  direct  sun-light,  diffused  by  white  paper.  These  values 
were  compared  with  values  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the 

intensity  of  the  scattered  light  (i,e,  blue-sky  light)  varied  as  yt-    The 

two  sets  of  values  are  given  in  the  following  table  for  four  of  the 
Fraunhofer  lines : 

C         D         \  F 

25         40         63         80    calculated. 
25         41         71         91     observed. 

Lord  Rayleigh's  formula  for  the  intensity  of  the  scattered  light  in  a 
direction  making  an  angle  P  with  the  incident  ray  is,  if  the  incident 
light  is  unpolarized,  (^,^).  ^^^, 

^         i/i       (l+cos^/3)  ^^, 

in  which  A-i^  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light,  U  and  D  the 
densities  of  the  particles  and  the  medium  in  which  they  are  immersed, 
m  the  number  of  particles,  and  A  the  wave-length. 

The  formula  shows  that  the  intensity  is  twice  as  great  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  light  comes  originally  as  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  it. 

The  Residual  Blue. — Tyndall  found  that  as  the  particles  in  his 
precipitated  clouds  increased  in  size,  the  blue  color  disappeared,  Uie 
scattered  light  appearing  white.  If,  however,  it  was  received  throi^ 
a  Nicol  prism  held  in  the  position  in  which  it  would  ordinarily 
extinguish  the  scattered  light,  the  blue  color  appeared  again  in 
increased  splendor.     This  blue  color  he  named  the  "  Kesidual  blue." 
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Lord  Kayleigh  considers  this  phenomenon  in  a  subsequent  paper 
(Phil,  Mag.,  xii.,  page  81),  and  shows  that  if  the  incident  light  is 
polarized  with  its  vibrations  parallel  to  the  2  axis,  the  intensity  of  the 
light  scattered  along  the  ^  axis  varies  as  the  inverse  8th  power  of  the 
wave-length,  so  that  the  residual  blue  is  purer  than  the  blue  seen 
under  ordinary  conditions.  With  smaller  particles  no  light  at  all 
would  be  seen  in  this  direction  under  the  conditions  specified.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  this  case  there  is  any  direction  in 
which  the  scattered  light  vanishes.  Lord  Rayleigh  derived  an  equation 
which  showed  that  zero  illumination  was  to  be  expected  in  a  direction 
inclined  backwards,  i.e.  towards  the  source  of  light,  and  this  was  found 
to  be  the  case.  The  experiments  were  made  with  a  precipitate  of 
sulphur,  obtained  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  more  dilute  the 
solution,  the  slower  is  the  process  of  precipitation,  and  the  slower  the 
change  in  the  size  of  the  particles.  Solutions  of  such  strength  that  no 
precipitate  appears  for  four  or  five  minutes  will  be  found  to  give  the 
best  results,  and  the  process  can  be  arrested  at  any  stage  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  The  experiment  should  be 
performed  in  a  dark  room,  a  beam  of  sunlight  rendered  convergent  by 
means  of  a  long  focus  lens  being  passed  through  a  glass  tank  containing 
the  solution.  The  scattered  light  should  be  examined  by  a  Nicol 
prism.  Quoting  from  the  paper  above  referred  to,  "  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  precipitation  polarization  is  complete  in  a  perpendicular  direction 
and  incomplete  in  other  directions.  After  an  interval  the  polarization 
begins  to  be  incomplete  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  the  light  which 
reaches  the  eye  when  the  Nicol  is  in  the  position  of  minimum  trans- 
mission being  of  a  beautiful  blue,  much  richer  than  anything  that  can 
be  seen  in  the  earlier  stages.  This  is  the  moment  to  examine  whether 
there  is  a  more  complete  polarization  in  a  direction  somewhat  more 
oblique,  and  it  is  found  that  with  6  positive  (i.e.  towards  the  source) 
there  is  in  fact  an  oblique  direction  of  more  complete  polarization, 
while  with  6  negative  the  polarization  is  less  perfect  than  in  the 
perpendicular  direction  itself." 

The  mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject  is  too  long  to  be  given  in 
detail,  and  as  an  abbreviated  treatment  is  unsatisfactory  it  is  omitted 
entirely.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  original  papers.  In  one  of 
his  more  recent  papers  Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  that  the  blue  light  of 
the  sky  can  be  regarded  as  caused  by  the  scattering  power  of  the 
air  molecules  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  any  suspended  particles. 

Scattering  of  Light  by  Metal  Spheres. — The  case  where  light  is 
scattered  by  metal  spheres,  small  in  comparison  to  the  wave-length,  has 
been  treated  theoretically  by  J.  J.  Thomson  (Recent  Besmrches,  p.  437). 
He  finds  that  the  scattered  light,  produced  by  the  incidence  of  plane- 
polarized  light,  vanishes  in  the  plane  through  the  center,  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  induction  in  the  incident  wave  along  a  line 
makinjZ  an  angle  of  120"  with  the  radius  to  the  point  at  which  the 
wave  first  strikes  the  sphere,  and  it  does  not  vanish  in  any  direction 
other  than  this.  The  direction  in  which  the  scattered  light  is  plane 
polarized  will  thus  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  120*  to  the  direction  of 
the  incident  light.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  law  is  quite  different  from 
P.O.  2  H 
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that  which  holds  in  the  case  of  non-conducting  particles,  when  the 
scattered  light  vanishes  at  all  points  in  a  plane  normal  to  the  magnetic 
induction,  where  the  radius  vector  makes  an  angle  of  90**  with  the 
direction  of  the  incident  light.  When  the  light  is  scattered  hj  a 
conducting  sphere  the  points  of  complete  polarization  are  on  the 
surface  of  the  cone,  whose  axis  coincides  with  the  direction  of 
propagation  of  the  incident  light,  and  whose  semi-vertical  angle 
is  120°. 

Optical  Besonance.  Electrical  Besonance.  -  In  the  chapter  on 
Dispersion  we  have  seen  that  the  velocity  of  waves  in  dispersing 
media  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  changed  electrons,  which  have 
definite  periods  of  vil)rations,  and  which  are  thrown  into  oscillation 
by  the  periodic  electric  forces  of  the  light  waves. 

We  have  an  analogy  in  the  case  of  electro  magnetic  waves,  which 
difter  from  light  waves  only  in  the  comparative  slowness  of  the  period. 
Oscillatory  electrical  disturbances  are  set  up  in  strips  of  metal  of 
suitable  dimensions  by  the  passage  of  Hertzian  waves,  and  we  shall  see 
presently  that  the  velocity  of  the  waves  will  be  changed  if  the  metal 
strips  or  resonators  are  sufficiently  numerous.  The  maximum  reson 
ance  effect  will  occur  when  the  natural  period  of  the  resonator  agrees 
with  that  of  the  wave.  Garbasso  (Atti,  Ace.  di  Torino,  28  (1893))  found 
that  a  system  of  tin- foil  strips  was  much  more  opaque  to  the  radiation 
of  a  Hertz  oscillator,  when  the  period  of  the  latter  agreed  with  the 
natural  period  of  the  electrical  vibration  in  the  tin-foil  strips.  The 
greater  part  of  the  incident  energy  was  reflected,  the  phenomenon 
being  the  electrical  analogue  of  surface  color. 

Garbasso  and  Aschkinass  {Wied,  Ann.,  53,  page  534  (1894))  subse- 
quently found  that  if  the  tin-foil  strips  were  distributed  in  space  in  the 
form  of  a  prism,  the  phenomena  of  dispersion  were  exhibited,  the 
electro -magnetic  waves  being  deviated  in  different  degrees,  according  to 
their  lengths. 

If  the  resonatora  were  immersed  in  fluid  dielectrics,  such  as  ben«>l, 
ether,  or  acetone,  the  free  periods  were  altered  and  the  position  (rf 
maximum  a])sorption  in  the  electrical  spectrum  was  shifted  towards 
the  region  of  longer  waves  (Aschkinass  and  Schaefer,  Ann,  de  Phy$il\  o, 
page  489  (1901)).  This  is  analogous  to  the  shift  in  the  position  of 
the  absorption  band,  which  occurs  when  a  dye  is  dissolved  in  different 
solvents. 

In  the  above  case  we  are  clearly  dealing  with  electrical  vibrations 
which  occur  in  the  metal  -strips  taken  as  a  whole,  and  not  with 
vibrations  going  on  within  the  molecule,  as  is  the  condition  assumed 
in  the  electron  theory  of  dispersion. 

The  (question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  dimensions  of  the  metal  strips  to  such  a  point  that  their  free 
periods  are  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  periods  of  light  or  heat 
waves. 

Resonance  for  Heat  Waves. — The  first  attempts  in  this  direction 
were  made  by  Rubens  and  Nichols  {IVied.  Ann,  6'\  page  456  (1897)), 
who  ruled  a  thin  silver  film,  deposited  on  glass,  into  narrow  strips,  and 
then  cut  the  strips  into  suitable  lengths  ])y  cross  ruling.  The  reflecting 
power  of  the   plates,  for  the  very  long  heat  waves  (Restrstrahlen) 
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obtained  by  multiple  reflections  from  fluorite  surfaces,  was  studied, 
with  the  direction  of  the  strips  first  parallel  and  then  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  electric  vector  in  the  heat  waves.  The  width  of 
the  strips  averaged  about  5/z,  and  the  lengths  were  made  equal  to  6, 
12,  18,  and  '2ifx,  the  cross  ruling  being  omitted  in  one  case,  which  gave 
a  plate  with  resonators  infinitely  long  in  comparison  with  the  waves. 

In  all  cases  the  plates  showed  a  higher  reflecting  power  when  the 
direction  of  vibration  in  the  heat  waves  (polarized  by  reflection) 
coincided  with  the  long  axis  of  the  resonatora.  The  highest  reflecting 
power  was  exhibited  by  the  plate  on  which  the  cross  ruling  had  been 
omitted,  which  suggested  the  polarizing  power  of  wire  gratings 
observed  by  Kubens  and  Du  Bois  (JFied.  Ann.y  49,  page  593,  1893). 
The  authors  were  of  the  opinion  that  unquestionable  evidence  of  electrical 
resonance  was  shown,  which  seems  highly  probable.  For  many  reasons 
more  conclusive  data  could  be  obtained  with  resonators  of  smaller 
dimensions,  which  would  respond  to  waves  corresponding  to  regions  of 
the  heat  spectrum  where  there  was  a  greater  abundance  of  epergy,  and 
accordingly  a  series  of  experiments  were  commenced  by  Nichols  and 
Hull  in  collaboration  with  the  author,  which  are  still  in  progress.  By 
depositing  films  of  gold  on  glass  by  means  of  the  cathode  discharge  and 
ruling  under  oil  (which  prevented  the  tearing  of  the  film  by  the 
diamond),  it  was  found  possible  to  rule  resonators  measuring  only  1  '6 
by  3ft.  These  plates  were  ruled  with  one  of  Rowland's  machines,  and 
were  far  superior  in  appearance  to  the  earlier  plates  used  by  Rubens 
and  Nichob,  which  were  ruled  by  hand  with  a  small  dividing  engine. 
Under  the  microscope  the  plates  appeared  almost  flawless,  the  rectangles 
being  sharply  cut  even  at  the  corners.  Unfortunately,  however,  no 
trace  of  resonance  could  be  found  with  these  plates,  which  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  excessive  thinness  of  the  films,  which  were  not  wholly 
opaque  to  light.  Rubens  has,  moreover,  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to 
secure  sharp  resonance,  it  is  necessary  that  the  clear  spaces  between  the 
strips  should  be  much  wider  than  the  strips,  the  reverse  being  true  in 
the  present  case.  The  experiments  are  still  in  progress,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  obtain  finely  ruled  plates  of  the  required  specifications. 

Polarizing  Action  of  Gratings. — Closely  related  to  the  phenomena 
which  we  have  just  discussed  is  the  polarizing  action  which  gratings 
exert  on  light  Fizeau  {Ann.  de  Chim  et  Phys,  (3),  63,  385,  1861) 
noticed  as  early  as  1861  that  light  is  partially  polarized  by  passage 
through  a  narrow  slit.  The  same  phenomenon  was  found  by  H. 
Dubois  {Wied.  Ann.,  46,  548,  1892)  in  the  case  of  gratings  made  of  fine 
silver  wire.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  direction  of  polarization  {i.e. 
electric  vector)  of  the  transmitted  light  was  parallel  to  the  slit  or 
wires.  Fizeau,  however,  recorded  that  light  which  had  passed  through 
an  extremely  narrow  slit  less  than  0*1 /x  in  width  was  polarized 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  slit.  On  widening  the  slit  to  the 
dimension  of  the  light  wave  0-5/x,  the  direction  of  polarization  of  the 
transmitted  light  turned  through  a  right  angle. 

Dubois  and  Rubens  have  {Her.  der  Deut.  Phys.  GeseU.,  2,  2,  1904, 

E.  77)  investigated  the  polarizing  action  of  wire  gratings  for  the  long 
eat  waves  reflected  from  fluorite  and  rock-salt.     They  found  that 
as  the  wave-length  was  increased  the  polarization  of  the  transmitted 
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li^ht,  which  was  parallel  to  the  wires,  increased  to  a  maximum,  then 
diminished,  becoming  zero  for  a  certain  wave-length,  after  whick 
further  increase  in  the  wave  length  was  accompanied  by  a  polarization 
of  the  transmitted  light  perpendicular  to  the  wires,  which  increased 
in  amount  with  increasing  wave-length.  This  is  in  agreement  with 
the  investigation  of  Hertz,  who  found  that  a  wire  grating  was  more 
transparent  for  electric  waves  when  the  direction  of  the  wires  was 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  electric  vector  than  when  it  wm 
parallel  to  it.  The  investigations  were  confined  to  the  energy  directlj 
transmitted  by  the  grating,  f.c.  observations  were  made  of  the  central 
ima^e,  and  7wt  in  the  diffraction  spectra.  The  results  found  with  a 
platmum  grating  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Wave-length 


Q,- 


P.. 


o 


25 '5 
.5 1 -2 


0-223 
0-297 
0-535 


0-198 
0-230 
0-332 


0-348 
0-265 
0-738 


0-80 
0-63 
0-45 


In  this  table  Q^  represents  the  percentage  transmitted  when  the 
incident  light  is  unpolarized,  Q,  and  Q^  the  transmission  of  light,  the 
vibrations  of  which  are  perpendicular  and  parallel  respectively  to 
the  direction  of  the  wires. 

We  see  in  the  first  place  that  the  transparency  for  all  three  types 
of  radiation  increases  with  increasing  wave-length,  but  that  the 
increase  is  greater  for  the  perpendicularly -polarized  light.     The  ratio 

u^  =  ^,  therefore  decreases  with  increasing  wave-length.     The  increaae 

in  the  transparency  for  unpolarized  radiations  with  increasing  wa>^ 
length  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  diffraction  spectra  disappear, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  first  order,  with  the  result  that  the 
intensity  in  the  central  image  is  increased.  For  the  longest  waves, 
51/ji,  reflected  from  rock-salt,  which  are  larger  than  the  grating 
constant,  diffraction  in  the  ordinary  sense  no  longer  occurs,  and  the 
grating  transmits  practically  one-half  of  the  incident  light. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  experiments  the  state  of  polariza-  ] 
tion  of  the  transmitted  light  is  similar  to  that  found  by  Fizeau  with 
a   slit  smaller  than   the   wave-length   of   light,   i,e.    the   polarization 
direction  of  the  transmitted  heat-waves  is  at  right  angles  to  polaria- 
tion  direction  of  transmitted  light. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  condition  which  prevails  in  the 
present  case  can  be  observed  with  visible  light,  if  the  elements  of  the 
grating  are  made  small  enough. 

The  Color  of  Light  Diffracted  by  Screens,  showing  SelectiTe 
Absorption. — Some  reniarka])le  effects  were  observed  by  Gouy  (Compifs 
Rendusy  xcvii.,  page  1573,  1884),  and  more  carefully  studied  by  Wien 
{Inmuj.  Diss.,  Berlin,  1886),  of  the  colored  light  diffracted  into  the 
region  of  the  shadow  by  thin  sheets  of  copper,  gold,  silver,  etc. 

Wien  focused  sun-light  upon  the  highly  polished  edges  of  thin 
plates  of  various  metals,  and  observed  that  light  was  diffracted  far 
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nto  the  region  of  the  shadow,  the  edge  of  the  plate  appearing  luminous. 
The  color  of  the  light  varied  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  nature 
)f  the  metal,  appearing  red  with  copper  and  gold  screens,  orange  with 
diver,  yellow  and  yellow-green  with  platinum  and  tinfoil.  The  color 
)iily  appeared  when  the  edge  was  clean  and  quite  free  from  dust ;  it 
¥as  complementary  to  the  color  most  strongly  absorbed  by  the  metal, 
«id  polarized  with  the  vibration  perpendicular  to  the  diffracting  edge, 
[f  the  incident  light  was  polarized  to  start  with,  the  color  was  only 
leeu  when  the  vibration  was  perpendicular  to  the  edge.  The 
}henomenon  is  evidently  related  in  some  way  to  resonance,  vibrations 
>eing  set  up  in  the  metal  along  the  edge,  which  emit  ener^  into  the 
•egion  behind  the  screen.  In  addition  to  the  colored  light,  Wien 
ound  that  white  light  was  also  present,  and  that  it  could  also  be  cut 
)ff  by  a  Nicol  prism,  though  its  plane  of  polarization  appeared  to 
lepend  upon  the  azimuth  in  which  the  incident  light  was  polarized, 
md  also  upon  the  angle  of  diffraction. 

Still  more  recent  observations  have  been  made  by  F.  Braun  (Ann.  de 
Phys.y  16,  p.  1,  1905),  who  worked  with  extremely  tine  metal  gratings 
)btained  by  passing  the  discharge  of  a  large  battery  of  Leyden  jars 
ihrough  platinum  or  silver  wires  held  in  contact  with  a  glass  plate. 
The  metal  vaporized  by  the  discharge  deposited  itself  in  the  form  of 
ine  metal  striae  perpendicular  to  the  wire.  An  examination  of  these 
plates  between  crossed  Nicols  showed  that  certain  spots  were  trans- 
parent for  light  polarized  with  the  electric  vector  perpendicular  to  the 
iirection  of  the  metal  strips. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  with  platinum  wires  -044  of  a  milli- 
neter  in  diameter,  through  which  the  discharge  of  a  battery  of  twenty 
jars  (capacity  40,000  cm.)  was  passed.  This  phenomenon  had  previously 
3een  observed  by  Kundt  in  metal  films  obtained  by  the  cathode  dis- 
charge from  a  fine  wire,  which  stood  perpendicular  to  a  glass  plate. 
irVhen  observed  between  crossed  Nicols  the  film  appeared  as  a  brightly 
Iluminated  disc,  with  a  dark  cross,  the  arms  of  which  were  parallel  to 
>he  planes  of  polarization,  the  center  of  the  cross  being  always  at 
>he  point  of  the  conical  metal  film,  i.e.  the  point  above  which  the 
»thode  stood.  Kundt  regarded  the  phenomenon  as  a  consequence 
)f  the  orientation  of  the  metal  particles,  and  designated  it  as  double 
•efraction,  although  he  clearly  recognized  the  difficulty  of  the  concep- 
tion of  double  refraction  in  an  isotropic  metal.  Although  his  films 
ippeared  homogeneous  under  the  microscope,  it  appears  probable,  in 
new  of  the  more  recent  investigations,  that  they  were  in  reality  metal 
^tings,  the  elements  of  which  were  arranged  radially  around  a  central 
3oint. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  metal  gratings  of  extreme  fineness 
wras  devised  by  Braun,  based  upon  an  ol)servation  made  by  Ambrown, 
;hat  thin  sections  of  pine  wood  stained  with  chloride  of  gold  exhibited 
iichroism.  The  color  of  the  transmitted  light  varied  with  the  direction 
)f  the  polarization  of  the  incident  light.  Experiments  were  made 
^th  sections  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  stained  bv  immersion  in  a 
i  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  followed  by  exposure  to  light, 
nrhich  reduced  the  metal  in  the  microscopical  cells  of  the  material. 
rhe  results  of  the  experiments  indicated  that  the  metal  was  deposited 
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in  the  form  of  microscopic  stripe,  the  whole  constituting  a  melal  grating  \ 
of  extremely  fine  structure.  It  was  also  shown  by  Braun  that  the  abeorp  1 
tion  of  the  light  by  the  grating  was  greater  when  the  directio 
polarization  was  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  metal  strips  than  v 
perpendicuUr  to  them.  This  was  accomplished  by  mounting  the  gratiii|!  | 
in  the  bulb  of  a  small  air  thermometer,  and  observing  the  motion  uf 
the  fluid  index  when  the  direction  of  polarization  was  changed. 

Optic&l  BeMiuuic«. — The  first  experiments  on  optical  resonance  were 
made  by  Wood  (Phil.  May.,  April  1902,  Oct,  1902,  Aug.  1903),  It  wa^ 
observed  that  films  of  the  alkaline  metals,  dcpo8it«d  on  the  inner  walls 
of  exhausted  glass  bulbs,  exhibited  brilliant  colors  which  could  not  be 
explained  by  any  of  the  known  laws  of  interference  or  diffraction. 
Examination  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  deposits  were  granular,  the  size  of  the  metal  grains  l>eiii^ 
of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  light  waves.  It  seemed  higblr 
probable  that  the  phenomenon  was  the  optical  analogue  of  the  experi- 
ment performed  by  Garbasso  with  the  tin-foil  strips,  the  metal  granules 
having  free  periods  of  electrical  vibration  of  the  order  of  the  periods 
occurring  in  the  ease  of  visible  radiation.  The  films  are  very  easily 
prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

A  number  of  small  bulbs  are  blown  of  the  form  shown  in  the  same 
figure,  and  a  pieee  of  sodium  or  potassium  is  cut  up  under  ligroin  inw 
blocks  about  3  mm.  on  each  edge.  These  are  introduced  Into  the  bullia 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  wiping  off  the  fluid,  and  the  stem»  of  the 
bulbs  drawn  down  to  a  small  bore  for  subsequent  sealing,  ^ 

They  are  quickly  fastened  to  the  branched  tube  and  exhausted. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  heat  the  metal 
until  it  fuses,  while  the  bulb  is  still 
on  the  pump  ;  the  whole  bulb  may  !"■ 

off  lul.sorbc!  air.      If   the  exhausiimi 
is   c^irried   down  to    the    point  wlieic 
the  mercui-y  logins  to  hammer,   it  i' 
y-       ^j     gi'Mcrally  sufficient.    The  bulbs  are  iii>w 
1^^^^*^     seiiled  off  from  the  pump,  and  may  I"' 
put  away  for   future   use,  or   expi'ri- 
mented  with  at  oiice,     A  burner  shimU 
lie  mude  by  drawing  out  a  glass  tulv. 
ivhich  will  give  a  pointefl  flame  alMHH 
].-„:,  30?).  half  a  centimeter  nigh,  and  the  tip  I'f 

the  flume  allowed  to  play  against  the 
spot  on  the  Inilli  where  the  metal  lies  {Fig.  ;tO."i,  u).  Sometimes  the  whole 
bulb  will  suiMeiily  flash  a  deep  violet  or  blue,  and  sometimes  the  film 
will  develop  more"  slowly.  A  chain  of  three  or  four  bull:>s  may  be  made, 
the  stHlium  heated  in  nne,  and  the  clean  molten  metal  shaken  into  the 
others,  drops  of  various  sixes  stieking  to  the  bullw.  CVdorcd  films  oin 
then  Ih!  formed  by  heating  these  elean  dmps  in  the  bullw.  This  sh.m* 
that  the  oxide  preseul  in  thi'  Hrst  lump  has  nothing  to  do  with  tin' 
prixluetiim  of  the  color. 

If  the  metal  is  heated  at  one  en<l  of  a  rather  long  t;ipcring  bulb,  ttr 
color   is  most  intense   near  the  metal  and  gradually  fades  away  lu 
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ig  at  the  other  end  of  the  bulb.  If  the  bulb  is  placed  in  strong 
jbt  with  a  black  background,  it  is  seen  that  in  some  places  where 
[eposit  is  too  slight  to  show  much  color  by  transmission,  the  light 
Mattered  or  diffuseid,  and  this  dittiised  light  is  colored.  The  claret- 
or  purple  film,  where  the  deposit  is  slight,  scatters  a  green 
it,  the  surface  appearing  as  if  fluorescent.  Now  the  spectrum  of  the 
msmitted  light  in  these  purple  films  has  a  heavy  absorption-l)and  in 
yellow-green,  consequently  the  scattered  light  is  the  complementary 
)r  of  the  transmitted.  If  the  film  is  greenish  blue,  the  scattered 
It  is  reddish.  The  microscope  shows  that  in  these  deposits,  which 
iTe  the  power  of  scattering  light,  the  individual  particles  are  rather 
lely  separated,  that  is,  the  distance  between  them  is  large  in 
iparison  to  their  diameters.  The  appearance  of  a  bulb  in  strong 
It  is  very  much  as  if  certain  portions  of  its  interior  surface  had  been 
linted  over  with  a  solution  of  fluorescein.  No  trace  of  regular 
lexion  is  shown  by  these  films,  except  of  course  the  reflexion  due  to 
glass.  The  particles  are  so  far  apart  that  they  apparently  act 
independent  sources,  the  interference  necessary  for  rectilinear  propa- 
ion  not  being  present.  If  the  incident  light  is  polarizea,  the 
laorescent  light  (as  we  may  call  it  for  convcMiience)  is  also  polarized, 
vhich  is  not  the  case  for  ordinary  diffuse  reflexion.  On  the  resonance 
theory,  we  may  regard  this  fluorescent  light  as  the  energy  radiated 
from  the  resonators,  as  a  result  of  their  forced  vibrations.  Passing 
now  to  a  part  of  the  film  where  the  color  of  the  transmitted  light  is 
deeper,  we  find  that  there  is  no  longer  any  trace  of  this  fluorescent 
light.  The  color  absent  in  the  transmitted  light  is  now  regularly 
reflected,  the  particles  being  so  close  together  that  interference,  as 
imagined  by  Huygens,  takes  place. 

It  appears  as  if  the  case  was  very  similar  to  the  hypothetical  one 
considered  by  Planck  in  his  paper  on  absorption,  which  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Planck  considers  the 
energy  stopped  by  his  nisonators,  as  re-emitted  by  them,  either  as 
diffused  light  or  regularly  reflected  light,  the  diffusion  and  reflection 
being  of  course  selective.  This  seems  to  be  precisely  what  occurs  in 
the  present  instance,  the  particles  difliising  or  reflecting  regularly 
according  to  their  proximity. 

On  portions  of  the  bulb  close  to  the  halted  spot,  the  metal  is 
deposited  in  granules  too  large  to  show  resonance  colors,  a  silky  lustre 
being  exhibited  by  reflected  light.  This  is  obviously  the  ordinary 
diffusion  or  diffraction  produced  l)y  small  particles. 

Effect  of  Ohanging  the  Surrounding  Medium.— It  has  been  shown  by 
Aschkinass  and  Schaefer  that  the  length  of  electro-magnetic  waves  to 
which  a  system  of  resonators  respond  is  increiusexl  by  immersing  the 
resonator  system  in  a  medium  of  high  dielectric  constant.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  sodium  and  j>otassium  films. 
The  bulbs  usually  contiiin  traces  of  hydrocarbon  vap<jr,  which  can  be 
condensed  upon  the  inner  wall  l)v  touching  a  spot  on  the  outside  with 
a  piece  of  ice.  It  is  a  gocnl  plan  to  moisten  the  bit  of  metal  with  a 
little  ligroin  before  its  intnKluction  into  the  bulb.  The  color  changes 
are  most  remarkable.  Pink  and  pvuple  films  become  blue,  while  pale 
apple-green   films  change   to  a  deep   blue   violet,  as  deep  as  dense 
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cobalt  glass.  Blue  tilms  often  became  perfectly  transparent,  tk 
absorption  Imnd,  originally  in  the  red,  moving  out  of  the  vidbb 
spectrum  entirely.  Spectroscopic  examination  showed  that  the  imniff- 
sion  of  the  resonators  in  the  liquid  dielectric  caused  the  absorptioi 
band  to  move  towards  the  region  of  longer  wave-lengths,  as  it  shouJddo 
according  to  theory. 

Ohanges  produced  by  Oxidation. — If  the  tip  of  one  of  the  bulb«  ii 
cut  off,  the  entrance  of  the  air  causes  the  colored  film  to  vanish  liket 
flash.  In  some  instances  a  momentary  change  of  color  was  DOtioed 
before  the  film  disappeared.  To  lengthen  the  process  the  expedi^t 
was  adopted  of  drawing  the  end  of  the  bulb  out  into  a  long  fine 
capillary,  with  a  bore  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  a  millimeter.  lo 
this  bulb  a  film  of  a  deep  pink  color  was  formed,  and  on  cutting  off  the 
tip  of  the  capillary  the  color  changed  to  blue,  and  the  film  vanished 
almost  immediately.  The  small  amount  of  air  necessary  to  efface  the 
films  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour  there  was  still 
a  fairly  good  vacuum  in  the  bulb,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  end 
of  the  capillary  had  been  open  all  the  while.  If  the  process  of  oxidadoo 
be  made  very  slow,  by  employing  a  very  long  capillary,  and  the  process 
watched  under  the  mici'oscope,  the  black  particles  slowly  become  dim, 
and  finally  fadeaway.  The  microscope  merely  shows  us  the  diffraction- 
disc  due  to  the  opaque  particle.  This  becomes  dimmer  as  the  size  of 
the  particle  is  reduced,  ^4thout  any  apparent  change  of  size. 
Examination  with  the  spectroscope  shows  us  that,  during  the  process 
of  oxidation,  the  absorption-band  sometimes  moves  out  of  the  spectrum 
through  the  red  end,  and  sometimes  merely  fades  away  without  anj 
motion. 

Oolors  of  Qranular  Films  of  Gk)ld  and  Silver. — To  ascertain  whether 
the  color  efl'ects  were  common  to  all  metals  in  a  state  of  line  sub- 
division, experiments  were  made  with  gold  and  silver,  the  former 
obtained  by  electrical  discharges  in  high  vacua  from  a  gold  cathode, 
the  latter  by  employing  Carey  Lea's  solution  of  allotropic  silver. 

The  color  of  the  gold  deposit  varies  with  the  conditions  under  which 
the  deposition  takes  place.  Gold  cathodes  of  two  forms  were 
employed,  a  flat  plate  about  3  cms.  square,  and  a  thick  wire,  screening 
off  the  radiation  from  all  but  the  tip  with  a  mica  screen.  The  most 
interesting  deposits  were  obtained  from  the  small  source.  In  one 
instance  the  film  showed  a  brilliant  gi*een  surface  color,  resembling 
fuchsine,  the  transmitted  light  having  a  purple  tint.  Owing  to  the 
transparency  of  the  film  a  good  deal  of  white  light  is  mixed  with 
the  selectively  reflected  light ;  this  can  be  cut  off  with  a  Nicol  if  the 
reflection  takes  place  at  the  polarizing  angle  for  glass,  and  the  colored 
light  from  the  film,  which  is  unpolarized,  then  appears  in  great  purity. 
One  plat^  showed  patches  of  brilliant  carmine  red,  deep  blue,  and 
green,  of  a  surprising  intensity  «and  saturation.  The  color  of  the 
selectively  reflected  light  depended  somewhat  on  the  angle  of  incidence, 
a  phenomenon  observed  also  in  the  ease  of  the  sodium  and  potassiiun 
films.  Increasing  the  angle  of  incidence  changed  the  color  from  green 
to  blue  ;  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  resonator  system  appears 
therefore  to  l)e  less  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  large. 

If  the  glass  plate  is  placed  near  the  tip  of  the  gold  wire,  the  green 
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deposit,  similar  to  gold  leaf  in  its  optical  properties,  is  deposited  at  the 
Benter.  The  color  of  the  green  film  is  probably  due  to  the  same  causes 
irhich  operate  in  the  case  of  gold  leaf,  i.e.  to  molecular  resonance. 
rhese  films  are  not  granular,  the  metal  vapor  not  condensing  into 
(irops  before  reaching  the  ^lass.  Surrounding  this  is  a  film  appearing 
light  yellow  by  transmitted  light,  and  bluish  by  reflected  light.  This 
seems  to  be  what  we  should  expect,  for  the  smallest  particles,  which 
•rill  resonate  for  blue  light,  will  be  deposited  when  the  distance  from 
the  cathode  is  a  little  greater  from  that  at  which  the  molecular  deposit 
occurs.  Increasing  the  distance,  we  get  larger  particles^  and  the  point 
rf  maximum  resonance  moves  up  into  the  green,  giving  us  a  purple 
film  with  green  surface  color.  At  a  still  greater  distance  we  get 
particles  large  enough  to  resonate  for  red,  and  the  film  appears  deep 
blue  by  transmitted  light.  All  of  these  variously  colored  films  can  be 
changed  into  the  green  structureless  film  by  heating.  We  may  regard 
the  change  as  due  to  the  fusing  together  of  the  resonators.  Silver 
films  showing  brilliant  colors  can  be  prepared  by  employing  a  solution 
of  so-called  allotropic  silver  described  by  Lea.  Three  solutions  are 
prepared :  a  30-per-cent.  one  of  ferrous  sulphate,  a  40-per-cent.  one  of 
sodium  citrate,  and  a  10-per-cent.  one  of  silver  nitrate.  Fourteen 
c.cms.  of  the  citrate  solution  are  mixed  with  10  c.cms.  of  the  ferrous 
sulphate  solution,  to  which  is  then  added  10  c.cms.  of  the  silver  nitrate 
solution.  A  dense  black  precipitate  immediately  forms,  and  the  whole 
is  at  once  poured  into  a  filter.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  has  entirely  run 
through,  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  10  cms.  (not  more)  of  distilled 
water.  This  is  to  remove  the  salts  which  make  the  precipitate 
insoluble.  After  the  water  has  entirely  passed  through  the  filter, 
about  25  c.cms.  of  distilled  water  are  poured  into  the  filter,  and  the 
blood-red  solution  which  runs  through  collected.  As  it  does  not  keep 
very  well,  it  is  best  to  prepare  it  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

A  sheet  of  glass  is  washed  clean,  rinsed  with  fresh  water,  and  the 
wet  surface  rubbed  over  with  some  shreds  of  gelatine.  It  is  then 
drained  for  a  few  seconds  and  dried  on  a  hot  plate.  A  little  of  the 
silver  solution  is  flowed  ovef  it,  the  surplus  being  drained  off.  If  too 
much  gelatine  has  been  used,  precipitation  is  apt  to  take  place,  the 
deposit  taking  the  form  of  floating  shreds  of  a  reddish  membrane.  If 
no  considerable  precipitation  occurs,  the  plate,  which  should  have  been 
quite  warm  when  flowed,  is  placed  once  more  on  the  hot  plate  until 
dry.  The  films  formed  in  this  way  are  usually  deep  red  in  color, 
though  sometimes  patches  of  deep  violet  form,  with  sharply  defined 
edges.  Violet  patches  may  be  easily  formed  in  the  following  way  : 
When  the  plate  is  about  half  dry,  with  a  steaming  film  and  a  few 
small  pools  of  the  hot  solution,  it  is  removed  from  the  hot  plate,  held 
at  an  angle,  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  which  are  allowed 
to  run  down  across  the  still  damp  portion  of  the  plate.  These  portions 
speedily  dry  into  a  most  gorgeous  mosaic  of  red,  purple,  and  violet 
patches,  the  experiment  being  especially  striking  in  the  lantern,  as  it 
occupies  but  a  few  seconds,  and  the  color-display  spreads  over  the 
plate  like  the  blaze  of  a  sunset. 

Any  desired  depth  of  color  can  be  obtained  with  these  films  by 
merely  allowing  more  or  less  of  the  solution  to  remain  on  the  plate. 
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Some  are  of  such  a  deep  red  that  they  are  almost  opaque,  a  gas-flame 
being  barely  visible  through  them.  The  light  which  does  get  through 
is  regularly  transmitted,  that  is,  the  films  are  not  turbid  media.  The 
spectroscope  shows  that  the  absorption  band  is  wider  and  less  sharply 
defined  than  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  purple  potassium  films,  which 
have  a  rather  narrow  and  very  black  Imnd  in  the  yellowish  ereen. 
This  can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  there  is  not  a  great  regularity 
in  the  size  of  the  particles,  and  consequently  less  sharp  selective  reson- 
ance. These  films  are  transparent  to  the  entire  ultra-violet  region,  even 
down  to  the  last  cadmium  lines,  of  wave-length  22  or  thereabouts. 

Anomalous  Dispersion  of  the  Films. — Prisms  were  made  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  silver  solution  between  a  plate  of  glass  and  a  piece 
of  glass  tul)i!ig,  the  method  being  similar  to  the  one  employed  by 
Pfliiger  in  the  preparation  of  cyanine  and  fuchsine  prisms.  If  the  colors 
are  due  to  resonance,  anomalous  dispersion  should  be  observed  in 
crossing  the  absorption  l)and,  which  in  the  case  of  the  silver  films 
occurs  in  the  green. 

This  was  found  to  be  the  case,  the  prisms  deviating  red  light  in  a 
measurable  degree,  though  transmitting  blue  light  without  sensible 
deviation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  similar  phenomenon  would 
be  shown  by  the  sodium  and  potassium  films,  though  these  have  not 
been  investigated  up  to  the  present  time  owing  to  the  experimental 
difficulties  involved. 

Colors  of  Lippmann  Photographic  Plates. — An  exhaustive  study 
has  been  made  by  Kirchner  (Anti,  dei'  Phydk^  13,  p.  239,  1904)  of  the 
colors  exhibited  in  transmitted  light  by  Lippmann  plates  These 
plates,  after  development,  appear  reddish-brown,  green,  or  blue, 
according  to  the  developer  used.  The  color  phenomena  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  presence  of  silver  laminae,  which  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  colors  seen  in  reflected  light  in  Lippmann's  color  photographs, 
for  they  are  equally  pronounced  in  the  case  of  plates  immersed  in 
benzol  during  their  exposure  to  light.  Standing  waves  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  laminae  are  of  course  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  case. 

Kirchner  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  color  was  due  to  the 
resonance  of  the  minute  silver  aggregates  reduced  in  the  film  by  the 
action  of  the  developer.  In  ordinary  photographic  plates  these  are  too 
large  to  serve  as  resonators  for  visible  radiations,  and  the  plates  appear 
black  in  consequence,  the  light  being  stopped  by  the  opaque  masses. 

The  position  of  the  absorption  band  was  found  by  Kirchner  to  shift 
its  position  when  the  dry  films  were  moistened,  the  band  moving 
towards  the  blue.  This  is  in  accordance  with  theory,  for  the  refractive 
index  of  wet  golatin(»  is  much  less  than  that  of  dry.  The  dispersion  of 
the  eolurod  films  was  also  investitjated  and  found  to  l>e  anomalous. 
The  refractive  indices  for  the  various  wave-lengths  are  given  in  the 
following  table  : 

Dispersion  of  Keddish-Hfiown  Siiaer  Film. 
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The  absorption  band  begins  in  the  red  and  extends  to  the  blue, 
increasing  in  intensity.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  values  of  »,  as  the 
observations  are  pushed  into  the  band,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
theory,  and  the  maximum  value  of  n  is  found  on  the  red  sides  of  the 
band,  though  perhaps  further  within  the  band  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  absorbing  media. 

These  results  are  interesting,  as  confirming  those  obtained  by  Wood 
with  granular  deposits  of  the  alkali  metals  and  allotropic  silver. 
Kirchner's  work  was  practically  completed  when  the  paper  above 
referred  to  was  published,  his  results  having  been  obtained  inde- 
pendently. 

The  subject  of  optical  resonance  has  also  been  studied  extensively  by 
Kossonogoff,  whose  papers  appeared  in  the  Phffsikalische  Zeitschrift  for 
1903.  Resonating  films  were  prepared  by  blowing  a  spray  from  an 
atomizer  charged  with  a  solution  of  the  metal  siilt,  upon  a  strongly- 
heated  glass  plate.  He  also  obtained  evidences  of  resonance  in  granular 
deposits  of  non-metallic  substances,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
colors  of  the  wings  of  butterflies,  which  he  regards  as  due  to  similar 
causes.  Bock,  in  the  same  journal,  has  published  results  which 
are  claimed  to  show  that  minute  water  drops  also  exhibit  the 
phenomenon. 

Colors  in  Metal  Glasses  and  Metallic  Films. — An  extremely  interest- 
ing treatment  of  the  colors  exhibited  by  glasses  which  are  stained  with 
metallic  oxides,  and  by  the  films  of  the  alkali  metals  deposited  in 
vacuo,  has  been  given  by  Grarnett  {PJiiL  Trans  of  Boy,  Sor,  Loud., 
Series  A,  vol.  203,  page  385).  Colored  glasses  are  supposed  to  owe 
their  color  to  the  presence  of  minute  globules  of  the  metal.  Colloidal 
solutions  of  the  metals  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  recentlv  the 
presence  of  the  particles  has  been  detected 
in  both  cases  by  Siedentopf  and  Szigmondy, 
by  means  of  their  so-called  ultra-microscopic 
method,  which  is  merely  oblique  illumination 
pushed  to  the  limit.  A  powerful  beam  of 
light  issuing  from  a  horizontal  slit  is  brought 
to  a  focus  by  means  of  a  microscope  objective, 
within  the  glass  or  liquid  under  investigation. 
The  small  particles  scatter  some  of  this  light 
and  appear  as  minute  diffraction  discs  of 
light,  when  a  microscope  is  focused  on  the 
illuminated  plane  (Fig.  306).  The  phenomenon 
is  analogous  probably  to  the  scattering  of  light 
by  the  air  molecules  or  small  particles  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  action  of  which  has 
been  exhaustively  treated  by  Lord  Rayleigh. 
A  simpler  device,  due  to  Cotton,  is  shown  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  in  which  the  illuminating  beam  is 
prevented  from  entering  the  microscope  by  total  reflection. 

Gamett  shows  that  the  colors  of  the  glasses  can  be  accounted  for  l^y 
the  presence  of  the  small  metal  spheres,  and  explains  a  number  of  very 
curious  effects  observed  by  Siedentopf  and  Szigmondy,  some  of  which 
we  will  now  consider. 
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Fig.  306. 
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Polarization  Effects  of  Ultra-Microscopic  Particles. — Some  veir 
curious  and  interesting  effects  were  observed  by  Siedentopf  and 
Szigmondy  in  the  case  of  gold  particles  when  the  illuminating  beam 
was  plane  polarized.  If  the  plane  of  the  vibration  was  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  containing  the  illuminating  ray  and  the  microscope,  the 
little  diffraction  discs  appeared  everywhere  in  the  field,  and  were  of 
uniform  illumination.  The  scattered  light  was  polarized  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  incident.     This  condition  is  shown  at  a  (Fig.  307).    The 

field  of  the  microscope  is  re- 
presented by  the  large  circle, 
and  the  direction  of  vibration 
of  the  scattered  light  by  the 
arrows.  The  appearance  of 
the  diffraction  discs  is  shown 
below.  If,  however,  the  inci- 
dent light  vibrated  parallel  to 
the  above  defined  plane,  the 
particles  scattered  no  light  in 
the  vertical  direction,  and  the 
diffraction  discs  were  formed 
by  the  oblique  rays  gathered 
in  by  the  objective.  In  this 
case  each  diffraction  disc  ap 
peared  with  a  black  spot  at 
its  center  as  shown.  More- 
over, since  the  light  scattered 
in  any  given  direction  by  the 
particles  comes  to  a  focus  at  a 
given  point  in  the  second  focal 
plane  of  the  microscope,  a  black 
spot  will  be  found  at  the  center 
of  this  plane.  This  condition 
is  shown  at  h.  If  the  incident 
vibration  is  inclined  at  45\  the  spot  appears  on  the  sides  of  the 
diffraction  discs,  and  there  is  a  dark  region  on  one  side  of  the  second 
focal  plane  as  in  r.  The  direction  of  the  vibration  at  the  second  focal 
plane  is  indicated  in  each  case  by  the  double-headed  arrows  in  the 
large  circles. 

The  explanation  of  these  appearances  was  not  given  by  Siedentopf 
and  Szigmondy,  but  Garnett  discusses  them  very  fully  in  the  paper 
referred  to.  Another  very  remarkable  effect  observed  was  the  splitting 
of  eiich  diffraction  disc  into  a  pair,  when  the  gold  particles  were  not 
smaller  than  l/x.  One  of  the  discs  was  reddish,  the  other  yellow- 
green,  and  they  were  all  oriented  in  the  siime  way,  showing  that  the 
effect  was  one  of  diffraction,  and  not  due  to  any  actual  dual  structure 
of  the  minute  particles.  No  explanation  of  this  curious  phenomenon 
has  been  given,  but  it  is  probably  related  in  some  way  to  the  diffraction 
of  colored  light  (red)  by  thin  plates  of  gold  observed  by  Wien. 

The  effects  described  indicate  that  the  gold  particles  must  l»e 
spherical,  for  oblong  particles  would  not  completely  polarize  the 
scattered  light  (as  Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  in  his  papers  dealing  with 
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the  polarization  of  the  light  of  the  sky),  and  we  should  not  observe  the 
dark  spot  in  the  diffraction  discs,  or  the  dark  region  in  the  second 
focal  plane  of  the  microscope. 

We  will  now  consider  the  effects  of  these  small  gold  spheres  upon 
the  color  of  the  transmitted  light.  The  subject  has  been  very  fully 
discussed  by  Gramett,  who  has  investigated  the  sul)ject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  electro-magnetic  theory.  His  treatment  is  much  too  long 
to  give  in  full,  but  we  can  examine  to  advantage  the  general  method  of 
attack  and  some  of  the  conclusions. 

Let  light  of  wave-length  A  fall  on  a  metal  sphere  of  radius  «, 
refractive  index  n,  and  absorption  coefficient  k.     Further,  let 

€  being  the  complex  dielectric  constant. 

This  case  has  been  considered  by  Lord  Rayleigh  {PhiL  Mdg.,  xliv., 
page  28,  1897),  who  showed  that  the  sphere  excited  by  a  periodic 
electric  force  E^,  emits  the  waves  which  would  be  emitted  by  a 
Hertzian  doublet,  which  at  time  t  was  of  moment  equal  to 

If  there  are  a  large  number  of  spheres  in  close  proximity,  the  electric 
force  exciting  each  one  will  be  E\  i.e.  the  force  Eq,  together  with  forces 
due  to  the  neighboring  doublets.     This  force  E'  causes  the  polarization 

If  the  average  moment  of  a  doublet  be  /(/),  and  there  are  n  doublets 
per  unit  volume,  the  polarization  of  the  medium  will  be  /'(/)  =  nf(t). 
By  means  of  analyses  by  Lorentz  and  by  Larmor  it  can  be  proved  that 

provided  the  doublets  are  distributed  through  a  space  large  in  com- 
parison to  the  wave-length. 

This  gives  us  ^  iV"^  -  1    a 

By  substitution  of  these  units  in  Maxwell's  equation,  the  complex 
dielectric  constant  of  the  medium  containing  the  spheres  is  found  to  be 

c  =  1  H 


N'^  -h  2 


in  which  D  is  written  for       na^^  denoting  the  volume  of  the  metal  per 
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unit  volume  of  the  medium.     This  is  for  spheres  in  vacuo  :  in  glass  d 
refractive  index  /a  the  equation  becomes 

XT')  •* 

/i(l  -ik)  =  €  =/i-  + Iv^— T- 

1  -Z>       — 

The  optical  constants  of  the  medium  n'  and  k  thus  depend  only  on 
D,  the  relative  volume  of  the  metal,  and  not  on  the  size  of  the  spheres, 
restricting  them,  however,  to  sizes  small  in  comparison  to  X.  B? 
reducing  the  above  equation  and  substituting  in  it  the  values  for  N 
and  fly  the  absorption  coeflScient  can  be  found  for  any  given  value  of  D. 

Now  D  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  glass.  The  gold  glass  as  first 
prepared  is  colorless,  becoming  red  on  re-heating,  the  process  causing 
the  metal  spheres  to  form  within  the  body  of  the  glass.  "  Excretion 
of  the  metal"  Garnett  calls  it.  Colorless  gold  glass  turned  red  on 
exposure  to  the  emanation  of  radium,  and  it  is  prolmble  that  the  blue 
color  of  X-ray  tubes,  and  tubes  which  have  contained  radium,  is  due  to 
the  excretion  of  metallic  potassium  or  sodium  by  the  radiation.  Sir 
William  Kamsay  exposed  glass  containing  silver  to  radium  rays  and 
found  that  it  turned  yellow.  Quartz  glass  is  not  colored,  as  no  metal 
is  present. 

Elster  and  Geitel  (IFied,  Ann.,  59,  page  487,  1896)  found  that  salts 
of  the  alkaline  metals,  colored  by  the  action  of  cathode  rays,  exhibited 
photo-electric  properties,  which  suggested  the  presence  of  free  metal; 
this  supports  the  view  held  reganling  the  coloration  of  glasses  by 
X-rays  and  radium  rays. 

Garnett  took  the  values  of  N  calculated  from  Drude's  tables  of  the 
optical  constants  of  the  metals,  and  the  values  of  D  calculated  from  the 
total  gold  content  of  the  glass,  and  the  observations  of  Siedentopf  and 
Szigmondy,  and  showed  that  the  medium  should  be  much  more 
transparent  for  red  than  for  yellow  light. 

Values  of  n  and  k  for  green  and  blue  light  not  being  available,  the 
best  that  could  be  done  was  to  infer  that,  since  yellow  is  less  freely 
transmitted  than  red,  the  medium  is  still  more  opaque  to  green  and 
blue. 

Garnett  next  develops  an  expression  for  the  intensity  of  the 
scattered  light,  and  finds  that  the  amplitude  at  any  point  of  the  light 
emitted  from  a  sphere  is  proportional  to 


m  -  fi 
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The  A^  ill  the  denominator  indicates  that  the  scattered  intensity 
increases  with  the  inverse  4th  power  of  the  wave-length,  but  that  it  is 
also  dependent  on  X,  i.e.  on  the  optical  constants  of  the  metal. 

Calculations  showed  that  yellow  light  would  be  scattered  more 
powerfully  than  red,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  green  would  be  still 
more  powerfully  scattered,  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  observations 
of  Siedentopf  and  Szigmondy. 

Certain  types  of  gold  glass  scattered  a  muddy  red  light  however. 
In  this  Ciise  the  particles  are  probably  so  large  that  they  reflect  light  in 
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the  ordinary  sense,  and,  as  we  know,  gold  reflects  red  light  in  greater 
excess  than  any  of  the  other  colors. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  paper,  the  transmission  of  gold  and  silver 
glass  has  been  calculated  for  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  light,  from 
values  of  n  and  k  given  by  Rubens.  The  colors,  in  the  order  of  the 
degree  in  which  they  were  transmitted,  were  found  to  be :  for  gold 
glass, — red,  yellow,  blue,  green ;  for  silver  glass, — yellow,  red,  green, 
blue.  Certain  gold  glasses  appear  blue  by  transmitted  light,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  large  particles  (diameter  >*0001),  by  reflecting 
out  the  red  and  orange,  give  the  glass  a  blue  color. 

Colors  of  Granular  Metallic  Filin8.^In  the  second  part  of  the  paper 
above  referred  to  Gamett  examines  the  conditions  which  hold  in  cases 
where  the  metallic  granules  are  deposited  in  thin  films.  The  equations 
already  given  were  developed  on  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  polarization 
in  the  medium,  which  is  only  the  case  when  the  spheres  are  distributed 
in  three  dimensions.  For  a  two-dimensional  distribution,  in  the  xy 
plane,  it  is  shown  that  the  complex  dielectric  constant  in  the  direction 
of  the  xj/  axes  is  the  same  as  for  the  medium  in  bulk,  whereas  the 
constant  in  the  direction  of  the  z  axis  may  be  quite  different.  If  this 
were  the  case  the  film  would  behave  like  a  doubly  refracting  substance, 
the  **  optic  axis  "  being  perpendicular  to  the  film. 
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Fig.  308. 


It  is  found  that  for  films  of  thickness  greater  than  |  of  A  the  ab- 
sorption is  governed  by  wk,  while  in  the  case  of  films  less  than  o\.  A  it 
is  governed  by  n^K,  Curves  are  given  showing  how  the  absorption 
depends  on  2>,  the  volume  of  metal  per  unit  volume  of  the  medium. 
The  values  of  n#c,  or  7i**k,  are  plotted  as  ordinates,  and  the  values  of  D 
as  abscissae.  In  the  case  of  a  non  granular  Him  of  solid  metal  it  is 
evident  that  />  =  1. 

Gamett  was  able  to  explain  all  of  the  effects  observed  by  Wood  in 
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the  case  of  the  sodium  and  potassium  films  deposited  in  exhausted 
bulhs,  at  least  all  of  the  effects  which  fell  within  the  scope  of  hii 
ecjuations.  The  curves;  for  a  potassium  sodium  amalgam  are  given  Id 
Figs.  308,  309,  and  show  how  the  absorption  depends  on  the  value  d 
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/>.  The  upper  curve  represents  the  condition  for  a  thick  film.  For 
/>=1,  \,e.  solid  metal,  the  absorption  is  strongest  for  red  and  weakest 
for  blue.  For  D  =  '5,  that  is  for  a  film  with  equal  volumes  of  metal  and 
empty  spaces,  the  absorption  is  strongest  for  yellow,  while  for  D  =  3 
the  blue  is  practically  the  only  color  absorbed.  For  thin  films  we 
find  that  for  D  —  -5  the  yellow  is  very  powerfully  ab8or}>ed,  which 
agi-ees  with  Wood's  observation  that  when  the  conditions  were  such  as 
to  cause  an  absorption  band  in  the  yellow,  the  band  was  much  blacker 
and  narrower  than  when  it  occurred  in  some  other  part  of  the  spectrum. 
The  graphs  for  gold  indicated  that  for  />=  1  the  color  in  the  case  of 
very  thin  films  of  gold  leaf  should  be  blue.  This  was  the  color  observed 
by  Mr.  Beilby  in  the  case  of  the  thinnest  leaf  which  could  l>e  procured. 
For  thick  films  the  graphs  showed  that  the  color  of  the  transmitted 
light  should  be  green.  Many  very  curious  and  interesting  changes, 
observed  by  Mr  Beilby  {Proc,  Boy,  S(x:.,  72,  page  226),  in  the  colors  of 
thin  gold  films,  produced  by  heating  and  annealing,  are  discussed  and 
explained  by  Garnett,  whose  paper  is  by  far  the  oest  on  the  optical 
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properties  of  metallic  films  which   has  appeared  up  to  the  present 
:;ime. 

It  appears  that  the  theory  of  optical  resonance  can  be  regarded  as  in 
I  measure  confirmed  by  these  investigations,  though  the  phenomenon 
s  very  much  more  complicated  than  in  the  case  of  large  resonators  and 
3lectro-magnetic  waves.  The  optical  constants  of  the  metal  enter  as  a 
'actor,  and  for  very  small  particles  at  least  the  absorption  depends  not 
>n  their  size,  but  on  the  total  bulk  of  metal  in  unit  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  NATURE  OF  WHITE  LIGHT. 

Previous  to  Newton's  classic  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of 
white  light  by  a  prism,  it  had  been  supposed  that  every  retraction  of 
light  actually  produced  color,  that  is,  the  color  was  produced  within 
the  dispersing  piece.  Newton's  experiments  apparently  showed, 
however,  that  the  colors  were  actually  present  in  tne  original  lights 
the  function  of  the  prism  being  merely  to  separate  them.  At  Uie 
present  time,  however,  the  view  most  generally  held  resembles  in 
some  respects  the  idea  which  prevailed  previous  to  the  time  of  Newton. 
Colored  light  implies  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  regularity  in  tlie 
sequence  of  the  waves.  If  a  grating  or  prism  yields  us  light  whidi 
the  eye  is  unable  to  distinguisn  from  the  light  of  the  sodium  flame,  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  luminous  impulses  are  following  one  another 
at  approximately  the  same  intervals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  radiation  from 
the  sodium  molecule.  The  question  now  is,  "  Were  these  regular  ware- 
trains  present  originally  in  the  white  light,  or  have  they  been  mana- 
factured  by  the  grating?"  If  the  former  is  true,  how  are  we  to 
regard  a  vibration  which  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  regular 
trains  of  waves,  each,  however,  of  different  wave-length?  ObviousI? 
the  motion  of  the  ether  must  be  regarded  as  the  resultant  of  all  the 
component  trains,  and  the  regularity  of  sequence,  as  we  usually  under- 
stand it,  would  disappear  wholly  in  wave-motion  of  this  nature. 

If,  however,  the  regular  wave-trains,  or  colored  rays,  are  mana- 
factured  by  the  prism,  we  very  naturally  ask  whether  Newton's 
discovery  was  really  a  discovery  after  all. 

The  problem  can  be  attacked  both  from  the  experimental  and  j 
theoretical  standpoint.  Let  us  see  first  what  evidence  experiment  ' 
furnishes. 

Interference  fringes  were  obtained  by  Fizeau  and  Foucault  with 
white  light  and  with  a  path-difference  of  some  50,000  wave-lengths. 
This  experiment  has  been  held,  by  many  eminent  authorities,  to  indi-  t 
cate  that  the  colored  components  of  the  white  light  consist  of  regular  ;, 
wave-trains,  the  vibrations  of  which  take  place  without  sensible  [ 
change  of  phase  for  at  least  50,000  complete  periods.  i 

The  first  to  question  this  conclusion  was  Gouy  {Joum.  de  Fhy.,  5, 
page   354,   1886),   who  showed  that  the  experiment  of  Fizeau 
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Foucault  showed  nothing  whatever  about  the  regularity  of  the  vibra- 
tions in  white  light,  the  number  of  fringes  observable,  or  the  allowable 
path  distance,  depending  solely  upon  the  resolving  power  of  the 
spectroscope  used  for  their  detection. 

Grouy  made  use  of  Fourier^s  theorem,  by  which  any  function  f{x)y 
between  limits  «  =  -  c  and  x  =  +  c,  may  be  represented  by  the  sum  of  a 

series  involving  the  sines  and  cosines  of  — 

f(x)  =  (Iq  +  a^  cos  — h  ag  cos  2 h  . . . 

c  c 

+  0,  sm  —  +  O9  sm  2  — t- . . . . 
^         c       ^  c 

If  the  medium  is  free  from  dispersion  we  can  determine  the  shape 
of  the  resultant  disturbance  at  a  point  beyond  +  c,  if  the  component 
waves  are  travelling  in  the  positive  direction,  by  substituting  z-vt 
for  X,  If  we  now  add  the  series  we  find  it  equal  to  f  (x-  vt),  which 
shows  us  that  waves  of  any  shape  are  transmitted  in  a  non  dispersive 
medium  without  change  of  form.  If,  however,  the  medium  is  dispersive, 
the  component  waves,  each  one  of  which  is  represented  by  a  term  in 
the  series,  travel  with  different  velocities,  and  the  form  of  the  resultant 
disturbance  changes  with  the  time,  i,e.  it  is  not  propagated  with  its 
type  unchanged. 

Gk)uy  showed  that  the  fringes  observed  by  Fizeau  and  Foucault 
could  be  explained  as  well  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  original  dis- 
turbance was  a  single  pulse,  or  a  series  of  waves  of  irregmar  form, 
i,e,  not  sine  waves.     A  pulse  or  single  irregular  wave  can  be  represented 
by  Fourier's  theorem,  as  the  resultant  of  a  large  number  of  sine  waves 
which  extend  to  infinity  on  either  side  of  the  pulse.     The  spectroscope 
will  spread  this  disturbance  out  into  a  spectrum,  and  at  every  point  of 
the  spectrum  we  shall  have  a  periodic  disturbance.     In  other  words, 
the  spectroscope  will  sort  out  the  Fourier  components  into  periodic 
trains  of  waves,  just  as  if  these  wave-trains  were  really  present  in  the 
incident  light.     We  can  perhaps  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  two  theories 
d  white  light  in  the  following  way  : 
Suppose    our    source   of    light    to 
oonsist  of  a  number  of   electrons 
vibrating  in  simple  harmonic  motion, 
but  with  different  periods.     The  re- 
sultant disturbance  at  any  point  will 
have  an  irregular  form,  which  we  /^^ 

can  represent  by  a  curve  something ^ 

like  that  shown  in  Fig.  310.     The  Fkj.  310. 

regular    periodicities   due    to    the 

electrons  are  present  in  the  disturbance,  and  a  prism  or  grating  will 

•ort  them  out  into  a  bright  line  spectrum  of  simple  harmonic  trains, 

precisely  as  Fourier's  analysis  does. 

We  can,  however,  consider  the  same  type  of  disturbance  as  given 
oat  by  a  single  electron,  if  it  is  constrained  to  vibrate  in  an  irregular 
manner,  and  the  spectroscope  must  necessarily  resolve  this  disturbance 
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in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  before,  since  the  disturbances  are 
identical. 

Suppose  now  that  our  disturbance  consists  of  a  single  pulse,  such  as 
is  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  310.  By  Fourier  s  analysis  it  can 
be  represented  as  the  resultant  of  a  large  number  of  simple  harmonie 
waves,  differing  in  wave-length  by  infinitesimal  steps,  and  with 
amplitudes  suitably  distributed.  \\  e  can  think  of  this  disturbanoe 
as  originated  in  two  different  ways:  from  a  group  of  continuouslT 
vibrating  electrons,  or  from  a  single  electron,  executing  a  half  vibration 
with  a  motion  obeying  such  a  law  as  to  give  a  wave-form  of  the 
requisite  shape.  In  the  first  case  the  component  wave-trains  can  be 
regarded  as  having  an  actual  existence,  the  periodicities  being  actuallj 
present  both  in  the  source  and  in  the  disturbance.  In  the  second, 
there  is  no  periodicity  at  the  source,  and  consequently  none  in  the 
disturl)ance.  Though  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  not  quite 
rigorous,  it  may  help  us  in  getting  a  clearer  idea  of  the  distinction 
between  the  old  and  new  idea  regarding  white  light  In  the  last  two 
cases  considered,  the  spectroscope  will  give  us  a  continuous  spectrum, 
in  which  the  intensity  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  corresponding  wave-length.  In  the  first  case  this 
wave  was  present  in  the  train,  and  had  a  definite  origin ;  in  the  seooDci, 
it  can  only  be  considered  present  in  a  mathematical  sense. 

Gouy's  conception  of  white  light  was  criticised  by  Poincar^  {CompL 
Bendu.%  120,  page  1895),  both  from  a  mathematical  and  experimental 
standpoint.  Since  the  Fourier  components  representing  the  disturb- 
ance must  extend  to  infinity  in  both  directions,  they  ought  to  appear 
in  the  spectroscope  not  only  after  the  source  of  light  has  been 
extinguished,  but  even  before  the  source  is  lighted,  an  obvious 
absurdity.  Poincaro  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  experiment  of  Fizean 
and  Foucault  indicated  the  presence  of  a  high  degree  of  regularity  in 
the  disturbances  constituting  white  light. 

These  objections  were  met  by  Gouy  and  also  by  Schuster  {Cump. 
Bend.y  120,  pages  915,  987),  who  had  arrived  at  conclusions  similar  to 
those  held  by  Gouy.  We  find  the  same  idea  expressed  by  Lord 
Rayleigh  in  his  article  on  "Wave  Theory,"  written  in  1888.  "The 
light,"  he  says,  "  may  be  highly  composite  and  homogeneity  brought 
about  with  the  aid  of  a  spectroscope.  The  analogy  is  closest  if  we  use 
a  spectroscope  to  give  us  a  line  of  homogeneous  light  in  simple 
substitution  for  the  sodium  flame  (as  a  source  of  light  producing 
interference  fringes).  Or  following  Foucault  and  Fizeau,  we  may  allow 
the  white  light  to  pass  (i.e.  enter  the  interference  apparatus),  and 
subsequently  analyze  the  mixture  transmitted  by  a  narrow  slit  in  the 
screen  upon  which  the  interference  bands  are  thrown,  /n  either  C(W 
fhe  number  of  hands  ohserrable  is  limited  solely  by  the  resolving  pmrer  of  the 
spectrnscope,  and  pi'orcs  nothing  with  respect  to  the  regularity  or  otlinicise  of 
the  r'lhrntioiLS  of  the  original  light J^  He  shows  further  that  when  achro- 
matic bands  are  formed  by  using  a  diffraction  spectrum  as  a  source,  and 
duplicating  it  with  Lloyd's  mirror,  the  number  of  bands  possible  is 
still  limited  by  the  resolving  power  of  the  instrument  used  to  form  the 
spectrum. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  source  of  white  light  and  try  to  picture  the 
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nature  of  the  disturbances  there  which  would  be  necessary  to  give  us 
the  two  types  of  radiation  which  we  have  discussed,  we  shall  incline 
towards  the  ideas  of  Gouy  and  Kayleigh.  If  the  light  contains 
periodic  trains,  which  are  regular  over  a  length  of  some  thousands 
of  wave-lengths,  there  must  be  present  in  the  source  electrons  or 
vibrators  of  some  sort  vibrating  with  all  possible  periods,  otherwise 
there  would  be  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  corresponding  to  the  absent 
frequencies.  The  smallest  particle  of  solid  matter  which  we  can 
command,  when  raised  to  incandescence,  gives  us  a  continuous  spec- 
trum. The  visible  region  of  the  spectrum,  say  7000  to  4000,  comprises 
3000  Angstrom  units.  With  the  best  spectroscopes  we  can  easily 
resolve  to  ^^  of  a  unit,  consequently  the  continuity  of  the  spectrum 
implies  that  there  must  be  at  least  30,000  electrons,  no  two  of  which 
vibrate  in  the  same  period.  If  the  molecules  are  moving  to  and  fro, 
the  Doppler  effect  will  of  course  alter  the  wave-length,  consequently  we 
can  diminish  the  necessary  number  somewhat.  From  what  we  know 
about  electrons,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  have  a  very 
large  number  vibrating  regularly  in  totally  different  periods,  and  we 
naturally  incline  towards  tne  idea  that  the  disturbances  in  a  source  of 
white  light  are  irregular  in  character. 

Theory  of  Damped  Vibrations. — Another  idea  was  put  forward  by 
Grarbasso  {Arch,  de  Geidve,  vol.  4,  p.  105,  1897),  who  considered  white 
light  to  be  the  result  of  a  heavily  damped  vibration,  represented  by 

/(/)  =  e"    sin  ht. 

We  have  seen  that  the  damping  due  to  radiation  is  very  small,  but 
collision  between  the  molecules,  if  frequent  enough,  may  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  In  gases  the  time  elapsing  between  molecular  impacts 
is  very  large  in  comparison  to  the  period  of  the  vibration,  and  we  have 
long  trains  of  approximately  homogeneous  waves  thrown  off  between 
collisions.  In  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids  the  conditions  are  quite 
different,  the  molecular  excursions  being  extremely  short. 

One  way  of  testing  the  hypothesis'  is  to  develop  the  expression 
representing  the  damped  vibration  by  Fourier's  theorem,  and  see 
whether  the  intensity  distribution  in  the  resulting  mathematical  spec- 
trum corresponds  with  the  distribution  of  energy  observed  in  the  case 
of  incandescent  solids.  This  was  done  by  Garvallo  (Campt,  Eend,,  130, 
page  79,  1900). 

/(/)  =  r"sinA/(for  />0  but/(0  =  O,  for  /<0). 

Developed  by  Fourier's  theorem. 

The  intensity  of  a  vibration  of  period  —  is,  according  to  the  formula, 


((fi  ^hi-k^-\-  ikY 
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If  we  put  k^^a-K^  and  q^  —  {l  •\-a^)hhi^  the  above  becomes 

1 


y= 


(l+a2)(,i«|^y  +  4a2 


In  this  form  the  properties  of  the  function  appear.     For  w  =  0  and 

tt  =  00  ,  y  =  0.     It  attains  its  maximum  — -j,,  for  ?t  =  1. 

4a- 

Finally,  two  vahies  of  w  which  are  equal  but  of  opposite  sign,  give  m 
the  same  intensity.  The  same  is  true  for  equal  but  opposite  values  of 
the  logarithm  of  the  wave-length. 

Carvallo  then  constructed  a  curve  with  the  intensities  as  ordinates 
and  the  values  of  log  A  as  abscissae.  The  lack  of  agreement  between 
this  curve  and  the  curve  plotted  from  the  observations  of  the  energy 
distribution  in  the  spectrum,  made  by  Mouton  and  by  Lan^ley, 
indicated  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  damped  vibration  was  inadmissible. 
Another  objection  was  raised  by  Carvallo,  who  showed  that  a  grating 
would  yield  a  band  of  white  light  instead  of  a  spectrum  if  the  incident 
light  consisted  merely  of  damped  vibrations. 

Gouy  (Cotnp.  Rend.,  130,  page  241)  comes  to  a  different  conclusion, 
objecting  to  the  treatment  of  Carvallo,  in  that  he  extended  his 
analytical  treatment  from  -  oo  to  +  «  ,  a  condition  which  could  not  be 
realised  in  experiment.  Limiting  the  number  of  disturbances  falling 
on  the  grating  to  a  small  number  /<,  which  must  be  the  case  when  the 
vibrations  are  heavily  damped,  he  shows  that  the  disturbance  at  any 
point  will  have  the  periodicity  calculated  from  the  ordinary  Ij^ws  of  the 
grating,  and  not,  as  imagined  by  Carvallo,  the  same  periodicity  as  the 
original  damped  vibration. 

Carvallo  in  his  reply  (C.R.y  130,  page  401)  proposes  an  interesting 
acoustical  experiment  to  settle  the  question.  Let  the  source  of  light  be 
represented  by  a  large  tuning-fork,  driven  electrically.  The  waves 
from  this  are  to  be  received  by  a  large  concave  grating  made  of  broad 
slats  with  open  spaces  between.  As  long  as  the  vibrations  are  main- 
tained by  the  electrical  mechanism  we  should  find  points  of  maximum 
intensity  with  silent  spaces  between,  at  the  focus  of  the  grating,  corre- 
sponding to  the  spectra  produced  by  a  grating  when  illuminated  with 
monochromatic  light.  If,  however,  the  current  is  suddenly  turned  off, 
the  vibration  is  damped,  and  we  should,  if  Carvallo's  hypothesis  is  correct^ 
find  a  faint  sound  of  varying  pitch  all  along  the  -region  between  the 
points  previously  occupied  by  the  maxima:  in  other  words,  a  sound 
spectrum.  This  effect  might  be  detected  by  a  Helmholtz  resonator 
placed  at  the  proper  point  in  the  spectrum.  If,  however,  Gouy's  notion 
is  the  correct  one,  the  region  between  the  maxima  would  still  be  a 
region  of  silence,  or  at  least  only  yield  a  faint  sound  corresponding  in 
pitch  to  the  pitch  of  the  fork. 

The  experiment  would  be  a  difficult  one  to  perform  on  account  of  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  and  the  difficulty  of  protecting 
the  ear  from  the  direct  sound  of  the  fork. 

T3rpe  of  the  Impulse  constituting  White  Light. — If  we  regard  white 
light  as  a  series  of  impulses,  without  regularity,  the  impulses  cannot  be 
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regarded  as  arbitrary,  i,e.  of  any  form,  for,  as  Lord  Rayleigh  has 
pointed  out,  there  would  in  this  case  be  no  way  of  distinguishing  the 
radiations  corresponding  to  different  temperatures.  He  considers  {PhiL 
Mag,,  xxvii.,  page  460,  1889)  the  simplest  type  of  impulse  that  could 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  to  be  the  one  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  theory  of  errors,  viz.  (Fig.  311) : 

y  =  e 

Such  an  impulse,  he  remarks,  can  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of  a 
very  large  number  of  localized  simultaneous  impulses,  all  aimed  at  a 
single  point  (z  =  0),  but  liable  to  deviate  from  it  o>ving  to  accidental 
causes.     This  disturbance  he  re- 
solves into  its  elements  by  means 
of  Fourier's  theorem,  and  then 
finds  the  energy  carried  by  each 
component.      By    assuming    an 
infinite  number  of  these  impulses, 
of   the  same  form  but  unequal 
magnitude,  he  obtains  probable  Fio.  3ll. 

values  of  the  partition   of  the 

energy  among  the  various  wave-lengths,  which  agreed  fairly  well  with 
Weber's  law,  which  at  the  time  best  expressed  the  energy  distribution 
in  the  spectrum.  Wien's  law  could  be  satisfied  by  an  impulse  of 
some  other  definite  form. 

The  character  of  the  disturbance  is  thus  fixed  by  this  distribution  of 
energy  in  the  spectrum,  and  Wien's  law  marks  the  limit  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of  white  light.  Planck  definitely 
states  that  this  will  for  ever  mark  the  limit.  Further  analysis,  he 
says,  will  be  based  on  a  reasoning  comparable  with  that  involving  a 
contradiction  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  in  which  the  aid  of 
Maxwell's  demons  was  invoked.  In  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  we  are 
obliged  to  confine  our  investigations  to  the  average  effect  of  molecular 
impacts,  and  we  must,  in  dealing  with  the  present  problem,  consider 
only  the  average  effects  of  the  light  disturbances,  extending  as  they  do 
over  relatively  long  intervals  of  time. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  dispersion  by  prisms  and  gratings  can 
be  accounted  for  without  assuming  the  presence  in  the  light  of  any 
periodicity  whatever.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  experiment  has  been 
devised  capable  of  proving  or  disproving  the  presence  in  white  light  of 
regular  wave-trains. 

:  Interference  Experiments  in  the  Light  of  the  Pulse  Hypothesis. — 
In  the  chapter  on  Interference  we  have  treated  all  of  the  problems  by 
tacitly  assuming  the  presence  of  regular  wave-trains.  We  will  now 
examine  a  number  of  cases  and  see  whether  the  observed  effects  can  be 
itccounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  white  light  consists  of  irregular 
pulses.  Can  we,  in  other  words,  account  for  the  colored  fringes  seen 
with  Fresnel's  mirror  or  two  slits,  assuming  the  incident  light  to  con- 
sist of  a  single  pulse  ] 

Schuster  shows,  in  a  long  and  interesting  paper  (PhiL  Mag,,  June 
1894),  that  the  above  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It 
is  eaiy  to  see  how  periodicity  can  be  manufactured  by  a  grating  or 
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prism,  but  there  are  a  number  of  cases  which  at  first  sight  may  seem 
irreconcilable  with  our  hypothesis.  If  a  pulse  falls  upon  a  pair  of 
Fresnel  mirrors,  we  shall  have  at  a  specified  point  in  space  two  pulses, 
the  interval  between  them  depending  upon  the  position  of  the  point 
If  we  receive  the  double  disturbance  upon  the  slit  of  a  8]>ectro8cope,  th« 
prism  or  grating  draws  out  each  pulse  into  trains  of  periodic  waves, 
and  maxima  and  minima  due  to  the  interference  of  the  two  sets  of 
waves  appear.  But  even  without  the  spectroscope  a  number  of 
colored  fringes  can  be  seen,  and  it  may  appear  impossible  to  account 
for  these  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  are  dealing  merely  with  a  pair  of 
pulses. 

Schuster  shows  that  the  interference  in  this  case  is  a  physiological 
effect,  due  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  eye.  The  retinal  elements  can  be 
regarded  as  tuned  to  the  three  primary  colors,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
consider  each  element  as  containing  some  sort  of  a  vibrating  system, 
which  responds  to  the  light  waves.  If  the  retinal  vibration  has  a 
period  of  its  own,  which  seems  probable,  since  it  responds  to  certain 
wave-lengths  and  not  to  others,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  see  how  interference 
takes  place  when  two  pulses  strike  the  element  in  succession.  The 
effect  on  the  vibrator  will  depend  on  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
two  impacts.  The  first  pulse  starts  the  vibration,  and  the  second 
increases  or  annuls  it  according  to  the  state  of  the  vibration  when  the 
second  pulse  arrives.  The  phenomenon  is  thus  seen  to  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  a  periodic  disturbance  is  set  up  in  the  eye,  which  lasts  until 
the  second  pulse  arrives.  Schuster  explains  the  fact  that  the  fringes 
can  be  photographed  in  the  same  way,  the  vibrators  in  this  case  bemg 
located  in  the  molecules  of  the  silver  salts. 

Schuster's  explanation  may  seem  a  little  fanciful  at  first  sight,  but 
the  reasoning  is  pei-fectly  logical,  and  the  assumptions  are  not  at  all 
improbable.  We  have  a  perfectly  analogous  case  in  an  experiment  of 
Hertz  with  electrical  waves,  which  may  be  cited  in  this  connection. 
The  analogy  is  obvious,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed. 

Hertz  found  that  when  his  electrical  waves  were  reflected  from  a  wall, 
the  resonator  sparked  when  placed  at  certain  definite  distances  from 
the  wall,  while  no  sparks  were  observed  in  intermediate  positions.  He 
drew  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  he  was  dealing  with  stationaiy 
waves,  formed  by  the  interference  of  the  direct  and  reflected  waA'es 
His  experiment  appeared  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  definite  peri- 
odicity present  in  his  electrical  radiation,  just  as  the  interference 
fringes  observed  with  Fresnel's  mirrors  appear  to  indicate  a  certain 
amount  of  periodicity  in  white  light. 

Other  experimenters  found,  however,  that  the  positions  of  maximum 
sparking  depended  not  at  all  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  vibrator  or 
source  of  the  radiation,  but  solely  upon  the  size  of  the  wire  loop,  which 
served  as  a  resonator,  and  that  the  same  effects  would  be  observed  if 
the  radiation  consisted  of  a  single  pulse  only.  The  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  vibrations  of  the  resonator 
persist  for  some  time,  and  the  intensity  of  its  sparking  depends  upon 
the  state  of  its  vibration  at  the  moment  when  the  reflected  pulse  meets 
it.     At  the  given  point  in  space  the  condition  of  the  vibration  of  the 
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resonator,  when  the  reflected  wave  meets  it,  will  obviously  depend 
upon  its  period,  Le,  upon  the  size  of  the  wire  loop.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  this  case  and  the  optical  one  is  that  in  the  latter  the 
pulses  are  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  while  in  the  former  they 
are  going  in  opposite  directions. 

The  interference  fringes  observed  by  the  eye  or  recorded  by  the 
photographic  plate  are  thus  seen  to  depend  upon  a  resonance  pheno- 
menon. If  we  could  explore  the  field  over  which  the  radiation  from 
the  two  sources  of  light  is  spread,  with  some  instrument  not  biased  by 
resonance,  no  trace  of  the  fringes  should  appear.  The  smoked  strip  of 
the  bolometer  is  such  an  instrument:  it  absorbs  all  wave-lengths  equally 
well,  and  is  free  from  resonance  effects,  roughly  speaking  at  least. 
Now,  it  is  found  that  when  the  bolometer  is 
used  to  explore  the  region,  no  recurring 
maxima  and  minima  are  found,  the  curve 
having  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  312.  There 
is  a  central  maximum  bordered  on  each  side 
by  a  minimum,  beyond  which  points  the 
curve  is  practically  level.  The  occurrence 
of  the  two  minima  can  be  explained  by  the 
distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum. 

"The  fact,"  says  Schuster,  "that  white 
light  shows  any  objective  interference  (as 
with  bolometer)  without  the  artificial  in- 
troduction of  regularity  is  due  to  the  pre-  p^^  3j^2 
valence  of  certain  wave-lengths  over  others. 
Whatever  regularity  there  is  in  the  light 

is  intimately  connected  ^nth  the  distribution  of  intensity  in  the 
spectrum. 

We  cannot  help  speculating  as  to  the  ultimate  cause  which  renders 
the  regularity  of  vibration  a  function  of  the  temperature  only,  and 
independent  of  the  natural  periods  of  the  molecules.  Perhaps  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  observations 
tell  us  nothing  directly  as  to  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms  or  molecules. 
What  we  observe  is  the  disturbance  of  the  medium,  and  the  distribution 
of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  black  body,  which  is  in 
thermal  equilibrium,  may  indicate  a  property  of  the  medium  rather 
than  that  of  matter.  That  is  to  say,  the  motion  of  the  vibration  in  the 
molecule  may  be  perfectly  irregular,  but  the  medium  may  take  up  and 
propagate  some  vibrations  quicker  than  others.  There  are  many  signs 
tending  to  show  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  in  order  to 
explain  the  connection  between  optical  and  electrical  facts,  we  must 
recognize  some  structural  properties  of  the  medium,  and  the  regularity 
in  the  radiation  of  a  black  body  may  be  intimately  connected  with 
such  structural  properties." 

Corbino  has  made  the  suggestion  that  the  phenomenon  of  light  beats 
obtained  with  white  light  by  any  of  the  methods  originated  oy  Righi 
or  by  himself  is  adverse  to  the  hypothesis  of  Gouy.  The  different 
component  rays  (sinusoidal  disturbances)  into  which  a  prism  or  grating 
decomposes  the  complex  vibration  which  constitutes  white  light,  having 
a  common  origin,  ought  to  be  capable  of  interfering  with  one  another 
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producing  beats,  that  is,  hcate  should  be  obtained  by  uniting  two 
streams  of  light  taken  from  two  adjacent  points  of  a  conbDUOOi 
spectrum.  If  the  light  from  a  narrow  white  source  is  divided  into 
two  streams,  which  are  received  upon  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope,  the 
apectriim  is  crossed  by  <lark  bands.  If  now  the  periods  of  one  of  the 
interfering  pencils  is  altered,  say  by  means  of  Right's  revolving  Nicol 
arrangement,  the  spectrum  of  this  pencil,  according  to  0007*1 
hypothesis,  is  merely  slightly  displaced  with  reference  to  the  apectnun 
01  the  other  pencil.  Each  sinusoidal  train  takes  the  place  of  iu 
neighbor,  so  to  speak,  and  shoulil  be  capable  of  interfering  with  one 
of  equal  wave-length  in  the  other  set.  The  fringes  should  therefore 
appear  exactly  as  before,  that  is  stationary.  If,  however,  the  sinu- 
soidal Gomi>oneiits  do  not  have  a  common  origin,  i.e.  if  tbey  originate 
at  the  source  independently  of  one  another,  each  set  in  tbe  modified 
pencil  can  only  interfere  with  the  set  in  the  unmodified  pencil  kAk* 
luid  the  mine  mire-Unglh  befoir.  the  mnlififaiiun  was  inlroditeetl.  These  two 
trains  now  ha^'e  ditferont  wave-lengths,  and  should  therefore  prodnM 
beats,  or  nioi'ing  fritigcs,  which  is  tlic  phenomenon  actually  observed 
Analysis  of  White  Light  by  a  Qiating.— In  considering  tbe  action  of 
a  diffraction  grating  when  analyzing  white  light,  it  will  help  us  to  get 
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a  clear  idea  if  we  bear  in  mind  a  well-known  acoustical  effect  If 
a'suddcn  sharp  noise  such  as  is  made  by  clapping  the  hands  together, 
is'  reHectrd  from  a  high  flight  of  steps,  the  sound  comes  back  to  us  as  a 
musical  note  ;  in  other  words,  the  steps  impress  the  element  of  periodi- 
city upon  the  reflected  disturliance,  each  step  throwing  off  an  ecbo- 
wavc.  These  reflected  wai'clets  reach  us  in  siiccession  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  distance  from  our  ear  to  the  successive  steps  increases  in 
arithmetical  progression.  The  fomiation  of  a  train  of  waves  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sound-wave  from  a  spark  from  a  flight  of  steps  i» 
shown  in  Fig.  313.  This  is  a  photograph  of  the  actual  phenomenon 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  photographs,  illustrating  the  reflection 
of  waves  from  curved  surfaces,  which  we  have  studied  in  the  chapter  on 
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^flection.  The  grating  acts  in  the  same  manner  when  analyzing 
rhite  light.  This  explanation  was  offered  by  Young  in  1813,  but 
iOrd  Rayleigh  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  use  of  the 
onception  in  treating  grating  problems.  The  ruled  lines  which 
onstitute  the  grating  prevent  the  "shadow-producing  interference," 
s  imagined  by  Fresnel,  to  account  for  regular  reflection,  and  the 
Bcondary  wavelets  go  off  in  all  directions,  instead  of  uniting  to 
3rm  a  regularly-reflected  wave-front. 

These  wavelets  or  impulses  will  pass  by  any  given  point  with  a 
eriodicity  depending  on  the  location  of  the  point.  In  the  last  section 
f  the  chapter  on  Diffraction  this  action  of  the  grating  has  been 
splained. 

Analysis  by  a  Prism. — The  mechanism  by  which  a  prism  converts  an 
npulsive  disturbance  into  a  periodic  one  is  not  quite  as  obvious  as 

is  in  the  case  of  the  grating,  where  we  have  a  periodic  structure. 

We  can,  however,  get  a  clue  as  to  the  mode  of  its  action  in  the 
►Hewing  way : 

As  we  know,  the  phase  of  the  vibration  is  everywhere  the  same  on  a 
ave-front.  If  this  condition  holds,  the  wave  will  be  propagated 
irallel  to  itself,  and  no  lateral  effects  will  be  produced.  If,  however, 
^rtain  portions  are  blocked  off,  as  by  diffracting  screens  or  gratings, 
teral  effects  are  produced,  or  we  have  deviations  of  a  portion  of  the 
lergy,  which  no  longer  obeys  the  laws  of  rectilinear  propagation.  The 
ime  thing  results  if,  instead  of  blocking  off  portions  at  regular  intervals, 
e  change  the  phase  of  the  vibration  periodically :  this  occurs  in  the 
ise  of  laminary  gratings  in  which  the  retardation  effected  by  the 
rips  alters  the  phase  of  the  vibration.  We  shall  now  show  that  a 
rism  is  capable  of  impressing  a  somewhat  similar  condition  on  the 
ont  of  an  impulsive  disturbance. 

In  the  section  on  group  velocity  we  have  seen  that  in  a  dispersing 
ledium  the  group  is  propagated  with  a  velocity  different  from  that  of 
16  component  waves  which  form  it.  We  will  now  prove  in  a  very 
ementary  manner  that,  as  the  group  proceeds,  it  changes  its  form, 
Bcomes  inverted,  and  eventually  reappears  in  its  original  form.  Take 
rst  the  simple  type  of  group  previously  considered,  formed  by  two 
•ains  of  waves  of  slightly  different  wave-lengths. 

The  two  trains  are  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  314,  the  resultant 
I  the  upper  part.  We  will  select  as  a  given  form  of  our  group  the 
lape  which  it  has  at  the  moment  when  it  has  its  maximum  amplitude 
x)ve  the  line  of  equilibrium  :  this  is  the  condition  shown  in  the 
lagram,  the  maximum  amplitude  being  at  1.  The  two  sets  of 
)mponent  waves  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  shorter  ones 
olid  lines)  at  the  higher  velocity.  It  is  clear  that  the  group  will  not 
3  propagated  without  change  of  form,  for  at  an  instant  later  the  two 
ttfi  of  waves  will  be  nowhere  exactly  in  step,  and  we  shall  have  at  no 
ace  an  amplitude  as  great  as  that  figured  above.  The  waves  will 
rentually  get  into  step  again  at  2,  and  we  shall  again  have  our 
aximum  amplitude  above,  and  the  ori^nal  form  of  the  group 
stored.  Notice,  however,  that  before  this  event  occurs  the  waves 
ill  be  exactly  together  at  the  trough  immediately  to  the  right  of  B, 
id  we  shall  have  the  same  maximum  amplitude,  only  in  this  case  it 
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will  be  below  the  line.  The  form  of  the  group  will  be  the  same  u 
before,  only  it  will  l)e  inverted.  This  invewion  of  the  form  of  tk 
group  before  its   re-establishment  is  of  fundamental  importance  ia 


Fig.  314. 


considering  the  action  of  dispersing  media  upon  white  light.     If  we 
take  less  simple  groups  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  component  traiiu, 
the  original  form  will  reappear  at  stated  intervals  only  in  special  cases. 
If  the  dispersion  is  represented  by  the  formula 


dF. 


F=^a  +  b\, 


-  y  is  a  constant,  and  the  group-velocity  is  independent  of  the  wave- 


Fig.  315. 


length.  Our  group  may  have  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  315,  which  is 
taken  from  Schuster's  last  paper  on  the  subject  (Boltzmann's  FesUchrift, 
page  569,  1904).     The  form  of  this  group  is  given  by  the  equation 

_      ^^ 
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.  and  its  successive  appearances  as  it  advances  through  a  medium  of 
]   dispersion  F—  a  -i-  6X  are  shown. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  dispersion  formula  assumed  is  not  possessed 
^  by  any  known  medium,  but  the  problem  is  simplified  by  the  assumption 
of  a  medium  of  this  nature. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  hypothetical  medium  is  formed  into  a  prism,  the 
pulse  will  leave  the  second  surface  with  a  periodicity  impressed  upon  it, 
that  is  to  say  at  certain  points  it  will  emerge  in  its  original  form,  and 
in  other  places  in  its  inverted  form. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  our  original  simple  case  of  a  group  formed 
from  two  infinite  trains  of  waves,  and  show  that  the  periodicity 
impres.sed  upon  the  group-front  will  produce  a  periodic  disturbance  at 
the  focus  of  the  telescope  pointed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  in 
which  the  group  is  advancing,  identical  with  the  periodicity  of  the 
component  trains.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Prof.  Ames  for  the 
following  very  simple  and  easily-intelligible  treatment : 

"  Let  us  consider  the  action  of  a  prism  upon  such  a  group,  and  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  let  the  group  have  a  plane  front  and  fall  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  face  of  the  prism  (Fig.  316).     We  may  choose 


Fig.  316. 


Fig.  317. 


any  feature  of  the  group  by  which  to  recognize  it,  and  note  its  periodic 
recurrence,  e.g.  the  condition  marked  by  the  sum  of  the  two  amplitudes 
of  the  component  trains.  As  the  group  advances  towards  the  prism, 
this  *  crest'  moves  forward  with  the  velocity  F.,  that  of  waves  in  the 
pure  ether;  when  the  group  enters  the  prism,  it  changes  its  form, 
the  '  crest '  recurring  at  intervals  equal  to  X ;  consequently  at  certain 
points  B^y  B^  etc.,  on  the  second  face  of  the  prism,  such  that  A^B^  =  X, 
A^B^  —  ^Xy  etc.,  the  *  crest'  will  emerge.  Thus  the  vertex  A^^  and  the 
points  ^j,  B^  etc.,  may  serve  as  centres  of  secondary  disturbances  in 
a  Huygens's  construction,  and  a  plane  drawn  tangent  to  these  secondary 
spheres  may  be  called  the  *  group-front.'  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
in  the  time  T  required  for  the  *  crest'  to  reappear  at  i^|,  after  dis- 
appearance at  A^y  the  component  traiTUi  of  waves  have  advanced  a  greater 
distance  than  A^B^,  and  have  emerged  from  the  prism  and  passed  on 
as  two  separate  trains  in  slightly  different  directions,  owing  to  their 
different  indices  of  refraction. 

"  There  is  thus  a  periodicity  in  the  group-front,  due  to  the  fact  that 
at  certain  regularly  spaced  intervals  there  is  the  maximum  amplitude. 
This  is  caused  obviously  by  the  superposition  of  the  two  crests  of  the 
component  trains  of  waves,  whose  wave-fronts  cross  at  a  small  angle. 
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We  can  therefore  study  the  direction  of  advance  of  any  one  *  crest '  in 
the  group-front,  and  at  the  same  time  calculate  the  periodicity  produced 
when  the  group  is  received  by  a  telescope,  by  plotting  the  traces  of  the 
two  trains  of  waves.  Let  the  lines  A^B^  and  C\l>i  (Fig.  31 7)  be  the  traces 
of  the  crests  of  the  two  trains  of  waves  at  any  instant.  Pj,  their  point 
of  intersection,  will  then  be  a  *  crest '  of  the  group-front;  at  a  certain  time 
later,  the  two  wave-crests  will  have  advanced  through  equal  distances 
to  positions  -^2^2  *"^  ^2^2»  ^^^  their  point  of  intersection,  P^  will 
mark  the  new  position  of  the  *  crest'  of  the  group-front.  In  other 
words,  P1P9,  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between 
A^B^  ana  CiD^,  may  be  called  the  direction  of  advance  of  the  group; 
that  is,  the  receiving  telescope  must  have  this  direction. 

"  To  deduce  the  periodicity  observed  by  the  telescope,  one  has  but 
to  draw  the  crests  of  the  two  trains  of  waves  as  they  are  at  any  instant^ 


^\^6\ 


Fio.  318. 


for  a  distance  of  several  wave-lengths.  Thus  let  A^B^,  A^B^  A^Bp 
etc.,  be  the  traces,  at  any  one  instant,  of  the  wave-crests  of  the  train, 
whose  wave-length  in  the  free  ether  is  A^  +  rfX, ;  let  C^B^,  C^D^  C^D^ 
etc.,  be  those  of  the  train  whose  wave-length  is  A^,  at  the  same  instant; 
and  let  Pj,  *Sp  S.^,  etc.,  be  their  points  of  intersections. 

"As  the  trains  advance,  the  *  crest '  P^  moves,  as  has  just  been  shown, 
in  the  direction  PyQ^T.y ;  the  *  crest '^S'j  moves  in  a  parallel  direction,  etc.: 
consequently  the  periodicity  observed  by  the  telescope  is  given  by  the 
distance  P^T^,  where  J\  is  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  dropped  from 
^^j  upon  P^Q^T.y.     If  the  angle  between  A^B^  and  6\Z)j  is  called  a,  this 

periodic   distance   P^2\=  (A^  +  -y^j,  and  therefore   in   the  limit 

1     X  cos  ~  ^ 

equals  A,.  9 

"  The  case  of  a  more  complicated  group  or  of  a  pulse  is,  to  a  certain 

extent,  equally  simple.     Any  group  or  pulse  may  be  analyzed  into  a 

number  of  simple  groups  like  those  discussed  above,  each  such  group 

being  *  associated '  with  a  certain  train  of  waves  of  wave-length  A.    If 

such  a  complex  group  enters  a  dispersive  medium,  two  things  must  be 

dV 
noted:    (1)  since  the  velocity  of  any  simple  group  is   ?^-A— -,  the 

oA 
different  component  groups  will  have  different  velocities,  and  so  their 
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group-fronts  will  be  differently  refracted,  both  on  entering  and  on 
emerging;  (2)  since  the  distance  required  for  a  certain  feature  of  a 
group  to  reappear,  i.e.  the  length  A",  is  different  for  the  different 
groups,  they  will  recur  at  different  intervals,  and  therefore  the  complex 
group  itself  could  not  reappear.  These  complications  might  be  avoided 
if  a  dispersive  medium  could  be  found  for  which 


F-X^  and    (V- 
ak  \ 


dk 


are  both  constant.  These  conditions  are  satisfied  if  the  dispersive 
formula  for  the  medium  obeys  the  relation  V=  A  -\-  B\y  where  A  and  B 
are  constants;  for,  in  this  case,  the  group  velocity  is  A,  and  the 
periodic  distance  X  is  AjB)  both  of  which  are  independent  of  A,  and 
therefore  the  same  for  all  the  component  simple  groups. 


Fig.  319. 


Fig.  320. 


"  To  avoid  any  refraction  of  the  toave-fronts  of  the  ultimate  trains  of 
waves  on  entrance  into  a  prism,  we  may,  as  before,  consider  normal 
incidence.  Then,  again,  we  will  have  what  may  be  called  a  *  group- 
front,'  for  the  emerging  light,  by  drawing  a  plane  tangent  to  secondary 
spherical  disturbances,  having  A^,  B^,  B^  etc.,  as  centres,  where 
A^By^  =  X^  A^B^  —  ^Xy  etc.  (Fig.  319).  Let  the  trace  of  this  plane  be 
OQ,  It  will  contain  periodicities,  for  the  conditions  are  the  same  at 
6q,  (7,,  C^  etc. — the  points  of  tangency.  As  is  seen  by  considering  the 
complex  group  made  up  of  simple  ones,  the  condition  at  these  points  is 
due  to  a  superposition  of  trains  of  waves,  and  as  these  advance,  the 
different  component  simple  groups  separate  out  and  give  rise  to  different 
periodicities  proceeding  in  different  directions.  We  may  trace  these  in 
the  following  manner  (Fig.  320):  Let  C^C^C^...  be  the  *  group-front,' 
then  the  effects  propagated  in  the  direction  C.P — which  is  taken  at 
random — have  the  periodicity  Cy^N^  where  the  line  C^Ny^N^  ...  is  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  C^P )  for  G^M^  —  '^CyNyy  etc.  We  will 
prove  that  this  periodic  distance  C^N^  is  equal  to  X^,  where  this  is  the 
wave-length  of  the  train  of  waves  which,  after  normal  incidence  on 
the  prism,  would  on  emergence  have  the  wave-front  C^N^N^... .  The 
difference  in  time  required  for  the  group-front  and  the  train  of  waves 
to  traverse  the  prism  along  the  line  A^B^  is 

A    -  -  77     or  X  — TT » 
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which,  as  proved  alx)ve,  equals  ^,  where  A  is  the  wave-length  of  the 

train  of  waves  while  in  the  prism.     Hence  the  distance  of  the  wave- 
front  in  advance  of  the  group-front,  after  emergence,  along  the  line 

C^P  is  -^-  or  ft  A,  which  equals  A,.    That  is,  the  distance  C^N^  equals  A^ 

"  It  is  thus  seen  that  if  a  telescope  is  pointed  in  different  directions 
towards  the  prism,  disturbances  of  different  periodicities  will  be  brought 
to  a  focus ;  and  further,  that  the  periodicity  corresponding  to  any  one 
direction  is  exactly  that  of  the  train  of  waves  which  would  be  brought 
to  a  focus  if  this  train  had  been  incident  upon  the  prism  instead  of  the 
group.  In  other  words,  a  complex  group  gives  rise,  through  the  agency 
of  the  prism,  to  periodic  effects  advancing  in  different  directions,  which 
are  identical — with  an  important  limitation  to  be  noted  presently — 
with  the  effects  which  could  have  been  produced  if  a  complex  train  of 
waves  had  been  incident  upon  the  prism.  Accordingly,  the  fact  that  a 
prism  produces  approximately  homogeneous  trains  of  waves  when  white 
light  falls  upon  it,  is  not  a  proof  of  the  existence  in  the  white  light  of 
periodic  component  trains  of  waves. 

"  The  *  resolving  power '  of  the  prism  is  evidently  proportional  to  the 
number  of  periodicities  which  occur  in  the  emergent  *  group-front,'  and 
if  A  is  the  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  prism,  this  number  equals 

_  or  -    -j— .     This   limits   then   the  periodic   nature  of  the  resolved 
X        u  dk  ^ 

components. 

"  In  thus  explaining  how  an  arbitrary  group  or  pulse  may,  by  means 
of  a  prism,  produce  what  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  called  trains  of 
waves,  a  particular  kind  of  dispersive  medium  has  been  considered. 
This  is,  however,  no  limitation  upon  the  argument,  as  Schuster  notes, 
since  for  a  series  of  simple  groups  associated  with  the  wave  lengths  not 
far  removed  from  any  definite  value  A,  the  quantities  u  and  X  may  be 
considered  to  have  the  same  values,  and  so  any  arbitrary  group  may 
be  treated  as  made  up  of  these  series  of  simple  groups." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  a  single 
luminous  pulse  would  be  spread  out  into  a  spectrum  by  a  prism  or 
even  refracted  at  all.  Dispersion  involving  resonance  of  some  sort,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  action  of  a  prism  upon  the  first  few  Mraves 
of  the  train,  before  the  vibration  of  the  electron  has  been  established, 
may  be  quite  different  from  the  action  after  a  steady  state  has  been 
established.  An  experiment  to  detect  such  a  possible  action  was 
carried  out  a  number  of  years  ago  at  Professor  Rowland's  suggestion, 
but  the  results  were  negative.  The  question  is  being  attacked  along 
a  different  line  by  the  author,  but  the  results  up  to  the  present  time 
are  also  negative.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  best  to  assume  a 
certiiin  amount  of  periodicity  in  white  light.  Not  in  the  manner 
assumed  by  Newton,  nor  of  the  degi'ee  supposed  to  be  indicated  by 
intei'ference  experiments,  but  sufficient  at  least  to  establish  a  vibration 
of  the  electron. 


CHAPTER   XXI  I. 

THE   RELATIVE  MOTION  OF  ETHER  AND  MATTER. 

Aberration  of  Light. — The  discovery  was  made  by  Bradley  in 
1728,  that  the  apparent  direction  of  the  stars  was  modified  by  the 
motion  of  the  earth  through  space.  To  understand  just  how  this 
results,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  gun  on  shore  which  has  sent  its 
projectile  through  the  hull  of  a  ship.  If  the  ship  is  at  rest,  the  position 
of  the  gun  could  be  determined  by  sighting  through  the  shot-holes 
made  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball.  If,  however,  the  ship  is 
moving  at  high  speed,  it  will  have  advanced  a  certain  distance  during 
the  time  occupied  by  the  projectile  in  passing  through  the  hull,  and 
the  point  of  exit  will  be  further  aft  than  in  the  previous  case.  A  line 
drawn  through  the  two  holes  will  not,  in  the  present  instance,  deter- 
mine the  true  direction  of  the  gun,  as  can  easily  be  seen  by  constructing 
a  diagram.  The  gun's  position,  as  determined  by  this  method,  will 
appear  to  have  shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's  motion,  through 
an  angle,  the  tangent  of  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  ship's  velocity  to 
that  of  the  projectile.  This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  aberration. 
Consider  now  the  case  of  light  waves  entering  the  object  glass  of  a 
telescope.  The  lens  transforms  them  into  concave  waves,  and  we  will 
assume  that  the  telescope  is  so  pointed  that  they  come  to  a  focus  on 
the  cross-hairs  of  the  eye-piece.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross-hairs  through  the  center  of 
the  lens  would  give  the  true  direction  of  the  star.  But  the  earth  and 
the  telescope  are  in  motion,  and  while  the  waves  are  travelling  down  the 
tube,  the  tube  is  being  carried  forward.  The  focus  point  will  in  this  case 
fall  a  little  behind  the  point  at  w^hich  the  rays  woidd  have  met  if  the 
telescope  had  been  at  rest,  and  if  the  star  image  is  now  brought  upon 
the  intersection  of  the  cross-hairs  it  is  clear  that  the  telescope  is 
pointing  a  little  ahead  of  the  star's  true  position.  The  amount  of  the 
«hift  due  to  the  earth's  motion  can  of  course  only  be  determined  by 
extending  the  observations  over  an  entire  year;  the  total  change  in 
the  star's  position  will  clearly  be  double  the  true  angle  of  aberration, 
for  the  shift  is  in  opposite  directions  when  the  earth  is  on  opposite 
«ides  of  its  orbit  around  the  sun.  The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  a 
«hip  steaming  around  in  a  circle,  the  crew  of  which  are  endeavouring 
to  locate  the  position  of  a  gun  on  shore  by  sighting  through  the 
«hot-holes. 
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Bradley  found  the  total  angle  of  aberration  to  be  40*89  seconds  of 
arc,  or  that  the  actual  shift  due  to  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit  was  * 
20*44  seconds.  The  velocity  of  light  in  space,  which  was  given  bv 
dividing  the  earth's  velocity  by  the  tangent  of  this  angle,  agreed  well 
with  the  value  found  by  Romer  from  observations  of  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites. 

The  phenomenon  of  aberration  clearly  indicates  that  the  medium 
which  is  transmitting  the  undulations  must  be  at  rest  with  respect  to 
the  telescope.  If  the  ether  in  the  tube  were  carried  along  with  it,  the 
point  at  which  the  waves  came  to  a  focus  would  be  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  the  motion  of  the  tube,  and  there  would  be  no  aberration. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  however,  certain  experiments  indicate 
that  the  earth  carries  the  ether  along  with  it,  a  condition  which  cannot 
well  be  reconciled  with  the  phenomenon  which  we  have  just  considered. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  trouble  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
theory  of  the  experiment  rather  than  in  the  theory  of  aberration. 

Airy's  Experiment. — The  angle  of  aberration  being  determined  by 
the  ratio  of  the  earth's  velocity  to  the  velocity  of  light,  we  should 
expect  a  change  if  either  one  of  these  quantities  could  be  altered 
The  velocity  of  light  down  the  tube  of  the  telescope  can  be  diminished 
by  filling  the  tube  with  water,  and  we  should  consequently  expect  the 
angle  of  aberration  to  be  increased.  This  experiment  was  tried  by 
Airy,  who  found,  however,  that  the  angle  was  the  same  as  when  the 
tube  was  filled  with  air. 

To  explain  this  we  may  assume  that  the  water  carries  the  contained 
ether  along  with  it,  not  with  its  full  velocity,  for  in  this  case  there 
would  be  no  aberration,  but  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  change  resulting  from  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  light 
That  something  analogous  to  this  dragging  along  of  the  ether  actually 
occurs,  was  proved  experimentally  by  Fizeau,  and  subsequently  by 
Michelson  and  Morley. 

Fizeau's  Experiment. — Fizeau  arranged  an  apparatus  in  which  two 
beams  of  light  were  caused  to  traverse  a  system  of  tubes  through  which 

water  could  l)e  forced  at  a  high 

.1     A       o.         velocity.     A  system  of  interfer- 

^r —  ;  11  1'^^        ^^^^  fringes  was  formed  by  the 


■- "Ir" V"""-^      union  of  the  two  beams,  and  the 

effect  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid 
Fig.  321.  upon  the  position  of  the  fringes 

was  studied.  The  arrangement 
of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  321.  Light  from  the  slit  at  S 
after  reflection  from  a  plate  of  glass  is  made  parallel  by  a  collimating 
lens,  and  divided  into  two  portions  which  traverse  tubes  containing 
running  water.  It  is  clear  from  the  diagram  that  each  interfering 
beam  traverses  the  same  thickness  of  ponderable  medium,  for  e^ich 
ray  is  obliged  to  pass  through  the  entire  tube  system.  This  is 
accomplished  by  focusing  the  rays  upon  a  plane  mirror,  the  efl*ect 
of  which  is  to  interchange  the  paths.  Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  that 
one  ray  is  travelling  always  with  the  current,  the  other  against  it. 
On  emerging  from  the  apparatus  the  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  S' 
behind  the  plate  (a  portion  at  S  also),  where  a  system  of  interference 
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fringes  is  formed.  A  shift  of  the  fringes  was  observed  when  the 
water  was  put  in  motion,  which  could  be  doubled  by  reversing  the 
direction  of  the  current. 

Let  Vq  be  the  velocity  of  light  in  vacuo,  v  the  velocity  in  water,  and 
V  the  velocity  of  the  water.  Assume  that  the  ether  is  carried  along 
by  the  water  with  a  velocity  VO,  in  which  ^  is  a  fraction.  The  velocity 
of  the  two  interfering  beams  will  be  v  -\-  VO  and  v  -  VO^  and  if  /  is  the 
total  length  of  the  water  path,  the  difference  in  time  over  the  two 
paths  will  be: 

_j l__ 

v^ve    v+Vff 

Fizeau  observed  a  measurable  displacement  with  a  velocity  of  seven 
meters  per  second.  The  phase-difference  can  be  determined  by  the  shift 
of  the  fringes,  from  which  the  value  of  0  in  the  above  equation  can 
be  determined.  In  the  case  of  water,  0  =  '434,  that  is  the  motion  of  the 
water,  apparently  gives  to  the  contained  ether  a  velocity  very  nearly 
half  as  great  as  its  own.  The  general  expression  for  ^,  as  developed 
by  Fresnel,  for  any  moving  medium  of  refractive  index  fi  is 

This  experiment  was  repeated  in  an  improved  form  by  Michelson  and 
Morley    {Am,   Journal  of  Sci,,    xxxi.,   p.    377  (1886)).     In   Fizeau's 
arrangement  the  distance  between  the  slits  which  divide  the  beam  into 
two   portions  is   necessarily 
large,  and  the  fringes  are  in  5 

consequence  extremely  close 
together  and    require   very  /' 

high  magnification,  with  its  /^ 

accompanying  loss  of  light.  / 

Michelson's  arrangement  per- 
m  itted  the  use  of  an  extend  ed     /c — '/ 
source  of  light  such  as  a  gas  \  /^ 

flame,  and  any  desired  dis- 
tance between  the  tubes. 
Light  from  a  source  at  S 
(Fig.  322)  is  divided  at  a 
half- silvered  surface  at  A, 
and  sent  around  the  water- 
tube  system  in  opposite  j.^^^  322. 
directions,  as  shown  in  the 

diagram.  With  tubes  six  meters  long  and  a  velocity  of  eight  meters 
per  second,  the  displacement  observed  on  reversing  the  direction  of 
the  current  amoinited  to  less  than  the  width  of  a  single  fringe.  The 
results  obtained  were  fairly  concordant  however,  the  value  '434  being 
found  for  6.  They  also  experimented  with  an  air  current  moving  with 
a  velocity  of  25  meters  per  second,  but  the  effect  in  this  case  was  too 
small  to  measure. 

The  expression  for  0  which  has  been  given  above  was  developed  by 
Fresnel  from  the  following  considerations  :  He  regarded  the  refractive 


i t\ 


V--\-! ^---v 
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index  as  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  ether  density  in  the  medium 
to  the  ether  density  in  vacuo,  the  refraction  being  due  to  the  condenw- 
tion  of  the  ether  within  the  pores  of  the  medium.  Consider  a  trwis- 
parent  plate,  of  ref .  index  ft,  moving  with  velocity  F",  and  let  Zj,  be  the 
ether  density  within  it,  and  D  the  density  in  vacuo.  Then  Jj=/iW. 
If  there  is  no  flow  of  the  ether  around  the  edges  of  the  plate,  the  same 
amount  must  enter  the  front  surface  in  unit-time  as  leaves  the  back 
surface,  or  DV=Dy{V-6V)^  which  gives  us,  if  we  substitute  ft*/) 
for  i>i, 

^  =  I  -  /x-2  =  -438  for  water. 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  condensed  ether  within  the  plate  is 
carried  forward  with  a  velocity  such  that  the  excess  of  the  ether  in  the 
body  over  that  in  the  corresponding  free  space  is  carried  along  with 
the  full  velocity  of  the  plate.  We  may,  however,  regard  the  condensed 
ether  as  a  part  of  the  medium,  in  which  case  we  can  say  that  the  ether 
proper  is  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  motion  of  the  mediuno.     If  r^  is 

the  velocity  of  light  in  a  vacuum,  and    ^  the  velocity  in  a  medium  at 

rest,  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  light  in  a  medium  moving  vrith  a 
velocity  v  is 

the  plus  or  minus  sign  being  used  according  as  the  light  travels  in  the 
same  or  opposite  direction  as  that  in  which  the  medium  moves. 
Commenting  on  the  derivation  of  the  above  formulae.  Lord  Rayleigh 
remarks :  "  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
obtained,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  formula  and  no  other  is 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  terrestrial  refraction  if  we  once  admit  that 
the  ether  in  the  atmosphere  is  at  absolute  rest.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  ether  in  moving  refracting  lK)die8  can  properly  be  regarded  as  itself 
in  motion,  but  if  we  knew  more  about  the  matter  we  might  come  to 
see  that  the  objection  is  verbal  rather  than  real.  Perhaps  the  following 
illustration  may  assist  the  imagination : 

'*  Compare  the  ether  in  vacuum  to  a  stretched  string,  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  which  represent  light.  If  the  string  is  loaded  (say  with 
beads)  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  diminished.  This  represents  the 
passage  of  light  through  stationary  refracting  media.  If  now  the  loads 
be  imagined  to  run  along  the  string  with  a  velocity  not  insensible  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  waves,  the  velocity  of  the  latter  is  modified. 
It  appears  that  the  suggested  model  would  lead  to  a  somewhat  different 
law  of  velocity  from  that  of  Fresnel ;  but  in  bringing  it  forward  the 
object  is  merely  to  show  that  we  need  not  interpret  Fresnel's  language 

too  lit^rallv." 

Betardation  by  a  Moving  Plate. — Let  us  now  investigate,  following 
Lord  liayleigh,  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  a  plate  upon  the  retardation 
which  it  exerts  upon  light  waves  passing  through  in  the  same  (or  in  the 
opposite)  direction.  Let  the  velocity  of  the  plate  be  designated  as 
before  by  F,  its  thickness  by  d^  and  its  refractive  index  by  /x.  If  the 
velocity  of  the  ether  within  the  plate  is  &V,  and  the  velocity  of  light  in 
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vacuo  is  Vq,  we  have  for  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  wave  in  the 
plate: 

/^ 

The  time  t  occupied  by  the  wave  in  traversing  the  plate  is  not  found 
by  dividing  d  by  the  velocity  as  given  above,  for  during  the  time  t  the 
anterior  face  of  the  plate,  which  the  wave  reaches  last,  is  carried 
forward  a  distance  Ft.  The  velocity  of  the  wave  in  the  plate  multiplied 
by  the  time  t  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  plus  the  distance 
through  which  the  plate  moves  in  time  /,  or 


( 


"^-^eV^t^d+Ft  or  "4= ' 77- 


% 


The  time  U  which  would  have  been  occupied  in  traversing  the  same 
distance  d  +  VU  had  the  plate  been  away,  is  given  by 

so  that 

^  A\  -  ^) 

'^      l+(e_l)^       "^     l+(e-l)^ 

If  we  substitute  in  this  Fresnel's  value  of  0,  viz.  1  -  /i"^,  neglecting 
as  insensible  the  square  of  — ,  we  find 


Vo(t-io)-(f^-l)d(l-^y 


an  equation  which  gives  us  the  relative  retardation  between  a  wave 

passing  through  the  plate  and  one  passing  by  its  side.     The  retardation 

V 
depending  upon  the  sign  of  — ,  will  be  altered  when  the  direction  of  the 


^0 


light  is  reversed,  which  can  be  done  by  a  simple  rotation  of  the 
apparatus  through  180**.  If,  however,  we  employ  a  terrestrial  source  of 
light,  such  as  a  sodium  flame,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  source  is  in  motion,  and  that  the  waves  are  consequently  shortened 
or  lengthened  by  Doppler's  principle. 

If  F  is  the  velocity  of  the  source,  the  wave-length  is  changed  from  A 

to  Am J  on  the  side  of  the  source  towards  which  it  is  moving  and  to 

AM  H — j  on  the  opposite  side.     We  thus  see  that  if  we  measure  the 

retardation  in  the  above  equation  in  wave-lengths,  as  we  are  obliged  to 
do  in  all  experiments,  it  is  independent  of  F,  that  is,  no  displacement 
of  the  fringes  is  to  be  expected  on  rotating  the  apparatus  through  180**. 
An  experiment  was  devised  by  Hock  in  1 869,  in  which  the  part  of  the 
retardation  independent  of  F  was   eliminated.     Two   beams  of  light 
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were  passed,  the  one  through  a  refracting  plate,  the  other  through  the 
air:  they  were  then  brought  to  a  focus  on  a  mirror,  as  in  Fizeau's 
experiment^  by  which  the  paths  were  interchanged.  It  would  appear 
at  first  sight  as  if  an  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  plate  should  be  observed 
in  this  case,  but  Lord  Eayleigh  shows  that  if  the  change  in  wave-length 
which  occurs  at  reflection  from  a  moving  mirror  is  taken  into  account, 
no  results  are  to  be  expected. 

The  Michelson-Morley  Experiment. — Attempts  have  been  made  by 
Michelson  and  Morley  to  detect  effects  resulting  from  the  relative 
motion  of  the  earth  and  the  ether.  These  effects  depend  upon  the 
square  of  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  to  the 
velocity  of  light,  a  term  which  can  be  neglected  in  all  experiments 
involving  such  small  velocities  as  occur  in  experiments  such  as  that  of 
Fizeau.  The  theory  of  these  celebrated  experiments,  about  which  so 
much  discussion  has  occurred,  is  as  follows  (Michelson  and  Morley, 
Phil  Mag,,  xxiv.,  page  449) : 

Consider  a  system  of  interference  fringes  formed  by  a  Michelson 
interferometer,  the  three  mirrors  of  which  occupy  the  positions  A,  B,  C- 
(Fig.  323)  at  the  moment  when  the  incident  beam  SA  strikes  the  first 
plate.     While  the    light   is   travelling  from  the  mirror  A   to  the 
5e--_,_|,'  mirrors    B    and    C   and    back    again    to  A, 

7j  assume  the   whole  apparatus  carried  forward 

by  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  incident 
k»  t?      n     n      light  to  the  position  A'B'C     The  ray  reflected 
<^  '^r       0     y      from    B,   which   interferes   with   a  given  ray 
^      reflected  from  (?,  along  the  line  A'L/y  we  must 
consider  as  travelling  along  ARA',  the  angle 
FiG.^323  BAR  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  aberration. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
path  of  the  reflected  ray  is  altered  by  the  motion  of  the  mirror. 
The  change  of  path  merely  indicates  that  the  ray  which  we  are 
utilizing,  and  which  strikes  the  mirror  A  in  its  second  position  at  the 
point  where  the  ray  BA  would  have  met  it  had  the  apparatus  been  at 
rest,  is  a  ray  reflected  at  the  angle  indicated.  The  mirror  B,  at  the 
moment  when  reflection  occurs  at  its  surface,  has  only  moved  one  half 
of  the  distance  between  A  and  A\  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
angle  BAB  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  aberration,  the  tangent  of  which  is 

the  ratio  of^toAB. 

Suppose  that  the  ether  remains  absolutely  at  rest,  and  let  r  =  the 
velocity  of  light,  and  u  =  the  velocity  of  the  apparatus,  i,e,  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit. 

Further,  let  r=the  time  occupied  by  the  ray  in  passing  from  A  to 
(7,  and  T  =  the  time  in  returning  from  C  to  A\  At  the  moment  of 
reflection  from  C  the  mirror  will  occupy  a  position  midway  between 
C  and  (7. 

Call  D  the  distance  AB  or  AC,  then 

vT=D^\lT, 
so  that  r=-^,     T'=    ^ 


V  -  U'  V  +  u 
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the  whole  time  being  given  by 


V 


The  distance  traversed  in  this  time  is  obviously  given  by  multiplying 
the  time  of  transit  by  the  velocity  i',  or 


Path  =  2D  ^A^,  =  2Z)  f  I  +  "^1 


w 


which  we  obtain  by  simple  division,  neglecting    -  and  terms  of  higher 
order. 


v 


The  length  of  the  other  path  AEA'  is 

^^  (^  "^  5)  =  2^  (^  +  5)  (aPProx.),  since 


AA'     2u 


AB      V 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  apparatus  is  to 
slightly  increase  both  paths,  the  increment  being  much  greater,  how- 
ever, along  the  path  parallel  to  the  earth's  motion.  The  path-difference 
which  was  originally  zero  is  now 


=K'4>^K'*3-«?- 


If  now  we  rotate  the  whole  apparatus  through  90%  the  path  AB'A' 
will  be  the  one  which  receives  the  larger  increment,  and  a  shift  in  the 
position  of  the  fringes  should  result. 

In  the  first  experiments  tried,  the  expected  shift  only  amounted  to 
about  ^  of  the  distance  between  the  fringes ;  moreover,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  rotate  the  apparatus  with- 
out introducing  strains,  which  caused 
slight  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
fringes.  As  a  result  no  very  definite 
conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the 
observations.  The  experiment  was  then 
repeated  with  improved  apparatus.  By 
means  of  multiple  reflections  the  path 
D  was  increased  to  II  meters.  The 
mirrors,  16  in  number,  were  mounted 
on  a  heavy  slab  of  stone  which  was 
floated  on  mercury.  The  apparatus 
was  kept  in  slow  rotation  while  the 
observations  were  taken,  which  did 
away  with   the  strains  which   always 

occurred  when  it  was  brought  to  rest.  A  diagram  of  the  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  324,  the  number  of  mirrors  having  been  reduced  by 
one  half  however.  The  beam  of  light  is  divided  at  the  half-silvered 
plate  A,     The  compensating  plate  is  located  at  B, 
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The  value  of  —  is  10  s,  if  the  earth's  orbital  motion  is  alone  con- 


v 


sidered,  while  D  measured  in  wave-lengths  of  sodium  light  was  2x10^. 
If  the  ether  remains  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth,  we  should  expect  a 
displacement  of  the  fringes  equal  to 

4  X  10^  X  10"^  =  -4  of  a  fringe  width. 
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The  actual  displacement  observed  was  certainly  less  than  -^^  of  the 
expected,  and  probably  less  than  ^^y,  from  which  the  conclusion  wa» 
drawn  that  since  the  displacement  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  the  relative  velocity  of  the  earth  and  the  ether  is  probably  less 
than  one  sixth  of  the  earth  s  orbital  velocity.  This  amounts  to  saying 
that  the  earth  drags  the  ether  in  its  Wcinity  along  with  it,  a  circum- 
stance which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  phenomenon  of  stellar 
a]>erration,  to  account  for  which  we  must  assume  the  ether  at  rest  with 
respect  to  the  earth. 

An  explanation  of  the  absence  of  any  fringe-shift  in  the  experiment 
of  Michelson  and  Morley  was  suggested  simultaneously  by  Fitzgerald 
and  Lorentz.  This  explanation  was  based  upon  an  assumed  change  in 
the  linear  dimensions  of  matter  resulting  from  its  motion  through  the 
ether ;  a  contraction  of  the  base  upon  which  the  mirrors  are  supported 
occurring  in  the  direction  of  motion  would  compensate  for  the  increment 
of  optical  path  due  to  the  motion  of  the  apparatus. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  detect  this  hypothetical  effect,  but  thus 
far  all  have  been  unsuccessful.  If  the  effect  occurs  it  might  very  well 
happen  that  its  magnitude  would  vary  with  different  materials. 
Morley  and  Miller  therefore  repeated  the  experiment  under  conditions^ 
such  that  the  distance  between  the  mirrors  could  be  made  to  depend 
upon  the  length  either  of  a  metal  rod  or  a  pine  stick.  The  result  was 
the  same  in  each  case  however. 

It  occurred  to  Lord  Rayleigh  that  the  contraction  in  the  direction  of 
motion,  if  it  existed,  might  give  rise  to  double  refraction,  but  he  was 
unable  to  detect  anything  of  the  kind,  and  a  subsequent  experiment  by 
Brace,  performed  with  the  greatest  care,  has  established  conclusively 
that  no  trace  of  double  refraction  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  motion  of 
transparent  media  through  the  ether. 

Lodge's  Experiment. — The  experiment  of  Michelson  and  Morley  indi- 
cating that  the  earth  drags  the  adjacent  ether  along  with  it,  it  occurred 
to  Lodge  1  to  investigate  directly  the  effect  of  moving  matter  upon 
the  ether.  Two  steel  discs  were  mounted  side  by  side  and  close 
together  upon  a  common  axle,  and  two  interfering  beams  of  light  were 
passed  in  opposite  directions  around  the  annular  space  between  the 
discs,  by  means  of  a  system  of  mirrors.  The  discs  could  be  rotated  at 
a  high  speed,  and  if  they  dragged  the  ether  wholly  or  in  part  the 
effect  would  be  noticeable  in  a  shift  of  the  interference  fringes,  since 
one  beam  of  light  is  travelling  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  the  other 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Xo  effect  was  o1)served  at  even  the  highest 
possible  speeds.  Thinking  that  perhaps  the  mass  of  the  moving  matter 
entered  as  a  factor,  Lodge  substituted  for  the  discs  an  immense 
spheroid  of  iron  weighing  half  a  ton,  provided  with  a  narrow  circular 
crevasse  along  its  ecjuator,  around  which  the  luminous  beams  were 
reflected.  The  spheroid  could  be  magnetized  by  means  of  a  coil  of 
wire,  since  it  appeared  possible  that  magnetization  of  the  moving 
medium  might  have  some  effect.  As  in  the  previous  case,  the  results 
were  all  negative,  })roving  that  at  such  speeds  as  can  be  handled  in 
the  laboratory  the  ether  remains  practically  at  rest.     This  is  in  agree- 


PhiL  Mag. 
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ment  with  all  of  the  other  experiments  except  the  one  performed  by 
Michelson  and  Morley. 

Influence  of  the  Earth's  Motion  on  Rotatory  Polarization. — Lorentz 
developed  a  formula  which  apparently  indicated  that  a  change  of  one 
part  in  ten  thousand  in  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  by 
active  substances  such  as  quartz  was  to  be  expected  when  the  polari- 
meter,  set  parallel  to  the  earth's  orbit,  was  turned  through  180\ 
Larmor,  in  his  Aether  and  Mattery  criticised  this  result,  and  concluded 
that  no  effect  was  to  be  expected.  Lorentz  replied,  defending  his 
position  {Froc,  Amsterdam  Acad.y  May  1902),  and  maintained  that 
Larmor  was  in  error.  The  subject  was  then  attacked  experimentally 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  (FhiL  Mag.,  4,  page  215,  1902),  who  found  that  the 
change,  if  it  occurred,  was  less  than  xiyoWir  P^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^.al  rotation. 
He  used  the  five  quartz  blocks  which  had  been  prepared  for  Tait's 
rotation  spectroscope,  each  block  5  cms.  thick,  the  battery  producing 
a  rotation  of  over  4000  degrees  for  sodium  light.  As  the  difference 
in  the  rotations  for  D^  and  Do  amounted  to  IT,  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  complete  extinction  with  sodium  light,  and  the  helium  tube  was 
consequently  employed,  which  gave  an  abundance  of  yellow  mono- 
chromatic light.  The  apparatus  was  mounted  on  a  horizontal  stand, 
which  could  be  rotated  on  a  pivot.  No  change  whatever  was  observed, 
however,  which  was  in  agreement  with  the  predictions  of  Larmor. 
Still  more  recently  Brace  (Phil.  Mag.,  Sept.  1905)  has  shown  that  any 
change  must  be  less  than  tooo^oooo  ^^  ^^^  whole. 

Effect  of  the  Earth's  Motion  upon  the  Intensity  of  Terrestrial 

Sonrces. — Fizeau  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  ether  was  at 

rest  with  respect  to  the  earth,  the  earth's 

orbital  motion  ought  to  affect  the  intensity         6 

of  the  light  emitted  by  terrestrial  sources, 

the  light  emitted  in  the  direction  of  the 

earth's  motion  being  less  intense  than  that 

emitted  in  the  opposite  direction.     This       ^ ' 

conclusion  was  reached  by  the  following 

reasoning :  Let  A  he  a,  lamp  (Fig.  325),  B 

and  C  two  screens,  upon  which  the  light  falls,  the  whole  apparatus 

moving  with  the  earth  through  a  stationary  ether  in  the  direction  of 

the  arrow,  with  a  velocity  v.     Let  the  screens  be  at  distance  ;$  from  the 

lamp.     To  reach  screen  B  the  light  has  to  traverse  the  distance  a",  but 

sc 
the  slightly  smaller  distance (in  which  c  is  the  velocity  of  light) 

since  the  screen  is  approaching  the  source  during  the  passage  of  the 

Of 

light.     To  reach  the  screen  C  the  distance  traversed  is  .     The  in 

c-  V 

tensity  being  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  it  follows  that 
if  Jq  is  the  intensity  at  each  screen  when  the  apparatus  is  at  rest,  or 
turned  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  intensity 
when  the  apparatus  is  flying  through  the  ether  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated will  be 


^  =  /o(l±?)  =  /o(l±5^> 
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Fizeau  proposed  measuring  the  total  intensity  of  the  radiation 
at  two  points  equidistant  from  a  lamp  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
thermoelements  opposed  to  each  other,  so  as  to  secure  compensation 
and  no  current.  On  rotating  the  apparatus  through  180',  a  feeble 
current  would  result  from  the  slight  change  of  temperature  at  the 
two  points,  due  to  the  exchange  of  the  slightly  different  intensities  of 
radiation.  Strangely  enough,  the  experiment  was  not  tried  until 
1903,  when  Nordmeyer  (Ann,  der  Pht/sik,  II,  284,  1903),  working  in 
Kayser*8  lal>oratory  at  Bonn,  conducted  a  very  careful  series  of  experi- 
ments embodying  the  ideas  of  Fizeau. 

The  question  was  carefully  considered  from  a  theoretical  standpoint 
by  Buchorer  working  in  the  same  laboratory,  his  results  appearing  in 
a  paper  immediately  preceding  the  one  referred  to  above. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  which  must  be  carefully  considered. 
A  change  of  amplitude  results  from  the  difference  of  path,  as  shown 
above ;  in  addition  to  this  we  have,  however,  a  change  in  the  wave- 
length of  the  emitted  light  due  to  Doppler's  principle,  and,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  chapter  on  Radiation  Ijaws,  a  decrease  of  wave-length,  the 
amplitude  remaining  the  same,  means  an  increase  in  the  energy  in  unit 
vohime  of  the  medium.  Moreover,  if  the  intensity  is  measured  by  the 
thermopile,  it  is  represented  by  the  energy  absorbed  by  the  blackened 
surface  of  this  instrument.  If  the  instrument  is  moving  against  the 
light-waves,  work  must  be  done  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  radiation, 
the  equivalent  of  this  work  appearing  as  heat  in  the  body  receiving 
the  radiation.  Bucherer  considers  all  these  questions  carefully,  ana 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Maxwell's  theory  leads  to  the  conclusion 

2v 
that  the  intensity  is  increased  by  the  amount  I  +  — ,  or  in  the  same 

c 

amount  as  found  by  the   more  elementary  treatment   given  above. 

This  is  a  first  order  effect,  while  all  other  experiments  pertaining  to 

the  relative  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  ether  depend  upon   -,,  or  on 

second  order  effects.  Taking  into  account  the  pressure  of  radiation, 
however,  and  calculating  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed  by  a  moving 
screen,  he  finds  that  the  common  motion  of  the  screen  and  source  is 
without  influence  upon  the  intensi  y  as  measured  by  the  heating  of  the 
absorbing  surface.  This  result  is  obtained  by  first  calculatmg  the 
amount  of  energy  absorbed  by  a  screen  moving  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  is  travelling.     The  relative  velocity  is  then  c-r,  and 

the  energy  absorbed  will  be  the  part  of  that  which  would  be 

c 

absorbed  if  the  body  were  at  rest.     From  this  is  to  be  subtracted  the 

heat  equivalent  of  the  work  done  by  the  pressure  of  the  radiation, 

which  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the  distance  moved 

in  unit  time.     This  work  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 

absorbed  energy. 

Lorentz  has  also  shown  in  a  different  manner  that  the  earth's  motion 
is  without  influence  upon  terrestrial  sources  of  light. 

The  experimental  investigation  was  conducted  by  Nordmeyer  in  the 
manner  proposed  originally  by  Fizeau,  but  with  all  the  refinements 
employed  at  the  present  time.     The  results  were  purely  negative,  and 
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it  was  established  that  the  intensity  was  not  changed  by  one  part  in 
300,000  by  the  rotation  of  the  apparatus,  thus  confirming  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  Lorentz  and  Bucherer. 

The  experiment  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the 
^ther  is  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  earth,  since  the  same  results  are 
to  be  expected  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  moving  ether.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  every  experiment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  performed  by  Michelson  and  Morley,  is  in  accord  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  stationary  ether. 

Optics  of  Moving  Media :  Lorentz's  Treatment. — A  very  elegant 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  optical  properties  of  moving 
media  has  been  given  by  H.  A.  Lorentz.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
in  all  cases  the  ether  remains  absolutely  at  rest,  and  all  of  the 
phenomena  which  we  have  had  under  discussion  are  explained  by 
considering  the  system  of  electrons  as  having  a  motion  of  translation. 

In  the  treatment  of  dispersion  we  have  considered  the  components 
of  current  density  as  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  displacement  current 
in  the  ether  and  the  convection  current  of  the  vibrating  electrons, 
representing  the  components  of  current  density  equations  of  the  form 


(1)  47r;>  ^  +  47rcAr?|, 


^/  •  'dt' 

in  which  ^  represents  the  displacement  of  the  electron  from  its  position 
of  equilibrium  within  the  body. 

If  now  the  whole  system  of  electrons  be  set  in  motion  of  translation 
with  a  constant  velocity,  of  which  the  components  are  v^  t;^,  f„  the 
.above  equation  must  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  term  representing 
the  convection  current  due  to  the  motion  of  translation. 

(2)  4^',  "^  3/"  "^  ^^^fH  ■*"  ^'^^-^^«- 

In  this  equation  —  indicates  a  change  with   respect  to  time  at  a 

definite  point  in  spacer  while  -^  indicates  a  change  with  time  at  a  definite 

point  vdthin  the  body,  . 

During  the  time  element  dt   (in  the  foi-mation  of  the  difierential 

d\  .      .  ^ 

quotient  -^-  J  the  point  in  question  moves  a  distance,  the  projections  of 

which  on  the  axes  of  coordinates  are  v^dt,  v^dt,  and  v.dt. 

U  X,  f/jZ  are  referred  to  a  stationary  system  of  coordinates,  wo  must 

write  for  a  differentiation  with  respect  to  time  as  expressed  by 
'(referred  to  a  fixed  point  in  the  body), 

since  the  quantity  to  be  differentiated  changes  by  the  amount  v^dt^^, 

3  3 

^M^i  ^tj  %dt  ~-  as  a  result  of  the  motion  of  the  body. 

'     dy    '     dz  ^ 
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The  components  of  the  magnetic  current  density  are  represented  as 
before  by 

W  47r».  =  :^,  etc. 

Our  previous  equation  of  motion  of  the  electron  was 


d^       ^d$     47r62 


In  the  present  case  the  electrons  are  moving  forward  as  a  system, 
and  can  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  electric  current  with  components 
eVj^  ev^  ev^,  on  which  the  magnetic  forces  of  the  light  waves  will  act. 

Our  equation  of  motion  must  therefore  be  modified  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  employed  in  the  treatment  of  magnetic  rotation  by 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Hall  eifect,  except  that  in  that  case  the  magnetic 
forces  acting  were  those  of  the  steady  field  due  to  the  magnet. 

Our  equation  now  takes  the  form 

(5)  „»  g  +  re«  II + 4:r  ^'  ^  =  «X + l(v,y  -  fj8). 

For  periodic  changes  we  write  as  before 

T' 
in  which  r  ——  refers  to  the  period  with  respect  to  the  moving  bodj 

and  T  with  respect  to  a  fixed  point  in  space. 

In  the  case  of  a  moving  body  the  periodicity  of  the  vibration  with 
respect  to  the  body  will  be  different  from  the  periodicity  with  respect 
to  a  fixed  point  in  space.  If  the  medium  is  moving  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  light  is  travelling,  it  is  obvious  that  the  waves  will  pass 
more  slowly  by  a  given  point  in  the  medium  than  a  given  point  in 
space  ;  in  other  words,  the  periodic  time  will  be  greater. 

Call  T'  and  J  the  periodic  times  with  respect  to  the  moving  medium 

^  .  T'  T 

and  a  fixed  coordinate  system.     We  have  then  t'  =  ^r—  and  t  =  ^. 

Let  us  now  determine  the  ratio  of  the  two  periodicities  in  terms  of 
the  velocity  of  the  light  and  the  velocity  of  the  moving  medium. 

If  (0  is  the  velocity  of  the  light  in  the  moving  body  with  reference 
to  a  fixed  coordinate  system,  i.e.  its  absolute  velocity,  v^  the  velocity 
of  the  bodv  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  wave-front,  and  A  the 
wave-length  in  the  moving  medium,  the  periodicity  T  with  respect  to 

the  fixed  point  in  space  is  2'=~,  which  the  periodicity  with  respect  to 
a  point  in  the  medium  is  T'  = ;-,  and  the  ratio 


w  -  t'„ 


(6)  :'=^'=_^n.!_-, 


n 
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since  v^  is  small  in  comparison  to  u),  and  can  be  neglected  in  the 
denominator  of   —  "— . 

Writing  as  before  (see  chapter  on  Dispersion  Theory,  page  334), 

_r6      ._  mO 

we  obtain  from  equation  (5), 

an  equation  analogous  to  equation  (3),  page  334. 

From  this  equation  is  developed  by  a  somewhat  lengthy  series  of 
transformations  (see  Drude's  Optik,  pages  423-427)  the  expression 

n^     'd'X     ^n^-l  d/    dX        dX       dX 


6-2      di'^  "^  ^     c^     dt 


(    dX        dX        dX\      . 


In  the  process  it  appears  that   -f-4._-  +  ^— ,  which,  in   previous 

ox      aj      oz 

cases,  has  been  shown  to  be  equal  to  zero,  is  in  the  present  case  equal 
to  — ^  —  (v^  -\'  v^Y  +  v,Z),  which  indicates  that  in  a  moving  medium 

C  Oi 

the  electric  force  is  no  longer  propagated  in  plane  transverse  waves ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  electric  force  is  no  longer  in  the  wave-front. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  omit  the  steps  by  which  the  above  equation  is 
deduced,  and  simply  state  the  final  result.  The  two  modifications 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the. equations  applied  to  matter  at 
rest,  to  make  them  conform  to  moving  matter,  should  be  clear  in  our 
minds  however. 

First,  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the  electrons  is  now  sufficiently 
great  to  cause  them  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  magnetic  field  of  the 
nght  waves.  Were  this  the  case  in  matter  at  rest,  we  should  have  the 
refractive  index  a  function  of  the  intensity  of  the  light,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  chapter  on  Magneto-Optics. 

Secondly,  the  change  in  the  period  of  the  light  with  respect  to  the 
moving  matter  due  to  Doppler's  principle  is  taken  into  account. 

We  can  now  deduce  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  moving  medium,  such 
as  the  water  in  the  tube  system  in  Fizeau's  apparatus. 

Velocity  of  Light  in  Moving  Medium. — W  riting 

X==Ae'^  "        ^ 

and  differentiating  X  twice  with  respect  to  t  and  once  with  respect  to 
a:,  y,  and  z,  and  sul)stituting  in  the  final  equation  given  above,  gives  us 


$(}' 


c  c^  u)  CO-  c-  \  n-       (0/      0)- 

in  which  v„  is  the  velocity  of  the  medium  in  the  direction  of  the 
normal  to  the  wave-front. 
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From  the  above  equation  we  get 

which  by  simple  division  of  the  last  fraction  gives 

(7)  0,^  =  4(1 +'^'^f-'-^--> 

if  we  neglect  2nh  and  v  in  the  denominator  of  the  remainder,  which 
we  can  do  since  they  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  first  term  nV 
This  equation  gives  us  for  w,  the  velocity  in  the  moving  medium,  with 
reference  to  a  fixed  system  of  coordinates, 

ci>=  -(1+    -^  •    "  , 
n  \  n^       lit  J 

the  second  term  of  which  can  be  freed  from  w  if  we  substitute  for  it 
its  approximate  value  -,  which  is  justifiable,  since  —  is  a  very  small 

fraction.     We  find  thus 

(8)  w  =  -+ — 2— r,, 

an  expression  identical  with  the  one  developed  by  Fresnel,  with  the 
exception  that  in  the  above  expression  n  is  not  the  refractive  index  for 
the  absolute  period  T,  but  for  the  relative  period  T,  If  we  wish  to  get 
an  expression  for  w  in  terms  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  at 
rest  for  the  absolute  period  T,  we  proceed  as  follows : 
Referring  to  eq.  (6),  we  see  that 


■'=r(i+^). 


If  now  we  designate  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  at  rest  for 
the  absolute  period  T  by  v,  we  have 

in  which  A  =  cTj  the  wave-length  in  vacuo. 
Substituting  in  eq.  (8)  gives  us 

c  /-      dv    X  v„\     71^  -  1 
w  =  -   1  -^Y-  -      )  +  — ^>~'«» 

c 
or  if  we  WTite  the  approximate  values  n  =  v,  w  =  -  in  the  members 

containing  t'„, 

^  =  -  +  ^'.(  ^-vSa> 

In  this  expression  -  is  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  medium  at  rest  for 

light  of  absolute  period  T,  while  the  second  term  represents  the  change 
in  velocitv  due  to  the  motion  of  the  medium. 
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is  change  is  slightly  larger  than  in  the  previous  formula,  since 
negative  in  normally  dispersing  media. 

is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  results  obtained  by 
3lson  and  Morley  are  better  expressed  by  the  simpler  formula, 
I  is  identical  with  th  original  one  of  Fresnel.  Experiment  gave 
ater  the  value  '434:  for  the  term  to  be  multiplied  by  v„ ;  the  first 
ila  gives  '438,  the  second  •451. 

conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  experimental  evidence, 
the  exception  of  the  Michelson-Morley  experiment,  is  in  favor  of  a 
ant  ether.  A  test  of  the  matter,  about  which  there  could  be  no 
ion  as  to  its  interpretation,  would  be  to  measure  the  velocity 
;ht  on  the  earth's  surface,  first  in  the  direction  of  its  motion 
gh  space,  and  then  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the  accuracy 
red  to  show  the  ether's  motion  if  it  exists. 

rious  methods  for  accomplishing  this  have  been  suggested,  but  all 
been  shown  to  be  impracticable. 


APPENDIX  A. 

SCREENS  FOR  SHOWING  SUBJECTIVE  YELLOW. 

Thk  liquid  Bcreeiis  alluded  to  on  page  10  are  troublesome  to  prepftie» 
and  not  as  convenient  for  purposes  of  demonstration  as  stained 
gelatine  films.  Moreover,  the  permanganate  screen  transmits  a  good 
deal  of  rod  light,  which  can  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
soluble  Prussian  blue.  A  good  substitute  for  this  screen  can  be  made 
by  combining  a  piece  of  rather  dense  orange  glass,  such  as  is  used  in 
dark-room  lamps,  with  a  plate  coated  with  a  film  of  gelatine  stained 
with  soluble  prussian  blue.  It  will  be  found  advisable  to  flow  a  good 
size  plate  with  the  stained  gelatine,  and  dry  it  in  a  slightly  inclined 
position,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  will  vary.  It  will  then  be 
easy  to  pick  out  a  portion  which,  when  combined  with  the  orange 
glass,  gives  a  yellow  matching  the  subjective  yellow  of  the  balsam 
screen  described  on  page  10.  The  screens  should  be  matched  bj 
holding  them  before  a  gas  flame. 

The  gelatine  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  about  5  grams  of 
gelatine  in  100  c.c.  of  hot  water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  strong 
solution  of  soluble  prussian  blue.  If  the  dye  is  precipitated,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  boil  the  solution  and  filter  if  necessary. 
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REFLECTION  OF  HEAT  WAVES  FROM  ROUGH  SURFACES. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  II.  that  a  rough  surface  may  regularly 
reflect  the  long  waves  while  difliising  the  shorter  ones.  Lord 
Rayleigh  has  made  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the  reflection  df 
heat  waves  from  ground-glass  surfaces,  too  rough  to  give  any  trace 
of  regular  reflection  with  visible  light.  The  ground  surface  was 
silvered  and  the  radiations  of  Welsbach  lamp  reflected  from  it.  In 
some  ciises  two  refiecting  surfaces  were  used.  It  was  found  that  the 
radiation,  freed  by  the  process  from  the  shorter  waves,  was  reflected 
almost  as  well  by  a  third  ground  and  silvered  surface  as  by  a  polished 
silver  mirror.  The  method  is  analogous  to  that  originated  by  Rubens 
and  Nichols  for  isolating  long  heat  waves  by  repeated  reflection 
from  quartz  or  rock-salt  surfaces  (see  article  on  "Polish"  previously 
iilluded  to). 
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APPENDIX  C. 

THEORY  OF   LIPPMANN'S   COLOR   PHOTOCJRAPHS. 

The  elementary  theory  given  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Interference 
is  by  no  means  complete.  It  accounts  perfectly  for  the  reproduction 
of  pure  spectrum  colors,  but  does  not  well  account  for  compound 
colors  such  as  occur  in  nature.  Suppose  we  illuminate  the  film  with 
monochromatic  light,  say  with  the  light  of  the  soda  flame.  It  is 
clear  that  if  only  a  few  reflecting  laminae  are  formed  the  color  of 
the  light  selectively  reflected  will  be  far  from  monochromatic.  If 
the  number  of  the  laminae  be  increased  the  reflected  light  will  become 
purer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opal  (see  p.  134). 

If  we  examine  the  light  reflected  from  a  Lippmann  photograph  of 
the  spectrum  with  a  spectroscope  we  shall  find  that  each  element 
of  it  reflects  light  which  embraces  a  considerable  range  of  wave- 
lengths. This  being  the  case,  it  seems  very  remarkable  that  the 
very  impure  colors  which  occur  in  nature  are  reproduced  with  any 
fidelity  at  all.  Lippmann  assumed  that  every  elementary  wave  in  a 
heterogeneous  mass  built  up  its  own  system  of  laminae,  each  system 
reflecting  the  color  peculiar  to  its  interval,  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  the  others.  If  this  were  the  case  a  photograph  taken  of  a  source 
emitting  a  number  of  monochromatic  radiations  {e,g.  a  sheet  of  paper 
illuminated  with  a  mercury  arc-lamp)  should  reflect  light  showing  the 
mercury  lines  when  examined  with  a  spectroscope. 

Lehmann  has  found,  however,  that  only  two,  or  at  most  three, 
separate  colors  can  be  simultaneously  reflected  from  a  given  spot  on 
the  film.^ 

He  has,  moreover,  determined  the  distribution  of  density  of  the 
reduced  silver  in  the  film  when  it  is  illuminated  by  heterogeneous 
waves,  and  finds  a  periodic  structure  which,  if  represented  by  a 
curve,  has  a  decreasing  amplitude  similar  to  a  damped  vibration. 
Fewer  laminae  are  therefore  formed  than  in  the  case  of  monochromatic 
illumination.  Lehmann  verified  these  conclusions  by  making  sections 
of  the  films  and  examining  them  under  the  microscope.  Some  very 
interesting  results  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  films  illuminated  with 
light  made  up  of  two  diff*erent  wave-lengths.  The  laminae  were  found 
to  be  periodically  in  and  out  of  step,  the  analogy  with  "beats"  being 
obvious.  The  periodic  structure  produced  in  this  way  was  coarse 
enough  to  be  easily  seen  with  low  powers,  in  thin  sections  of  the 
film.  Lehmann  has  also  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  the 
production  of  Lippmann  colors  of  the  second  and  third  orders,  analogous 
to  the  Newton's  colors.  A  film  acted  on  by  red  light  of  wave-length 
800  should  not  only  reflect  light  of  this  color,  but  also  violet  light  of 
wave-length  400.  This  experiment  could  not  be  made  to  work,  owing 
to  the  strong  absorbing  power  which  the  developed  films  have  for 


*  H.  Lehmann,  Phyn.  Zeit.y  i.,  p.  17,  190o. 
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violet  light.  The  phenomenon  was  observed,  however,  by  breathiog 
on  certain  films,  the  moisture  increasing  the  distance  between  the 
laminae  to  such  an  extent  that  colors  of  the  second  and  sometimes  the 
third  order  appeared. 

An  interesting  theoretical  treatment  of  Lippmann's  photographs  bj 
Wiener  will  be  found  in  fFied,  Annalm,  69,  p.  488,  1899. 
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SELECTIVE  EMISSION  AND  ABSORPTION   OF 

INCANDESCENT  SALTS. 

Some  extremely  interesting  experiments  have  been  recently  made  by 
Lenard  (Annakn  der  Physik,  17,  p.  197,  1905)  with  beads  of  the 
fused  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  supported  upon  platinum  wires  in  the 
Bunsen  flame.  The  emitted  light  was  found  to  be  strongly  colored, 
the  color  depending  upon  the  metal.  The  sulphates  of  K,  Rb,  and  Cs 
emitted  green  light,  while  sodium  sulphate  shone  with  a  bluish  tinge. 
An  examination  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  fused  salts  showed 
that  the  color  of  the  transmitted  light  was  complementary  to  that 
of  the  emitted  light,  as  should  follow  from  Kirchhoffs  law.  The 
salts  were  colorless  when  cold,  however,  showing  that  some  sort  of 
dissociation  resulted  from  the  high  temperature,  metallic  ions  being 
set  free  which  had  the  property  of  absorbing  and  emitting  radiations 
of  the  same  frecjuency.  The  failure  of  the  ions  to  show  color  when 
the  salts  are  dissolved  in  water  is  ascribed  by  Lenard  to  a  loading 
of  the  ions  with  water.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  salts  examined 
the  color  was  found  to  depend  upon  the  metal,  i.e.  upon  the  cathions : 
the  borates  and  phosphates  were  marked  exceptions,  however,  the 
color  being  chiefly  due  to  the  anions,  the  nature  of  the  metal  being 
immaterial.  In  the  same  paper  will  be  found  a  number  of  ven' 
interesting  conclusions  regarding  the  emission  of  colored  light  by 
flames,  and  the  probable  centers  from  which  radiate  the  different 
types  of  spectra. 
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DOPPLER'S  PRINCIPLE. 

The  formula  given  on  page  20  for  the  change  in  the  i)eriod  applies 
to  the  case  of  a  stationary  source  of  light  and  a  moving  observer  as 
well  as  to  a  moving  source.  The  two  conditions  are  represented  bv 
the  same   formula   only    when   the   velocity   of  translation   is  small 
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in  comparison  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  waves  travel,  which 
is  usually  the  case.  The  number  of  waves  of  frequency  iV,  coming 
from  a  fixed  sotux^e,  which  in  one  second  pass  an  observer  moving 

towards  the  source  with  a  velocity  v^  is  iV+  ^  or  — r — ,  in  which  ^=  vel. 

of  light.     If,  however,  the  observer  is  fixed,  and  the  source  moves 

V  V-v 

with  velocity  t;,  the  wave-length  is  changed  from  A.  =  -^  to  A=     ^  , 

and  the  number  which  pass  the  observer  per  second  is  the  velocity  F 

V 
divided  by  this  number  or  -rr —  N, 

^  V-v 

A  very  complete  treatment  of  the  principle  will  be  found  in  Kayser's 
Speciroscopyy  vol.  ii. 
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-  microscopic  vision,  181. 
Aberration 

-  problems,  chap,  xxii.,  513. 

^  of  light,  513  ;  Bradley  on,  513. 
Abramczyk 

-  emission  of  rock  salt,  458. 
Absorbed  radiation 

-  transformation  of,  chap,  xviii.,  433- 

451. 
Absorbing  screens 

-  difiraction    phenomena    with,    Gouy 

and  Wien  on,  484. 
Absorption 

-  dispersion   and,   of  nitroeo-diinethyl 

aniline,  329. 

-  of     long    waves    by    water    vapor, 

Rubens  and  Anchkinass  on,  337. 

-  of  light.      See  under  absorption   of 

liffht. 

-  bands.     See  under  absorption  bands. 

-  spectra  of  aniline  dyes,  349. 

-  by  gases,  354. 

-  by  porous  surfaces,  355. 

-  by  metals,  355. 

-  theories  of,  356;    Planck,   357-359; 

Lamb,  359. 

-  electromagnetic  theory  of,  362. 

-  unequal,  of  circular  components   of 

rotary    polarization,    Cotton    on, 
383-395. 

-  change  of,  produced  by  fluorescence, 

Burke  on,  439. 

-  emission  and,  relation  between,  453  ; 

Ritchie  on,  453. 

-  by  flames,  454 ;  Oouy  on,  454. 

-  by  granular  metallic  films,  495. 
Absorption  bands 

-  calculation  of  position,  .321. 

-  influence  of  solvent  on  position  of, 

354  ;  Kundt  on,  354. 

-  magnetic    rotation    within,    Zeeman 

on,  428. 
Absorption  of  light,  chap,  xi v.,  349-360. 
Achromatism,  87. 
Airy 

-  diffraction  by  circular  aperture,  189. 

-  Talbot's  bands,  2C>5. 


Airy 

-  revolving  polarized  light,  279. 

-  water  t^escope  experiment,  514. 
Ames 

-  reversed    polarization     In     ZeetMB 

efiect,  408. 

-  prismatic  analysis  of  white  light,  509. 
Analysis 

-  of  white  light,  by  grating,  506 ;  by 

prism,  50^  ;  Ames  on,  500. 
Angle 

-  polarizing,    phase   change   at,   296; 

Jam  in  on,  296. 

-  variation  of  intensity  of  fluorescence 

with,  438. 
Anomalous  dispersion,  95. 

-  Christiansen  on,  95. 

-  Kundt  on,  95. 

-  solar  phenomena  and,  97  ;  Julius  on, 

97. 

-  flash  spectrum  by,  97. 

-  study  of,  Pflflger  on,  327. 

-  of  solutions,  Stockl  on,  327-329. 

-  of  nitroso-dimethyl  aniline,  329. 

-  of   sodium   vapor,   338-344;    Kondt 

on,  338  ;  Wood  on,  339. 

-  rotatory,  387,  393. 
Aperture 

-  circular,   diffraction    by,    154,    188; 

Airy  on,  189. 

-  rectangular,  diffraction  by,  163. 

-  diffraction  by  two,  191. 

-  angular,  of  polarizing  prisms,  239. 
Arago 

-  polarization  by  emission,  241. 
Aschkinass  | 

-  Rubens    and,    refractive    index    of     I 

quartz  for  long  waves,  325. 

-  absorption  of  long  waves  by  water 

vapor,  337. 

-  resonance  experiments,  482. 
Axes 

-  optic,  257. 
Azimuth 

-  principal  incidence  and,  368. 

Babinet 
I    -  principle  of,  190. 
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Babinet 

-  compensator  of,  273. 

-  experiment  of,  on  rotary  polarization, 

383. 
Balmain 

-  luminous  paint  of,  439. 
BartoUi 

-  pressure  of  radiation,  467. 
Bates 

-  magnetic  rotatory  dispersion,  402. 
Beats 

-  light,   115;   Porter  on,    115;   Righi 

on,  115. 
Becquerel 

-  magnetic  rotation,  398. 

-  and   Deslandres,    reversed   polariza- 

tion in  Zeeman  effect,  408. 

-  phosphoroscope,  440. 
Belopolski 

-  Doppler  principle,  19. 
Benoit 

-  Michelson  and,  measurement  of  wave- 

lengths, 216. 
Biot 

-  rotary  polarization  by  liquids,  384. 
Bi-prism,  110. 

Blondlot 

-  inaenetic  rotation  by  oscillatory  dis- 

charge, 401 . 
Boltzmann 

-  deduction  of  Stefan's  law,  468. 
Boundary  conditions,  287. 
Brace 

-  circular  components  in  Faraday  effect, 

398. 
Bradley 

-  velocity  of  light,  13. 

-  aberration  of  light,  513. 
Braun 

-  polarization  by  fine  metal  gratings, 

485. 
Brewster 

-  law  of,  231. 

-  fluorescence,  434. 
Brush 

-  Haidinger's,  241. 
Bucherer 

-  intensity  as  affected  by  earth's  motion , 

522. 
Burke 

-  change  of  absorption   produced    by 

fluorescence,  439. 

Calculation 

-  of  prisms,  89. 

-  of    position     of    absorption     bands, 

321. 
Calorescence 

-  Tyndall  on,  433. 
Carvallo 

-  nature  of  white  light,  501. 
Cathode  deposits 

polarization  by,  Kundt  on,  485. 


Cauchy 

-  dispersion  formula,  308. 
Caustics 

-  by  reflection,  44. 

-  relation    with    cusped    wave    front, 

48. 

-  by  refraction,  61. 

-  interference  fringes  along,  124. 
Chemical  chances 

-  produced  by  light,  449. 
Chemical  energy 

-  transformation  of  light  into,  448. 
Christ  ianseo 

-  experiment  of,  92. 

-  anomalous  dispersion,  95. 
Circular    and     elliptical    polarization, 

chap.  XI.,  266-281. 
Circular  components 

-  discovery   of,   by   Fresnel,   382 ;    in 

active  liquids,  by  Fleischl,  387. 

-  unequal    aosorption    of,    of    rotary 

polarization.  Cotton  on,  383-395. 

-  in  Faraday  effect.  Brace  on,  398. 
Circularly  polarized  light 

-  intensity  of,  268. 

-  production  and  properties  of,  268. 

-  by  total  reflection,  270. 

-  direction  of  revolution  of,  276. 

-  and  elliptical,  production  of,  by  an 

absorbing  active  liquid,  Cotton  on, 
396. 
Colors 

-  and  wave-length,  10. 

-  of  thin  plates,  130 ;  Hooke  on,  130. 

-  thin   film,    Young's  explanation   of, 

132. 

-  of  opal,  134. 

-  of  iridescent  crystals,    134 ;    Stokes 

on,  134 ;  Rayleigh  on,  134. 

-  Newton's,  films  for  exhibiting,  142. 

-  of  films  on  metallic  surfaces,  143. 

-  photographs,  Lippmann  on,  148  ;  of 

superposed  spectra,  Neuhauss  on, 
149. 

-  photographs  in,  148. 

-  surface,  324-353  ;  of  metals,  361. 

-  body,  352. 

-  pigment,  352. 

-  blue,  of  sky,  Rayleigh  on,  479. 

-  of  diffracted  light,  484. 

-  of  metal  films,  489. 

-  of  metal  glasses,  491. 
Compensator 

-  of  Babinet,  273. 
Composition  of  vibrations,  102. 
Concentration 

-of    light    in   single    spectrum,    174; 

Thorp  on,  174. 
Constants 

-  of  elliptically  polarized  light,  274. 

-  optical,  of  metals,  371. 
Contractile  ether 

-  Kelvin  on,  3. 
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Contraction 

-  of     wave,     magnification     resulting 

from,  65. 
Cornu 

-  velocity  of  light,  14. 

-  spiral  off  158,  199. 

-  prism  of,  ;^82. 
Coipuscular  theory 

-  Newton  on,  1. 

Corresponding  points  of  sources,  111. 
Cotton 

-  unequal  absorption  of  circular  com- 

ponents of  rotary  polarization,  383- 
395. 

-  production  of  circular  and  elliptical 

polarized    light    by   an    absorbing 
active  li(|uid,  396. 

-  and    Koenig,    on    study  of   Zeeman 

effect  without  spectroscope,  409. 

-  ultra- microscopic  method,  491. 
Crystals 

-  iritlescent,  colors  of,  134 ;  Stokes  on, 

134  ;  Rayleigh  on,  134. 

-  uniaxal,  wave  surface  in.  246. 

-  Huygens's  construction  for  waves  in, 

246  ;  verification  of,  248. 

-  biaxal,  wave  surface  in,  '254. 

-  red  hot,  emission  of  polarized  light 

by,  459. 
Currents 

-  displacement,  in  ether,  284. 

-  magnetic,  285. 
Curves 

-  dispersion,  86. 

-  visibility,  218. 
Cyanine 

-  dispersion  of,  Wood  and  Magnusson, 

327. 

-  selective  reflection  of,  353. 
Cyanine  prisms,  96. 

Deslandres 

-  Hecquerel  and,  reversed  polarization 

in  2^eman  effect,  408. 
Dewar 

-  phosphorescence  at  low  temperature, 

441. 
Dichromatism 

-  prisms  for  showing,  351. 
Dielectrics 

-  isotropic,  286. 
Diffraction,  chap,  vii.,  150-211. 

-  Fresnel's  experiments  on,  151. 

-  Newton's  experiments  on,  151. 

-  Young's  experiments  on,  151. 

-  by  straight  edge,  152,  200. 

-  circular  disc,  153. 

-  circular  aperture,  154,  188;  Airy  on, 

189. 

-  by  narrow  slit,  155,  166. 

-  by  two  parallel  slits,  157,  167. 

-  problem,  graphical  method  of  solving, 

157. 


Diffraction 

-  phenomena,  Fraunhofer  class  of,  161 : 

Fresnel  on,  195 ;  with  absorbbg 
screens,  Gouy  and  Wien  on,  484. 

-  by  rectangular  aperture,  163. 

-  by  any  number  of  slits  or  grating, 

168. 

-  grating,  plane,  175. 

-  theory   of   microscopic   vision,   181; 

Porter  on,  181183. 

-  by  two  apertures,  191. 

-  by  large  number  of  discs,  191. 

-  by  thin  lamina,  201. 
Direct  vision  prisms,  88. 
Disc 

-  circular,  diffraction  by,  153. 

-  large  number  of,  diffraction  by,  191. 
Dispersion,  chap,  v.,  85-99. 

-  curves,  86. 

-  demonstration  of,  87. 

-  of  powders,  94. 

-  anomalous,      ^ee    under    anomalous 

dispersion. 

-  theory  of,  chap.  XIII.,  308-348;  electro- 

magnetic theory  of,  332. 

-  formula,  Cauchy  on,  308;   Maxwell 

on,  309 ;  Sellmeicr  on,  309 ;  Helm* 
holtzon,  313;  Ketteler-Helmholtz, 
derivation  of,  314;  application  to 
transparent  media,  319  ;  absorbing 
media,  326. 

-  of  quartz,  Rubens  on,  323. 

-  of  cyanine.  Wood   and   Magnosson, 

3-27. 

-  of  nitroso-diraethyl  aniline,  329. 

-  treatment     of,      Drude,     333     and 

following. 

-  of  metals,  372. 

-  rotatory.     Sea  under  rotatory  disper- 

sion. 
Distribution 

-  of  illumination,  103. 

-  in  space,  interference  fringes,  108. 

-  of,  over  small  area,  121. 

-  intensity    and    number    of    spectra, 

Rayleigh  on,  182. 

-  of  light  in  spectra.  Porter  on,  182. 

-  of  energy,  in  spectrum,  470;  Wien 

on,  470  ;  in  solar  spectrum,  Langley 
on,  477  ;  in  spark  spectrum,  Pflilger 
on,  477. 
Disturbances 

-  resultant  of,  Rayleigh  on,  104. 

-  in  rarer  medium,  305. 
Doppler-Fizeau  principle,  19. 
Double  refraction,  chap,  x.,  244-265. 

-  polarization  by,  237 ;  Huygens  on,  244. 

-  physical  explanation  of,  245. 

-  theory  of,  Fresnel,  250. 

-  by  strain,  265. 

-  of  active  liquids,  387. 

-  in   magnetic  field,   43*2 :    of    media, 

Voigt  on,  432. 
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Doable  refraction 

-  magnetic,  Zeeman  on,  432. 

"  near  components  of  magnetically  split 
spectrnm  lines,  432. 

-  in     moving     media,     Rayleigh    on, 

520. 
Drude 

-  fluorescence    with    stationary    light 

waves,  148. 

-  treatment    of    dispersion,    333    and 

following. 

-  electro- magnetic   theory   of    absorp- 

tion, 362. 

-  theory  of  rotary  polarization,  389. 

-  theory  of    magnetic    rotation,    412. 
Du  Bois 

-  polarizing  power  of  gratings,  483. 
Dyes 

-  aniline,  absorption  spectra  of.  Wood 

and  Uhler  on,  349. 

Earth 

-  motion  of,  effect  on  rotary  polariza- 

tion, 521  ;   Larmor  on,  521  ;  Ray- 
leigh on,  521  ;  intensity  as  affected 
by,  Fizeau  on,  521  ;  Bucherer  on, 
522. 
Ebert 

-  artificial  flash  spectrum,  97. 
Echelon  grating,  219. 

-  Michelson,  219. 

-  theory  of,  221. 

-  of  mica  plates,  224. 
Et^oroff 

-  and    Georeiewsky    on    emission    of 

polarized  light  by  flame  in  mag- 
netic field,  411. 

-  experiment      of,      explanation      of, 

Ix)rentz,  411. 
Elasticity 

-  ellipsoid  of,  251. 
Electrical  energy 

-  transformation  of  light  into,  450. 
Electro-magnetic  theory,  4. 

-  of  dispersion,  332. 

-  of  absorption,  Drude  on,  362. 
Electron  orbits 

-  effect  of  magnetic  field  on,  405. 
Ellipsoid 

-  of  elasticity,  251. 
Elliptical  polarization 

-  circular  and,  chap,  xi.,  266-281. 

-  Jamin  on,  273. 

-  by  surface  films,  296 ;   thickness  of, 

303. 

-  by  metals,  362. 
Elliptically  polarized  light 

-  production  and  properties  of,  272. 

-  constants  of,  274. 

-  by  surface  films,  296. 

-  circular  and,   production   of,  ])y  an 

absorbing  active  liquid.  Cotton  on, 
396. 


Kmission 

-  oblique,  polarization  of  light  by,  241. 

-  of  polarizeil  light,  by  flame  in  mag- 

netic field,  410 ;  Egoroff  and 
Georgiewsky  on,  41 1  ;  by  red-hot 
crystals,  459. 

-  and    absorption,    relation    between, 

453  ;  Ritchie  on,  453. 

-  of  rock  salt,  Abramczyk  o^,  458. 

-  formula,    verification    of,   Rosenthal 

on,  458. 

-  of  quartz,  459. 
Energy 

-  chemical,    transformation    of     light 

into,  448. 

-  electrical,    transformation    of    light 

into,  450. 

-  distribution    of,   in   spectrum,   470 ; 

Wien  on,  470 ;  in  solar  spectrum, 
Langley  on,  477 ;  in  spark  spectrum, 
PflUger  on,  477. 
Equations 

-  of  Maxwell,  284. 
Equilibrium 

-  between  radiation  and  bodies,  4^3. 
Eriometer 

-  Young's,  192. 
Ether 

-  displacement  currents  in,  284. 

-  drae,  experiment  on.  Lodge,  520. 
Evershed 

-  temperature  radiation  of  iodine,  457. 

Fabry  and  Perot 

-  interferometer,  226. 
Faraday 

-  tubes,  Thomson,  J.  J.,  on,  285. 

-  magnetic    rotation    of    polarization 

plane,  397. 

-  effect,  circular  components  in.  Brace 

on,  398. 
Fermat 

-  principle  of,  55. 

-  law  of,  61. 
F^ry 

-  optical  pyrometer,  470. 
Field  strength 

magnetic    rotation    and,  -401  ;    time 
required  for,  401. 
Films 

-  for  exhibiting  Newton's  colors,  142. 

-  on  metallic  surfaces,  colors  of,  143. 

-  section  of  Lippmann,  Neuhauss  on, 

149. 

-  surface,   elliptically   polarized    light 

by,  296 ;  thickness  of,  303 ;  Ray- 
leigh on,  303. 

-  mav^netized,  rotary  polarization  by, 

Kundt  on,  402. 

-  metal,   colors  of,  489 ;   Garnett  on, 

491. 

-  granular    metallic,     absorption     by, 

495. 
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Fitzgerald 

-  and  Lorentz,  520. 
Fizeau 
-velocity    of    light,    13;    in    moving 

media,  514. 

-  interference  with  large  path  difl'erence, 

111. 

-  polarizing  power  of  gratings,  483. 

-  m  tensity  as  affected  by  earth's  motion , 

521. 
Flames 

-  emission    of   polarized   light  by,    in 

magnetic  field,  410 ;  Egoroff  and 
(veorgiewsky  on,  411. 

-  absorption  by,  454 ;  (iouy  on,  454. 
Flash  spectrum 

-  by  anomalous  dis{)ersion,  97. 

-  artificial,  Kbert  on,  97  ;  Wood  on,  97. 
Fleischl 

-  discovery  of  circular  components  in 

active  liquids,  387. 
Fluorescence 

-  with   stationary  light- waves,   Drude 

and  Nernst  on,  14S. 

-  Brewster  on,  434. 

-  Uerschel  on,  434. 

-  method  of  investigating,  Stokes  on, 

435. 

-  polarized,  437.     »Sfec  under  polarized 

fluorescence. 

-  variation   of    intensity    with    angle, 

438. 

-  change  of  absorption  resulting  from, 

Burke  on,  439. 

-  theories  of,  441. 

-  of  vapors,  443. 

-  of    sodium    vapor,   444 ;    Wood   on, 

444. 
Fluorescent  bodies 

-  list  of,  443. 
Focal  length  of  lens,  67. 
Focal  lines,  53. 
Forbes 

-  Young  and,  velocity  of  light,  14. 
Formula 

-  dispersion,  Cauchy  on,  308  ;  Maxwell 

on,  3f»9  ;  Sellmeier  on,  309  ;  Helm- 
holtz  on,  313;  Ketteler-Helmholtz, 
derivation  of,  314  ;  application  to 
transparent  mediu,  319  ;  absorbing 
media,  326. 

-  80<lium  vapor,  346. 

-  magnetic    rotatory   dispersion,    4*23 ; 

verification  of,  in  case  of  80«liiini 
vapor,  423. 

-  emission,   verification    of,    Rosenthal 

on,  4."»S. 

-  radiation,  Planck  on,  475  ;  Rayleigli 

on,  475  ;  Wien  on,  475. 

-  radiation,  verification  of,  Rubens  and 

Kurlbaum,  475. 
Foucault 

-  velocity  of  light,  14. 


Fraunhofer 

-  class  of  diffraction  phenomena,  161. 
Fre(juency 

-  and  wave-length,  9. 
Fresnel 

-  conception  of  transverse  waves,  3^ 

-  rectilinear  propagation,  22. 
mirrors,  107. 

-  interference  of  polarized  light,  12S. 

-  Arago  laws,  128. 

-  experiments  on  diffraction,  151. 

-  diffraction  phenomena,  195. 

-  integrals,  table,  198. 

-  theory  of  double  refraction,  25<.l. 

-  rhomb  of,  270. 

-  theory  of  unpolarized  light,  278. 
explanation  of    rotary   polarization, 

381. 
discovery    of    circular    components, 
382. 

-  velocity  of  light   in  moving  media, 

515. 
Fresnel -Arago  laws,  128. 
Fringes 

-  interference,    distribution   in  space, 

108;  limit  to  number,  111 ;  white 
light,  113:  achromatic^aii  16,  by 
thin  lamina,  138 ;  shift  of,  by 
sodium  vapor,  W'ood  on,  118; 
when  sources  are  in  line,  123: 
along  caustics,  124;  polarized,  139: 
Wood  on,  139. 

-  shift,  l>y  transparent  plate,  112,  117: 

by  sodium  vapor,  118. 

-  of  Landolt,  242. 

(Tarbasso 

-  resonance  experiments,  482. 
Ciarnett 

-  colors   of    metal   glasses    and  tilim, 

491. 
explanation  of  experiments  of  Sieden- 
U)pf,  492. 
(rases 

-  absorption  by,  ,'iM. 

-  radiation  of,  455;  Kayser  on.  456; 

Pringsheim  on,  457. 
(lehrcke 

-  Lunnner     and,     interferometer    of, 

(ieorgiewsky 

-  Kgoroff  and,  on  emission  of  polarized 

light   by  flame  in   magnetic  field, 
411. 
(i  hosts,  ISd. 
( 1 lasses 

metal,    colors   of,   491  ;   Garnett  on, 
491. 
(;ouy 

absorption  by  flanies,  454. 

-  absorbing    screens,    diffraction  phe- 

nomena with,  484. 

-  white  light,  498. 
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Grating 

-  diffraction  by  any  number  of  slits  or, 

168. 

-  spectra,  secondary  maxima  of,  170 ; 

verification  of  results,  172. 

-  laniinary,172;  resolving  power  of,  177. 

-  plane  diffraction,  175. 

-  resolving  power  of,   1 77 ;   Rayleigh 

on,  17/. 

-  spectra  intensity  of,  178 ;  ghosts  in, 

180 ;  number  of,  182. 

-  concave,    184;    Rowland    on,    184; 

theory  of,  185  ;  Runge  on,  185. 

-  echelon,  219;  Michelson,  219;  theory 

of,  221 ;  of  mica  plates,  224. 

-  polarizing  poWer  of,  Du  Bois,  Fizeau, 

Rubens  on,  48H. 

-  fine  metal,  polarization  by,  Braun  on, 

485. 

-  analysis  of  white  light  by,  506. 
iiroup  velocity,  16. 

Hagen 

-  Rubeos    and,    reflecting    power    of 

metals,  370 ;  relation  between  elec- 
trical   and    optical    properties    of 
metkls,  374. 
Haidinger 

-  brush  of,  241. 
Halos,  192. 

-  formed  by  dusty  mirror,  194. 

-  with  dusted  mirrors,  Stokes  on,  194. 
Hamilton 

-  prediction  of  conical  refraction,  258. 
Helmholtz 

-  dispersion  formula,   313 ;    Ketteler-, 

aerivation  of,  314. 
Herschel 

-  fluorescence,  434. 
Hooke 

-  colors  of  thin  plates,  1  'M). 
Hull 

-  Nichols  and,  pressureof  radiation, 466. 

-  pressure  of  radiation,  467. 
Huygens 

-  principle  of,  21. 

-  shewn  by  sound  waves,  2ii. 

-  laws  of  reflection  deduced  from,  32. 

-  polarization  by  double  refraction,  244. 

-  construction   for  waves  in   crystals, 

246  ;  verification  of,  248. 

Illumination 

-  and  Fresnel  zones,  28,  29. 

-  along  axis  of  shadow,  Poisson,  30. 

-  distribution  of,  103. 
Images 

-  formed  by  reflection,  52. 
Impulse 

-  type  of,  Rayleigh  on,  502. 
Index 

-  refractive,  of  quartz  for  long  waves, 

Rubens  and  Aschkinass  on,  325. 


Integrals 

-  table,  Fresnel  on,  198. 
Intensity 

-  grating  spectra,  178. 

-  measurement  of,  179. 

-  distribution  and  number  of  spectra, 

Rayleigh  on,  218. 

-  of  circularly  polarized  light,  268. 

-  of    fluorescence,    variation    of,   with 

angle,  438. 

-  of  scattered  light,  Rayleigh  on,  480. 

-  as  affected  by  earth's  motion,  Fizeau 

on,  521  ;  Bucherer  on,  522. 
Interference 

-  discovery  of,  1. 

-  of  light,  chap,  vi.,  100-149. 

-  distribution  of  illumination,  103. 

-  fringes.      See      under      interference 

fringes. 

-  with  large  path  difference,  Fizeau  on, 

111. 

-  of  waves  of  different  lengths,  1 15. 

-  of  polarized  light,  125 ;   Fresnel  on, 

125  ;  Mach  on,  128. 

-  spectroscopes,  chap,  viii.,  212-229. 

-  of  pulses,  504  ;  Schuster  on,  504. 

-  of  white  light,  505. 
Interference  fringes 

-  distribution  in  space,  108. 

-  white  light,  1 13. 

-  achromatic,  1 16  ;  by  thin  lamina,  138. 

-  shaft  of,  by  sodium  vapor,  118;  Wood 

on,  118. 

-  when  sources  are  in  line,  123. 

-  along  caustics,  124. 

-  polarized.  Wood  on,  139. 
Interference  spectroscopes,  chap,  viii., 

212-229. 
Interferometer 

-  Michelson  on,  212. 

-  adjustment  of,  213. 

-  of  Fabry  and  Perot,  226. 

-  of  Lumnier  and  Gehrcke,  227. 

-  study  of  Zeeman  effect,  Michelson,404. 
Inversion 

-  propagation  and,  of  pulses,  508. 
Invisibility 

-  of  transparent  objects,  83. 
Iodine 

-  temperature  radiation  of,  Salet  and 

Evershed  on,  457. 
Isochromatic  surfaces,  262. 

Jamin 

-  elliptical  polarization,  273. 

-  phase  change  at  polarizing  angle,  296. 
Julius 

-  solar  phenomena  anl  anomalous  dis- 

persion, 97. 

Kayser 

-  radiation  of  gases,  456. 

-  black  radiator,  463. 
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Keeler 

-  rotation  of  Saturn's  rings,  19. 
Kelvin f  Lord 

-  contractile  ether,  3. 
Kent 

-  and  Keese,  Zeeinau  effect,  409. 
Kerr 

-  effect,  402. 
Ketteler-Helmhoitz  formula 

-  derivation  of,  314. 
Kinematograph 

-  deraonsi  ration  of  reflected  waves,  4K. 
Kinetic  energy 

-  of  vibrating  particle,  101. 
Kirchhoff 

-  law  of,   4r>4;   proof  of,   for  red-hot 

tourmaline,   rfliiger  on,  459 ;  de- 
duction of,  400. 
Kirch  uer 

-  optical  resonance,  490. 
Koenig 

-  Cotton    and,    on    study  of    Zecroan 

effect  without  spectroscope,  409. 
Kossonogoff 

-  optical  resonance,  491 
Kundt 

-  anomalous  dispersion,  95  ;  of  so<lium 

vapor,  338. 

-  influence  of  solvent  on   position  of 

absorption  bands,  354. 

-  rotary    polarization    by    magnetized 

films,  402. 

-  polarization    by    cathode    deposits, 

485. 
Kurlbaum 

-  Rubens  and,  verification  of  radiation 

formula,  475. 

Lamb 

-  theory  of  absorption,  359. 
Lamina 

-  thin,  achromatic  interference  fringes 

by,  138  ;  diffraction  by,  201. 
Laminary  grating  172. 
Landolt 

-  fringe  of,  242. 
Langley 

-  energy  distribution  in  solar  spectrum, 

477. 
Larmor 

-  pressure  of  radiation,  465. 

-  effect   of    earth's  motion   on   rotary 

polarization,  521. 
Lebedew 

-  pressure  of  radiation,  466. 
Lehmann 

-  experiments  with  Lippmann  spectrum 

photographs,  Appendix  C. 
Lenard 

-  colored    radiation     of    incandescent 

salts,  Appendix  D. 
LeuR 

-  refraction  by,  66. 


Lens 
aplanatic,  66. 

-  focal  length  of,  67. 

-  imitation    of,   by    non-homogeDeoiii 

media,  71. 

-  achromatic  prisms  and,  89. 
Light 

-  nature  of,  chap,  i.,  1-20. 

-  theories  of,  1  -4. 

-  monochromatic  source  of,  11. 

-  velocity  of.     See  under   velctdty  of 

light. 

-  refraction  of,  chap,  iv.,  56>84. 

-  interference  of,  chap,   vi.,   IOO-149: 

Young  on,  106. 

-  white.     See  under  white  light. 

-  beats,  115.     See  under  light-beata. 

-  polarized.    See  under  polarized  light 

-  waves.     See  under  light- waves. 

-  diffraction  of,  chap,  vii.,  I50-211. 

-  diffracted,  demonstration  of  prepon- 

derance of   long   waves  in,   150; 
color  of,  484. 

-  concentration  of,  in  single  8pecta*aai, 

174. 

-  distribution  of,  in  spectra.  Porter  oo, 

182. 

-  polarization  of,   chap,    ix.,  290-243. 

See  under  polarization  of  light. 

-  polarized.    See  under  polarized  light 
unpolarized,      Fresnel,     theory     of, 

278. 

-  absorption  of.     See  under  absorption 

of  light. 

-  convergent,  rotatory  polarization  in, 

384. 

-  circular,   velocity  of,  in  magnetized 

media,  Mills  on,  400. 

-  transformation     of,     into    chemical 

energy,  448  ;  into  electrical  energy, 
450. 

-  molecular  changes  produced  by,  448. 

-  chemical  changes  produced  by,  449. 

-  scattering    of,    chap,    xx.,    478-497- 

See  under  scatterins  of  light. 

-  scattered,  intensity  <n,  Kayleigh  on, 

480. 
"  aberration  of,  513  ;  Bradley  on,  513. 
Light-beats 

-  Porter  on,  1 15. 

-  Righion,  115,  280. 
Light- waves 

-  stationary,    146;    Wiener    on,    146: 

fluorescence  with,  Drudeand  Nernst 
on,  148. 

-  iis  standards  of  length,  215. 
Lippmann 

-  color  photographs,  148. 

-  film,  section  of,  Neuhauss  on,  149. 

-  color    photographs,    theory   of,   .Ap- 

pendix C. 
Liquids 

-  rotary  polarization  by,  Blot  on,  384. 
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Liquids 

-  active,  double  refraction  of,  387 ;  dis- 

covery of  circular  componentis  in, 
by  Fleischl,  387. 

-  absorbing,  active,  production  of  cir- 

cular and  elliptical  polarized  light, 
by,  Cotton  on,  396. 

-  solids  and,  temperature  radiation  of, 

458. 
Lloyd 

-  mirror  of,  110. 

'  conical  refraction,  258. 
Lodge 

-  mafluetic  rotation  by  oscillatory  dis- 

cnarge,  401. 

-  experiment  on  ether  drag,  520. 
Lommel 

-  exceptions  to  Stokes's  law,  436. 
Lorentz 

-  explanation  of  EgoroflTs  experiment, 

411. 

-  Fitzgerald  and,  520. 

-  optics  of  moving  media,  523. 
Luminescence,  451. 
Luminous  paint 

-  of  Balmain,  439. 
Lummer 

-  and  Gehrcke,  interferometer  of,  227. 

-  and  Wien,  black  radiators,  462. 

-  and  Pringsheim,   proof   of    Stefan  m 

law,  469. 

MacCullagh 

-  metallic  reflection,  362. 

-  theory  of  rotary  polarization,  388. 
Mach 

-  interference  of  polarized  light,  128. 

-  rotatory  dispersion  spirals,  381. 
Magnesium 

-  pTatino-cyanide       polarized       fluor- 

escence, 437. 
Magnetic  fleld 

-  effect  of,  on  electron  orbits,  405. 

-  emission  of  polarized  light  by  flame 

in,  410;  Egorofi^  and  Georgiewsky 
on,  411. 

-  double  refraction  in,  432 ;   of  media 

in,  Voigt  on,  432. 
Magnetic  rotation 

-  of   polarization   plane,   Fara<lay   on, 

397. 

-  explanation  of,  398. 

-  resolution    iu    circular    components, 

398. 

-  Becquerel  on,  398. 

-  Kighi  on,  398. 

-  direction  of,  400. 

-  and   field    strength,  401  ;     time    re- 

quired for,  401. 

-  by  oscillatory  discharge,  Blondlot  on, 

401  ;  Lo<ige  on,  401. 

-  and  second  law  of  thermodynamics, 

Rayleigh  on,  401. 


Magnetic  rotation 

-  theory  of,  411  ;  Dnide  on,  412. 

-  of  sodium    vapor,   424 ;    Wood   .ind 

Springsteen  on,  424. 

-  within  an  absorption  band,  428  ;  Zce- 

man  on,  428. 
Magneto-optics,  chap,  xvii.,  397-432. 

-  of  sodium  vapor.  Wood  on,  424. 
Magnification 

-  resulting  from  contraction  of  wave, 

Kayleigh  on,  65. 
Magnusson 

-  Wood  and,  dispersion  of  cyanine,  327. 
Malus 

-  law  of,  235. 
Maxima 

-  secondary,  of  grating  spectra,   170 ; 

verification  of  results,  172. 
Maxwell 

-  equations  of,  284. 

-  dispersion  formula,  309. 
Medium,  media 

-  non -homogeneous,  refraction  in,  68. 

-  by    non-homogeneous,    imitation    of 

lenses,  71. 

-  disturbance  in  rarer,  305. 

-  transparent,  application  to,  319. 

-  absoroing,   326  ;   rotary  polarization 

in,  395. 
'  magnetized,  velocity  of  light  in,  Mills 
on,  400. 

-  double    refraction    of,    in    magnetic 

field,  Voigt  on,  432. 

-  moving,  velocity  of  light  in,  Fizeau 

on,  514 ;  Fresnel  on,  515  ;  Michel- 
son  and  Morley  on,  515  ;  Rayleigh 
on,  516  ;  double  refraction  in,  Ray- 
leigh on,  520 ;  optics  of,  Lorentz 
on,  523. 
Mercury 

-  arc  lamp,  12;  screensfor  usewith,  21. 

-  experiments  with,  in  white  hot  tubes, 

Strutt  on,  4.52. 
Merritt 

-  Nichols  and,   exception   to  Stokes's 

law,  437. 
Metallic  reflection 

-  MacCullagh  on,  362. 

-  theory  of,  365. 

-  principal  incidence  and  azimuth,  368. 

-  change  of  phase  by,  369. 

-  coefficient,  369. 

-  table  of  reflecting  powers,  370. 
Metals 

-  absorption  by,  35.5. 

-  optics  of,  chap,  xv.,  ;i61-377. 

-  surface  color  of,  361. 

-  elliptical  polarization  l)y,  .362. 

-  optical  constants  of,  371. 

-  dispersion  of,  372. 

-  properties  of,  relation  between  optical 

and  electrical,  Rubens  and  Hagcn 
on,  374. 
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Mica 

-  plates,  echelon  grating  of,  224. 
Michelson 

-  velocity  of  light,  16. 

-  interferometer,  212. 

-  and  Benoit,   measurement  of  wave- 

lengths, 216. 

-  echelon    grating,    219 ;     theory    of, 

221. 

-  interferometer  study  of  Zeeman  effect, 

404. 

-  and  Morley,  velocity  of  light  in  moving 

media,  515 ;  experiment,  518. 
Millikan 

-  polarized  fluorescence,  437. 
MniB 

-  velocity  of  light  in  magnetized  media, 

400. 
Mirage,  70. 

-  artificial  desert,  70. 
Mirror 

-  plane,  reflection  from,  40,  41. 

-  ellipsoidal,  43. 

-  parabolic,  43. 

-  spherical,  reflection  by,  44-49. 

-  Presnel,  107. 

-  Lloyd's,  110. 

-  dusty,  halos  formed  by,  194. 

-  dusted,  halos  with,  Stokes  on,  194. 
Molecular  changes 

-  produced  by  light,  448. 
Morley 

-  Michelson  and,  velocity  of  lieht   in 

moving   media,   515 ;   experiment, 
518. 
Motion 

-  perioilic,  5. 

-  wave,  6. 

-  earth,  effect  on   rotary  polarization, 

521  ;  Larmur  on,  521  ;  Rayleigh 
on,  521 ;  intensity  as  affected 
by,  Fizeau  on,  521 ;  Bucherer  on, 
522. 

Nernst 

-  fluorescence    with    stationary   light- 

waves, 148. 
Neuhauss 

-  section  of  Lippmann  film,  149. 

-  color    photographs    of     superposed 

spectra,  149. 
Newcomb 

-  velocity  of  light,  16. 
Newton 

-  corpuscular  theory  of,  1. 

-  rings,     131  ;    in    white    light,     135 ; 

effect  of  prism  on,  138. 

-  colors,  films  for  exhibiting,  142. 

-  experiments  on  diffraction,  151. 
Nichols,  E.  F. 

-  Rubens  and,  method  of  rest-strahlen, 

325;  resonance  for  heat  waves, 
482. 


Nichols,  E.  F. 

-  and     Hull,    pressure    of    radiatioo, 

466. 
Nichols,  E.  L 

-  and  Merritt,   exception   to  Stokes's 

law,  437. 
Nicol 

-  prism,  238. 
Nitroso-dimethyl  aniline 

-  polarization  bv,  232. 

-  dispersion  ana  absorption  of,  Wood 

on,  329. 
Nordmeyer 

-  experiment  of,  522. 
Norrenberg 

-  polariscope  of,  233. 

Opal 

-  colors  of,  134. 
Optic  axes,  257. 
Optics 

-  of  metals,  chap,  xv.,  361-377. 

-  magneto-,  chap,  xvii.,  397-432.    Su 

under  magneto-optics. 

-  of  moving  media,  LDrentz  on,  623. 
Oscillatory  discharge 

-  magnetic  rotation   by,    Bloudloton, 

401  ;  Lodge  on,  401. 

Paschen 

-  radiation  of  CO.2,  466. 

-  black  radiator,  463. 
Perot 

-  Fabry  and,  interferometer  of,  226. 
Pfliiger 

-  study  of  anomalous  dispersion,  327. 

-  proof  of  Kirchhoff's  law  for  red-hot 

tounnaline,  459. 

-  energy   distribution   in   spark   spec- 

trum, 477. 
Phase 

-  distribution  of,  over  small  area,  121. 

-  change    at    polarizing    angle,    296; 

Jarain  on,  296. 

-  change  of,  by  metallic  reflection,  369. 
Phosphorescence 

-  influence  of.  temperature,  439-441. 

-  duration  of,  440. 

-  at  low  temperature,  Dewar  on,  441. 
Phosphoroscope 

-  Becquerel  on,  440. 
Photographs 

-  color,  Lippmann  on,  148 ;  of  super- 

posed spectra,  Neuhauss  on,  149. 

-  in  color,  148. 
Photography 

-  and  visibility  of  sound-waves,  79. 
Pickering  ^ 

-  spectroscopic  binary  stars,  19. 
Planck 

-  theory  of  absorption,  357-359. 

-  radiation  formula,  475. 

-  nature  of  white  light,  503. 
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Plates 

-  refraction  by,  59. 

-  thin,  colon  of,  130 ;  Hooke  on,  130. 

-  mixed,  202 ;  Young  on,  202. 

-  mica,  echelon  grating  of,  224. 

-  pile,  polarization  by,  235. 

-  Savart's,  240. 

-  crystal,  in  convergent  polarized  light, 

259261. 

-  quarter-wave,  268. 

-  moving,  retardation  by,  Rayleigh  on, 

516. 
Platino-cyanide 

>  magnesium,    polarized    fluorescence, 

Poisson 

>  illumination  along  axis  of  shadow,  30. 
Polariscope 

-  Norrenoerg's,  233. 
Polarization 

-  of  light.     See  under  polarization  of 

light. 

-  rotary,    chap,    xvi.,    378-396.      Set 

under  rotary  polarization. 

-  plane,  magnetic  rotation  of,  Faraday 

on,  397. 

-  reversed,    in    Zeeman    effect,    Bec- 

qnerel  and  Deslandres  on,  Ames 
on,  408. 

-  by  fine  metal  gratings,   Brauii   on, 

485. 

-  by  cathode  deposits,  Kundt  on,  485. 

-  effects,  of  ultra- microscopic  particles, 

492. 
Polarization  of  light,  chap,  ix.,  230-243. 

-  by  reflection,  ^1. 

>  by  nitroeo-dimethyl  aniline,  232. 

-  plane  of,  233 ;  rotation  of,  by  refrac- 

tion, 237. 

-  by  refraction,  234. 

-  by  pile  of  plates,  235. 

-  by  double  refraction,  237. 

-  by  oblique  emission,  241. 

-  circular  and  elliptical,  chap.  xi. ,  266- 

281. 
Polarized  fluorescence 

-  magnesium  platino-cyanide,  437. 

-  Millikan  on,  437. 
Polarized  light 

-  interference    of,    Fresnel    on,    125 ; 

Mach  on,  128. 

-  detection  and  estimation  of,  240. 

-  convergent,   crystal  plates   in,   259- 

261. 

-  circularly,  convergent,  265 ;  intensity 

of,  268  ;  production  and  properties 
of,  268 ;  by  total  reflection,  270 ; 
direction  of  revolution  of,  276. 

-  elliplically,  production  and  proper- 

ties of,  272 ;  constants  of,  2i 4  ;  by 
surface  films,  296. 

-  natural  and  partially,  277. 

-  revolving,  Airy  on,  279. 


Polarized  light 

-  circular  and  elliptical,  by  an  absorb- 

ing active  liquid.  Cotton  on,  396. 

-  emission  of,  by  flame  in  magnetic  field, 

410 ;  Egoroff  and  Georgiewsky  on, 
411  ;  by  red-hot  crystals,  459. 
Polarizing  power  of  gratings 

-  Du  Bois  on,  483. 

-  Fizeau  on,  483. 

-  Rubens  on,  483. 
Porter 

-  li^ht-beats,  115. 

-  diffraction    theory    of     microscopic 

vision,  181-183. 

-  distribution  of  light  in  spectra,  182. 
Powders 

-  dispersion  of,  94. 
Poynting 

-  tangential    component   of    radiation 

pressure,  467. 
Pressure  of  radiation 

-  Maxwell  on,  464. 

-  Larmor  on,  465. 

-  Liebedew  on,  466. 

-  Nichols  and  Hull  on,  466. 

-  Bartolli  on,  467. 

-  Hull  on,  467. 

-  tangential  component  of,    Poynting 

on,  467. 
Principal  incidence 

-  and  azimuth,  368. 
Pringsheim 

-  temperature     radiation     of     gases, 

457. 

-  Kirchhoff's  law,  460. 

-  Lummer  and,  proof  of  Stefan'^  law, 

469. 
Prism 

-  refraction  by,  63. 

-  magnifying  power  of,  65. 

-  achromatic,  87  ;  and  lenses,  89. 

-  direct  vision,  88. 

-  calculation  of,  89. 

-  resolving  power  of,  90. 

-  cyanine,  96. 

-  Newton's  rings,  effect  on,  1.38. 

-  Nicol,  238. 

-  polarizing,     angular     aperture     of, 

239. 

-  for  showing  dichromatism,  351. 

-  of  Cornu,  382. 

-  refraction   of  white   light  by,  507  ; 

Ames  on,  509. 
Problems 

-  aberration,  chap,  xxii.,  513. 
Production 

-  and  properties  of  circularly  polarized 

light,  268. 

-  and  properties  of  elliptically  polar- 

ized light,  272. 

-  of   circular   and   elliptical  polarized 

light  by  an  absorbing  active  liquid. 
Cotton  on,  396. 
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.Propagation 

~  rectilinear,  chap,  ii.,  21-39;  Freanel 
on,  22. 

-  and  inversion  of  pulses,  508. 
Properties 

-  prodaction  and,  of  circularly  polarized 

light,  268. 

-  production  and,  of  elliptically  polar- 

ized liffht,  272. 

-  electrical    and    optical,    of    metals, 

Rubens  and  Hagen  on,  374. 
Pulses 

-  interference  of,  504 ;  Schuster  on,  504. 

-  propagation  and  inversion  of,  50i8. 
Pyrometer 

-  optical,  F^ry,  470. 

Quarter-wave  plate,  268. 
Quartz 

-  dispersion  of,  Rubens  on,  323 ;  and 

reflection,  325. 

-  radiometric  observations  on,  324. 

-  refractive  index  of,  for  long  waves, 

Rubens  and  Aschkinass  on,  325. 

-  rotary  polarization  of,  378. 

-  rotatory  dispersion,  table  for,  380. 

-  emission  of,  459. 

Radiation 

-  absorbed,   transformation    of,   chap. 

XVIII.,       433-451.        See       under 
absorbed  radiation. 

-  resonance,  451. 

-  laws  of,  chap,  xix.,  452-477. 

-  of    gases,     455;    equilibrium     with 

bodies,  463  ;  pressure  of,  464. 

-  of  C0.2,  Paschen  on,  456. 

-  temperature,  of  gases,  Pringsheim  on, 

457  ;  of  iodine,  Salet  and  Evershed 
on,  457  ;  of  solids  and  liquids,  458. 

-  pressure  of,  464.    See  under  pressure 

of  radiation. 

-  formula,   Planck  on,   475 ;  Rayleigh 

on,  475  ;  Wien  on,  475. 

-  formula,  verification  of,  Rubens  and 

Kurlbaum,  475. 

-  heat   waves,   reflection    from    rough 

surfaces,  Appendix  B. 

-  colored,     from    incandescent    salts. 

Appendix  D. 

-  Doppler's  principle,  Appendix  £. 
Radiators 

-  black,  Wien  and  Lummer  on,  462 ; 

Paschen  and  Kayser  on,  463. 
Rayleigh,  Lord 

-  velocity  of  light,  17. 

-  wave  motion,  17. 

-  illumination  due  to  Fresuel  zoneH,  28. 

-  magnification  resulting  from  contrac- 

tion of  wave,  65. 

-  resolving  power  of  prisms,  90. 

-  resultant  of  disturbances,  104. 

-  colors  of  iridescent  crystals,  134. 


Rayleigh,  Lord 

-  resolving  power  of  grating,  177. 

-  number  of  spectra  and  intensity  dis- 

bution,  182. 

-  surface  films,  303. 

-  maenetic  rotation  and  second  law  of 

thermodynamics,  401. 

-  effect  of  interrupting  wave-train,  407. 

-  radiation  formulae,  475. 

-  blue  color  of  sky,  479. 

-  intensity  of  scattered  light,  480. 

-  nature  of  white  light,  500. 

-  type  of  impulse,  SK2. 

-  velocity  of  lieht  in  movins  media,  516. 

-  retardation  by  moving  plate,  516. 

-  double  refraction  in  moving  media, 

520. 

-  effect  of  earth's   motion   on   rotary 

polarization,  521. 
Rays 

-  curved,  69. 

Rectilinear  propagation,  chap,  ii.,  21-39. 

-  Fresnel  on,  22. 
Reese 

-  Zeeman  effect,  408,  409. 

-  Kent  and,  Zeeman  effect,  409. 
Reflecting  powers 

-  table  of,  370. 

-  of  metals,  Rubens  and  Hagen  on,  370. 
Reflection 

-  laws    of,   deduced    from    Uuygens's 

principle,  32. 

-  and  zones,  35. 

-  and  unpolished  surfaces,  36. 

-  by  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  chap. 

III.,  40^55. 

-  from  plane  mirror,  40,  41. 

-  of  sound  waves,  42. 

-  by  spherical  mirrors,  44-49. 

-  caustic  by,  44. 

-  images  formed  by,  52. 

-  total,  57. 

-  multiple,  influence  of,  133. 

-  polarization  of  light  by,  231. 

-  total,     ^fe  under  total  reflection. 

-  and  refraction,  theory  of,  chap,  xii., 

282-307. 

-  deduction  of  laws  of,  290. 

-  dispersion  and,  of  quartz,  325. 

-  selective,  of  cyaniue,  353. 

-  metallic.     See  under  metallic  reflec- 

tion. 
Refraction 

-  by  unpolished  surfaces,  36,  38. 

-  of  light,  chap,  iv.,  56-84. 

-  of  plane  wave  at  plane  surface,  56. 

-  effect  of,  on  width  of  beam,  59. 

-  by  plate,  59. 

-  of  spherical  wave  at  plane  surface,  60. 

-  caustics  by,  61. 

-  by  prism,  63. 

-  by  lens,  66. 

-  in  non-homogeneous  medium,  68. 
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Refraction 

-  astronomical,  69. 

-  of  sound-waves,  81. 

-  polarization  of  light  by,  234. 

-  rotation  of  polarization  plane  by,  237. 

-  double.    See  under  double  refraction. 

-  conical,  internal,  257 ;  prediction  of 

Hamilton,     258 ;     external,    258 ; 
Lloyd  on,  258. 

-  reflection  and,  theory  of,  chap,  xii., 

282-307. 

-  deduction  of  laws  of,  290. 
Residual  blue 

-  Tyndall  on,  480. 
Resolving  power 

-  of  prisms,  Rayleigh  on,  90. 

-  gratings,  177. 

-  of  telescope,  190. 
Resonance 

-  radiation,  451. 

-  optical,  chap,   xx.,  478-497  ;    Wood 

on,  486  ;  Kirchner  on,  490;  Kosso- 
nogoffon,  491. 

-  electrical  and  optical,  482. 

-  for   heat    waves,    482;    Rubens  and 

Nichols  on,  482. 

-  experiments,  Aschkinass,  482;  Gar- 

oasso,  482. 
Rest-strahlen 

-  Rubens  and  Nichols,  method  of,  325. 
Retardation 

-  by  moving  plate,  Rayleigh  on,  516. 
Revolution 

-  direction  of,  of  circularly  polarized 

light,  276. 
Rhomb 

-  of  Fresnel,  270. 
Righi 

-  Iight-l)eat8,  115,  280. 

-  magnetic  rotation,  398. 
Rines 

-  ^wtop's,  131  ;  in  white  light,  135; 

effect  of  prism  on,  138. 
Ritchie 

-  emission  and  absorption,  453. 
Rock  salt 

-  emission  of,  Abramczyk  on,  458. 
Romer 

-  velocity  of  light,  13. 
Rosenthal 

-  verification    of     emission    formula, 

458. 
Rotary  polarization,  chap,  xvi.,  378-396. 

-  of  quartz,  378. 

-  explanation  of,  Fresnel  on,  381. 

-  experiment  of,  Babinet  on,  383. 

-  unequal  absorption  of  circular  com- 

ponents. Cotton  on,  383-395. 
~  in  convergent  light,  384. 

-  by  liquids,  384 ;  Biot  on,  384. 

-  theory    of,    MacCullagh,   388,   389 ; 

Drude,  389. 

-  in  absorbing  media,  395. 


Rotary  polarization 

-  by  magnetized  films,  Kundt  on,  402. 

-  effect    of    earth's    motion    on,   521  ; 

Lannor  on,  521  ;  Rayleigh  on,  521. 
Rotation 

-  of  Saturn's  rings,  Keeler  on,  19. 

-  of  polarization  plane,  by  refraction, 

237 ;  magnetic,  397.  See  under 
magnetic  rotation. 

-  molecular,  385. 
Rotatory  dispersion,  379. 

-  table  for  quartz,  380. 

-  spirals,  Maoh  on,  381. 

-  anomalous,  387,  393. 

-  magnetic,  Bates  on,  402 ;  Schmauss 

on,  402 ;  formula,  423 ;  verification 
of,  in  case  of  sodium  vapor,  423. 

Rotatory  power  and  change  of  state, 
385.  ^ 

Rowland 

-  concave  grating,  1 84. 
Rubens 

-  dispersion  of  quartz,  323 ;  resonance 

for  heat  waves,  482. 

-  and  Nichols,  E.  F.,  method  of  ''rest- 

strahlen,"  325. 

-  and  Aschkinass,  on  refractive  index  of 

quartz  for  long  waves,  325  ;  absorp- 
tion of  long  waves  by  water  vapor, 
337. 

-  and  Hagen,  reflecting  power  of  metals, 

370;  relation  between  electrical 
and  optical  properties  of  metals, 
374. 

-  and  Kurlbaum,  verification  of  radia- 

tion formula,  475. 

-  polarizing  power  of  gratings,  483. 
Runge 

-  theory  of  concave  grating,  185. 

Salet 

-  temperature  radiation  of  iodine,  457. 
Saturn's  rings 

-  Keeler  on  rotation  of,  19. 
Savart 

-  plate  of,  240. 
Scattering  of  light 

-  by  small  obstacles,  chap,    xx.,  478- 

497. 

-  Tyndall  on,  478. 

-  by   metal    spheres,    481  ;    Thomson, 

J.  J.,  on,  481. 
"  Schlieren-methode  " 

-  Topler,  78. 
Schmauss 

-  magnetic  rotatory  dispersion,  402. 
Schuster 

-  treatment  of  Talbot's  bands,  209. 

-  white  light,  500. 

-  interference  of  pulses,  504. 
Scintillation,  75. 

Screens 

-  for  use  with  mercury  arc  lamp,  12. 
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jereens 

-  absorbing,      diffraction     phenomena 

with,  Gouy  and  Wicn  on,  484. 
Sellmeier 

-  dispersion  formula,  'S09. 
Siedentopf 

-  and     Szi^mondy,     ultra-microscopic 

method,  491. 

-  experiments   of,   explanation  of,    by 

Garnett,  492. 
Sky 

-  blue  color  of,  Rayleigh  on,  479. 
Sodium  lines 

-  broadening  of,  Wanner  on,  4ii7. 
Sodium  vapor 

-  shift  of  interference  fringes  by,  118  ; 

Wood  on,  1 18. 

-  anomalous  dispersion  of,  3^^-344. 

-  formula,  346  ;  magnetic  rotatory  dis- 

persion, veritication  of,  in  case  of, 
423. 

-  magnetic  rotation  of,  424. 

-  magneto-optics  of,  424. 

-  fluorescence  of,  444. 
Solar  phenomena 

-  and  anomalous  dispersion,  97  ;  Julius 

on,  97. 
Solids 

-  and  liquids,  temiierature  radiation  of, 

458. 
Solutions 

-  anomalous  dispersion  of,  Stockl  on, 

327-329. 
Solvent 

-  influence  of,  on  position  of  absorption 

l>ands,  Kundt  on,  354. 
Sources 

-  corresponding  jKiints  of,  111. 

-  in  line,  interference  fringes,  123. 
Spectra 

superposed,    color    photographs     of, 
Neuhauss  on,  149. 

-  grating,  secondary  maxima  of,  1 70 ; 

venHcation  of  result,  172. 

-  absent,  172. 

-  overlapping,  176. 

-  grating,  intensity  of,  178  ;  ghosts  in, 

180. 

-  number  of,   and    intensity   distribu- 

tion, Rayleigh  on,  182. 

-  distribution  of  light  in,   Porter  on, 

182. 

-  absorption,  of  aniline  dyes,  349. 
Spectroscopes 

-  interference,  chap,  viii.,  212-229. 

-  study  of  Zeeman  effect,  without,  409  ; 

Cotton  and  K(»enig  on,  409. 
Spectrum 

-  flash,  by  anomalous   dispersion,  97  ; 

artificial,  Ebert  on,  97  :  Wood  on, 
97. 

-  single,  concentration  of  light  in,  174  ; 

Thorp  on,  174. 


Spectrum 

-  magnetic,   bright  line  of   absorbing 

vapors,  427. 

-  lines,  magnetically  split,  double  re- 

fraction near  components  of,  432. 

-  distribution  of  energy  in,  Wien  on, 

470. 

-  solar,  energy  distribution  in,  Jjangley 

on,  477. 

-  spark,  energy  distribution  in,  Pflujier 

on,  477. 
Spheres 

-  metal,  scattering  of  light  by,  481: 

Thomson,  J.  J.,  on,  481. 
Spiral 

-  Coi-nu,  158-199. 

-  rotatory      dispersion,      Mach     on, 

381. 
Springsteen 

-  Wood    and,    magnetic     rotation  of 

soilium  vapor,  424. 
Stars 

-  spectroscopic  binary,  19. 

-  cause  of  twinkling,  75. 
Stefan 

-  law  of,  deduction  by  Boltzmann,  468; 

proof  of,  Lummer  and  Pringaheim, 
469. 
Stefan-Boltzmann 

-  law  of,  468  ;  proof  of,  469. 
Stockl 

-  anomalous    dispersion    of   solntiouB, 

;«7  3'29. 
Stokes 

-  halos  with  dusted  mirrors,  194. 

-  method  of  investigating  fluorescence, 

435. 

-  law  of,  436 ;  exceptions  to,  Lommel, 

436  ;  Nichols  and  Merritt,  437. 
Strain 

-  double  refraction  by,  265. 
Striae 

-  method  of,  78. 
Strutt 

-  experiments  with  mercury  in  white 

hot  tubes,  452. 
Surface  color,  324-353. 
Surfaces 

-  reflect  ion  and  refraction  by  unpolishfdf 

36,  38. 

-  plane,  reflection  by,  40-55 ;  rairactioo 

of  plane  wave  at,  56  ;  refraction  (d 
spherical  wave  at,  60. 

-  curved,  reflection  by,  40-55. 

-  metallic,  colors  of  films  on,  143. 

-  wave,    in   uniaxal   crystals,  246;  in 

biaxal  crystals,  254. 

-  normal  velocity,  253. 

-  isochroniatic,  262. 

-  porous,  absorption  by,  355. 
Szigniondy 

-  Siedentopf     and,      ultra-microsoopic 

method,  491. 
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Tklbot's  bands,  205. 

-  Airy  on,  205. 

-  treatment  of,  Shuster,  209. 
Tangential  component 

-  of  presBore  of  radiation,  467  ;  Poynt- 

ing  on,  467. 
Telescope 

-  resolving  power  of,  190. 

-  water,  Airy's  experiment,  514. 
Temperature 

-  innuence    of,    on    phosphorescence, 

439-441. 

-  low,  phosphorescence  at,  Dewar  on, 

441. 

-  radiation,  of  gases,  Pringsheim  on, 

457  ;  of  iodine,  Salet  and  Evershed 
on,  457  ;  of  solids  and  liquids,  458. 
Thermodynamics 

-  second  law  of,  magnetic  rotation  and, 

Rayleigh  on,  401. 
Thomson,  J.  J. 

-  Faraday  tubes,  285. 

-  scattering  of  light  by  metal  spheres, 

481. 
T5pler 

-  **  schlieren-raethode,"  78. 
Total  reflectioD,  57. 

-  circularly  polarized  light  by,  270. 

-  theory  of,  303. 

-  disturbance  in  rarer  medium,  305. 

-  experiment,  Voigt,  306. 
Tourmaline 

-  red-hot,  proof  of  EirchhoflPs  law  for, 

Pfliiger  on,  459. 
Transformation 
~  of  absorbed  radiation,  chap,  xviii., 

433-451. 

-  of  light  into  chemical  energy,  448. 

-  of  light  into  electrical  energy,  450. 
Transparent  objects 

-  invisibility  of,  83. 
Transparent  plate 

-  fringe  shift  by,  112,  117 
Tyndall 

-  calorescence,  433. 

-  scattering  of  light,  478. 

-  residual  blue,  480. 

Uhler 

"  Wood    and,    absorption    spectra    of 

aniline  dyes,  349. 
Ultra-microscopic 

-  method,   Siedentopf  and  Szigmondy 

on,  491  ;  Cotton  on,  491. 

-  particles,  polarization  effects,  492. 

Vapors 

-  absorbing,  bright  line  magnetic  spec- 

trum, 427. 

-  fluorescence  of,  443. 
Velocity 

-  group,  16. 

-  normal,  surface,  253. 


Velocity 

-  of  wave  in  insulators,  288. 

-  of  circular  light  in  magnetized  media, 

Mills  on,  400. 
Velocity  of  light,  13. 

-  Bradley  on,  13. 

-  Fizeau  on,  13 ;  in  moving  media,  514. 

-  Romer  on,  13. 

-  Comu  on,  14. 

-  Foucault  on,  14. 

-  Youne  and  Forbes  on,  14. 

-  Michelson  on,  15. 

-  Newcomb  on,  16. 

-  Rayleigh  on,  17. 

-  in  moving  media,  514;  Fresnel  on, 

515 :    Michelson  and  Morley   on, 
515  ;  Kayleigh  on,  516. 
Vibrations 

-  composition  of,  102. 

-  damped,  501. 
Visibility 

-  and  photography  of  sound-waves,  79. 

-  curves,  218. 
Vision 

-  under  water,  58. 

-  microscopic,  Abbd  on,  181 ;   diffrac- 

tion   theory  of,    181 ;    Porter  on, 
181-183. 
Voigt 

-  total  reflection  experiment,  306. 

-  double  refraction  of  media  in  mag- 

netic field,  432. 

Wanner 

-  broadening  of  sodium  lines,  457. 
Water 

-  vision  under,  58. 

-  telescope  experiment.  Airy,  514. 
Waves 

-  transverse,  Fresnel  on,  1. 

-  motion,  6. 

-  back,  absence  of,  8. 

-  front,  8,  48  ;  zones  in,  24-29. 

-  length,  9 ;  and  frequency,  9 ;  measure- 

ment of,  Michelson  and  Benoit, 
216. 

-  sound  and  Huygens's  principle,  23 ; 

reflection  of,  42 ;  visibility  and 
photography  of,  79 ;  refraction  in, 
81. 

-  secondary,  24. 

-  plane,  reflection  by  plane  mirror,  40; 

refraction  of,  at  plane  surface,  56. 

-  spherical,  reflection  by  plane  mirror, 

41 ;  refraction  at  plane  surface, 
60. 

-  kinematographic    demonstration    of 

reflected,  48. 

-  cusped,  48-49. 

-  contraction  of,  magnification  result- 

ing from,  65. 

-  interference  of,  of  difl'erent  lengths, 

115. 


P.O. 
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PHYSICAL  OPTICS 


/ 


light.  See  under  lieht- waves. 
—■  loof^,  in  diffracted  Tight,  demonstra- 
tion of  preponderance  of,  150 ;  re- 
fractive index  of  quartz  for,  Rubens 
and  Aschkinass  on,  325 ;  absorption 
of,  by  water  vapor,  337. 

-  polarized    stationary,     Wiener    on, 

242. 

-  surface,  in  uniaxal  crystals,  246 ;  in 

biaxal  crystals,  254. 
construction   for,  in   crystals,    Huy- 
gens^s,  246  ;  verification  of,  248. 

-  velocity  of,  in  insulators,  288. 

-  train,  effect  of  interrupting,  Rayleigh 


on,  407. 


-  heat,  resonance  for,  482 ;  Rubens  and 

Nichols  on,  482. 
White  light 

-  interference  fringes,  113. 

-  Newton's  rings  in,  135. 

-  nature  of,  chap,  xxi.,  498-512;  Ray- 

leigh on,   500;   Carvallo  on,  501  ; 
Planck  on,  503. 

-  Gouy  on,  498. 

-  Schuster  on,  500. 

-  interference  of,  506. 

-  analysis,  by  grating,  506  ;  by  a  prism, 

507  ;  Ames  on,  509. 
Wien 

-  Lummer  and,  black  radiators,  462. 

-  law  of,  470. 

-  distribution  of  energy  in  spectrum, 

470. 

-  radiation  formula,  475. 

-  diffraction  phenomena  with  absorbing 

screens,  484. 
Wiener 

-  stationary  light- waves,  146. 

-  stationary  polarized  waves,  242. 
Wood 

-  artificial  flash -spectrum,  97. 

-  shift  of  interference  fringes  by  sodium 

vapor,  118. 

-  polarized  interference  fringes,  139. 


Wood 

-  and  Magnusson,  dispersion  of  cyanine, 

327. 

-  dispersion  of  nitroso-dimethyl  aailine, 

329. 
anomalous  dispersion  of  sodium  vapor, 
339. 

-  and    Uhler,    absorption    spectra    of 

aniline  dyes,  349. 

-  and   Springsteen,  magnetic   rotation 

of  sodium  vapor,  424. 

-  magneto-optics  of  sodium  vapor,  424. 

-  ff'uorescence  of  sodium  vapor,  444. 

-  optical  resonance,  486. 

Young 

-  discovery  of  interference,  2. 

-  and  Forbes,  velocity  of  light,  14. 

-  interference  of  light,  106. 

-  explanation  of  thin  film  colors,  132. 
-  experiments  on  diffraction,  151. 

-  eriometer,  192. 

-  mixed  plates,  202. 

Zeeman 

-  effect,  403.    See  under  Zeeman  effiect. 

-  magnetic  rotation  within  an  absorp- 

tion band,  428. 

-  magnetic  double  refraction,  432. 
Zeeman  effect,  403. 

-  interferometer,  study  of,  Michelsou, 

404. 

-  reversed   polarization   in,    Becquerel 

and  Desiandres  on,  Ames  on,  408. 

-  Reese  on,  408,  409. 

-  Kent  and  Reese  on,  409. 

-  study  of,  without  spectroscope,  Cotton 

and  Koeuig  on,  409. 
Zones 

-  in  wave-front,  24-29. 

-  Fresnel,  Ravleigh  on  illumination  due 

to,  28  ;  illumination  due  to  central. 
29. 

-  zone-plates,  31. 

-  and  reflecting  surfaces,  35. 
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